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Preface. 


e  the  double  purpose  of  a  Text-book 


rpHIS  work  is  intended  t. 
-^   and  a  book  of  reference. 

Ab  a  Text-book,  the  whole  of  it  should  be  read  by  the  student,  but 
that  part  only  which  is  in  the  hu^r  tjpe  should  be  made  the  eulgect 
of  recitation.  By  adhering  to  this  rule,  the  student,  eveo  with  the 
veiy  limited  time  given  to  the  puniuit  in  our  institutions  of  learning, 
will  be  able  without  difficulty  to  compass  the  whole  subject  of  English 
Literature,  in  all  its  deportments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  learn 
where  to  look  for  those  minor  details  which,  in  the  course  of  his  stu- 
dies, form  a  frequent  subject  of  inquiry,  but  with  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  burden  the  memory. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  the  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
the  work  contains  will  be  found  lai^  beyond  precedent  in  any  man- 
na! of  instmction  that  exists  in  the  language.  The  facts  here  col- 
lected and  condensed,  if  spread  out  in  the  usual  form,  would  Gil  two 
or  thre«  octavo  volumes.  The  items  which  make  up  this  large  aggre- 
gate have  the  advantage  of  being  arranged  in  systematic  order  and 
in  their  appropriate  historical  connection.  At  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  a  copious  verbal  Index,  each  item  may  be  referred  to  a» 
readily  as  if  the  whole  were  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  barest  inspection  of  the  volume,  that  the 
Mibject  has  not  been  considered  in  that  restricted  view  which  has  been 
too  much  the  wont  in  works  of  this  kind.    The  Literature  of  a  peo- 
ple Gootains  •omettung  more,  surely,  than  poetry,  play*,  and  tomancea. 
1*  V 


VI  PREFACE. 

WHatever  makes  a  part  of  popular  reading,  and  influences  thereby,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  men,  is  a 
part  of  the  national  literature.  It  does  not  include  strictly  professional 
works,  or  works  on  pure  science,  the  use  of  which  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  a  select  few ;  but  it  does  include,  most  assuredly,  works 
on  religion  and  morality,  which  concern  all  men  alike.  It  includes 
school-books  and  other  books  for  the  young,  the  fugitive  tract,  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  secular  and  religious,  and  periodical 
literature  in  all  its  forms,  aa  well  as  the  ponderous  tomes  that  fill  the 
shelves  of  the  public  library. 

It  18  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  all  these  topics  are  here  treated 
exhaustively.  The  field  of  English  Literature  is  practically  without 
limit.  A  work  in  twenty  volumes  would  not  exhaust  it.  Yet  the 
reader  of  the  present  treatise  will,  it  is  believed,  g^t  a  fair  and  sym- 
metrical view  of  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  departments,  and  through 
its  whole  range,  from  the  simple  rhyming  chronicle  of  the  semi-Saxon 
age  down  to  the  ''  In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson ''  and  the  thundering 
periods  of  the  London  Times. 

A  single  word  in  reference  to  the  method  of  grouping  here 
pursued. 

In  any  g^uping  that  can  be  made,  some  incongruities  will  neces- 
sarily occur.  An  arrangement  by  centuries  is,  of  all  arrangements, 
the  one  most  arbitrary  and  objectionable.  A  fiur  better  and  more 
common  plan  is  to  associate  authors  with  some  conspicuous  reign  or 
other  great  public  event  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  tliat  the 
authors  thus  g^uped  together  were  subject  in  some  measure  to  the 
same  educational  and  political  influences.  They  Uvea  in  the  same 
Sioral  atmosphere,  and  hence  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  same 
general  character.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  in  con- 
nection with  most  of  the  chapters,  to  indicate  briefly  the  reigns  and  the 
great  political  events  and  personages  with  which  each  group  of  authors 
stands  most  nearly  related.  It  has  been  judged  best,  also,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  group  the  main  body  of  authors  around  some  one  great 
author  who  stands  most  conspicuously  connected  with  that  period  of 
hiftcny.    Minor  juxtapoBitions  follow,  poets  being  grouped  with  poeti^ 
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historiiiiis  with  hiatorUna,  theologians  with  theologianB,  and  bo  on. 
By  following  this  coarse,  two  advantages  are  secured.  The  memory  is 
aided.  The  authors  themselves,  when  thus  presented  in  their  natural 
connections,  are  better  understood. 

In  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  besides  a  diligent  use  of  the 
many  printed  volimies  on  the  subject,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which 
would  fill  several  pages,  I  have  had  special  assistance  from  various 
quarters,  which  it  is  proper  that  I  should  specifically  acknowledge. 

Asa  I.  Fish,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  me  the  unrestricted  use 
of  his  rare  and  costly  collection  of  books  on  early  English  literature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  I  have  had 
valuable  suggestions  from  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  besides  the  free  use  of  his  exceedingly 
valuable  and  rare  collection  of  books  on  that  subject 

I  am  under  similar  obligations  to  Bishops  Whittingham  of  Mary- 
land,  Odenheimer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
eminent  as  liturgists,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  the  free  use  of  their 
collections,  in  preparing  the  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  of  Spottswood,  New  Jersey,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  a  special  study  of  English  Hymnody,  and  who 
has  probably  the  most  complete  collection  of  books  on  that  subject  in 
the  United  States,  has  placed  his  treasures  most  freely  and  generously 
at  my  disposal. 

Professor  Gregory  B.  Keen,  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo,  Philadelphia,  has  given  me  valuable  aid  in  collecting  materials 

respecting  Catholic  writers,  in  regard  to  whom,  from  his  position,  he 

has  had  special  facilities  for  obtaining  information. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D.,  Senior  Professor  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  had  the  kindness  to 
read  the  proof-sheets  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  textual  criticism. 

I  have  also  received  at  every  step  vsJuable  suggestions  from  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  of  the  Jefiferson  Medical  School,  Philar 
delphia. 

The  materials  for  the  sketches  of  writers  still  living,  containing 
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(acta  not  before  giT«a  to  the  public,  have  ij 

obtuned  diiect  from  peraoDB  in  England,  whose  namo^  however,  1 

ua  not  Ri  libcMy  lo  commonicato, 

Lastlj,  and  more  than  to  an/  one  else,  I  am  indebted  to  mj  md, 
Prc£  Junta  Morgan  Hart,  of  Cornell  Unirersitj,  who  baa  aided  me 
directlj  in  the  compomtian  of  the  work,  and  has  written  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  the  articloi. 

J.  8.  H. 
,Ju,lST3. 
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English  Literature. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Enolish  before  Chaucer. 

EsQLiSB  Ltteratube,  Btrictljr  Bpcakiog,  does  not  mean 
the  literature  of  England. 

RuBMuinLiUTatnrM.— There  have  be«D  in  England  several  buc- 
ceasive  races,  each  having  a  Ulerature  of  its  own, 

nhfl  IIW«A.  — Tbft  oM  CelU,  Rill  npK««?nl«d  bj  tha  WeTsb  Lji  th4  vatt  oT  Tag- 

bnw  It.  AngI»-aaxon.—  Tbr  Anglo-SBiani.lhrougli  ■  piriwl  oTHKnl  Eeolniit^ 

Thli.  IhoDgh  nunr  to  the  EEgliih  thto  tnj  oT  ths  athsn  mn,  (hmigli  Igdesd  th* 
InnntoTllisEiigllih,  nlll  la  oQliUelf  Eagllih :  It  li  Anglo -Siioii.irannan'fVeneA. 
Tbt  Nontuiu,  wbo  Hlllid  Id  Eogliuid  In  lbs  Iwrinh  nnlnrj,  brought  villi  ttasD  ■ 
BOU*  UMntDTt.    BDt  llnaNoimin-Frelich.DolEnghifa.    CAurcA-Xaeln— Th( 


A  literatore  ia  named,  not  from  the  soil  on  which  it  thrives,  but 
from  the  language  in  vhich  it  ia  written.    Hence, 

Engliah  Literature  is  the  literature  which  exists  in  the 
EngltBh  language. 
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What  it  Indndet. — It  mcludes  works  written  by  Acaericana,  as 
well  as  those  written  by  Englishmen.  It  includes  the  works  even  of 
foreigners)  provided  those  works  are  written  in  the  English  language. 

How  Divided.  —  For  convenience  of  treatment^  and  in  accordance 
with  general  usage,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  English  works 
written  in  England  and  its  dependencies  are  considered  in  the  present 
volume,  under  the  head  of  English  Literature ;  those  written  in  the 
United  States  are  considered  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the  head  of 
American  Literature. 

To  fix  a  precise  point  when  English  Literature  may  be 
said  to  have  begun,  we  must  first  ascertain  how  far  back 
the  English  Language  goes. 

Note. — In  one  sense,  Language,  being  In  a  constant  state  of  transition,  has  no  begin- 
ning—  none,  tliat  is,  which  muy  be  traced  to  some  precise  point  in  historical  times. 
And  yetf  if  we  follow  any  language  back  from  its  present  condition  through  succes- 
sive changes,  we  find  after  a  while,  that  the  documents  which  appear  in  it  are  no 
longer  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  The  stream  is  lost.  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
for  conrenience  of  treatment,  to  assume  a  point,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  where  the 
language,  in  its  present  form,  may  be  said  to  begin.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  the  En^ 
lish  language,  historical  eronts  have  defined  this  point  more  sharply  than  is  the  case 
with  most  languages.  The  Saxons  in  England  maintained  their  language  comparir 
lively  unimpaired  until  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  A.  D.  1006.  For  one  or  two 
centuries  after  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  a  sharp  conflict  took  place,  not  only  be- 
tween the  two  races,  but  also  between  the  two  languages.  The  final  result  was  a 
mixed  race  and  a  mixed  Unguage  —  predominantly  Saxon,  but  with  a  large  Norman 
element. 

The  mixed  language  resulting  from  the  Conquest,  neither 
pure  Saxon,  such  as  Alfred  spoke  and  wrote,  still  less  pure 
Norman-French,  such  as  William  and  his  barons  spoke,  is 
our  modern  English. 

Change!  that  took  plaee.  —  In  the  process  by  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  became  English,  two  vital  changes  took  place.  1.  Lon  of  Infec- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was  an  inflectional 
language.  In  the  rude  jostling  of  Saxon  and  Norman  speech,  these 
inflections  were  forced  to  give  way.  This  was  the  first  result,  and  it 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  shock  and  violence  of  the  Conquest 
2.  New  Word*.  The  second  result,  and  one  considerably  later,  was  the 
introduction  of  foreign  words.  It  was  not  until  the  Normans  began 
to  consider  themselves  Ejiglishmen,  and  to  use  the  language  of  the 
natives,  that  Norman  words  began  to  show  themselves  in  any  great 
abundance  in  English  composition. 
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The  Freeite  Point.  —  In  a  change  so  gradual*  and  continuouB  as  that 
of  the  transition  of  a  language  from  its  ancient  form  to  its  modem 
form,  it  is  not  easy,  as  already  stated,  to  fix  a  precise  point,  where  it 
ceases  to  be  one,  and  becomes  clearly  the  other.    But, 

The  date,  A.  D.  1200,  may  be  assumed  as  a  convenient  dividing  line 
between  the  old  language  and  the  new. 

Documents  written  much  earlier  than  that  are  either  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Norman-French,  according  to  the  birth  and  the  proclivities  of  the 
writer ;  documents  later  than  that,  very  rapidly  became  unmistakably 
English. 

Taking  thii  Tiew  of  the  subject,  ttuA  ie,  recogniiing  the  Ungiutge  u  being  English 
fkx)m  and  a/ler  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  author  in  chrono- 
logical order  that  claims  attention,  is  a  Chronicler  by  the  name  of  Layamon. 


The  Brut  of  Layamon. 

The  work  of  Layamon  is  called  Brut,  or  more  ftilly, 
BrtUus  of  England,  It  is  a  chronicle  of  British  affairs, 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  an  imaginary  son  of  ^SSneas  of 
Troy,  to  the  death  of  King  Cadwalader,  A.  D.  689. 

History  of  the  Manntcript. — The  existence  of  this  Chronicle  in 
manuscript  has  long  been  known,  but  it  has  not  attracted  particular 
attention  until  quite  lately.  The  earlier  critics  spoke  of  it  slightingly. 
Extracts  from  it,  however,  were  printed  from  time  to  time,  by  differ- 
ent explorers,  which  gradually  increased  the  public  estimation  of  its 
merits,  and,  at  length,  in  1847,  it  was  printed,  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
having  then  brought  out  a  splendid  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  3 
vols.  Svo.,  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

Origin  of  the  JLegend, — Among  the  old  Britons  in  Walee  and  Cornwall  of 
Xngland,  and  in  Armorica  or  Brittany  on  the  coaat  of  France,  there  had  grown 
np  a  most  extraordinary  man  of  legends  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the 
race.  These  Welshmen  have  always  been  an  imaginatlTe  people,  and  their  secluded 
condition  in  those  early  centuries  fiarorod  the  growth  of  wild  imaginations.  They 
were  connected  ecclesiastically  with  Rome.  Some  of  them,  who  knew  Latin,  had 
learned  enough  of  Yirgil  to  know  that  Rome  was  connected  somehow  with  Troy. 
Their  legends,  consequently,  presented  a  strange  Jumble  of  facts.  The  great  object 
of  patriotic  ambition  with  them  seemed  to  be  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  race  back 
to  ancient  Troy.  This  floating  mass  of  traditionary  legends  had  been  collected  by 
tome  Celtic  hand,  and  woren,  with  all  possible  gravity,  into  a  formal  history  of 
Britain,  tracing  its  line  of  monarchs  back,  in  regular  succession,  to  Brutus,  an  imagi- 
BAry  son  of  Aaeas  of  Troy.  Brutus  settled  in  Britain,  as  iEneas  did  in  Italy.  Such 
WM  tht  traditioii. 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  —  An  English  monk,  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth,  tnns- 
Uted  into  Latin  thin  Welsh  Chronicle,  now  1o«t.  Ueoffrey  called  bis  book  Uiatoria 
BrUoHUMf  A  lliHtory  of  the  Britons.  It  contuiucd  all  sort^i  of  incredible  stories  and 
fables,  clatwicol,  Chridtiau  and  hvathen,  the  uffitpriiig  of  an  imaginative  people,  among 
¥rild  scenery,  in  an  early  stttge  of  society.  As  hitttory  it  is  worthieiM.  It  forms,  how* 
ever,  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  the  materials  of  a  large 
number  of  the  earliest  works  that  exist,  both  in  English  and  in  Norman-Vreuch,  Itav- 
ing  been  drawn  from  this  crude  maiis  of  fictions,  misnamed  liistory. 

Origin  of  the  Rhyming  CJhronicierM,  —  The  first  writers  that  wo  may 
fairly  call  English,  were  Rhyming  Chroniclers.  They  professed  to  give  in  metre  a 
reconl  of  early  British  history,  and  the  matter  of  their  Chronicles  Mas  made  up  from 
these  grote8<|ue  Welsh  traditions,  so  industriously  preserved  l>y  Ueoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
They  did  not,  however,  always  take  their  materials  directly  from  Geoffrey.  Previously 
to  their  time,  a  race  of  minstrels  had  sprung  up  in  France,  and  these  French  poeti 
were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  materials  collected  by  Geoffrey.  Within  a 
very  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  work,  they  had  translated  these  legends 
from  his  prose  Latin  to  Norman-French  metre.  Some  of  the  English  Chroniclers 
took  their  stories  from  these  Norman-French  poems ;  some  took  directly  from  the 
original  Latin  of  Geoffrey;  some  took  from  both  sources;  and  all  added  and  varied, 
each  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  circumstances. 

Origin  of  JLagafnon's  Chronicle, —  lAyamon^t  Chronicle,  Bruhu  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  the  main  a  translation  of  a  Chronicle  of  the  same  name,  **  Brut  d'Angle- 
terre,"  by  Wace,  a  Norman-French  poet,  who  took  the  story  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Layamon,  however,  beijides  translating  from  Wace,  took  materials  also  from  other 
•ources,  particularly  from  Venerable  Bede,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Great 
Britain. 

Of  Layamon  himself  we  know  nothing,  except  what  he 
himself  tells  us,  which  is  very  little.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  priest,  and  that  he  resided  at  Ernley,  near  Redstone, 
in  Worcestershire ;  and  he  seems  to  say  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  services  of  the  church  there. 

Date  of  the  Chronicle.  —  The  composition  of  the  Chronicle,  BnUuM 
of  Englandj  htxs  been  assigned,  from  internal  evidence,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  not  later,  probably,  than  the  year  1205. 

Versiftoation  of  the  Chronicle.  —  The  French  Chronicle  which   Layamon 

followed  was  in  eight-syllable  rhyming   couplets.    Layamon's  Brutut   tometimet 

rhymes;  as, 

—  Kinges    — theines     — velde 

— thinges    — sweines    — scelde. 

OccaaionaUy  also  it  runs  into  regular  octo-syllabics ;  as, 

Summe  beo  gnnncn  lopcn, 
Summe  heo  driren  balles. 

There  is,  too,  an  occasional  appearance  of  the  pecnliar  alliteration  which  characterised 
the  old  Saxon  poetry.*    On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  tliat  Layamon,  for  his  Teraifloa- 

*  Se«  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric ;  fubject,  Teniflcation,  p.  222. 
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tion,  either  followed  some  system  of  his  own,  dependent  apon  artiflcee  which,  at  this 
ditftance,  we  cannot  appreciate,  —  which,  at  any  rate,  we  have  not  yet  discovered, — 
or,  which  is  probable,  that  he  had  no  system  of  verse,  but  simply  broke  up  his  matter 
into  short  lines,  iilce  the  original  which  lie  was  translating,  and  that  in  so  doing,  he 
occasionally  adopted  both  Its  metre  and  its  rhyme.  Though  thus  without  any  dis- 
coverable, or  recognised,  system  of  versification,  the  Brutus  of  Layamon  has  no  little 
of  poetic  fire.  Ihe  passage  which  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  contains  some- 
thing more  than  the  creeping  lines  of  a  more  chronicler.  It  is  the  work  of  a  creative 
imagination.    It  has  thu  ring  of  true  poetry. 

Linguistie  Value  of  t/ie  Chr&nicle. —The  linguistic  valae  of  Layamon'f 
Brutus  is  very  great.  The  Chronicle  is  considerable  in  amount,  numbering  32,260 
lines ;  and  it  shows  us  the  condition  of  the  language  in  that  interesting  and  curious 
transition  stage,  about  midway  between  the  pure  old  Saxon  and  the  established 
modem  English,  having  as  yet  adopted  almost  no  Nomian  or  Latin  words,  less  than 
one  hundred  in  the  whole  work,  but  having  already  lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
Saxon  grammatical  inflections. 

The  Ormulum. 

The  Ormulum  ia  so  called  from  its  author,  Orm,  as  he 
himself  says,  in  the  opening  couplet : 

This  b6c  is  ncmned  Ormulum, 
Forthy  that  Orm  it  wrote. 

History  of  the  Ormulutn. — The  history  of  this  work  is  rather  curioos.  Only 
a  single  manuscript  copy  exints,  and  that  opparently  the  original  copy  or  auto- 
graph of  the  author.  It  was  found  at  the  Hugite,  in  Holland,  in  1659,  among  the 
books  of  the  deceased  book-colloctor,  Tan  Ylict,  and  was  purchased  by  the  eminent 
scholar,  Francis  Junius,  and  by  him  was  bequeathed,  among  other  treasures,  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford.  It  was  supposed  by  Tan  Tliet  to  be  an  old  Gothic  or 
Swedish  manuscript.  As  it  is  not  broken  up  into  verses,  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  prose, 
nntil  1775,  when  Tyrwhitt  discovered  that  it  was  in  verse.  Since  the  announcement 
of  this  discovery,  the  Ormnlnm  has  attracted  increasing  attention,  as  an  important 
docnmcnt  in  early  English  literature ;  and  finally,  in  1852,  it  was  printed  in  handsome 
style  by  the  Oxford  University  press,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  White,  formerly 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  that  University. 

Sut^eet  of  the  OrmtUum.  —  The  Ormulum  is  a  series  of  Homilies,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  homilies  being  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  appointed  to  be 
read  inthedaily  mass  service  of  the  church.  The  writer,  Orm,  first  gives  apamphrastic 
version  of  the  gospel  for  the  day ;  changing  freely,  and  adding  to,  the  matter,  so  as  to 
■nit  his  verse.    He  then  adds  an  exposition. 

Date  of  the  Ormnlnm.  —  The  Ormulum  was  written  somewhere  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  little  later  than  the  Brutua 
of  Layamon,  perhaps  about  the  year  1220. 

IHcHon  of  the  OrtnuZuym.  —  The  Ormulum,  like  the  Bmtns  of  Layamon, 
has  almost  no  Norman-fVench  words.    It  shows  the  language  in  that  state  in  which 
ttie  old  Saxon  Inflectioiw  %n  naarlj  cone,  the  grammatical  structure  being  almoat 
8» 
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identical  with  modem  Knglieh,  tnit  foreign  worda  hare  not  yet  began  to  intmde  them- 
•elrea.  Kinety-eeren  per  cent,  of  the  words,  according  to  Prol  Manila  are  of  Saxon 
origin. 

Veraifleation  of  the  Ormulutn.  —  The  Terse,  in  the  Onnnlnm,  does  not 
rhyme,  nor  has  it  the  Saxon  alliteration,  but  it  is  metrical  thronghont,  and  consisti 
of  coaplets,  arranged  in  lines  alternately  of  eight  syllables  and  seren  syllables,  the  first 
line  baring  four  exact  iambics,  and  the  second  having  three  iambics  with  an  additional 
short  syllable.    Thus : 

I  NOW  broth. «r  Wilt  Cr,  brOth.fir  min,  | 
I  Xft«r  I  th«  fi3sh,te  klud,«.* 

This  metrical  construction  is  so  thoroughly  maintained  that  the  ear  soon  nneon- 
iciously  waits  for  and  recognizes  the  line  paunos,  with  the  same  feeling  of  pleased 
expectancy  with  which  in  rhyming  verse  we  wait  for  the  rhyme.  It  is  a  peculiar  and 
not  unpleasiug  form  of  blank  verse. 

The  Ancren  Riwle. 

The  title,  Ancren  RiwlCj  means  **  Anchoresses'  Rule,"  — 
Ancren  being  the   abbreviated   form  of  the  old  genitive 
Ancrena,"  and  Riwle  being  the  old  spelling  for  "  Rule." 


«( 


Of^ect  of  the  Work.  —  The  Ancren  Riwle  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the 
monastic  life,  written  by  an  ecclesiastic,  apparently  one  in  high  authority,  for  the 
direction  of  three  ladies,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  who.  with  their  domestic  ser- 
vants, or  lay  sisters,  formed  the  entire  community  of  a  religious  house. 

Date  of  the  Work.  —  The  composition  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  is  re- 
ferred to  the  same  date  as  the  Ormulum,  possibly  a  little  later.  The 
year  1225  is  given  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  is  interesting  as  an 
extended  specimen  of  prose  of  the  same  period  with  the  two  poetical 
works  already  noticed. 

Its  ZMrtion.  — The  Ancren  Riwle  has  a  larger  percentage  of  Latin  words  than 
either  of  the  two  works  before  mentioned.  This  is  easily  explained.  All  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  most  of  the  treatises  then  extant  on  religious  topics,  were 
In  Latin.  An  ecclesiastic,  composing  a  work  in  English  for  the  direction  of  a  company 
of  ladies  wishing  to  lead  a  recluse  life,  would  naturally  use  occasionally  the  Latin 
terms  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  Tn  other  respects,  the  language  is  very  much 
the  same  as  in  Layaroon  and  the  Ormnlnm. 

The  work  was  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  in  1853. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

At  the  distance  of  nearly  a  century  from  Layamon,  is  a 
rhyming  Chronicler,  Robert  of  Gloucester.  All  we  know 
of  him  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  and  as 

•Bm  Hart*i  Oompoaltion  and  Rhetoric;  lal^iect,  TaraUtoation,  pp.  218,  219. 
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he  alludes  to  events  which  occurred  in  1297,  he  must  have 
written,  or  at  least  Wished,  his  Chronicle  after  that  date. 

Charftcter  of  the  Work.  —  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  is  a  ver- 
sified history  of  British  affairs,  from  the  imaginary  Bmtus  of  Troy 
down  to  the  death  of  Henry  III^  A.  D.  1272.  The  first  part  ia  a 
translation  from  Qeofirey  of  Monmouth.  In  later  portions  of  his 
Chronicle  he  draws  upon  more  trustworthy  souiees,  and  consequently 
his  work  has  some  value  as  history,  partHmlarly  that  describing  the 
events  and  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Ita  TeraifieaHon,  —  It  is  written  for  the  mo«t  part  in  Alexandrine  metre,  or 
iambic  twelTe-eyllable  rhyming  conplets.  Sometimef  the  lines  run  into  fourteen 
syllables. 

Ita  JHetion.  —  The  language  lihowB  great  adrance  firom  the  documents  pre- 
Tionsly  described,  and  requires  almost  no  change  to  be  intelligible  to  the  modern 
reader.    The  proportion  of  Romance,  or  Norman-French,  words  is  about  flre  per  cent. 

The  Chronicle  was  printed  in  1724,  and  again  reprinted  in  ISIO. 

Robert  of  Brunne. 

At  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century  from  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  is  Robert  Manning,  generally  called,  from  his 
birthplace,  Robert  of  Brunne.  His  Chronicle  was  finished 
in  the  year  1338. 

Further  Fartienlari.  —  Eobert  of  Brunnc's  Chronicle  is  the  most 
Tolnminous  work  extant  in  the  English  of  this  period.  It  gives  a 
rhjming  history  of  England  from  Brutus  of  Troy  down  to  the  death 
of  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1307.  The  first  part,  from  Brutus  to  Cadwalader, 
A.  D.  689,  is  a  translation  of  Wace's  Brutus,  and  is,  like  it,  in  eight- 
syllable  rhyming  couplets.  The  remaining  portion  is  a  translation 
from  a  contemporary  Norman-French  chronicle,  and  is,  like  it,  in 
Alexandrian,  or  twelve  -  syllable  rhyming  couplets.  It  shows  some 
advance,  both  in  language  and  in  poetical  merit,  upon  its  predecessors. 

The  Metrical  Romance. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Metrical  Romance  was  a 
tale  of  love  and  adventure,  told  in  verse. 

Origin  of  the  Bomance.  —  Metrical  romances  were  first  brought 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  Works  of  this  kind  were  immensely 
popoliTi  both  in  France  and  England.    At  length,  when  the  govern- 
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ing  race  in  England  began  to  use  the  language  of  their  adopted  oountiy, 
aimilar  romances  in  English  were  composed  for  their  amusement. 
These  were  imitations  or  translations  from  the  Norman-French,  and 
80  little  did  the  translators  contribute  to  them  of  their  own  invention, 
that  the  names  even  of  the  authors  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Period  of  the  Metrical  Romance.  —  The  Metrical  Romance  began 
as  early  as  A.  D.  1200,  about  the  time  of  Layamon's  Brutus.  It  flour- 
ished to  some  extent  during  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  time  of 
its  greatest  ascendency  was  in  the  fourteenth.  After  A.  D.  1400, 
it  began  to  wane,  and  finally  it  gave  way  to  the  prose  romance,  and 
then  disappeared  altogether  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  when 
it  was  for  a  time  quickened  into  new  life,  though  in  a  dififerent  form, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Chronicle  and  the  Bctnance  Compared,  —  The  namn,  coantrief, 
persons,  events,  and  so  on,  which  are  found  in  the  Ctironicle,  are  found  also  in 
the  Romance.  But  the  latter,  instead  of  containing  merely  a  dry  succession  of 
•Tenti,  breathes  in  each  cnM  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  which 
was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  adventure.  Tlie  subjects  indeed  were  various:  some- 
times the  siege  of  Troy ;  sometimes  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  Merlin,  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans ;  sometimes  the  exploits  of  King  Alexander,  or  of  Charlemagne. 
But  the  time,  the  scene,  the  persons,  made  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
poem.  Whatever  was  the  name,  date,  or  place  of  the  events  detcribed,  the  real 
subjects  were  always  a  tale  of  love,  an  adventure  for  the  true  faith,  a  tournament,  a 
troubadour,  a  Christian  knight,  a  pngan  foe.  In  form  and  in  name,  the  romances  were 
based  upon  the  legendary  chronicles  of  the  monks  and  the  rhymers,  bat  in  reality  they 
were  poetical  portraitures  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  produced. 

Why  Anonymotuf, — The  interest  of  these  works  is  in  the  story,  and  that 
was  of  Norman-French  origin.  The  English  translators  thought  so  little  of  their  own 
labors  as  not  even  to  affix  their  names  to  their  works.  Nor  is  the  English  dress  which 
was  given  them  of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  any  spebial  consideration.  This  general 
review,  therefore,  is  all  that  seems  to  bo  required. 

yamea  of  the  MoH  Celehrat^^.  —  The  names  of  some  of  the  moet  cele- 
brated of  these  Romances  are  Sir  Tristram,  King  Hom^  Sir  Hdvelok,  Sir  Ouy^  The 
Sqitire  of  Low  Degree^  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  King  Ali9andrr^  The  King  of  T!w«,  The 
Death  of  Arthur,  The  Soudan  of  Damaseu»,  etc.    M«>st  of  them  have  been  printed. 


■oo**Coo- 


EXTRACTS. 


King  Arthur*!  Dream. 
To  niht  a  mine  slepe, 
Ther  ich  laei  on  bure, 
Me  imaette  a  sweven ; 
Ther  vore  ich  ful  sari  aem. 
Me  imw^**^  that  mon  me  hof 


The  Same  Moderniied. 
To-night  in  my  sleep, 
Where  I  lay  in  bower, 
Me  befel  a  dream ; 
Therefor  I  fall  sorry  am. 
Me  befel  that  men  me  hove  [raised] 
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Uppen  are  halle. 

Tha  halle  ich  gon  bestriden, 

Swulc  ich  wolde  riden. 

AUe  tha  lond  tha  ich  ah, 

AUe  ich  ther  over  sah. 

And  Walwain  sat  bivoren  me ; 

Mi  sweord  he  bar  an  honde. 

Tha  com  Modred  fisiren  ther 

Mid  un-imete  volke. 

He  bar  an  his  honde 

Ane  wiax  strange. 

He  bigon  to  hewene 

Hardliche  swithe, 

And  tha  postes  for-heoa  alle 

Tha  heolden  up  the  halle. 

Ther  ich  isej  Wenheaer  eke, 

Wimmonen'leoAiest  me: 

Al  there  muche  halle  rof 

Mid  hire  honden  heo  to-droh. 

Tha  halle  gon  to  haelden, 

And  ich  haeld  to  gronden, 

That  mi  riht  aerm  to-brac 

Tha  seide  Modred,  Have  that ! 

Adon  yeol  tha  halle^ 

And  Walwain  gon  to  valle, 

A  feol  a  there  eorthe ; 

His  aermes  brekeen  beine. 

And  ich  igrap  mi  sweoid  leofe 

Mid  mire  leoft  honde, 

And  smaet  of  Modred  is  haft, 

That  hit  wond  a  there  veld ; 

And  tha  quene  ich  ill  to-snathde^ 

Mid  deore  mine  sweorde, 

And  seodthen  ich  heo  adon  sette 

In  ane  swarte  putte. 

And  al  mi  vole  riche 

Sette  to  fleme, 

That  noste  ich  under  Criste 


Upon  aiiyhalL 

The  hall  I  gan  bestride^ 

So  as  I  would  ride. 

All  the  land  that  I  owed  [owned], 

All  I  there  oversaw. 

And  Walwain^  sat  before  me; 

My  sword  he  bore  in  hand. 

Then  came  Modred'  to  fare  there 

With  unmeasured  folk. 

He  bare  in  his  hand 

An  axe  strong. 

He  began  to  hew 

Hard-like  very, 

And  the  posts  through-hewed  all 

That  held  up  the  hall. 

There  I  saw  Guinever*  eke^ 

Of  women  loTedest  to  me: 

All  the  much  hall  roof 

With  her  hands  she  down-drew. 

The  hall  began  to  tumble^ 

And  I  tumbled  to  ground, 

That  my  right  arm  brake. 

Then  said  Modred,  Hs^ve  that! 

Adown  fell  the  hall, 

And  Walwain  gan  to  iaH^ 

And  fell  on  the  earth ;' 

His  arms  broken  both. 

And  I  griped  my  sword  loved 

With  my  left  hand, 

And  smote  off  Modred  his  head, 

That  it  wended  on  the  field ; 

And  the  queen  I  all  snedded,* 

With  my  dear  sword, 

And  thereafter  I  her  adown  set 

In  a  black  pit 

And  all  my  rich  folk 

Set  to  flight, 

That  ne-wist  I  under  Christ 


*  His  Minor-bMrer.  tHis  mortal  foe. 

*Tlie  Qnaen,  who  wemed  in  the  dreun  to  be  in  consplncy  with  Modred  againit  him. 

^Cnttoplecee. 

c 
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Whar  heo  bicomen  weoren. 

Buten  mi  seolf  ich  gon  atstonden 

Uppen  ane  wolden, 

And  ich  ther  wondrien  agon 

Wide  yeond  than  moren. 

Ther  ich  isah  gripes 

And  grcisliche  fugheles. 

Tha  com  an  gulden  leo 

Lithen  over  dune. 

Deoren  Bwithe  hende 

Tha  ure  Drihten  make. 

Tha  leo  me  om  foren  to, 

And  iueng  me  bi  than  midle, 

And  forth  hire  gun  yeongcn 

And  to  there  sae  wende. 

And  ich  isaeh  thae  vthen 

I  there  sae  driucn ; 

And  the  leo  i  than  ulode 

Iwende  with  me  seolue. 

Tha  wit  i  sae  comen, 

Tha  vthen  me  hire  binomen. 

Com  ther  an  fiac  lithe, 

And  feredeti  me  to  londe. 

Tha  wes  ich  al  wet, 

And  weri  of  sorycn,  and  seoc. 

Tha  gon  ich  iwakien, 

Swithe  ich  gon  to  quakien ; 

Tha  gon  ich  to  binien 

Swule  icli  al  fur  bume. 

And  swa  ich  habbe  al  niht 

Of  mine  swcuene  swithe  ithoht; 

For  ich  what  to  iwisse 

Agan  is  al  mi  blL^se ; 

For  a  to  mine  live 

Soryen  ich  mot  driye. 

Wale  that  ich  nabbe  here 

Wenheuer  mine  queue! 


Where  they  were  become. 

But  myeelf  I  gan  stand 

Upon  a  wold  [heath], 

And  I  there  gan  to  wander 

Wide  beyond  [over]  the  moors. 

There  I  saw  griffons 

And  gfrisly  fowls. 

Then  came  a  golden  lion 

To  glide  over  the  down. 

A  deer  [beast]  very  handsome 

That  our  Lord  made. 

The  lion  me  ran  forward  to, 

And  togk  me  by  the  middle^ 

And  forth  herself  gan  move, 

And  to  the  sea  went. 

And  I  saw  the  waves 

Li  the  sea  drive ; 

And  the  lion  in  the  flood 

Went  with  me  sel£ 

When  we  in  sea  came. 

The  waves  from  me  her  took. 

Came  there  a  fish  to  glide, 

And  brought  me  to  land. 

Then  was  I  all  wet, 

A  weary  from  sorrow,  and  ack. 

When  gan  I  awaken. 

Much  I  gan  to  quaken ; 

Tlien  gan  I  to  tremble 

As  if  I  all  afire  burned. 

And  so  I  have  all  night 

Of  my  dream  much  thought ; 

For  I  wot  to  wis 

Agone  is  all  my  bliss ; 

For  aye  to  my  life 

Sorrow  I  must  drive, 

Welaway  that  I  ne-have  here 

Guinever,  my  queen  I 


CHAPTER  11. 
Chaucer  and  his  Contemporaries. 

The  fourteenth  century  ia  celebrated  io  English  annals 
by  the  long  and  euccessfiil  reign  of  Ednard  III.,  and  by 
the  military  gloriea  of  his  eod,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
achieved  in  Uie  famous  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  in  _ 
France^ 

,  (HtII  isd  Seligloiu  I)iteont«iit«.  —  Berore  the  cloee  of  the  c^itury, 
aUo,  eerioue  discoDtenta  sroee  among  the  caininon  people  on  account 
of  the  oppreadons  of  ihe  government,  and  the  first  distinct  protest  was 
dttered  against  the  irregularities  of  Ihe  religious  orders.  In  r^aid 
both  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  there  was  a  noteworthy  atm^le, 
ioA  many  of  the  reformn  'in  both,  which  took  effect  two  centnriei 
e  distinctly  traceable  to  the  efforts  put  forth,  and  the  opini<»a 
'n  thia  stirring  period. 

Writwi  of  tha  pMlod. — The  fourteenth  centory  has  «  few  names  of 
note  b  the  history  of  English  litemture.  These  are  Chaitcer,  Qoweb, 
PiEBB  Plowkam,  WYCKuyra,  and  8ib  John  HAiii>ErnJ.E. 

Chaucer. 

Geoffrey  Chancer,  1328-1400,18  oar  first  great  poet,  —  so 
incomparably  great,  as  to  all  that  went  before,  that  he  ia 
distinctively  called  the  Father  of  English  Poetry. 

Without  undertaking  to  determine  the  precise  rank  of 
Oiaucer,  it  la* yet  safe  to  say  that  his  name  would  be  found 
in  any  list  meant  to  include  the  five  greatest  poets  of 
Eogluidl 
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Personal  Hittory.  —  The  personal  history  of  Chaucer  is  involved  in 
no  little  obscurity.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  date  of  his  birth  is  cer- 
tainly known,  though  an  early  tradition  asserts  that  he  was  bom  in 
London,  and  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  commonly  received 
date  of  1328,  as  that  of  his  birth.  His  writings  give  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  liberally  educated,  and  both  the  great  Universities  claim 
him.  Even  on  this  point,  however,  there  is  no  certainty,  though  there 
is  a  fair  probability  in  the  conjecture  that,  according  to  a  custom  much 
prevalent  at  that  time,  he  began  his  studies  in  one  University  and  fin- 
ished them  in  the  other,  as  there  is  also  in  the  supposition  that  he 
spent  some  time  in  study  abroad  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Social  PosiUon.  —  Chaucer  evidently  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and 
his  connections  through  life  were  with  people  of  rank  and  quality. 
He  lived  in  stirring  times,  being  contemporary  with  Wycklifie,  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Edward  III.,  the  invader  of 
France,  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  the  hero  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 
Chaucer  was  himself  in  the  army  that  invaded  France,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  held  at  difierent  times  various  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument,  and  the  few  authentic  records  of  him  that  we  have  show 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  highest  nobility  in  the 
kingdom. 

Marriage.  —  Chaucer  was  by  marriage  closely  connected  with  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  was,  for  a  long  time,  second  only  to  the  King  himself, 
and  whose  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  during  Chaucer's  life,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  FV.  This  marriage  connection 
arose  as  follows :  In  the  train  of  those  who  came  over  as  attendants  to 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  was  Sir  Payne  Roet 
Roet  had  two  daughters,  Katherine,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Philippa,  who  was  married  to  Chaucer.  Philippa, 
Chaucer's  wife,  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  and  Chaucer  himself 
was  valet  to  the  King. 

JF^rther  PariiinUara.  —By  this  xnarrlag«  Chancer  became  allied  also  to  eight 
kings,  four  queens,  and  fire  princes,  of  England ;  to  six  kings,  and  three  queens,  of 
Scotland ;  to  two  cardinals,  more  than  thirty  dukes,  and  almost  as  many  duchesses,  of 
England ;  to  soyeral  dukes  of  Scotland;  and  to  many  princes  and  eminent  nobility  on 
the  continent.  Furthermore,  his  great-great  grandson,  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  lin^l 
descendant  in  the  flfth  generation,  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Richard  III., 
but  perished,  like  his  royal  master,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Political  and  Seligioni  Aifinitiet.  —  Chaucer's  writings  show  him  to 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  Wycklifie  and  the  Lancastrians,  in  their 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  hierarchy.  He  does 
not  indeed  enter  into  the  political  and  religious  questiona  of  the 
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time  as  a  disputant,  but  the  sketches  of  character  which  he  gives  show 
plainly  enough  where  his  sympathies  lie.  Those  who  are  painted  as 
models  of  excellence,  like  the  Good  Parson,  belong  to  the  national 
party  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy ;  while  those  who  are  held  up  to 
ridicule,  like  the  Friar  and  the  Sumpnour,  belong  to  the  class  whose 
ecclesiastical  connection  was  with  Rome  rather  than  with  England. 

Pablio  Potitioiii.  —  Chaucer  was  employed  on  scTeral  occasions  in 
foreign  embassies :  some  secret,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  transpired, 
some  for  commercial  negotiations,  and  some  for  negotiating  royal  and 
princely  marriages.  On  one  of  these  embassies  into  Italy,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  met  with  the  poet  Petrarch.  He  held  for  many  years 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  for  the  port  of  London,  and  he 
had  various  pensions  from  Edward  III.,  from  Richard  IL,  and  from 
Henry  IV. 

Hii  Inoome. — Though  at  one  time,  for  reasons  which  are  not  now 
known,  he  was  straitened  in  his  income,  it  is  evident  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  his  means  were  ample  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  position  in  life  which  his  connections  entitled  him  to  hold.  Hia 
income,  on  a  careful  examination,  is  believed  to  have  been  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day. 

Chaucer's  principal  work,  The  Canterbury  Tales,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  late  in  life,  after  the  age  of 
sixty,  though  it  is  probable  that  one  at  least  of  the  Tales, 
and  that  the  longest  in  the  collection,  had  been  written 
earlier  as  a  separate  performance. 

Plan  of  the  Work.  —  According  to  the  plot  of  this  celebrated  work, 
the  poet  represents  himself  as  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  &  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  At  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  Southwark, 
he  meets  with  nine-and-twenty  other  pilgrims,  all  bound  on  the  same 
errand.  They  become  acquainted,  and  resolve  to  make  the  journey  in 
company,  the  host  of  the  Tabard  going  along  as  self-constituted  master 
of  ceremonies.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  they  agree  that  each 
shall  tell  a  tale,  both  going  and  returning.  Hence  the  name,  "  The 
Canterbury  Tales." 

Strootnre  of  the  Work.  —  In  his  Prologue,  which  is  itself  no  incon- 
siderable poem,  Chaucer  describes  each  of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  in 
these  descriptions  has  given  a  series  of  portraits  that  are  unequalled 
of  their  kind  in  English  literature.  In  the  art  of  word-painting,  these 
portniti  haye  never  been  surpassed.  They  oonstitate  a  picture  gal- 
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lery,  of  which  the  great  English  race  may  well  be  proud,  as  a  mona- 
ment  of  art  which  can  never  decay,  and  which  can  never  be  stolen  by 
Vandal  invaders.  The  gay  cavalcade  having  set  out,  the  narration  of 
the  tales  is  interspersed  with  amusing  incidents  of  the  journey.  Each 
tale  is  in  keeping  with  the  supposed  character  of  the  narrator ;  and  as 
each  is  taken  from  some  walk  in  life  different  from  the  otherM,  the 
whole  together  form  a  moving  panorama  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Probably  of  no  country  in  the  world,  except  per- 
haps Arabia  and  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  have  we  such 
a  lively  picture  as  Chaucer,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  has  given  us  of 
the  England  of  Wycklifie  and  Edward  ITT. 

Cinmuurianee*  of  iia  CotnpoaUion.  — This  work,  ao  far  u  w«  can  learn,  was 
written  during  the  last  ten  jears  of  the  author's  life,  and  after  his  withdrawal  from 
public  business.  The  flrnt  threesoore  years  of  his  life  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  special  training  for  this  great  work.  He  had  been  a  student,  a  soldier,  an  officer 
of  the  customs,  a  negotiator,  a  courtier.  He  had  seen  almost  erery  phase  of  public 
life,  ha<l  tried  his  hand  at  almost  erery  kind  of  style  **  prosing  and  Tening.**  He  had 
successfully  imitated  the  various  modes  of  versification  among  continental  writers,  as 
well  as  those  smong  his  own  countrymen,  and  had  learned  by  experience  which  of 
them  were  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Enpilish.  lie  seems  at  this  advanced  age 
to  have  been  not  only  in  possession  of  the  amplest  fruits  of  experience,  but  with  all 
his  intellectual  powers  unabated.  Thus  endowed  by  nature,  thns  cultivated  by  art, 
thus  laden  with  knowledge,  thus  invigorated  by  exercise,  in  circumstances  of  worldly 
comfort  and  honor,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  royal  favor,  the  veteran  poet,  from  his 
**  loopholes  of  retreat,"  may  be  seen  casting  his  practiced  eye  over  society,  and  pen- 
ning those  exquisite  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  which  have  made  the  Canterbury 
Talcs  the  most  arousing,  as  they  are  the  most  real  and  instructive,  picture  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  nation  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

€Hher  Poema.  — The  other  poems  of  Chancer  are,  The  RnmamU  of  (he  Bnm;  TVxv 
Htu  and  Cfreaeide  ;  The  Court  of  Love  ;  The  CimpMnt  of  Pity ;  Quern  Annelida  and  Fbtae 
ArciU ;  The  A$fmbly  of  fbwU^  sometimes  called  the  Parliament  of  Birds ;  The  Cbm- 
plaint  of  tht.  Black  Knight ;  Chaucer's  A.B.C.;  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  first  Duchess  of  Ijancaster ;  ne  House  of  Fhme ;  Cka»icer*s 
Dream ;  TV  Flower  and  Uie  Leaf;  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  ;  Th»  CompUdni  of  Mars 
and  Venus;  The  Cuckoo  and  the  NightingaU,  Besides  these  and  some  minor  poems 
Chaucer  wrote  three  prose  works  of  considerable  length :  A  translation  of  Boethius  on 
37ie  Oansolation  of  Philoenphy;  The  Testament  of  Love;  and  Tlte  Omctusians  of  the  As- 
troiabe,  a  treatise  on  practical  astronomy,  as  then  known,  written  somewhat  after  the 
Peter  Parley  style,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  his  young  son  Lewis. 

**In  elocution  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspicuity  of  versification,  Chancer 
his  predecessors  in  infinite  proportion:   his  genius  was  aniversal,  and 


adapted  to  themen  of  unbounded  variety ;  and  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting  fa- 
miliar manners  with  humor  and  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  passions  and  represent- 
ing the  beautiful  or  pure  in  otjects  of  nature,  with  grace  and  sublimity.**—  WarUm. 

**  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chancer.  His  merry  cheerfhlneas  is  Mpecially  de- 
licious to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  Is,  yet  how  periisctly  free 
Ihun  tbs  least  tobch  of  sickly  melancholy,  or  m«rbid  drooping.*'—  CUcricfpn. 
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Gower. 

John  Gower,  1320  (?)  - 1408,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Chaucer,  was  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  genius,  or  in  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  English  literature.  He  was 
far,  however,  from  lacking  either  genius  or  influence,  and 
his  name  is  constantly  coupled  with  that  of  Chaucer  in  all 
the  earlier  authors  or  writers  who  have  written  of  either. 

Oitwer  and  Chaueer,  —  Not  only  are  the  two  names  conpled  in  this  way,  but  in 
to  quoting  them,  it  is  obaerrable  that  the  name  of  Oower  uniformly  precedes  that  <tf 
Chancer,  tsom.  wliich  it  has  been  inferred  that  Oower  was  the  senior. 

** Oowtr^  that  first  garnished  onr  English  rode ; 

And  maijtter  Chaucer^  that  nobly  enterprised 
How  that  Bngiishe  myghte  freshely  be  ennewed.^ — SkeUon. 

**  As  moral  Oowar^  whoso  sontencions  dewe 
Adowne  reflareth,  with  fayre  golden  beams; 
And  after,  Chauoer'i  all  abroad  doth  shewe.**  —  Haw§t. 

**  Those  of  the  first  age  were  Gower  and  Chaucer^  —  Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 

The  date  of  Oower's  birth  has  not  been  ascertained,  bat  it  has  been  placed  by  con- 
lecture  at  1320. 

Ferional  Hittory. — Gower  was  the  personal  friend  of  Chaucer. 

This  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  brother  poets  speak  of 

each  other.    Thus  Gower,  in  one  of  his  poems,  represents  Venus  as 

saying: 

**  And  g^reet  well  Chancer  when  ye  meet, 

As  my  disciple  and  my  poete." 

And  again  Chaucer,  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  makes  the  following 

dedication  to  Gower : 

**0  moral  Oower !  this  boke  I  direct 
To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode." 

His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  his  will, 
lately  brought  to  light,  shows  him  to  have  had  considerable  possessions. 
He  was  married,  but  appears  not  to  have  had  any  children ;  and  a  few 
years  before  his  death  he  became  blind.  The  bulk  of  his  property  was 
left  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  conventual  church  in  Southwark,  where  his 
monument  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Bank  as  a  FMt — The  term  "  moral,''  applied  by  Chaucer,  has  stuck 
to  Gower  ever  since,  and  is  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was 
more  concerned  for  the  moral  correctness  of  his  writings  than  for  their 
elegance  or  taste.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  lacks  those  qualiti^  of  imagi- 
nation, fismcy,  and  -humor,  which  mark  so  strongly  his  great  contem- 
porary.   Gower  forms  a  tort  of  connecting  link  between  the  dying 
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minstrelsy  of  the  troubadours  and  the  joung  and  vigorous  growth  of 
an  independent  native  literature. 

Besides  some  smaller  poems,  Gk>wer  wrote  three  large 
works,  Speculum  MeditantU  (The  Mirror  of  Meditation), 
in  French ;  Vox  ClamarUia  (The  Voice  of  One  Crying  in 
the  Wilderness),  in  Lat^n ;  and  Oonfesno  Amantis  (The  Ck>n- 
fessions  of  a  Lover),  in  English. 

History  of  ^ks»e  Work9,  —  The  Speculum  MedUantia  lam  not  been  Men  In  mod- 
ern timet,  Mid  h«s  probably  perished.  The  Vo»  ClamaiUii  remained  in  manmcript 
until  1850,  when  It  wm  printed  for  the  Bozbnrghe  Clab.  The  Qf^feuio  Awtamtii  haf 
been  frequently  printed. 

Yoz  Clamantii. — This  is  in  Latin  Elegiacs,  of  which  there  are  seven 
hooks.  The  vhole  partakes  very  much  of  the  character  of  an  historical 
and  moral  essay. 

Confessio  Amaatls. — This,  heing  in  English,  is  the  work  hy  which 
GK)wer  is  chiefly  known.  It  is  of  immoderate  length, — extending  to 
more  than  thirty  thousand  lines.  It  was  once  much  read,  though  few 
would  now  undertake  so  formidable  a  task. 

Ptan  of  the  Poena.  —The  Oonftssio  Amantis  is  In  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  lorer  knd  his  confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus.  The  lorer,  unable  to  gain  the  fkror 
of  his  lady-loTe,  seeks  information  and  instmction  on  the  subject  from  his  priest 
Thus  the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  argument  is  to  this  effect.  *  As  erery 
▼ice  is  in  its  nature  unamiable,  It  ought  to  follow  that  immorality  is  inrariablT  pun- 
ished by  the  Indignation  of  tlie  fair  sex  ;  and  that  erery  fortunate  lorer  is  of  necessity 
a  good  man  and  a  good  Christian.  On  this  presumption,  the  confessor  passes  in  re- 
view all  the  defects  of  human  character,  and  carefully  scrutinises  the  heart  of  his 
penitent  with  respect  to  each.  And  whereas  example  is  more  imprssslTe  than  preocpt, 
be  Illustrates  his  injunctions  by  a  series  of  apposite  tales,  witb  ^be  morality  of  which 
the  loTer  professes  to  be  highly  edified.  Being  mors  addicted  to  learning  than  lorers 
generally  are,  he  gires  his  Instructor  an  opportunity  of  initiating  him  into  all  tha 
mysteries  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  of  alchemy.  Thus  the  author  goes  on 
through  the  whole  encyclopssdia  of  ancient  erudition,  drawing  not  firom  natnra 
and  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  which  Is  the  only  sufs  way  of  interesting  tha 
minds  of  others,  but  from  his  commonplace  work,  and  making  an  immense  patch- 
work of  most  grave  and  learned  morality,  having  in  it  nothing  that  comes  home  to 
men's  **  business  and  bosoms,'*  and  about  as  interesting,  for  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
as  a  table  of  contents,  or  a  chronological  chart !  He  appears  to  have  aimed,  not  so 
mnch  to  please  the  Imagination  of  his  readers,  as  to  astonish  them  by  the  array  of  bis 
learning.  He  has  therefore  laid  under  contribution  all  the  learning  of  the  sga,  such 
as  it  was,  and  to  have  cast  it  Into  the  mould  required  by  the  frigid  conoaits  of  tha 
Oonrts  of  Love  of  the  ProTenfal  and  the  early  English  romances. 

•Sea  Sllis'i  Barly  XngUsh  Poati. 
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Piers  Plowman. 

Another  work  of  great  celebrity  and  value,  belonging  to 
tins  period  of  our  literary  history,  is  one  commonly  known 
as  Piers  Plowman.  It  was  completed  about  the  same  time 
as  The  Canterbury  Tales,  but  is  in  many  respects  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  great  work. 

Piers  Plowman  is  an  allegorical  and  satirical  poem,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  visions,  or  dissolving  views,  in  which 
the  various  characters  and  occupations  of  men  pass  under 
review. 

The  Vajne.  —  So  little  is  known  of  the  author  of  this  work  that  in 
referring  to  it,  or  quoting  from  it,  writers  more  frequently  speak  of 
Piers  Plowman,  which  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  poem,  than 
of  Langland,  which  was  probably  the  name  of  the  author.  The  fiill 
and  proper  title  of  this  work  is,  The  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman. 

The  Author. — The  true  name  of  the  poet,  the  dreamer  who  had 
this  vision  concerning  the  Plowman,  is  not  certainly  known.  The 
poem  has,  however,  been  very  generally  ascribed  to  one  Langland, 
whose  Christian  name  has  been  variously  given  as  William,  Robert, 
and  John.  Yet  of  the  Christian  name  we  are  sure.  It  is  written  Wil- 
liam invariably  in  the  MS.  copies,  and  the  author  in  various  passages 
caUs  t^imself  Wille. 

History  of  the  Author.  — William  Langland,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1332,  and  to  have  died  about 
the  year  1400.  He  was  bom  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  was  sent 
to  school,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  books.  He  was  not^how- 
ever,  an  accomplished  scholar,  like  Chaucer  and  Wycklifie,  nor  did  he 
move  like  them  in  the  higher  circles  of  social  life.  He  saw  life  rather 
among  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  trae  interpreter 
of  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

History  of  tho  Poem.  — The  work  In  its  first  form  appeared  in  1362,  when  the 
author  was  abont  thirty  years  old.  It  was,  howerer,  at  that  time,  only  a  rough 
■ketch,  eontaininie  not  more  than  2,567  lines.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1377,  roused  by 
the  troubles  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  author  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  his  work.  Later  still,  probably  about  1380,  he  gave  still  nnother  re* 
▼ision,  extending  it  to  about  15,000  lines.  Manuscript  copies  exist  in  all  these  vary- 
ing forms,  and  hence  some  conftision  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  work,  some  exploran 
bfttlBg  scBamiaed  it  in  oaa  torn,  uid  foma  in  aaothar. 
4* 
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Xhs  C&mients,  —Though  the  whole  work  is  called  after  the  <*  Plowman,**  who  flg- 
nres  in  it  more  largely  than  any  one  else,  there  are  really  two  poemi,  the  latter  con- 
taining a  seriee  of  Viaiona  aboat  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobeit  (Do- Well,  Do-Better,  Do- 
Beet).  It  is  divided  into  twenty  sections,  or  Passos,  each  Passns  forming  a  distinct 
Tision. 

^ortn  of  the  Poetn,  —The  old  Saxon  poetry  had  a  form  peculiar  to  itseUl  It 
was  neither  metrical,  like  the  daa«ic  poetry,  nor  rhyming,  like  the  modem,  b«t  was 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  consonantal  alliteration.  The  lines  had  no  fixed  length, 
but  bad  usually  about  fourteen  syllables,  and  were  dlTided  into  two  distinct  parts  abont 
the  end  of  the  eighth ;  and  the  words  were  so  selected  and  arranged  that  at  Isast  two 
leading  words  in  the  first  section,  and  at  least  one  word  in  the  second  section^  »*tpa» 
with  the  same  letter.    Thus : 

Ac  now  is  religion  a  rider,  |  a  roamer  aboatt 
A  foador  of  tove-days,  |  and  a  fond-buyer. 

Sometimes  printed  thus : 

Ac  now  is  religion  a  rider, 

A  roamer  about, 
A  leader  of  fove-days. 
And  a  Zond-buyer. 

But  in  the  old  manuscript  copies,  it  is  always  found  written  in  the  long  lines,  with  a 
mark  of  some  kind  to  show  the  division  into  sectiuns. 

The  author  of  the  Vision  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  either  from  an  admiration  of 
this  form  of  rerse,  or  from  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  a  belief  that  a  poem,  in  the 
form  known  and  dear  to  their  ancestors  in  the  bright  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  might 
have  greater  power  to  stir  the  national  heart,  made  a  resolute  effort  to  rerire  this  old 
Baxon  alliteration.  80  popular  was  his  work  in  its  other  ft«tures,  that  he  was  well- 
nigh  successfhl  in  this,  and  the  question  as  to  what  should  in  futnrtf  generations  bo 
the  type  of  English  Terse  seemed  fur  a  time  to  hang  in  the  balance.  But  in  trath  the 
English  people  had  at  that  time  pretty  much  fotfcutten  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  The 
national  ear,  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  new  life,  after  the  blending  of  Saxons 
and  Normans,  had  been  trained  to  the  rhyming  Terse  introduced  by  the  Vorman 
troubadours.  More  than  all,  while  the  Yioion  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and 
the  question  between  the  old  and  the  now  seemed  still  lianging  in  the  balance,  the 
sweet  rhymes  and  cadences  of  Chaucer  turned  the  scale  decisiTely,  and  the  dsdsion 
has  never  been  reversed. 

3%«  Proioffve,— In  the  Prologue,  the  author  describes  how.  weary  of  wandering, 
bs  sits  down  to  rest  upon  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  then  falls  asleep  and  dreams.  In 
his  vision,  the  world  and  its  people  are  represented  to  him  by  a  field  fiUl  of  folk,  busily 
engaged  in  their  avocations.  There  wore  ploughmen  and  spendthrifts,  anchorites, 
merchants.  Jesters,  beggars,  pilgrims,  hermits,  and  fHars.  There  also  were  lawyers, 
burgesses,  tradesmen,  laborers,  and  taverners,  touting  for  custom.  In  the  description 
of  all  these  is  much  biting  satire. 

"Chancer  describes  the  rich  more  fblly  than  the  poor,  and  shows  us  the  holiday- 
making,  chef^rfiil,  genial  phase  \>f  English  life ;  but  Langland  pictures  th«  homely 
poor  in  their  ill-fed.  hard-working  condition,  battling  against  hunger,  (kmino,  ii^us- 
tice.  opprMsion,  and  all  the  stern  realities  and  hardships  that  tried  them  as  gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire.  Chaucer's  satire  often  raises  a  g(K>d-hnmured  laugh ;  but  Langland's 
is  that  of  a  man  who  is  constrained  to  speak  out  all  the  bitter  truth,  wad  it  Ls  as  ear- 
nest as  is  the  cry  of  an  injured  man  who  appeals  to  Heaven  for  vengeanoo.**  —  SktoL 
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Piers  Plowman's  Creed-  —  About  the  year  1394,  a  poem 
called  Piers  Plowman's  Creed  appeared.  It  is  alliterative, 
like  the  preceding,  and  has  often  been  attributed  incor- 
rectly to  the  same  author.    Its  real  authorship  is  unknown. 

Origin^  —  The  author  eridently  aimed  to  take  adrantage  of  the  popularity  of  the 
other  work,  and  choee  his  title  accordingly.  The  poem,  howerer,  ia  rery  different  in 
fpirit  and  tone  from  the  original,  being  marked  throughout  with  hartlfhMS  koA 
asperity. 

Wyckliffe. 

John  Wyckliffe,  1324-1384,  known  among  Protestants 
as  "The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,"  may  almost  be 
styled  also  the  Father  Qf  English  Prose,  as  his  contempo- 
rary, Chaucer,  is  the  Father  of  English  Poetry.  Wyckliffe 
'was  at  least  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  in  plain  and 
vigorous  prose  addressed  the  common  people  in  words  fa- 
miliar to  the  hearths  and  homes  of  England. 

Wyckliffe  wrote  many  treatises :  some  learned,  addressed 
to  scholars  and  the  higher  orders,  and  some  in  homely 
phrase,  addressed  to  the  common  people.  But  his  chief 
literary  work  was  A  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  First  English  Yersion.  —  Separate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures had  been  translated  into  English  before  this  time.  But  Wyck- 
liffe's  was  the  first  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  English.  It  was 
completed  in  1382,  and  revised  in  1388. 

Coa^jutora,  —  In  making  this  rersion,  Wyckliffe  had  aeTeral  coa^I^tora, — men 
who  were  dieciples  of  his,  and  sympathix«d  in  his  Tiews.  The  New  Testament  was 
translated  chiefly  by  Wyckliffe  himself,  and  the  Old  Testament  by  Nicholas  de  Here- 
ford. After  the  death  of  Wyckliffe,  the  whole  work  was  revised  by  another  disciple, 
Richard  ParTey.  Wyckliffe  was  the  animating  and  directing  soul  of  the  movement, 
and  himself  executed  no  small  part  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  is  pnpnlarly  known 
as  Wyckliffe't  Version.  The  more  exact  term,  however,  is  The  WycklifHte  Versionn, 
meaning  by  that  phrase  the  earlier  Version  of  1382,  which  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Wyckliifa  and  Hereford,  and  the  Revision  of  1388,  which  was  the  work  of  Purvey. 

€3%araeter  of  the  V^rHon.  —  Wyckliff'e's  translation  was  made  directly  from  the 
Latin  Volgate,  not  fh>m  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  extremely  literal,  and 
is  marked  by  great  homeliness  of  style,  studiously  avoiding  the  Unguage  of  scholars 
and  of  courtly  people.  In  the  Revision  by  Purvey,  the  extrefhe  literalness  of  the  fimt 
iisne  is  to  some  extent  avoided,  and  more  freedom  of  translation  Is  used. 

Infiuenee,  —  Wycklifle's  Version  was  much  used  in  his  own  day,  and  for  some 
gaMvationa  following,  and  it  had  great  influenca  buth  upon  English  speoch  and  rail- 
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gioiu  oplnloM.  MowoTer,  the  moTement  which  It  inangnratMl  led  flnftUy,  in  » later 
day,  to  the  formation  of  the  Vertion  now  in  common  nae ;  and,  though  not  diiwctly 
and  avowedly,  yet  really,  it  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  Unguage  of  our  preMUt 
Tereion.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  \1I1.  and  of  Jamee  I^  when  our  present  Version 
WM  made,  the  Englieh  of  Wyckliffe  had  indeed  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
obsolete.  Yet  many  of  its  homely  and  expresaire  phrases  found  their  way  into  th« 
new  Teraion,  and  are  a  part  of  our  present  literary  inheritance. 

When  PHnled.  — As  Wyckliffe*s  Yersion  was  made  before  the  inrention  of 
printing,  its  original  circulation  was  of  course  in  manuscript.  The  New  Testament 
was  first  printed  in  1731.  The  whole  Bible  was  not  printed  until  1860,  when  a  sump- 
tuous edition,  in  4  vols.,  4to,  was  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  press.  This  work 
contains  the  Original  text  of  1382,  and  Punrey's  Revision  of  1388,  in  parallel  columns ; 
and  it  is  edited  with  critical  accuracy  by  the  Bev.  Josiah  ForshaU  and  Sir  Frederick 
Madden. 

Wyckliffe  ai  Oac/ord.  —Wyckliffe  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  13«1  he  was 
Master  of  Baliol  Hall  in  that  University.  He  was  Skilled  beyond  most  of  his  English 
contemporaries  in  scholastic  divinity,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of  logic 
He  is  said  to  Jiave  known  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Aristotle  by  heart  He  was  also 
conversant  with  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  was  profoundly  read  in  the  lAtin 
Fathers.  Such  learning,  combined  with  great  vigor  and  acuteness  of  understanding, 
and  a  sturdy  Saxon  Independence  of  character,  would  have  made  him  distinguished 
in  any  age.  He  received  various  appointments  at  the  University,  and  at  ths  age  of 
forty-eight  read  lectures  on  divinity  there  with  great  applause. 

WyeMiffe  cm  a  Reformer.  —  Wyckliffe's  attention  ^  first  called  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  religious  orders  by  the  bickerings  and  intrigues  of  those  connected 
with  the  Unifersity.  Having  taken  an  active  part  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  friars  resident  at  Oxford,  Jie  was  afterwards  led  to  extend  his  inquiries  Into  the 
■tate  of  the  Church  generally,  until  by  degrees  he  reached  and  boldly  published  con- 
clusions not  much  behind  those  proclaimed  by  Luther  at  a  later  day.  Wyckliffe  not 
only  advanced  these  opinions  tne\y  in  his  sermons  and  lectures,  and  in  public  trear 
tlses,  but  he  had  a  large  number  of  followers  —  pupils  who  Imbibed  ftam  him  their 
views  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  then  diffused  them  throughout  the 
kingdom,  wherever  they  themselves  were  scattered.  One  of  his  pupils  carried  thesa 
opinions  into  Bohemia,  on  the  continent,  where  they  resulted  In  awaking  the  seal  of 
Huss  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  Wyckliffe  is  regarded  by  historians  as  the  earliest 
Instance  of  an  open  and  direct  attack  by  a  learned  clergyman  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  supreme  Pontiff.  Earnest  discussions  ensued,  and  grave  eccle- 
siastical censures,  foreshadowing  penalties  of  a  still  more  serious  character.  But  Wyck- 
liffe was  sustained  by  some  of  the  powerful  nobles  of  England,  and  especially  by  John 
of  Oannt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  propagate  his  opinions, 
preachinii:,  lecturing,  and  writing,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Ha  died  of  a  palsy,  whila 
celebrating  mass,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1384,  aged  sixty  years. 

*'  Wyckliffe  was  a  subtile  schoolman  and  a  popular  religious  pamphleteer.  He  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  the  University  in  the  language  and  in  the  logic  of  their  schools; 
he  addressed  the  vulgar  •-which  ioclud<>d,  no  donbt.  the  whole  laity  and  avast  number 
of  the  parochial  clergy  —  In  the  simplest  and  most  homely  vernacular  phrases.  HenM 
he  is,  as  it  were,  two  writers :  his  Latin  is  dry,  argumentative,  syllogistic,  abstruse, 
obecnre ;  his  English  rude,  coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement,  with  short, 
•tinging  isntencaa,  and  perpetual  hard  antithetla.*'— Anry  Hari  MOmam, 
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Mandeville. 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  1300-1372,  is  the  earliest  notable 
instance  of  the  genuine  English  Traveller,  "The  Bruce  of 
the  fourteenth  century." 

Hii  Travel!.  —  Mandeville  left  home  at  the  age  of  twenty-eeven,  and 
travelled  for  thirty-foor  years,  going  first  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  on 
eastward  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia.  On  returning,  he  wrote  a 
book  describing  some  of  the  marvellous  things  that  he  had  seen. 

His  Boole.— This  book  of  Voyage  and  TraTel  wai  written  by  him  at  first  in  Latin, 
then  in  French,  then  in  English.  It  was  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
German.  Books  of  traTel  were  not  so  common  then  as  they  are  now,  and  this  work  of 
MandeTilleX  giting  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  remote  regions  and  nations,  the 
very  existence  of  which  was  almost  unknown  among  the  people  of  Europe,  was  read 
with  the  greatest  aTidity.  With  the  credulity  of  the  age,  he  embodied  in  his  work 
every  grandam  tale  that  came  in  his  way ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  worthy  of  credit 
when  describing  what  came  under  his  own  obeerration.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find 
him  in  one  page  giving  a  sensible  •cconnt  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in  tha 
next  repeating  with  equal  seriousness  the  story  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  of  men  with 
tails,  or  the  account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  could  carry  elephants  through  tha 
air.    The  work  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  English  prose. 


EXTRACTS. 


From  Pierf  Plowman. 
In  a  somer  seson, 

Whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 
I  shope  me  in  shroudes. 

As  I  a  shepe  were, 
Id  hahite  as  an  heremite, 

Unholy  of  works. 
Went  wyde  in  this  world 

Wondres  to  here. 
Ac  on  a  May  momynge, 

On  Malveme  hulles. 
Me  hefel  a  ferly, 

Of  £Eury,  me  thoughte; 
I  was  wery  forwandred. 

And  went' me  to  reste 
Under  a  hrode  banke, 

By  a  homes  side, 
And  38  I  lay  and  lened. 

And  loked  in  the  wateres, 
I  Blombred  in  a  slepyng, 

It  flweyved  so  merye. 


The  Same  Xodemiied. 
In  a  summer  season, 

When  soft  was  the  sun, 
I  shaped  me  into  shrouds, 

As  I  a  shepherd  were. 
In  habit  as  a  hermit. 

Unholy  of  works. 
Went  wide  in  this  world 

Wonders  to  hear. 
And  on  a  May  morning, 

On  Malvern  hills, 
Me  befel  a  ferly  [wonder], 

Of  fairy,  methought; 
I  was  weary  forwandered, 

And  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a  broad  bank. 

By  a  bum's  side, 
And  as  I  lay  and  leaned. 

And  looked  in  the  waters, 
I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping, 

It  swayed  so  merry. 
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Good  Conniel  of  Chaneor. 

Thlf  little  poem  If  eald  to  hare  been  m&de  by  Cheuoer  "  upon  his  death-bed,  lying 
in  his  angulsli."  In  printing  it,  a  dicsreeis  is  nsed  to  ihow  that  a  Towel  which  has 
become  silent,  was  once  sounded,  and  most  now  be  sounded,  in  order  to  make  oat  the 
rhythm ;  as,  suffice,  pronounced  suf-fi^ce.  The  accent  is  used  for  a  like  pnrpoee,  to 
show  when  the  accent  has  been  changed ;  as,  enr/,  savolir,  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllnble. 

Flee  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with  soothfastpece; 

Suffice  thee^  thy  good,  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard'  hathi^ate;^  and  climbing  ticklenesa, 

Press  hatk  envf  ^lond  weal  is  blent^  over  alL 

Savolii^  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall ; 
Bede^  well  thyself^  that  other  folk  canst  rede. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

Paine  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress,^ 

In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  balL' 
Greate  rest  stant  in  little  business;* 

Beware  also  to  spurn  again  a  nall,^ 

Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke  with  a  wall; 
Deeme"  thyself  that  deemest  others'  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buzomness,^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  aak^th  a  &11 ;  ^ 

Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrim!  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  I 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thanke  Qod  of  all ; 

Weive"  thy  lust,  and  let  thy  ghost"  thee  lead, 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

1.  Be  satisfied  with  the  good  thou  hath.  2.  Wealth  brings  hate.  8.  A  crowd  of 
followers  makes  you  enried.  i.  "  Blent,'*  blinded ;  wealth  or  prosperity,  more  than 
all  else,  makes  one  blinded.  6.  ^  Savour,"  taste ;  be  not  greedy  to  taste  more  pleasure 
than  shall  properly  belong  to  thee.  6.  "  Rede,**  counsel.  7.  Do  not  fret  yourself  by 
undertaking  to  reform  all  that  goes  wrong.  8.  The  goddess  Fortune.  9.  The  way  to 
secure  rest  is  to  haTe  not  too  much  to  do.  10.  *'NalV*  nail:  take  care  not  to  kick 
against  a  nail.  11.  '*Deeme,'^  Judge.  12.  ReceiTe  ciTilly  whatever  lot  is  sent  yon. 
13.  Life  being  a  wrestling-match,  you  must  expect  a  fall  now  and  then.  14.  **  WeiTe," 
rastrain.    15.  ''Ghost,'*  spirit;  let  thy  spirit,  not  thy  inclination  lead  thee.     • 


CHAPTER  III.       . 
Early  Scotch   pqets. 

Fboh  the  time  of  Chaucer,  for  a  period  of  aearly  two  cen* 
tunes,  the  succession  of  mioBtrels  and  poeta  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  nearly  all 
the  poetical  writ«re  of  any  note  in  this  period  being  Scotch- 
men, ' 

These  early  Scotch  poets  are  Bakbour,  Wtstodm, 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  Blind  Harry,  Henryson,  Dumbar, 
Gawim  Dodglas,  and  Lindsay. 


John  Barbour,  1320  (?)-l-S96,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer's,  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
note. 


tq  thB  pntTloui  chapur,  HEid  belong  to  ft  diflbrvtit  rcJutul  of  poetrj,  though  nuinlDg 
part];  thr^^  Ibe  iudo  pfriod. 

Barbour  wrote  two  extended  poems.  The  Brute,  a  metrical 
chronicle,  tracing  the  Scottish  tings  back  to  Brutus  of 
Troy,  and  The  Bruce,  recounting  the  warlike  deeds  of  the 
Scottish  hero,  Robert  Bruce. 

Note.  —The  Brute  wm  in  exislence  in  the  next  century,  being  often 
quoted,  bat  hM  once  been   loKt    The  Brace  Mill  eziita,  utd   haa 
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several  timeB  been  printed.    The  best  editicm  is  that  bj  Dr.  Jamieson, 
in  4to,  1820. 

Character  of  the  Poetn,  —  Barbonr  calli  The  Bihm  »  Romannt.  By  this  we 
are  not  to  onderataud  that  the  work  ii  a  fiction,  bat  that  the  deeda  of  the  hero  are  in 
fhemsolTM  romantic.  Barbour**  work,  though  in  Terve,  is  an  important  hiatorical 
document,  being  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  great  Scottieh  hero,  written  loon  after 
his  death,  and  while  the  facts  were  still  flresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  It  is  indeed  a 
complete  history  of  the  memorable  transactions  by  which  Robert  I.  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland ;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  no  little  of  poetic  fire  and  of  rhythmi- 
cal  harmony.  The  poem  consists  of  more  than  12,500  lines,'  of  which  more  than  2,000 
are  occupied  with  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

Banh  aa  a  Poet,  —  Barbour's  poetry  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  metrical 
romances.  In  its  form,  it  is  very  much  like  that  of  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  wrote  only 
half  a  century  preTious.  It  is  in  the  same  kind  of  verse,  the  etght^llable  iambio, 
rhyming  in  couplets.  In  fire  and  spirit,  howerer,  it  is  fiur  superior  to  anything  in 
the  old  romances  and  troubadours.  Barbour  is  far  flrom  being  equal  to  Chaucer.  Ha 
has  not  the  abounding  humor,  the  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  wonderfully  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  character,  which  mark  the  writings  of  the  latter.  He  is,  bow- 
erer,  unquestionably  superior  to  Oower.  His  diction  is  clear,  strong,  and  direct,  and 
sometimes  highly  animated  and  picturesque ;  he  is  everywhere  warmed,  and  be  warma 
his  readers,  with  a  feeling  of  generous  patriotism ;  withal,  he  has  for  his  sutject,  not 
a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  some  frigid  and  chilling  conceit  about  the  rhapao> 
dies  and  the  pangs  of  Platonic  lore,  but  the  wrongs  of  his  brother  Scots,  oppressed  bj 
a  foreign  yoke,  the  exploits  of  the  hero  who,  next  to  Wallace,  has  always  been  the 
Idol  of  Scotchmen  —  the  glorious  field  of  Bannockbum  I  No  wonder  that,  while  the 
Confossio  Amantis  was  quietly  consigned  to  the  archiTes  of  the  curious.  The  Bruca 
was  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the  million,  and  continued  for  seTeral  ceoturiea  to  !>• 
the  national  epic  of  Scotland. 

Wyntoun. 

Andrew  Wyntoun,  1350  (?)-1430  (?),  Prior  of  St.  Serf's, 
Lochleven,  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Scotland. 

Character  of  the  ChroniMe.  —  Wyntoun*s  Chronicle,  more  ambitious  than 
"Ihose  founded  upon  the  Brutus  of  Troy,  gives  the  story  of  the  Scotch  kings,  in  regular 
descent,  from  the  birth  of  Cain.  It  is  in  the  eight- syllable  rhyming  conpleta. 
Though  (kr  Inferior  to  the  Bruce  of  Barbour,  it  is  not  without  its  value,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language,  and  as  a  representative  of  ancient  manners  and  ideas.  The 
later  portions  of  the  Chronicle  also  are  of  considerable  value  aa  an  historical  record. 
The  exact  title  is  An  OriginaU  Knmykil  of  Scotland. 

James  I.  of  Scotland. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  1395-1437,  was  a  poet  of  no  little 
worth  and  consideration,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Scot- 
tish poets  whose  writings  show  signs  of  the  influence  of 
Chaucer. 
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James  was  the  author  of  The  King's  Qtihair  [Quire  or 
Book],  and  perhaps  also  of  some  other  poems,  the  authorship 
of  which  is  disputed. 

History  of  </ame«.— James,  while  yet  a  boy  of  ten,  wae  taken  oaptiTe  by  the 
English  nionarch,  aift  kept  fur  nineteen  years  in  captlrity  in  England.  He  was  thera 
instructed  in  all  the  polite  learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  age,  and  appean  to 
hare  been  particularly  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Chancer.  While  living  in 
Windsor  Castle,  a  prisoner  of  state,  he  met  with  a  characteristic  incident,  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  chief  poem  already  named.  The  royal  prisoner,  now  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  glowing  with  honorable  sentiments,  and  excluded  from  the  means  of 
giving  them  expression,  sees  from  his  palace-prison  a  fair  and  noble  lady  walking  in 
the  a4)acent  garden.    He  becomes  enamored  of  the  lady,  and  writes  the  poem  in  her 

honor. 

• 

Th^  Plo^fft.— The  King's  Quhair  is  a  serious  poem,  of  the  allegorical  kind,  cele> 
brating  the  love  of  the  ro}-al  poet  for  the  Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  who  afterwards  b»* 
came  his  wife.  It  is  in  the  Rhythm-Royal,*  or  seren^line  stanza,  introduced  by  Chan- 
oer,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  stansas ;  and  it  displays  a  degree  of 
grace,  beauty,  and  sweetness  that  makes  us  regret  that  the  author  was  doomed  to 
the  doubtful  honors  of  royalty. 

Jamet^B  Xind, — This  graceful  and  polished  monarch  was  suited  to  a  more  ad- 
Tanced  stage  of  civilization  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Though  Hot  lacking  in  strength«or  courage,  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
eurbing  those  fierce  Scottish  noblee,  by  a  party  of  whom  he  was  finally  assassinated 
in  1437,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  When  the  aseassins  were  trying  to  break  into  his 
i^liartments,  a  staple  or  bar  being  wanted  to  fasten  the  door,  Catherine  IXouglas,  a  lady 
attendant  upon  the  queen,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  bolt-hole,  and  so  kept  it,  until  tha 
limb  was  entirely  crushed  by  the  bloody  miscreants.  The  queen  herself  rushed  b»*. 
tween  them  and  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  vainly  endeavoring  to  receive  upon 
her  own  person  the  multiplied  wounds  that  were  inflicted  upon  his.  Such  was  the 
and  of  the  ill-lkted  James.  He  was  a  true  poet  and  a  true  man.  He  deserved  well  of 
woman's  love,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  true  and  heroic  constancy. 

Blind  Harry. 

Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  a  wandering  Scotch 
minstrel,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Sir  William 
Wallace^  in  twelve  books,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  1470. 

Note.  —  A  paraphrase  of  the  poem,  in  modem  Scotch,  by  William 
Hamilton,  has  long  been  a  popular  work  in  Scotland.  . 

Character, — As  a  poet.  Blind  Harry  cannot  be  rated  very  high,  and  his  Wallace 
was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  untrustworthy ;  but  recent  iuvestigatious  have  shown 
tiiat  its  author  must  have  been  in  possession  of  valuable  autlientic  materials.  Many 
incidents  unknown  to  other  Scottish  authors  are  corroborated  by  English  annalists 
and  by  records  published  only  recently. 

•Sea  Harfk  Rhetoric,  p.  220. 
6  D 
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fitrfm  and  MM.'^Bliikd  Harry*!  Wallace  ia  in  ten-fljllabto  rliTHiiic  eonplttii, 

Md  containf  about  twelre  thoiuand  linea. 

Henryson. 

ft 

Robert  Henryson  was  an  early  Scottish  *poet  of  some 
celebrity,  of  whose  personal  history  little  is  known  except 
that  he  was  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  and  that  he  died 
before  1508. 

Hewryon'a  Worh»,  —  HenrTson  wrote  The  Ttdament  of  JWr  Orueidit,  aa  a  aeqnd 
to  Chancer*!  Trolliu  and  Creaelde;  and  a  trauslatioo  of  JEtop^t  Fabln.  One  of  these 
ftkbles,  The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  House,  is  often  referred  to  for  its  humor  and 
■pirit    Henryson  wrote  also  a  pastoral,  Rtibin  and  Makf9u, 

Dunbar. 

William  Dunbar,  1465-1530,  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
Scotch  poets,  except  Scott  and  Burns.  Prof.  Craik  calls 
Dunbar  "  The  Chaucer  of  Scotland,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
pronounces  him  to  be,  without  exception, ''  a  poet  unrivalled 
by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced." 

Note.  —  Dunbar^s  works,  with  a  small  exception,  remained  in 
manuscript,  unknown  to  the  world  for  more  than  two  centuries,  j^d  it 
is  only  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  that  full  justice  has 
been  done  to  his  merits.  His  poems  began  to  attract  attention  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  since  that  time  his  fame  has  been 
steadily  rising ;  and  it  became  at  length  so  great  that  in  1834  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  printed. 

J}unb€ir'a  History,  —  Dnnbar  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  became  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  In  this  capacity  he  spent  sereral  years 
as  a  traTelling  preacher,  liring  on  the  alms  of  the  ploos,  through  Scotland,  England, 
and  France.  He  was  also  employed  on  rarlous  occasions  in  conducting  negotiations 
for  King'' James  IV.  with  foreign  courts,  and  in  this  capacity  he  visited  Oermany, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  France  and  England.  By  these  means  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs  which  aidinl  him  in  the  composition  of  his  works. 
He  lived  at  court  the  latter  jiart  of  his  life,  a  dependent  upon  the  royai  bounty,  and 
was  not  a  little  saddened  and  humiliated  by  the  feeling  of  his  dependence. 

His  Works,  —  Dnnbar  was  master  of  almost  every  kind  of  Terse.  His  poems  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  The  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic.  His  chief  alle- 
gorical poems  are  The  Thutk  and  the  Ro»€,  a  nuptial  song,  celebrating  the  union  of 
King  Jsmes  and  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England ;  Ths  Panee  of  the  Seven  Deadtjf 
Sint  through  Hell;  The  Oolden  Terge^  a  profane  parody  on  some  of  the  ancient  litanies. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  Moral  pieces  is  The  Merle  and  the  NighUngaJU^  in  which 
these  two  rival  songsters  debate  in  alUmate  stanxas  the  merits  of  Earthly  and  Heav- 
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enly  Lor*.  Of  the  Comic  pieces,  the  moet  famous  are  Twa  MarUd  Womem  and  Iki 
WidotOj  in  which  three  gay  ladles  discuss  in  uo  very  delicate  terms  the  merits  of  their 
husbands;  2V  Friars  of  Berunck,  a  licentious  tale,  full  of  the  broadest  Ikrce;  7%« 
Somter  and  the  Tailor,  an  imaginary  tournament  between  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor,  in 
the  same  region  where  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  held  their  dance. 

**  Bums  is  certainly  the  only  name  among  the  Scottish  poets  that  can  be  placed  in 
tile  same  line  with  that  of  Dunbar;  and  even  the  inspired  ploughman,  though  the 
equal  of  Dunbar  in  comic  power  and  his  superior  in  depth  of  passion,  is  not  to  be 
compartrd  with  the  elder  poet  either  in  strength,  or  in  general  fertility  of  imagin*- 
tion."  — Ow*. 

Gawin  Douglas. 

Gawin  Douglas,  1475-1522,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  has  the 
special  houor  of  being  the  first  to  translate  into  English 
verse  any  ancient  classic,  Greek  or  Latin. 

Douglas  translated  YirgiCs  JEneid  in  an  elegant  and 
scholarly  manner,  and  wrote  several  original  poems  possea- 
sing  considerable  merit. 

JEK«<ory.— Gawin  Douglas  was  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  tnmamed 
Bell-the-Cat  Unlike  most  of  the  members  of  that  fierce  and  haughty  family,  Gawin 
was  trained  to  letters  instead  of  arms.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  entered 
the  Church,  and  rose  to  the  bishopric  Ho  was  noted  in  that  rude  age  for  his  refine- 
ment and  scholarly  tastes,  and  for  *'  his  moderation  and  peacefiilness.**  He  wrote  The 
I\daM  of  Honor,  an  allegory  reminding  one  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  another  poem, 
lOng  Hart,  giving  an  allegorical  riew  of  human  life.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known  is  his  Translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  already  mentioned. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Marmion,  has 
drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of  Gawin  Douglas.  It  is  the  celebrated  mid- 
night scene  in  the  chapel  of  Tantallon  tower : 

^A  Bishop  hy  the  altar  stood, 
'  A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 

With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 

Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 

But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  VirgiPs  page, 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 

The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 

Dofied  his  furred  gown,  and  sable  hood ; 

O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 

He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
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And  leaned  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  Bweepmg  hrand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around, 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array; 
80  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
80  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim." 

Lindsay. 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  1490-1555,  a  satiric  poet,  and  a  fit 
Buccessor  to  Dunbar  and  Gawin  Douglas,  closes  the  line 
of  eariy  Scotch  poets. 

HiMt&rff, — Llndmy's  pcrnonal  history,  as  w^II  u  his  poetry,  is  intimately  mingled 
with  the  ailain  of  the  Scottish  Coart,  and  particularly  with  thoae  of  his  soTercign, 
James  T.  While  James  was  a  boy,  Lindsay  was  his  attendant,  carver,  cup-bearer, 
parse-master,  chief-cubicular,  in  short  his  man  Friday,  liearing  the  little  fellow  on  his 
back,  dancing  antics  for  his  amusement.  James,  on  comiitg  to  the  throne,  did  not 
forget  the  poet,  but  gave  him  the  valuable  office  of  King-at-arms. 

Hii  Poetry.  —  Lindsay's  poems  are  entirely  satirical,  and  have  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Dunbar's  satires.  They  are  Tituperative  and 
wanting  in  refinement,  yet  bold,  vigorous,  and  biting.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  satire  were  the  clergy,  whom  he  lashed  without  mercy. 
One  of  his  pieces,  Tke  Play  of  the  Three  Estates,  is  a  pungent  satire  upon 
the  three  great  political  orders — monarch,  barons,  and  clergy.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  acted  before  the  Court 

Other  ToemB,  —  His  other  poems  are  TV  Drtccm^  ThK  OomptakU  of  the  King's 
Pag^kitgo^  KUti^t  Cbi^eMum,  The  Hittory  of  Squire  Meldrum^  and  The  Mcmanhjf. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From   Chaucer  to   Spenser. 

The  authors  brought  together  in  the  present  Chapter  are 
in  the  mws  conoected  with  the  long  and  memorable  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  150^1547,  ot  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century, 

Thie  period  ia  known  in  history  aa  the  age  of  the  Be(bRDsdon.  The 
great  Dtunea  mcwt  conspicuously  BflBoci&t«d  with  it  are  Henry  VIIL, 
Franda  L,  Charles  V.,  Leo  X.,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Luther, 
Otlvin,  Ensmu^  Vfolaej,  Uore,  and  Cranmer. 

Hmi.  — BoDH  or  tb*  Mthon  ntiDiid  Iq  IhU  Chupur  ran  buk  into  ttaanlca  cf 
Hnrr  Tn.,  ud  King  pi  forward  Inlo  tb*  relgo  at  Edward  VI.,  1H)-IW3,  tat  Bt 
Huj,  1SSS-IU8,  ind  tTPD  iDto  Ihit  of  EtlnUlli.    Snch  ■  lippiog  onr  from  atn 

■  couUnuou  •trom.    II  will  be  fonad  on  eianilDUIOD,  howtier,  tbU  thaw  wriien 
bin  duuhI.  wbo»  worki  ran  back  or  fornud  Into  lbs  coDIlgDOUl  nlgu,  Jit  bcloBf 


ne  Art  of  Printiag.  —  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  a  aew  impulse  to  aulhorahip, 
M  to  every  other  art  and  enterpripe. 

Bffet*  of  Prttttlng  on  AuthortMp.  —  Tia  WT4tiB(i  of  Chmcw.  WjrckllBa, 
■nd  othi-r  titi\j  mthon.  wen  Id  i.  cnUIn  Hnn  pqbhahed  kinong  Iholr  lonleaipon' 
rifi.    Tb«(  14,  coplH  of  theio  workt  wen  mode  uid  clrcnLatsd  ]□  mknuKhpr  1^ 


WM  psbllib^  B< 
sude  pailbl*  bj  tJ 
tLapvwthitf : 
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upon  the  matter  of  anthonhlp,  that  more  works  are  now  prodaced  In  English  in  a 
tingle  year  than  all  that  existed  in  the  language  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
time  of  the  intention  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  few  authors  and  works  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  chapters  include  all  of  any  value  down  to  the  time  of  Oaxton,  the 
first  English  printer.    From  his  time,  books  grew  apace. 

Caxton. 

William  Caxton,  1412-1492,  the  first  English  printer,  like  all  the 
early  printers,  was  himself  a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  many  of  the 
works  which  he  printed.    Most  of  them  were  translations. 

SLiatory, — Caxton  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  employed  by  Edward  IT. 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  While  at  the  court  of  the  Duke, 
be  translated  into  English  and  printed  TJie  History  of  TVoy.  This  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language.  It  was  printed  on  the  continent,  about  the  year 
1474.  Oaxton  soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  set  up  his  printing-press  in  West- 
minster. He  printed  sixty-four  different  books,  a  good  many  of  which  he  wrote  or 
translated  himself.    The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  The  Oiam.and  Flag  of 

Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  1480-1535,  was,  next  to  Erasmus  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  most  conspicuous  and  shining  charac- 
ter in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful versatility  as  well  as  force  of  genius,  being  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  statesman,  a  man  of  lively  wit,  a  scholar,  and 
a  devout  Christian. 

Works.  —  More  wrote  many  works,  mostly  of  a  controversial  kind. 
The  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  known  is  The  Utopia, 

"Bia  HdueatUnt,  —  More  was  bom  in  London,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  After  a  careful  course  of  instruction  by  a  private 
tutor,  he  was  transferred  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  Ikmily  of  Oardinal  Morton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  he  might  mingle  with  the  celebrated  and  learned  men  who 
frequented  the  house  of  that  dignitary.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  then  resident  at  the  University. 

Bis  IHse  to  Power, — On  leaving  the  University,  More  studied  law,  and  began 
to  practise.  lie  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was  soon  retained  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  almost  every  important  case.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament 
at  an  early  afre;  according  to  some  accounts  when  only  twenty-one.  On  the  ac- 
ceasion  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1509,  More  was  employed  in  some  negotiations  with  tha 
Archduke  Charles  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.),  and  displayed  such  ability 
that  the  young  King  and  his  prime  minister  Wolsey  seemed  desirous  of  occupying  his 
whole  time  with  public  affairs.  More  accordingly  retired  gradually  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  King.  In  1521  ha 
was  knighted.    He  was  made  also  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  privy  ooondllor. 
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He  greatly  delighted  the  King  by  the  brilliancy  of  hif  conTertatloo.  60  great  a 
favorite  was  he  Uiat  Henry  would  often  go  unexpectedly  to  More's  hoote,  and  spend 
the  day  with  him.  On  the  downfall  of  Wolncy,  in  1529,  More  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  This  office  he  filled  for  three  yearn  with  scrupulous  integrity,  and  in  a 
manner  that  elicited  general  applause.  The  only  blot  upon  this  part  of  his  career  ii 
the  harshness  which  he  exercised  towards  Tyndale  and  his  associates. 


JBia  JDownfaU, — Of  his  sincerity  and  official  integrity,  More  gave  one  signal  exam- 
ple, which  has  indeed  immortalised  his  memory.  Henry  is  believed  to  hare  advanced 
More  to  tlie  Chancellorship,  with  the  hope  of  baring  the  assistance  of  his  repntation 
as  a  theologian  and  a  scholar  in  bringing  about  the  contemplated  divorce  from  Cath- 
arine. Henry  pressed  the  Qiancellor  for  an  opinion.  More  looked  with  horror  npoa 
a  project  which  had  been  expressly  denounced  by  the  Pope,  and  rather  than  give  it 
the  sanction  of  his  official  co-opepttion,  he  asked  leave  to  retire  from  the  King*s  sex^ 
vice.  Thenceforth  the  vindictive  monarch  sought  to  ruin  the  friend  whom  he  oonld 
not  corrupt,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  pliant  Parliament  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing bis  illustrious  victim  to  the  scaffold.  More  was  beheaded,  July  0, 1536,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  He  submitted  to  the  unrighteous  sentence,  not  only  with  fbrtitnde, 
bat  with  a  degree  of  cheerfuluess  approaching  to  gayety. 

HiB  Charaeter,  —  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  Sir  Tliomas  More*s  charscter 
was  his  disposition  to  Jest  His  Jests  do  not  seem  to  have  contained  anything  offen- 
sive to  morals  or  to  taste,  or  inconsistent  with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and  the 
most  sincere  piety.  The  disposition  seems,  in  his  case,  to  have  arisen  from  a  lively 
wit,  combined  with  great  buoyancy  of  natural  feeling,  and  that  Inward  satisfaction 
which  springs  from  the  sense  of  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  life. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  ceitain  that  he  did  Jest  on  all  occasions,  not  excepting  the 
scaffold,  where.  Just  before  receiving  the  fiital  blow,  he  uttered  a  lively  repartee.  In 
bis  private  and  domestic  relations.  Sir  Thomas  More  presented  a  character  singularly 
beaatifuL  As  his  Jesting  was  not  allied  to  vice,  so  his  piety  was  free  from  asceticism. 
If  a  livelincas  of  fimcy,  capable  of  eliciting  sparks  fh)m  the  dullest  materials,  an  eru- 
dition that  attracted  the  attention  even  of  Erasmus,  a  childlike  simplicity  and  play- 
fulness of  manner,  coupled  with  the  most  sturdy  and  masculine  integrity  of  conduct 
and  pnrpoee,  a  generosity  of  heart  that  could  not  say  nay  to  a  friend  except  at  the 
call  of  conscience,  a  ready  eloquence,  a  universal  cheerfulness  that  begat  its  like  in 
idl  with  whom  it  came  into  contact,  and  a  controlling  piety  that  instead  of  being  pnt 
on  for  set  occMlons  seemed  to  interpenetrate  every  fiBCulty  of  the  man, 

**  And  give  to  every  power  a  double  power 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices,"  — 

if  all  these  united  make  a  character  on  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dwell,  one  may  be 
excused  perhaps  for  giving  to  the  amiable  author  of  The  Utopia  a  somewhat  larger 
qMoe  than  Is  dap  to  him  merely  as  a  writer. 

The  irtopia. — This  word,  derived  from  the  Greek  s*  {not)  and  T6wot 
{plaoe)j  and  meaning  literally  "Nowhere,"  is  tjie  name  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  an  imaginary  island  which  he  feigns  to  have  been 
discovered  by  one  of  the  companions  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  This 
island  is  made  the  scene  of  Sir  Thomas's  famous  politicial  romance. 
Here  he  pictures  a  commonwealth  in  which  all  the  laws  and  all  the 
customB  of  society  are  wise  and  good. 
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Skelton. 

John  Skelton,  1460-1529,  was  a  poet  of  some  note  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Erasmus  styled 
him  "  the  light  and  ornament  of  Englbh  letters." 

Although  this  encomium  is  plainly  undeserved,  it  yet  shows  that 
Skelton  must  have  had  abilities  above  the  common  oxder. 

J7U(ory.  —  Skelton  studied  at  Cambridge,  aod  aftenrardt  took  ordera  in  the 
Chnrch.  He  was  made  poet-laureate,  but  wore  the  crown  with  little  preteneicm  to  dig- 
nity or  grace.  He  bad  much  reputation  for  learning  and  wit,  and  waa  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Tork,  afterwards  Uenry  VIII.  Uis  works  are  not  rery  numerous,  and 
to  a  modem  reader  not  rery  attractive.  The  chief  of  them  are  Oalim  Clout,  I^Hip 
Sparrow,  and  Why  Oomt  Tt  Not  to  CnurU  the  last  a  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  which 
•Qcceeded  in  arousing  that  prelate's  wrath  very  effectually.  Skelton  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminnter. 

"  Skelton  is  certainly  not  a  poet,  unless  some  degree  of  comic  humor,  and  a  torrent- 
like  Tolubility  of  words  in  doggerel  rhyme,  can  make  one;  but  this  uncommon  fer- 
tility in  a  lang^uage  so  little  copious  oa  ours  was  at  this  time,  bespeaks  a  mind  uf  soma 
original  vigor.  Few  English  writers  come  nearer,  in  this  respect,  to  Rabelais,  whom 
Skelton  preceded.  His  attempts  in  serious  poetry  are  utterly  contemptible;  but  the 
satirical  lines  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  were  probably  not  inefTective.  It  is  impofvible  to 
determine  whether  they  were  written  before  1520.  Though  these  are  better  known 
than  any  poem  of  Skelton*s,  his  dirge  on  Philip  Sparrow  is  the  most  comic  and  imag- 
Inatire.**  —  HaUam. 

Latimer. 

Hugh  Latimer,  1472-1555,  a  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  celebrated  beyond 
all  the  English  Reformers  for  his  pulpit  eloquence. 

Latimer's  Sermons  have  been  published  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  familiarity  and  drollery  of  style,  which  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  in  polite  congregations  now,  though  it  was  very  popular, 
and  produced  a  powerful  impression  then.        ' 

**  Latimer,  more  than  any  other  man,  promoted  the  Reformation  by  his  preaching. 
The  straight-forward  honesty  of  bis  remarks,  the  livelineas  of  his  Sustrations.  his 
homely  wit,  his  racy  manner,  his  manly  freedom,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the 
simplicity  of  bis  heart,  the  sincerity  of  his  understanding,  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his 
•ermons,  when  they  were  delivered,  and  render  them  now  the  most  amusing  produc- 
tions of  that  aga,  and  to  us  perhaps  the  most  valuable."  —  GUpin, 

Cavendish. 

Greorge  Cavendish, 1557,  gentleman  usher  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

left  in  manuscript  a  work,  The  NegoticUions  of  Thomat  WoUty,  which 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  period. 
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Ckoraefer  of  the  Work, — CaTendlsh  waa  on  the  most  intlmato  termi  with  both 
Woliey  and  Henry.  In  a  reign  in  wliicb  public  affairs  were  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree controlled  by  personal  caprice  and  the  ebiillitionfl  of  individual  passion,  it  nccoa- 
aarily  happened  that  the  real  history  of  many  of  the  moet  important  transactions  met 
no  eye  or  ear  but  that  of  the  gentleman  usher.  Though  Carendish  was  a  friendly 
witnesa,  he  yet  evidently  recorded  with  fidelity  and  accuracy  what  he  actually  saw 
and  heard.  Ills  memoirs  of  Wolsey,  for  that  is  the  real  character  of  the  work,  are  of 
great  value,  therefore,  to  the  historian,  as  containing  authentic  information  on 
many  important  points  connected  with  that  reign.  The  work,  moreover,  is  written 
in  a  sort  of  gossiping,  conversational  style,  that  makes  it  pleasant  reading.  Another 
circumstance  gives  special  value  to  this  work,  llis  account  of  Henry  and  Wolsoy 
was  the  ona  followed  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  play  of  Henry  Till.,  many  of  tha  paa- 
Mgct  in  Shakspeare  being  Cavendish's  prose  turned  into  vane. 

Berners. 

John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  1532,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Henry  VIII.,  has  connected  his  name  very  pleasantly 
with  literature  by  his  translations  from  the  old  chronicles,  and  particu- 
larly by  his  translation  of  Froissart  The  translation  was  made  at 
the  request  of  King  Henry. 

**  A  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  scholar,  this  nobleman  was  singularly  well  adapted 
for  tha  task  which  he  undertook.  Indeed,  considering  the  period  of  its  completion, 
U  was  a  sort  of  literary  miracle.'*— i>»6din. 

8iB  John  Beli.zni>en, 1550,  was  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet 

of  some  repute  in  the  reign  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland. 

While  Bemert  was  translating  Froissart  for  his  royal  master  in  England,  Bellenden 
was  doing  a  like  office  for  James  in  Scotland.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  Bellenden 
translated  a  Latin  work,  "The  Chronicles  of  Scotland,'*  and  the  first  five  books  of 
Livy.  The  Chronicle,  printed  in  1&36,  is  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  earliest  specimen 
of  proae  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  likewise  as  containing  the  story  fol- 
lowed by  Shakspeare  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Barclay, 

Alexander  Barclay,*-^—  1552,  is  one  of  the  names  of  poetical  note 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Barclay  employed  liis  pen  chiefly  in  translation.  His  principal  work  is  The  Ship  of 
FooU,  f^m  the  Oerman  of  Brandt,  with  numerous  adaptations  to  English  manners, 
giving  a  variety  of  follies  which  he  found  among  his  own  conntryroen.  The  satire 
consists  in  giving  a  description  of  each  of  the  passengers  on  iKwrd  the  ship.  The  first 
Vool  defcribed  is  The  Bookworm,  who  begins  his  story  as  follows : 

•*  Lo  in  likewise  of  bookKs  I  have  store, 
But  few  I  read,  and  fewer  understand ; 
I  follow  not  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lore. 
It  is  enough  to  have  a  book  in  hand : 
It  were  too  much  to  be  in  such  a  land. 
For  to  be  bound  to  look  within  thn  book : 
I  am  oontant  on  the  fisir  covering  to  look.** 
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All  ancieat  Mtirkal  writtec**  «v«fi  ^^"^  of  aa  Inferior  cacC^  bs^  thdr  aarit,  and 
attentiott,  m  thfj  trmn>mit  ptctarM  o(  Umllvkt  mxmnnen,  aad  pre*«rrc  pofm* 
Ur  cnstoau.  In  tliii  lisht,  »t  Irwt,  Bazvlaj'*  Ship  of  Fools,  vkick  is  a  (varrml  naii« 
on  the  tJMW.  will  be  found  er.tenaiuiD^  Ni*r  most  it  Ue  denif^  that  his  i»n|7»«f* 
is  low  cnltiTatcd  than  that  of  manj  i»f  Uis  contemporaiiea.  and  that  he  oaatrilmted 
kis  share  to  the  iaproTeaient  of  the  English  phraseology." —  Wm 


Wyatt. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  1503-1542,  was  an  accomplished  di- 
plomatist and  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Wyatt 
is  also  favorably  known  as  a  poet. 

Wratt  WTx>te  no  loi^  poemsv.    His  etkskoos  are  chieflr  mmatorr,  or 
■itiricaL 


Jfi«  CVtrvvr.  —  Wjatt  enterrd  Cazal'TiJfv  at  a  rrrt  earir  a^.  vas  grndnated,  and, 
IhrtMnh  •trong  fuailj  iaflmface.  roftr  hi^h  :b  C<.-art  f^xK^r  cnJrr  Hearr  TTII.  Dnxing 
the  stonnj  tinM  between  the  oatl-TNih  c/  ibtr  Hrfv^nnatiov  and  the  pence  of  Ang^hmrg, 
Wyatt  was  awhstwntlor  dv  two  ]imrs  at  Ih^  Cout  of  Charles  T.  of  Oeimaay.  Ottcn 
or  twice  nnder  a  dood.  he  fLnallj  die^  iogh  in  the  King's  fsrjr. 


Mi»  I>M4i  y.— Wyatt.  like  so  many  of  the  statesmen  of  that  daj.nla»c«lti<inlni  tha 
mnssA.  Be  was  an  ncmnplished  caralier  and  a  vriter  of  Tenes  after  the  approved 
tehion.  He  b  generally  dasncd  with  Snrrey.  and  their  pcwms  haw  «Aen  been  pnh> 
Sihed  in  the  aaase  roluae.  Wymlt's  loT>e-pc«etrT  »  tender  and  gmodnl.  h«t 
^ioa«d  by  the  ooaccf  ts  of  his  Italian  modt^  ffi«  aatirM  are  nKW  tifi  Tstir 
ipteited. 

*  We  mtt  agree  with  a  critie  aKvre  ^nMed  that  Wyatt  co-cfwrated  wHh  Snrrey  in 
haring  corrrctvd  the  nt^nghnM*  of  onr  poecic  mle.  Bnt  Wyatt.  although  MAcstntly 
dirtingnuAMd  ftvm  the  <\^«nk«^  Terufk^n  «^  ht»  age.  i#  cK«fip«M«ity  inCmsr  to  ^ney 
In  harmony  of  nnmbei^.  prn^wnuty  of  exprptiv»<^n.  and  farility  «>f  phraaeokigy.  K«r 
li  he  c^nal  to  Snrr^T  in  elegance  of  w^ntiment.  in  nararv  and  ttp«Mebtlity.  Bis  fe«linga 
a«  diagwinNl  by  affeotatx^  and  di>ft(::«*^<d  Vy  conrett.  Hi*  dertaratMms  of  passim 
nre  aim  e»^«krrasM>l  ly  w:i  and  fuK-y.  ar.1  l.w  tXyVt  »  Rot  intJ^igil^  te  preporticm 

ns  it  it  careJeM  and  na»d  >n»^ The  truth  is.  h»  graiw  wnt  of  the 

and  di^rtk-  cp«<«e« :  as:d  Li«  pnem*  aN^«:rs3  nK>re  in  pvd  mmm.  snxirs, 
m  lifb.  than  in  paxho»  or  imagination .**  —  1 


Surrey. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  1516-1547,  one  of  the 
killiaDt  oraaments  of  the  Tvign  of  Henry  VI 11^  is  distin- 

^g■i^l^cd  in  letters  by  his  Si^nnets  and  Si^np^  and  especially 
Igr  i^  bang  the  fii^  writer  of  Blank  Voi^^  in  English. 

tanelMMtd  iato  hUnk  Tvr««  the  iirst  «nd  imnh  K«)k»  of 
He  alro  WW  the  £nd  Ei:^:Ushmaii  Uua  wrote  S 
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Sis  Career.  —  Sorrej  itodied  at  Oxford;  in  1636  lie  married  Ladj  Frasoea  Yere; 
he  senred  in  the  wan  of  Henry  Till,  against  France ;  fell  into  dia&Tor,  and,  in  1647, 
beheaded  upon  the  abeurd  charge  of  high  treason. 


Hie  Poetry.  —  Surrey  was  the  compoeer  of  a  number  of  eongs  and  sonnets,  which 
hare  appeared  in  many  editions.  His  sonnets  are  mostly  dedicated  to  **  The  Fair  Ger- 
aldine,**  the  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitsgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.  Besidea  these  original 
poems,  Surrey  translated  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil  in  **  strange  metre."  This  **  strange 
metre"  is  blank  Terse, — its  first  appearance  in  Knglish  literature. 


**  Surrey  is  the  first  who  introduced  blank  Terse  Into  our  Silgllsh  poetry.  The  i 
lation  by  Surrey  of  the  second  book  of  the  iBneid,  in  blank  Terse,  is  among  the  chief  oC 
his  productions.  No  one  had,  before  his  time,  known  bow  to  translate  or  imitate  with 
appropriate  expression.  But  the  structure  of  his  Terse  is  not  Tery  harmonloos^  and 
tile  sanae  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  line."  —  HaXlam. 

**  Surrey,  for  his  Justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  expreasloa, 
miy  Justly  be  pronounced  'the  first  English  classical  poet,    lie  is  unquestionably  the 

first  polite  writer  of  loTe  Terses  in  English In  the  sonnets  of  Surrey  wa 

are  surprised  to  find  nothing  of  that  metaphysical  cast  which  marks  the  Italian  poets, 
his  supposed  masters,  especially  Petrarch.  Surrey's  sentiments  are  for  the  moat  part 
natural  and  unaffected ;  arising  ttom.  his  own  feelings  and  dictated  by  present  eircuB- 
atances.  His  poetry  is  alike  unembarrassed  by  learned  allusions  and  elaborate  oon- 
eeits."— Hellion. 

Tusser. 

Thomas  Tusser,  1523-1580,  is  one  of  the  earliest  English 
didactic  poets. 

Tnaser  was  born  at  Biyenhall,  Essex,  and  *^  was  sacoesBiyely  mari- 
dan,  Bchoohnaster,  serving -man,  hosbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more 
skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any  vocation,"  FitUUr,  He  wrote  A 
Hwndrtd  Chod  PomU  <^  Hutbandry,  being  a  practical  treatise,  in 
rhjme,  on  &rming. 

**  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  old  KngUsh  georgic  has  much  more  of  the  ilm- 
^plidty  of  Deslod  than  of  the  elegance  of  Virgil ;  and  a  modem  reader  would  suspect 
that  many  of  iu  salutary  maxims  originally  decorated  the  margins,  and  illustrated 
the  calendars,  of  an  andent  almanac.  It  is  without  iuTocations,  digressions,  and  de- 
scriptions :  no  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  imagery  are  drawn  from  meadows  ooTered 
with  flocks  and  fields  waTing  with  com,  nor  are  Pan  and  Ceres  once  named.  Tet  it  is 
Taluable,  as  a  genuine  picture  of  the  agriculture,  the  rural  arte,  and  the  domestic 
aooaomy  and  customs,  of  our  Industrious  ancestors.**—  Warian. 

Harington. 

Sir  John  Harington,  1561-1612,  is  diiefly  known  for  his  metrical 
translation  of  ArioiUfg  Orlando  Furioso,  the  first  version  of  that  work 
in  English. 

HariBfftoB  alM  p«bliabadftooUM:Cionor4i^nMt,aBdifiv»  J«tt:gii«,ftmiMal]^ 
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neooa  coUoction  of  papen  in  proM  and  yene,  composed  in  the  timei  of  Henrj  YIIL, 
Mary,  Elisabeth,  and  James  L 

Leland. 

John  Leland,  1552,  was  the  earliest  of  the  race  of  great 

English  antiquaries,  and  therefore  deserves  mention  here,  although  he 
wrote  mostly  in  Latin. 

Hia  Career.  —  Leland  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  chaplain  to  Henry  YIII^  and  received  also  fW>m 
that  sovereign  the  singular  title  of  Royal  Antiquary.  Under  this  title,  he  was  em- 
powered, in  1533,  by  royal  commission,  to  search  for  ol^ects  of  antiquity  in  the  libra- 
ries and  archives  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  priories,  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  office  he  spent  six  years,  travelling  through  England  and  Wales, 
rummaging  old  manuscripts,  and  visiting  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. After  completing  this  visitation,  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  arranging 
and  methodizing  his  vast  collection.  But  the  fatigue  of  too  intense  study  rendered 
him  insane,  and  he  remained  in  this  condition  till  his  death  about  two  years  after. 

Mia  Works  —  Leland,  besides  some  smaller  pieces  published  during  his  life,  had 
ready  for  publicatlun  a  most  important  work  in  Latin,  CommmtaHi  de  ScriptoritmM 
BrUamticis,  Notes  on  British  Writers,  which  was  printed  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
great  mass  of  his  materials,  however,  were  left  in  manuscript,  in  their  undigested  con- 
dition, until  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  a  kindred  spirit,  the  antiquary  Thomas  Ueamo,  1678-1735.  Heame  edited 
Leland's  work  Dt  Bfbu*  BritannicU  Collectcmea^  6  vols.  8vo.,  and  his  Rinerary,  in  9  vols. 
8vo.    The  last  named  is  in  English,  and  is  the  work  of  chief  importance. 

Elyot. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 1546,  a  diplomatist  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VnL,  wrote  many  works,  of  which,  however,  only  one,  The  Governor, 
is  now  much  known. 

Elyot,  though  not  an  antiquary  himself  was  an  intimate  friend  of 

the  antiquary  Leland,  as  also  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Bia  diameter  and  Worha.  —  Elyot  was  a  man  of  various  and  profound  learn- 
ing. He  was  a  favorite  with  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  employed  on  important  embassies.*^ 
He  wrote  The  Cfovtmnr ;  Apology  for  Good  Women ;  The  Banquet  of  Sapience ;  The 
Education  of  Cfiildren;  Discourse  of  Christian  War  and  Single  Combat,  being  an  essay 
on  duelling ;  A  Latin  and  English  Dictionary ;  and  a  large  number  of  works  translated 
fh)m  the  Greek  and  Latin,  or  rather  made  up  of  translated  extracts  from  the  ancient 
authors.  The  work  first  named.  The  Governor,  passed  through  many  editions.  It  was 
a  treatise  on  education,  containing  useful  hints  on  that  subject,  and  especially  note- 
worthy as  deprecating  the  terrible  cruelties  then  prevalent  both  in  school  and  family* 
government. 

Bale. 

John  Bale,  1495-1563,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  a  prolific  writer,  mostly 
on  controversial  theology,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
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Bis  (Career. — Bale  was  a  xealoas  reformer,  and  a  partiaan  of  Essex,  and  on  tha 
downfall  of  the  latter  ^  took  refuge  in  Flanders.  On  the  accession  of  JBdward  VI., 
Bale  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  Bishop.  On  the  death  of  Edward  and  tha 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent.  Under  Elizabeth,  he 
retnmed  once  more  to  England,  but  preferred  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury  to  regaining  his  bishopric. 

JOis  Works, — Bale  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  Tolnminons  writer.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  In  Latin,  Script<»itm  Jlhutrium  Majorit  Britannim  OataloguM,  A  Catalogue 
of  the  Illustrious  Writers  of  Great  Britain.  lie  wrote,  however,  a  great  deal  in 
English  and  for  popular  effect.  He  was  the  author,  among  other  things,  of  nineteen 
Miracle  Plays.  These  Miracle  Plays  were  a  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  early 
reformers  sought  to  influence  the  popular  mind.  They  were  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, founded  on  parts  of  Scripture  history,  and  were  often  played  in  the  churchea 
and  on  Sunday.  Two  of  his  plays,  John  tht  BapUst,  and  God's  Promises,  which  were 
publicly  acted  on  Sunday,  gave  special  offence  to  the  Catholics.  Of  Bale's  Miracle  Plays 
eleran  were  comedies  on  scenes  in  the  life  oTChrist,  as  on  his  Baptism,  his  Passion,  Ac 


-»o>^o«- 


EXTRACT. 
On  Prelate!  that  do  not  Preach. 

[N.B. — The  spelling  has' been  modernized] 

But  now,  for  the  default  of  unpreaching  prelates,  methink  I  could 
gness  what  might  be  Raid  for  excusing  them.  They  are  eo  troubled 
with  lordly  living,  they  be  so  pleased  in  palaces,  couched  in  courts, 
.  .  .  burdened  with  ambassages,  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  attend 
it.  They  are  otherwise  occupied,  some  in  the  King's  matters,  some  are 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  Privy  Counoil,  some  to  furnish  the  Court, 
some  are  Lords  of  the  Parliament,  some  are  Presidents,  and  some  Comp- 
trollers of  mints.    Well,  well  I 

Is  this  their  duty?  Is  this  their  office?  Is  this  their  calling? 
Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comptrollers  of  the 
mints?  Is  this  a  meet  office  for  a  priest  that  hath  cure  of  souls?  Is 
this  his  charge  ?  I  would  here  ask  one  question :  I  would  fain  know 
who  comptrollcth  the  devil  at  home,  at  his  parif^h,  while  he  comp- 
troUeth  the  mint?  If  the  Apostles  might  not  leave  off  preaching  to 
the  deacons,  shall  one  leave  it  for  minting? 

I  cannot  tell  you,  btit  the  saying  is,  that  since  priests  have  been 
minters,  money  hath  been  worse  than  it  was  before ;  and  they  say  that 
the  evilnesR  of  money  hath  made  all  things  dearer. 

Is  there  never  a  nobleman  to  be  a  Lord  President,  but  it  must  be  a 

prelate?    Is  there  never  a  wise  man  in  the  realm  to  be  a  comptroller 

of  the  mint?    I  speak  it  to  your  shame,  I  speak  it  to  your  shame. 

If  there  be  neyer  a  wise  man,  make  a  water-bearer,  a  tinker,  a  oobler, 
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a  alaye,  a  page,  comptroller  of  the  mint.  Make  a  mean  gentleman,  a 
groom,  a  yeoman,  make  a  poor  beggar  Lord  President.    .    .    . 

A  biflhop  hath  his  office,  a  flock  to  teach,  to  look  unto,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  meddle  with  another  office,  which  alone  requireth  a  whole 
man.  He  should  therefore  give  it  oveT  to  whom  it  is  meet,  and  labor 
in  his  own  business,  as  Paul  writeth  to  the  Theeealonians :  Let  every 
man  do  his  own  business  and  follow  his  calling.  Let  the  priest  preach, 
and  the  nobleman  handle  the  temporal  matters.    .    ,    . 

And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  diligent 
bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing 
his  office?  I  can  tell,  for  I  know  him,  who  it  is;  I  know  him  well. 
But  now  I  think  I  see  you  testing  and  hankering  that  I  should  name 
him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  others,  and  is  the  most  diligent 
prelate  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is? 
I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  Devil.  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of 
all  others ;  he  is  never  out  of  his  diocese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure ; 
ye  "shall  never  find  him  unoccupied;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish;  he  keep- 
eth  residence  at  all  times ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way ;  call 
for  him  when  you  will,  he  is  ever  at  home,  the  diligentest  preacher  in 
all  the  realm.    .    .    . 

He  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
I  would  have  this  text  well  viewed  and  examined,  every  word  of  it. 
Oireuiiy — he  goeth  about,  in  every  comer  of  his  diocese.  He  goeth  on 
visitation  daily.  He  leaveth  no  place  of  his  cure  un visited.  He  walk- 
eth  round  from  place  to  place,  and  ceaseth  not.  Sieut  Uo, — as  a  lion, 
that  is,  strongly,  boldly,  and  proudly,  straightly,  and  fiercely,  with 
haughty  looks,  with  his  proud  countenance,  with  his  stately  trappings. 
ItugietUj — roaring,  for  he  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion  to  speak,  or  to 
roar  out,  when  he  seeth  his  time.  QiuxreTiSj — he  goeth  about  seeking, 
and  not  sleeping,  as  our  bishops  do,  but  he  seeketh  diligently,  he 
searcheth  diligently  all  comers,  whereas  he  may  have  his  prey ;  he 
roveth  abroad  in  every  place  of  his  diocese,  he  standeth  not  still,  he 
is  never  at  rest,  but  ever  at  hand  with  his  plough  that  it  may  go  for- 
ward. There  was  never  such  a  preacher  in  England  as  he  is. — 
Bishop  Latimer:  From  the  Sermon  on  the  PUmghera, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Spekser  and  Contemporary  Poets. 


The  authors  brought  together  in  this  Chapter  are  in  the 
main  associated  with  the  time  of  the  poet  Spenser,  and  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558-1603,  or  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  period  is  known  in  history  as  the  secondary  stage  of  the  Bef* 
ormation.  Among  the  great  events  of  this  period  are  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Among  its  great  names 
are  Elizabeth,  and  her  two  leading  counsellors,  Cecil  and  Walsingham, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Philip  II.  of  S^in,  the  Dukes  of  Alva  and 
Parma,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Condd,  Coligny,  and  William  the  Silent. 

NoTS. — Many  of  theanthon  in  this  chapter  mn  back  into  the  reigns  of  Marj, 
U6»-1568,  and  of  Bdward  YL,  1547-1563,  or  forward  Intp  that  of  Jidnee,  16(»-162ft. 
It  will  be  fonnd,  howerer,  on  examination,  that  these  anthon  did  their  chief  work  In 
the  reign  of  Xiliabeth. 

Spenser. 

Edmund  Spenser,  1553-1599,  is  the  next  great  name  in 
English  literature,  after  that  of  Chaucer.  His  principal 
work,  The  Fairy  Quceii,  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
language.  This  poem  adds  an  undying  lustre  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  any 
age  famous. 

JBaHy  Cctreer.  — Spenier  was  bom  in  London,  in  hnmble  drcnmstances.  lie 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gabriel  Ilarrey.  After 
leaving  the  UniTflrsity  tn  1576,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  north  of  Xogland.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  returned  to  Ix^ndon,  and  published 
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In  1579  hit  flnt  rolame,  The  Skepherdtf  Oaiendar.    Thla  is  a  putonl  po«m,  ia  hrtlT* 
eclognes,  modelled  to  some  extent  after  the  eclogues  of  Virgil. 

Connection  with  Sidney  and  ZeieeHer,  —  Ahont  this  time  Spenser  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Sidney's  nncle,  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  thonceforMrard  his  fortunes  are  mixed  up  a  good  deal  with  the  affain 
of  that  illustrious  family.  Tlirough  this  source  he  obtained,  in  1580,  the  appointment 
of  secretary  to  the  I<onl-Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  and  some  grants  in  connection  with  it 
of  considerable  pecuniary  value.  In  1686,  he  received  from  the  Grown,  through  the 
Interposition,  it  is  supposed,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Ireland,  being  part  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 

Connection  with  Raleigh.  —  While  Spenser  was  liring  at  Kilcolman  Castle, 
dn  his  Irish  eetatM,  he  received  a  visit  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  obtained 
Arom  the  Crown  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  same  forfeited  estates.  During  this  visit, 
Spenser  read  to  Raleigh  so  much  of  the  Fairy  Queen  as  was  then  written,  namely  the 
first  three  books.  By  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  Spenser  went  forthwith  to  London,  and 
published  these  three  books,  in  the  beginning  of  1590.  The  reception  of  the  work  was 
enthusiastic.  It  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  stately  solemnities  of  the  age  and 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  brought  the  author  not  only  immediate  (ame,  but  a 
substantial  pension  from  the  Queen. 

Other  Publications.  —  In  the  following  year,  1501,  Spenser  published  another 
Tolnme,  containing  several  minor  poems  :  Tke  Ruins  of  Tfme,  a  requiem  upon  his  de- 
ceased patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  The  Tear*  of  the  Mtuu,  TirffiTt  Onat,  Motkar  Hub- 
bercTi  Taltj  The.  Kuint  of  Jit/me,  VUirms,  and  M«iopotmo$^  or  The  fbte  of  the  BuUetfiy, 
These  were  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  publication  of  Dapnaida^  an  elegy  upon 
Uie  Lady  Douglas  Howard. 

Jteftf m  to  Ireland,  —  After  spending  some  time  in  London,  attending  to  these 
Tarious  publications,  Spenser  returned  to  his  Irish  home,  and  thence,  in  1595,  sent 
forth  his  next  publication,  CoUn  Clout  '<  Onme  Home  Again.  In  this,  under  pastoral 
names,  as  Colin,  Hobbinol,  Melissa,  Cynthia,  and  so  on,  he  celebrates  his  various  dis- 
ting^ibhed  friends  at  Court,  and  especially  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  virtues  and 
glories  of  the  Queen.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  appearance  of  another  volume, 
containing  Amgretti  or  SornnO*,  and  the  EpithtUamium.  The  former  are  all  addreseed 
to  the  woman  whom  he  wa/ about  to  make  his  wife,  and  the  latter  Is  in  celebration 
Ot  his  marringe.    It  is  the  noblest  spousal  verse  in  the  language. 

Zatest  Publications.— In  1596,  Spenser  went  again  to  London  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  the  next  three  books  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  He  also  published  the  Pro- 
ihalamum^  in  reference  to  the  expected  marriage  of  two  noble  ladies  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  four  Hjfmne,  two  in  honor  of  Love  and  Beauty,  and  two  in  honor  of 
Heavenly  Love  and  Beauty.  These  Hymns,  so  called,'  are  long  poems,  containing 
nearly  twelve  hundred  lines. 

Jtis  Misforttines  and  Death, —  The  Englishmen,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  and  others, 
who  had  been  put  in  posssesion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Irish  rebels,  were  neces- 
sarily odious  to  the  Irish  peasantry.  This  irritation  became  at  length  so  great,  that 
in  1598  it  broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  The  insurgents  attacked  Kilcolman  Cas- 
tle, plundered,  and  set  fire  to  it.  Spenser  and  his  wife  escaped,  but  a  new-bom  infant 
perished  in  the  flames.  He  took  refuge  in  London,  and  there,  after  a  few  months  of 
painful  anxiety,  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Plan  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  —  Spenaer^a  chief  work,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
was  left  unfiniflhed.    His  plan  contemplated  twelve  Books,  each  Book 
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oompoeed  of  twelve  Cantos.  Only  six  Books  were  completed.  The 
poem  is  of  the  allegorical  kind.  Each  book  has  a  story  and  a  hero  of 
its  own,  with  a  series  of  connected  adventures,  all  intended  to  illus- 
trate some  one  great  moral  virtue.  Thus  Book  I.  is  The  Legend  of  the 
Bed-Cross  Knight,  or  of  Holiness ;  Book  II.  is  the  Legend  of  Sir  Guy- 
on,  or  of  Temperance ;  Book  III.,  The  Legend  of  Britomart,  or  of 
Chastity;  Book  IV.,  The  Legend  of  Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  of 
Friendship ;  Book  V.,  The  Legend  of  Artegal,  or  of  Justice ;  and  Book 
VI.,  The  Legend  of  Sir  CaUdore,  or  of  Courtesy.  Spenser  nowhere 
gives  a  list  of  the  virtues  intended  to  be  celebrated  in  the  remaining 
six  books.  Besides  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  seyenl  books,  there 
is  one  superior  hero.  Prince  Arthur,  who  intervenes  in  each  book,  to 
rescue  its  particular  hero  in  his  extremity.  This  common  hero  repre- 
sents Magnificence,  or  the  embodiment  of  all  human  excellence,  and 
is  in  the  end  to  be  united  to  the  Queen,  Gloriana ;  in  other  wordi^ 
heroism  is  to  be  glorified. 

Charader  of  his  Poeirp, — A«  a  ■cene-pftinter,  Spenter  to  nnriTalled.  No  po«i 
in  the  laogiuige,  no  poem  probably'in  any  language,  equals  the  Fairy  Qaeen  in  tlM 
nnmber,  yariety,  and  gorgeous  splendor  of  its  scenes.  The  author's  power  of  inren- 
tion  seems  ezhaustless,  and  he  lairly  rerels  in  the  never  ending  pictures  of  bewUdeiw 
ing  enchantment  wliich  come  at  hto  bidding.  From  the  rery  luxuriance  of  hto  imagi- 
nation, howerer,  he  often  forgets  himself,  and  loses  the  thread  of  hto  story ;  and  ha 
lacks  the  exactness  of  tliought  which  marks  the  work  of  that  other  great  prince  of 
dreamers,  John  Bunyan. 

JBia  VerHfieation, — As  a  Tsrsifier,  Spenser  Is  wonderful  for  the  fkvedom,  Tariety, 
and  sweetness  of  his  rhythms.  His  words  come  pouring  forth  in  an  endless  tide  of 
song.  Hto  marrellous  facility  in  Tersifying,  howerer,  made  him  careless;  and  he 
lacks  accordingly  something  of  that  perfect  flniflh  in  hto  rhythms  which  to  to  be  found 
in  some  other  masters  of  song.  The  stania  used  in  the  Fairy  Queen  is  one  inrented 
by  the  author,  and  to  known  as  the  Spenserian  Stanxa.  It  seems  especially  suited  for 
the  kind  of  chivalrous  adventures  which  it  is  employed  to  describe.  Thto  stanxa  has 
been  much  used  by  later  poets,  particularly  by  Byron. 

Sidney, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1554-1586,  was  one  of  the  special  or- 
naments of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  nature,  not  only  of  «high  talents,  but  of  a  certain 
nobleness  of  disposition  which  made  him  the  object  of 
almost  universal  admiration. 

Hii  Edneatioii. —Sidney's  education  was  ordered  with  the  greatest 
care ;  and  being  connected  by  birth  and  alliance  with  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  kingdom,  he  had  no  lack  of  opportunities  for 
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displajing  his  extraordinary  abilities  to  the  best  advantage.  He  at- 
tended for  a  time  at  Oxford,  and  then  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study,  in  connection  with  travel,  taking 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  visited  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  In  Italy 
he  spent  eight  months  in  reading  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Dante,  and  Ariosto. 

t'estivities, —  lie  returned  to  England  in  ISTA,  in  time  to  participcte  in  the  gor- 
geons  f(*8t!Tities  at  Kcnilworth  Ctuitle,  which  have  been  celebrated  by  the  genitn  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

jEmbasay  to  Oermany  —  In  the  following  year,  being  only  twenty-two  yean  old, 
he  was  Rent  by  Qneen  Elizabeth,  nominally  on  avinit  of  condolence  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  really  to  concert  measures  with  the  German  Princes  for  a  league  with 
England  in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  The  abilities  displayed  by  him  in  this  delicate 
affair  gained  him  the  highest  commendations  from  tlie  veteran  and  astute  Walsingham. 

I/etter  to  the  Queen.  —  In  the  following  year.  Sidney  addressed  a  letter  of  remon- 
■trance  to  the  Queen  against  the  project  of  lier  marriage  to  the  Puke  of  Anjou.  This 
was  a  bold  step  certainly,  considering  the  hot  nature  of  the  Tudor  blood.  Bat  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  both  Henry  and  Elixal>eth  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  with  a  freedom  of  speech,  which 'in  their  ordinary  moods,  and  fh>m 
ordinary  persons,  would  have  cost  a  man  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life.  Sidney,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  instances,  seems  to  have  known  instinctively  just  bow  Car  to  go 
without  giving  offence. 

Retlmnent.  —  Soon  iifter  this  a  qnarrel  occurred  between  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  which  led  Sidney  to  live  for  a  time  in  n*tirpment,  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  hla 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  I'embroke.  While  there  with  his  sister,  and  primarily  for 
her  amusement,  be  wrote  one  of  his  two  most  famous  productions. 

The  Arcadia. — The  Arcadia,  or  as  he  himself  styles  it,  "The 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,"  written  during  his  temporary  re- 
tirement from  Court,  is  a  sort  of  philof*ophical  mmance,  and  was  not 
finished  by  himself.  The  Countess,  after  liis  death,  revised  and  arranged 
the  manuscript,  and  published  it  with  a  continuation  by  Markham. 

KBtimat^  of  the  Arenditi.  —  Tho  Arcadia  was  instantly  nnd  unlrenwilly  popu- 
lar. Some  part  of  this  popularity  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  Hingnlar  and  romantic 
feeling  of  personal  regard  entertained  towards  the  atrthor  by  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  course  of  a  century,  the  work  fell  into  nlmoHt  universal  neglect,  and  began  at 
length  to  be  the  subject  even  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Horace  Walpole  characterised 
it  as  *'a  tedious,  lamentable,  ))edantic,  pasttral  romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young 
virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade  through."  Mr  llnzlitt,  a  more  recont  critic,  has  ex- 
pressed a  condemnation  efjually  sweeping.  Th«»re  has  been  springing  up  of  late, 
however,  a  disponition  t<>  regard  this  once  celi>bruted  pert'ormance  with  greater  favor. 
Those  readers  whose  taste  has  been  formed  upon  the  stimulating  and  highly  seasoned 
productions  of  the  modem  sensational  school,  will  of  course  find  Sidney's  work  pe- 
dantic and  prosy.  Still  there  are  some  minds,  even  now,  who  tiro  of  this  pcrpetnal 
excitement,  and  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  lay  aside  Tlie  Mysteries  of  Paris,  or 
Griffith  Gannt,  to  find  a  calm  and  pensive  ei^oyment  in  the  perusal  of  the  Arcadia. 
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The  Defenee  of  Poeiie.  —  The  other  principal  profie  work  of  Sidney, 
The  Drfenee  of  Poesiey  was  written  not  long  after,  in  1581,  the  author 
being  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  It  has  received  the  commendation 
of  the  highest  critics,  and  is  still  occasionally  read.  Though  written 
in  a  style  now  antiquated,  it  is  in  some  respects  to  this  day  the  best 
argument  extant  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Sidney's  fame  m  an  author  now  rests  upon  these  two  works.  Neither  of  them  Mema 
to  have  been  mncb  esteemed  by  himself,  and  neither  of  them  was  published  until 
after  his  death. 

His  J\feiry,  —  In  his  own  time,  Sidney  was  in  high  repnte  as  a  poet  His  iSb»- 
fwts,  particularly,  were  greatly  admired.  They  are  mostly  addressed  to  the  Lady 
Penelope  Dereneuz,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Stella,  signing  himself 
Astrophel.  The  reader  will  find  in  them  abundance  of  artificial  conceits  and  elaborate 
nothings. 

MUUarif  Career,  —  Sidney's  great  ambition  was  to  be  distinguished  as  a  soldier. 
He  obtained  a  commnnd  in  the  war  then  going  on  in  Holland,  but  his  career  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  was  moitally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
and  after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  Oct.  7, 1686,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age. 

Hie  {Character,  —  Sidney  was  the  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  Spenser,  and  Id 
his  character  and  Ufs  was  the  actual  embodiment  of  this  great  poet's  ideal.  The  ex- 
traordinary hold  which  he  had  npon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  Bnpp<«ing  him  to  have  been  gifted  to  an  unusual  degree  with  those  enno- 
bling qualities  which  Spenser  has  shadowed  forth  in  Sir  Calidore,  or  The  Legend  of 
Courtesy.  Sidney  was  indeed  distinguished  even  aa  an  atithor :  but  his  main  distinc- 
tion grew  out  of  his  character  as  a  man ;  —  as  one  who  could  be  a  graceful  courtier 
without  duplicity,  a  man  of  fashion  without  frirolity,  a  warrior  and  a  hero  without 
loss  of  rank  in  the  Court  of  the  Muses ;  one  who  was  successftil  in  almost  erery  walk 
of  honorable  enterpriM  without  incurring  the  envy  or  reproach  of  his  competitors ; 
one,  in  whom  the  most  ordinary  aflairs  of  life  became  inrestcd,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  with  some  peculiar  fitness — whose  every  sentiment  was  a  melody  — 
whose  every  act  was  rhythmical  —  whose  whole  life  indeed  was  one  continued  poem. 
**  He  trod  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  amid  incense  and  flowers,  and  he  died  in  a 
dream  of  glory." 

Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  1552-1621,  is  now 
known  to  history,  partly  as  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  partly  for  the  epitaph  upon  her,  written  by  Ben  Jonson : 

**  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse :  — 
Sidney's  sister  I  Pembroke's  mother  I 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  killed  another, 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  aa  she, 
lime  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee!" 
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The  CoimtMf  wm  intimately  associated  with  her  brother  in  his  literary  labors,  and 
was  herself  the  anthor  of  sereral  pieces,  original  and  translated.  She  wrote  A  Poem 
on  Our  Sariour^s  Passion ;  A  Pastoral  Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Astraa  [Queen  Elisabeth] ; 
An  lElegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  etc. 

FuLKE  Greyille,  Lord  Brooke,  1554-1628,  a  nobleman 
and  scholar  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  b  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Brooke  wrote  a  good  deal,  both  in  proee  and  verse,  but  is  more  noted 
for  his  passionate  admiration  of  the  works  of  Sidney  than  for  his  own 
performances.  Besides  a  Life  of  Sidney,  he  wrote  two  Tragedies,  Alar 
ham  and  Mu$tapha,  and  several  didactic  poems. 

**  The  titles  of  Lord  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A  Treatise  of 
Monarchy,  A  Treatise  of  Religion,  An  Inquisition  upon  Fame  and  Honor,  lead  us  to 
anticipate  more  of  sense  than  fancy.  Tn  this  we  are  not  deceived ;  his  mind  was  preg- 
nant with  deep  reflection  upon  multifarious  learning,  but  he  struggles  to  gire  utter- 
ance to  thoughts  which  he  had  not  fully  endowed  with  words,  and  amidst  the  shackles 
of  rhyme  and  metre  which  he  had  not  learned  to  manage.  Hence,  of  all  our  poets,  ha 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure ;  in  aiming  at  condensation,  he  becomes  elliptical 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  language,  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of 
sound,  leare  all  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is  chiefly  worth  notice  as  an 
indication  of  that  thinking  spirit  upon  political  science  which  was  to  produce  the  ripe 
speculations  of  Hobbes,  and  Harrington,  and  Locke.** — Hallam, 

Gabriel  Harvey,  1545-1630,  a  writer  of  some  note  in 
his  own  day,  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  connection  with 
Spenser  and  Sidney. 

Harrey  was  the  senior  of  Spenser,  and  had  for  a  time  considerable  influence  orer 
him.  Harrey  endearored  to  persuade  Spenser  to  embark  in  a  project  to  remodel  Bug- 
lish  Terse,  and  to  introduce  the  longs  and  shorts  of  the  classical  authors.  But  Spen- 
Ber*s  instinctive  genius  broke  loose  from  these  arbitrary  trammels.  Harrey's  Letters 
and  Sonnets  are  yaluable  for  the  notices  which  they  contain  of  many  of  his  literary 
contemporaries. 

Haleigh. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1552-1618,  is  famous  as  a  courtier, 
an  adventurer,  and  a  writer. 

Early  Career.  —  Raleigh  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  studied  at  Oxford, 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Huguenot 
side  for  a  number  of  years,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  during  Des- 
mond's rebellion.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
tradition  has  it,  by  laying  down  his  cloak  as  an  impromptu  carpet  for 
her  migesty  over  a  muddy  place.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Baleigh  became 
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one  of  the  royal  fayorites,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  to  various  high 
and  lucrative  offices  in  the  kingdom. 

Cci4miMaHon  Schemes.  —  In  1584  Raleigh  received  letten-patent  empowering 
him  to  colonise  and  gorem  any  unoccupied  territories  that  he  might  find  in  Nortli 
America.  In  that  tame  year  one  of  hit  parties  discovered  the  land  which  was  after- 
wards named  Virginia  in  honor  of  the  Queen.  Another  party  made  an  nnsnccessful 
attempt  to  colonise  Roanoke  Island.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  the  potato  into 
Europe  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Raleigh. 

Other  Adveniuree. '—In  1558,  Raleigh  took  an  active  part  in  the  contests  with 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Having  lost  fovor  with  the  Queen  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Throgmortonf  one  of  the  Queen's  maids-of-honor,  he  tried  to  compensate  for  tlie  dis- 
grace by  acquiring  fresh  laurels  as  a  discoverer.  Accordingly,  in  1595  he  sailed  in 
search  of  the  fabulous  land  of  gold,  Eldorado,  and  ascended  the  river  Orinoco  for 
nearly  sixty  leagues.  An  account  of  his  expedition  he  pnhiished  in  the  same  year. 
He  regained  the  royal  fiivor,  and  served  as  r^ar-admiral  at  the  taking  of  Cadis,  in  I696w 

JHsliked  by  tTatnes,  —  When  James  I.  became  king,  Raleigh  fell  again  into  dis- 
grace. He  was  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  Cobham*s  treason,  and  convicted 
in  1G03,  on  scanty  proof.  Instead  of  being  executed,  he  was  confined  in  prison  until 
1615,  when  he  was  released  conditionally.  During  this  long  confinement  he  wrote  his 
mofrt  celebrated  work,  The  History  of  the  Worid. 

lAUt  JEBjDpediH&n,  —  The  condition  of  his  release  was  that  he  should  open  a  gold- 
mine in«Ouiana.  On  the  way  the  squadron  attacked  the  Spaniards  near  St.  Thomas. 
The  attempt  to  discover  the  gold-mine  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  expedition  returned 
in  1618.  The  Spaniards  complained  of  the  outrage  done  to  them,  and  King  James, 
who  was  anxious  at  that  time  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  revived  the  former 
condemnation  for  high  treason  pronounced  fifteen  years  before.  Baleii^  was  executed 
October  28, 1618. 

Personal  Character, — Of  Raleigh  as  a  man  and  an  adventurer  it  is  scarcely  yet 
time  to  speak.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  not  yet  been  written ; 
fresh  investigations  are  showing  mure  and  more  the  uncertainty  of  former  Judgments 
npon  the  men  and  events  of  that  day.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular,  needs  a  cars- 
ful  and  impartial  biographer.  The  outlines  of  his  life  are  clear  enough,  but  there  is 
a  halo  of  fable  about  many  of  the  detafls,  and  also  about  the  personal  character  of  the 
man  and  his  motives.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  to  suspend  judgment  until  more 
positive  information  is  attainable. 

JBow  Regarded  by  his  Contemporaries,  —  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  flower 
of  courtesy  in  an  age  when  court  life  was  the  prominent  phase  of  English  society; 
he  was,  for  the  times,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  bold  adventurer,  a  lover  of  the 
muses,  and  a  friend  of  the  poet  Spenifer,  who  honored  him  with  one  of  his  sweetest 
sonnets.  Raleigh  is  thus  the  type  of  the  England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  —  bold, 
hasty,  gallant,  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  moans,  but  genial  in  manners, 
and,  with  all  .its  faults,  full  of  life  and  character. 

Literary  Xerits.  —  Raleigh's  poems  have  heen  collected  by  Sir  S.  E. 
Brydges.  The  best  known  of  them  are:  The  Country's  Recreations^ 
Phillida's  Love  CcUl,  The  Silent  Lover,  The  ShephenTs  Description  of 
Lovey  Ac  It  may  be  said  of  Raleigh  that  he  just  fell  short  of  becom- 
ing a  fine  lyric  p^t.  His  life  was  too  irregular,  and  left  him  too  little 
leifure  to  develop  his  poetical  talents.    His  greatest  prose  work  b  un- 
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questionably  his  History  of  the  World,  which,  however,  ia  brought 
down  only  to  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  Although,  of 
course,  superseded  in  matters  of  fact  by  later  works,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  style,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  great  English  school  of  histor- 
ical writers.  It  is  clear  and  spirited,  acute  witliout  being  taken  up  in 
trivialities,  and  is  pervaded  with  the  sweet  spirit  of  philosophic  culture. 

Baleigh'i  Letter  to  hii  Wife,  written  in  1603,  when  be  waa  expecting  speedj  execn- 
tiOD,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  combination  of  affection  and  idmple  dignity. 

**  The  Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly  (in  tbe  History  of  the 
World)  tlutn  by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  eloquence  that  has  giren 
the  book  a  classical  reputation  in  our  language,  though  from  its  length,  and  the  want 
of  that  critical  sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  Justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatly  read. 
There  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor,  to  any  great  degree,  in  his 
turns  of  phrase ;  the  periods,  when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  arti- 
ficial structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney  and  Uooker ;  he  is  less  pedantic  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never  affected."  —  HaUam, 

Sackville. 

Thomas  Sackville,  1536-1608,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  was  a  man  of  note  in  letters, 
as  well  as  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  Mlrrour  for  XagiBtrates.  —  In  lo57,  Sackville  formed  the  defdgn 
of  a  poem,  entitled  The  Min-our  fw  MuffistrdUs,  of  which  he  wrote 
only  The  Induction,  and  one  Legend,  that  on  the  life  of  Henry  Staf- 
ford, Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Plan  of  the  Poem,  —  In  imitation  of  Dante  and  some  others  of  his  predecessors, 
Sackville  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  iuferiial  regions,  to  which  he  descends 
under  the  guidance  of  an  allegorical  p«>rti<>nnge  named  Sorrow.  It  was  his  ol^ect  to 
make  all  the  great  persons  of  Knglish  history,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  pass  here 
in  review,  and  each  tell  his  own  story,  as  a  warning  to  existiiig  statesmen. 

Hnuf  Completed,  —  Other  duties  compelling  the  poet,  after  he  had  written  what 
has  been  stated,  to  break  off,  he  committed  the  completion  of  the  work  to  two  poets 
of  inferior  note,  William  Baldwin  and  George  Ferrers. 

Character  of  the  Poem,  —  "  The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind 
fbr  the  age,  and  the  part  executnl  by  Sackville  himself  exhibits  In  some  parts  a 
strength  of  description  and«  power  of  drawing  allegorical  characters,  scarcely  inferior 
to  Spenser.*' —  Chambers. 

Other  Poetrff.  —  Sackville  also  was  the  anthor.  Jointly  perhaps  with  Thomas 
Norton,  of  the  first  regular  English  Tragedy,  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  called  also  Gorboduc. 

Georoe  Ferrers,  1512-1579,  waB  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day  for  his  legal  knowledge  and  f(^r  his  literary  cul- 
ture. 
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Hie  chief  dUUnction  of  Ferrers  is  that  he  wm  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mimmr 
for  MagutraUt,  He  wrote  for  this  the  following  six  poetical  chronicles :  The  Fall  of 
Bobert  TreTilian ;  The  Tragedy  of  Thoouui  of  M'oodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  The 
Tragedj  of  Richard  IL ;  The  Story  of  Dame  Eleanor  Cobhaxn ;  The  Story  of  Uumphrej 
Plantagenet ;  The  Tragedy  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

WnxiAM  Bai^dwin, 1564,  a  scholar  and  printer  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mirrour  for  MagisiraUs. 

He  wrote  also,  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  The  Q|^icles  or  Ballads  of  Solomon, 
in  English  Metres ;  The  Use  of  Adages,  Similes,  and  P^f  rbs ;  and  Beware  the  Cat. 

Warner. 

William  Warner,  1558-1609,  a  lawyer  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  wrote  a  long  poem,  AlhiorCs  England^  which 
was  exceedingly  popular  at  that  time,  but  has  since  &llen 
into  neglect. 

Flan  of  his  Po«m.  —  Albion's  England  is  a  narrative  poem,  pro- 
cessing to  give  the  history  of  England  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of 
James  I.  It  is  full  of  lively  and  amusing  incidents  taken  from  the 
old  chronicles.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  books,  and  contains  nearly 
ten  thousand  Iburteen-syllable  lines. 

Ii9  €Jharacter,  —  Warner  in  his  day  was  ordinarily  coupled  with  Spenser,  the 
two  being  spoken  of  as  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  English  literature.  Spenser  was  the 
poet  of  the  hall  and  the  boudoir,  Warner  of  the  kitchen.  IU»  Uioughts  and  style 
present  a  perfect  contrast  to  thoee  of  Spenser.  While  the  latter  is  full  of  mysterious 
and  stately  splendors,  suited  to  dazzle  the  imagination,  the  former  walks  in  open  day> 
light,  and  is  busied  with  the  common  and  rulgar  wants  of  men,  expressed  In  common, 
erery-day  language.  Warner  is  chargeable  also  with  shocking  g^rossness  and  Inde* 
eency,  and  on  this  account,  more  than  any  other,  has  (alien  into  desenred  neglect. 


Southwell. 

Robert  Southwell,  1560-1595,  one  of  the  minor  poets  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  remembered  with  melancholy  in- 
terest on  account  of  his  tragical  end. 

JEaHy  Career, — Southwell  was  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  who  sent  him,  when 
▼ery  young,  to  be  educated  at  the  English  college  at  Douay,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  returned  to  his  nstire  country  as  a  missionary,  notwithstanding  a 
■law  which  threatened  with  death  all  members  of  his  profession  Mho  should  be  found 
in  Rngland.  For  eight  years  he  appears  to  hare  ministered  secretly  but  zealously  to 
the  scattered  adherentat>f  his  creed,  without,  howerer,  so  ISsr  as  is  known,  doing  any- 
thing to  disturb  th«  pcac«  of  totkntj. 
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Arr&H  and  Jmpr<«oM«n«nl.  — In  1602,  he  was  ftpinrehended  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  when 
he  was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were  covered  with  rermin.  Upon  this 
his  father,  a  man  of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  to  the  effect,  that 
if  his  son  had  committed  anything  for  which,  by  the  lawv,  he  had  desenred  death,  let 
him  suffer  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  be  hoped  her  M^jittty  would  order 
him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.    Southwell,  after  this,  was  better  lodged. 

Trial  and  JBxeeuHon.-^  An  imprisonment  of  three  years,  with  ten  inflictions 
of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he  entreated  to  be  brought  to  trial.  '  Cecil  is 
ntd  to  hare  made  the  bmt^kvmark,  that  **  if  he  was  in  so  much  haste  to  be  hanged, 
he  should  quickly  have  his  desire.**  He  was  accordingly  condemned  to  death,  and 
•xecuted  at  Tyburn,  with  all  the  revolting  circumstances  of  cruelty  characteristic 
of  the  old  treason  law  of  England.  Throughout  these  scenes,  Southwell  is  said  to  have 
behared  with  a  mild  fortitude,  which  was  the  strongest  commentary  on  his  purity  of 
character.  The  life  of  Southwell  was  «hort,  but  full  of  grief;  and  the  prevailing  tona 
of  his  poetry  is  that  of  religious  resignation. 

HIm  Poetry.— Southwell's  two  longest  poems,  &  Pdei^t  Ormplaint^  and  Marf 
Magdalme'$  TVara,  were  written  in  prison.  Though  composed  while  he  was  suffering 
cruel  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry  feeling  occurs  in  them  against  any  human  being 
or  institution.  Southwell's  poems  were  for  a  time  exceedingly  popular;  after  that, 
they  fell  for  a  long  time  into  neglect.  They  have  ris4»n  again  in  public  estimation  in 
the  preaent  day,  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  them  having  appeared  in  1850. 

Daniel. 

Samuel  Daniel,  1562-1619,  figured  as  a  lyric  poet,  a 
dramatist,  and  a  historian. 

Daniel  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  the  Countcfls  of 
Pembroke.  He  was  asHOciated  in  London  with  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
Chapman,  and  others  of  that  class,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
retired  to  a  small  farm  in  the  country.  |Ie  wrote  many  poems,  and 
was  in  great  favor  among  his  contemporaries. 

His  Work9, — The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works:  The  Queen's  Ar- 
cadia, a  Pastoral  Tragi-Comedy ;  The  Tragody  of  Cleopatra ;  The  Tragedy  of  Philotus; 
Hymen's  Triumph ;  Twelve  Goddesses ;  Muoophilus :  and  numerous  Sonnets.  lie  wrote 
also,  in  prose,  A  History  of  Rnglaod,  and  A  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

**  His  father  was  a  master  of  muslo;  and  his  harmonious  mind  made  an  impression 
on  hls«on's  genius,  who  passed  as  an  exquisite  poet.  He  carried,  in  his  Christian 
[name]  and  surname,  two  holy  prophets,  his  monitors,  so  to  qualify  his  raptures,  that 
he  abhorred  all  profanenesa.  He  was  also  a  Judicious  historian,  witness  his  Lives  of 
oor  English  Kings  since  the  Conquest  until  Edward  III.,  wherein  he  hath  the  happi- 
nest  to  reconcile  brevity  with  clearness,  qualities  of  great  distance  in  other  authors. 
In  his  old  age,  he  turned  hnsl>andman,  and  rented  a  Uixm  in  WUtshirt.  I  can  give  no 
•oooont  l^ow  he  thrived  thereapon.'*^iW20r'«  Worthitt, 
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Drayton. 

Michael  Drayton,  1563-1631,  was  a  voluminous  poet  of 
much  celebrity  in  his  time,  though  now  little  read. 

Drayton  was  aided  in  early  life  by  Sir  Walter  Acton,  and  in  his  later 
years  he  lived  in  comfort  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset 

CMmf  ITorJk.— Drmyton'i  chief  work  wm  the  Poly-Olbion,  in  30  Son^s  or  Ckntot, 
•nd  nukklng  30,000  Alexandrian  Unee,  rhyming  in  couplets.  It  ii  a  topogn4)hical  d«* 
•crlption  of  all  the  tracts,  rivers,  mountains,  and  forests  of  Oreat  Britain,  intermixed 
with  local  traditions  and  antiquities.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  antiqoities  of  Britain,  in 
Terse.  As  a  book  of  antiquities,  it  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  accimcj  and  ftur 
the  minuteness  of  its  information,  and  it  is  not  deroid  of  poetry. 

Other  Works. — Drayton  wrote  also.  The  Baron^  War$^  an  account  of  the  cItII  wars 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.:  Riglawrs  Heroical  Epistlu;  The  Shephsrd^t  Oarkmd;  The 
Omrt  of  Fairy ;  The  Moon  Oalf;  The  Downfall  of  Bobert  of  Normandy;  Hdy  Hymnt, 
Ac,  Ac  The  Barons'  Wan  and  the  Heroical  Epistles  were  of  great  length.  His 
poems  altogether  amount  to  more  than  100,000  lines. 

**  His  Poly-Olbion  is  certainly  a  wonderftil  work,  exhibiting  at  once  the  learning  ci 
an  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  naturalist,  and  a  geographer,  and  embellished  by  the 
imagination  of  a  poet.**  —  EUWs  Early  English  J\>eU. 

"There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind  in  any  other  language,  comparable  in  ex- 
tent and  excellence  to  the  Poly-Olbion  ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  without 
admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly  gifted  author."  —  HaHam. 

*'The  genius  of  Drayton  is  neither  rery  imaginative  nor  very  pathetic;  but  he  Is 
an  agreeable  and  weighty  writer,  with  an  ardent,  if  not  a  highly  creative  fancy.'* — Craik. 

** Drayton,  sweet  ancient  bard,  his  Albion  sung. 
With  their  own  praise  her  echoing  valleys  rung ; 
His  bounding  muse  o'er  every  mountain  rode, 
And  every  river  warbled  where  he  flowed." — J.  KirkpatrUsk, 

Edwabd  Fairfax,  1632,  is  well  known  as  the 

translator  of  Tasso. 

Fairfax  was  a  q^n  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Yorkshire,  and  passed 
his  time  in  lettered  ease  in  a  quiet  country-seat. 

Works,  —  Resides  the  translation  of  Tasso's  JerusaUm  Ddivertd,  Fairfax  wrote  A 
AeCteoZ  Hi^ry  <*S  M«  Black  Primer  i  Tvotlvt  EcJogues;  A  DtKourse  on  Witchcraft,  Ac. 
None  of  them  are  of  any  particular  value  except  his  Tasso,  and  this  was  so  admirabls 
that  it  has  kept  its  place  to  this  day  as  a  standard  work. 

"We  do  not  know  a  translation  in  any  language  that  is  to  be  preferred  to  this  in 
all  the  essentials  of  poetry."  —  London  Quart  Review. 

Sol  Thomas  Overbury,  1581-1613,  was  a  witty  gallant  of  the  reign 
of  James  L    He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
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and  was  there  poinoned  throogh  the  machinations  of  the  Earl  of 
Bomerset. 

Overbury  wrote  two  didactic  poems,  The  Wi/e^  and  JTu  Choice  of  a  W^fe.  His  beat 
work  wofl  in  proM,  consisting  of  a  seriet  of  CutracUn,  or  Witty  Deaeriptioiis  of  the 
Propertiet  of  Hundry  Persons. 

Wotton. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  1568-1639,  was  a  writer  and  a  politi- 
cal character  of  some  note  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
James  I. 

His  Career.  — Wotton  was  born  at  Bocton  Hall,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  Kent. 
After  receiving  his  edncation  at  Winchester  and  Oxfurd,  and  traTelling  for  some 
years  on  the  Continent,  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Essex,  the  farorite  oi 
Klixabeth,  but  bad  tlie  sagacity  to  fori«ee  the  fate  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  elude  its 
consequences  by  withdrawing  in  time  from  the  kingdom.  Uaring  aftenA-ards  gained 
the  friendship  of  Jumos,  by  communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him,  ho  was  employed  by  that  monarch,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
as  ambassador  to  Venice.  He  had  a  Tersatile  and  lively  mind,  well  suited  in  some 
respects  to  the  intricacies  of  foreign  diplomacy.  One  of  his  sayings  is  often  quoted. 
He  defines  an  ambassador  to  be  "sn  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good 
of  his  country.**  In  1627,  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton,  which  post  he  occupied  until 
his  death,  in  1<V39. 

IForlM.  —  While  living  abroad  he  embodied  the  result  of  his  inquiries  Into  politl- 
eal  alTaim  in  a  work  called  The  State  0/  Chriftendom,  or,  A  Most  Exact  and  Curiooi 
Discovery  of  Many  Secret  Passages  and  Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times.  While  Pro- 
Tost  of  Eton  he  published  Element*  of  Architecture,  the  best  work  on  the  subject  at 
that  time.  The  Rfliquiie  Wnttoniansr,  published  posthumously,  is  a  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  piecee,  including  Lives^  Letters,  yVnw,and  €%aractert. 

"The  poetry  of  Wotton,  though  chiefly  written  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure^ 
and  through  the  excitement  of  casual  circumstances,  possesses  the  invaluable  attrac- 
tions of  enert;y,  simplicity,  snd  the  most  touching  morality  ;  it  comes  warm  flrom  the 
heart,  and.  whether  employed  on  an  amatory  or  a  didactic  subject,  makes  its  appropriate 
impression  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  never  fails  to  delight.  Of  this  description 
are  the  pieces  entitled  A  F\trefrefl  to  the  r,mifies  ofUte  Wnrld^  the  Charaeier  of  a  Happjf 
Life^  and  the  Line*  <m  th*  Qwmn  of  Bohemia,"  —  Drake's  Shakespeare. 

BAmxaBT  BaKJm,  1M<0 ,  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Sari  of  Essex,  wrote  a 

onosidermhle  nomber  of  sonneta,  madrigals,  odeti,  Ac.    His  Sonnets  were  100  in  nam- 
were  called  by  him  A  Divine  Century  of  Si>iritual  Sonnets,  1595.    He  pnb- 
Foor  Books  of  Offices,  and  The  DeviPs  Charter,  a  Tragedy. 

f 

BmiAB*  BAm]imii.n,  1574 w  was  the  author  of  eeTend  poems :  The  Affectlonata 

IIM;  (^thla,  159&;  The  Encomium  of  Lady  Pecunia,  or  Praise  of  Money, 


Joshua  Stlvester,  1563>161S,  enjored  in  his  day  no  little  repo- 
a  poet  and  a  UngulBt,  and  was  even  called  the  ''ailTei^ 
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jakmata^uum^ 
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BylTostor  wm  the  author  of  a  nnmber  of  lonneti  and  poems,  in  lereral  of  which  he 
Tied  with  bis  royal  master,  James  I.,  in  the  denunciation  of  tobacco.  His  chief  Dune, 
pwhape,  rests  upon  bis  translation  of  the  works  of  the  French  poet  Du  Bartas.  One 
of  the  poems  by  Du  Bartas  —  La  Semaine — may  be  said  to  contain  the  germs  of  Mil- 
ton's  Paradise  Lost. 

WiLUAM  BsowifB,  1500-1(M5,  a  writer  of  pastorals,  was  highly  commended  by  Ben 
Jonson.  Drayton,  and  Salden,  and  by  critics  of  a  later  date ;  but  his  poems  hare  failed 
to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Works :  Britannia's  Pastorals ;  The  Shep- 
herd's Pipe ;  The  Inner  Temple,  a  Masque,  etc. 

Bavuil  Rowlahds, 1634,  wss  the  author  of  many  curious  poetical  pieces,  which 

form  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  Rowland's  poems :  The  Betraying  of  Christ ; 
Judas  in  Despair ;  The  Letting  of  Ilumor's  Blood  in  the  Uead-Vein ;  T  is  Merry  when 
Gossips  Meet;  Look  to  it,  for  1*11  Btnb  Te;  Doctor  Merryman,  or  Nothing  but  Mirth; 
The  Knare  of  Clubs;  The  Knave  of  Ilearts;  More  Knaves  Yet;  Good  News  and  Bad 
Kews ;  The  Night  Raven,  etc. 

**  The  humorous  description  of  low  life  exhibited  in  Rowlands's  Satires  are  mors 
precious  to  antiquarians  than  more  grave  works,  and  those  who  make  the  manners  of 
Shakespeare's  age  the  subject  of  their  study  may  better  spare  a  better  author  than 
Samuel  Rowlands."  —  Sir  Waller  SooU. 

Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 

Giles  Fletcher,  1688-1623,  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  1684- 
1660,  brothers,  were  poets  of  a  kindred  stamp,  and  were 
much  alike  in  their  characters  and  pursuits. 

Both  were  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  both  were  clergymen ; 
both  are  in  good  estimation  for  poetry  of  a  quiet,  but  pure  and  ele- 
vating character.  • 

They  were  cousins  of  John  Fletcher,  the  Dramatist,  the  associate  of 
Beaumont. 

Giles  Fletcher's  chief  poem  is  entitled  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Hearen  and 
Barth  over  and  after  Death.  The  description  which  he  gires  of  the  first  meeting  ))e- 
tween  Christ  and  the  Tempter  is  supposed  to  hare  suggested  to  Milton  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  Paradise  Regained. 

**  Giles,  inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest* 
moments,  as  a  link  of  connection  in  our  poetry  between  thoeo  congenial  spirits,  for 
he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidnntly  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same 
•ubject  with  Paradise  Regained.'*  —  aim|>6e/r«  EngltMh  lUta. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  the  elder  brother,  wrote  several  poems :  The  Locusts  or  ApoIIyon> 
lets,  a  satire  directed  against  the  Jesuits:  Slcelides,  a  Dramatic  piece:  Piscatory 
Xclogues.  etc^  and  good  old  Ixaak  Walton  calls  him**  An  excellent  divine  and  an 
•xoelltnt  angler.**  But  his  chief  work,  and  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  now  known, 
was  Tha  Purpla  Islaiid.    This  was  an  allegorical  poem,  aftar  the  styU  of  Spenser,  tha 
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**  laUnd  **  b«lDg  the  haiiutn  body,  ita  itreami  being  the  Teina  and  arteriet,  and  the 
moral  and  mental  fiMuJtlea  of  the  eoul  being  the  acton^r  heroea. 

**  The  title  of  the  Purple  Island  is  most  attractive  and  most  fallaciotis.  If  a  reader 
should  take  it  up  (as  would  probably  be  the  case  with  those  ignorant  of  its  nature)  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  some  delightful  story  or  romantic  fiction,  what  most  be  hia 
diaappointment  to  plunge  at  once  into  an  anatomical  lecture  in  verse  on  the  human 
frame  —  to  find  that  the  poet  had  turned  topographer  of  an  island  founded  upon  ha- 
man  bonea,  with  veins  for  its  thousand  small  brooks,  and  arteries  for  its  larger  streams ; 
and  that  the  mountains  and  valleys  with  which  it  is  diversified  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Inequalities  and  undulations  of  the  microcosm."  —  ReirotpecUve  Review, 

"  After  exerting  his  entire  powers  on  this  department  of  the  subject,  the  virtues 
and  better  qualities  of  the  heart,  under  their  leader.  Electa,  or  Intellect,  are  attacked 
by  the  vices ;  a  battle  ensues,  and  the  latter  are  vanquished,  after  a  vigorous  oppoai- 
tion,  through  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  appears  at  the  prayer  of  Slecta.*' — 
Headlesf. 

**  They  were  both  the  disciples  of  Spenser,  and,  with  his  diction  greatly  modernised, 
retained  much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  Giles's  Christ's  Victory  has 
a  tone  of  enthusiasm  peculiarly  solemn.  Phineas,  with  a  livelier  (kncy.  had  a  coarse 
taste.  He  lavished  on  a  Itad  subject  the  power  and  ingenuity  that  v|pald  have  made 
a  fine  poem  on  a  good  design."  —  CbiNjp6«(rs  Englith  Poets, 

Herbert. 

George  Herbert,  1693-1632,  a  thoughtful  and  quiet  poet 
of  this  period,  was  the  author  of  two  poems,  The  Temple, 
and  The  Country  Parson,  which  have  given  him  a  perma- 
nent place  in  literature. 

Herbert  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Cambridge,  and  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  all  particulars  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  direct  opposite  of  his  brother,  leading  the  quiet,  retired  life  of  a 
country  divine,  and  governed  by  a  spirit  of  unaffected  piety. 

Herbert  is  known  by  the  two  principal  poetical  works  already  named  and  by  Isaak 
Walton's  life  of  him.  Herbert's  simple,  pure  poetry,  appearing  in  an  age  of  unlwnnded 
licentiousnees,  met  with  astonishing  success.  Although  later  generations  have  mod- 
erated the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  Herbert  by  his  contemporaries,  the  final  Judg- 
ment seems  strongly  in  favor  of  the  poet's  claims  to  lasting  recognition.  His  poems 
■  are  at  times  overlonded  with  conceits  and  quaint  imagery  —the  great  fault  of  tliat 
age  —  but  this  cannot  destroy  the  vein  of  true,  devotional  poetry  running  through 
them  all. 

Drummond  of  Ha-wthornden. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  1585-1649,  a 
Scotchman,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  was  a  poet  of 
good  repute  in  his  day. 
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Drnmmond  was  educated  at  the  Unirereity  of  Bdinbargh,  and  aftenrarda  ftndied 
the  civil  law  In  France,  but  abandoned  tbe  profession  for  that  of  letters.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  retired  to  the  family  seat  of  Ilawthomden,  famous  for  the  beantj  of 
Its  natural  scenery,  and  there  lived  in  peaceful  seclusion,  cnltirating  the  muses. 
Ben  Jonson  visited  him  there. 

Dmmmond  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Scottish  poet  that  wrote  in  the 
pure  English  dialect.  His  poems  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  highly  praised. 
Among  them  may  be  particularly  noticed  his  Sonnets,  The  River  of  Forth  Feaiting ; 
The  Praise  of  a  Solitary  Life,  etc. 

WiLUAM  Albzakdik,  BotI  of  Stirling,  1580-1640,  a  Scotch  poet,  had  some  celebrity 
in  his  day,  and  was  highly  praised  by  the  earlier  critics.  Ue  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  Paneneeis:  Aurora,  which  was  a  collection  of  sonnets,  songs,  and  el»> 
gies;  and  four  tragedies,  Darius,  Croesus,  The  Alexandrian  Tragedy,  and  Julius  Ci 
TImm  are  in  rhyme,  and  are  not  suited  for  the  stage. 


-o-6>0{o«- 


EXTRACT. 
The  Image  of  Death. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind  ^ 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  yet,  alas!  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  &ce 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometimes  been; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie. 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 
That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  saith, 
"Bemember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust." 

But  yet,  alas  I  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  full  well; 
But  yet,  alas  I  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  I 
7* 
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The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear, 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat; 

And  eke  that  old  and.  ancient  chair, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  aeat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  L 

My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay, 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone; 
My  youngers  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone? 
No,  no!  I  know  that  I  must  die. 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  L 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way: 
Then  grant  me  grace,  O  God!  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. — SouthweH 
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HE  Early   Dramatists, 


Rise  of  the  English  Drama. 

KirMla  FUyi — At  the  daim  of  modem  civilization,  moat  Euro- 
pean countnes  had  a  rude  kind  of  theatiical  entertainment,  knoirn  as 
Uiracle 'Plays,  or  Miracles.  These  pla/H  vera  representations  of  the 
principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of 
the  lives  of  the  sainra. 

Otmraemr  of  Me  Xtrarl 
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Iw  Diund  : 
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If  oral  Plays.  —  The  Miracle  Plavs  were  micceedeii  by  a  somewhat 
higher  sort  of  drama,  called  Moral  Playn,  or  Horaliliea. 

Charaeter  and  Btatory.  —  In  lb»  Uonl  Plari  pbtioiu  van  inlrodnnd  rspr*. 
Tha  odLj  ^liplnnl  chincur  rrUlnnl  in  IhFm  Li  Iha  D«Til.  •ho  It  rPiTrHntFi]  lo 


ld(BDf  HeniT  VIIL,  or  d«i1j  tolba  mldillt  or(h>iLil««ilh  iwDtnrj, 

IntHlndei.  —  The  next  step  in  the  dereloptnent  of  the  drama  w 
kind  of  plajB  called  Interludea. 
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€JharaeUT  and  Bintory,  —  Th«  Int«rIadM  were  a  ipeciee  of  farce.  They  were 
introdaced  in  the  time  of  Uenry  VIII^  at  which  time  also  acting  began  to  be  a  dia- 
tinct  profoMtion.  In  the  Interludea,  allegorical  characters  and  abitractioni  also  began 
to  give  way  to  characters  taken  from  real  life.  The  principal,  perhaps  only,  writer  of 
Interludes  was  John  Ileywood,  who  was  supported  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIIL, 
partly  as  a  musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
these  Interludes  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court. 

The  Four  ¥*»,  —  One  of  Hey  wood's  Interludes,  called  The  Four  P's,  turns  upon 
a  dispute  between  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Puticary,  and  a  Pedler,  as  to  which  shall 
tell  the  biggest  lie.  An  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer,  that  he  never  in  his  life 
saw  a  woman  out  of  patience,  takes  the  others  off  their  guard.  They  all  declare  it  to 
be  the  biggest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and  so  the  question  is  settled. 

The  Regular  Drama.  — The  regular  drama  began  in  England  near  the 
close  of  Ujte  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Character  and  JUsUtry,  —  The  regular  dramas,  though  growing  out  of  the  the- 
atrical entertainments  which  had  preceded,  were  formed  after  the  old  classical  models, 
and  also  after  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  all  of  which  had  now  begun  to  be  studied  by 
dramatic  writers  in  England.  They  were  from  the  first  divided  into  Comedies  and 
Tragedies,  and  were  in  five  acts. 

Jlaiph  JU>y»ter  "DoyHtr,  —  The  playoprith  this  uncouth  name  wv  the  first 
regular  Comedy  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  was  written  by  Nicolas  Udall,  Mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School,  about  the  year  1551.  The  scene  Is  in  London,  and  tha 
characters,  thirteen  in  number,  represent  the  manners  of  the  middle  orders  of  the 
people  of  that  day. 

Mi»og€niu»,  —  Another  early  comedy,  called  Misogonns,  was  written  about  1500, 
by  Thomas  Richards.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  manners  are  English.  Th« 
character  of  the  domestic  Fool,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  old  Comedy,  appeara 
for  the  first  time  in  this  play. 

Gammer  Ourtnn'a  Needle, — This  comedy  was  written  about  1565,  by  John 
Still,  afterwards  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
It  is  a  piece  of  low  rustic  humor,  turning  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  needle 
with  which  Gammer  (godmother,  or  gjanny)  Gurton  was  mending  a  garment  belong- 
ing to  her  man  Hodge. 

FerreoD  and  P&rreaD,  — This  is  the  name  of  the  earliest  known  Tragedy  in  Eng- 
lish. It  was  written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  was  played 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  by  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1561.  It 
is  founded  on  early  British  story,  and  is  fbll  of  blood  and  civil  broils. 

Jhtnwn  and  Pythia».  —  This  is  the  first  English  tragedy  founded  on  a  classical 
vubjcct.    It  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Oxford,  In  1566. 

Bapid  Orowth  of  the  Drama.  —  From  the  time  of  the  regular  plays 
just  named,  the  drama  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  established 
forms  of  English  literature.  Once  established,  its  growth  was  rapid. 
Before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  had  attained  a  height  and 
Bplendor  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  other  kinds  of  literary  work. 
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Even  the  Fairy  Queen  paled  before  the  rising  sun  of  the  new  Eliia- 
bethan  Drama. 

ItniHediate  J*redece4t»or»  of  Shuke^peare,  —  Shaketpeare,  the  grMtest  of 
SDgliah  dnmatiats,  roee  fh>in  these  homble  beginnings  at  once  into  meridian  fplen- 
dor.  Some  few  stars,  howerer,  are  discernible  in  the  earlj  dawn  preceding  Shaka- 
speare's  rise.    These  will  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

Richard  Edwards,  1523-1566,  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  some 
note  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Kdwards  was  the  snthor  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  already  mentioned,  and  chief  con- 
tribotor  to  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Derices.  He  wrote  also  The  Comedy  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  and  other  pieces,  dramatic  and  lyric.  *'  He  united  all  those  arts  and  ac- 
complishments which  minister  to  popular  pleasantry :  he  was  the  first  fiddler,  tha 
most  fashionable  sonnetteer,  the  readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most  liacetions  mimic  of 
the  Court."— Ifartoa. 

George  Gascoione,  1537-1577,  was  a  dramatic  writer  and  a  cour- 
tier in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Oascoigne  contribated  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Court  by  writing  Masques. 
Some  of  his  pieces  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  specimens  of  regular  Comedy  in 
English  prose.  His  principal  pieces  are :  The  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
a  Bfasque ;  The  Comedy  of  Buppoees,  altered  fh>m  the  Italian ;  The  Tragedy  of  Jocasta, 
altered  fVom  the  Greek. 

John  Lyly,  1553-1600,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note,  was  the 
anthor  of  nine  plays,  written  mostly  for  Court  entertainments,  and  per- 
formed by  the  scholars  of  St.  PauFs. 

Lyly  was  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  mythological  sul\Jects,  as 
Sappho,  Endymion,  etc.  His  style  is  affected  and  unnatural ;  and,  like  his  own  Nlobe, 
'* oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts,  sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both,  a  kind 
of  yielding.*' 

Ijyly'a  Kuphues.  — One  of  Lyly*s  works,  Euphues,  or  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  ex- 
ercised a  most  mischievous  Influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  day,  causing  that 
general  use  of  fuphmidic  expressions  which  marks  most  of  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors.  Lyly  is  supposed  to  hare  been  meant  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  character  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  in  Lore's  lAlwr's  Lost,  **  a 
man  of  fire  new  words,  fashion's  own  knight  —  that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  hit 
brain — one  whom  the  music  of  his  own  tongue  doth  rarish  like  enchanting  har- 
mony."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Monastery,  has  drawn  an  amtising  caricature  of  on* 
of  these  euphuists  in  Sir  Pierde  Shafton. 

Lyiy's  forte  was  in  lyrical  composition,  and  some  of  bis  short  pieces  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  real  genius. 

Thobias  Nash,  1558-1600,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  a  schokr  of  Cam« 
hridge.    He  was  a  lively  satirist, — the  Churchill  of  his  day. 
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Nash  amused  the  town  with  hii  attacki  4>n  Oabrlel  ITarrey  and  the  Puritans.  Ha 
wrote  a  comedy  called  Sommer'a  Last  Will  and  Testament,  which  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1&Q7.  He  was  concerned  with  Marlowe  in  writing  the  Tragedj  of 
Dido  Queen  of  Carthage.  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author  of  a  satirical  l^ay, 
nerer  printed,  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Two  of  his  other  pieces  are  The  Supplication 
of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devil,  and  Christ's  Tears  over  Jenmlem.  Mash's  rersifica- 
tion  is  hard  and  monotonous,  but  his  thoughts  are  often  striking. 

Robert  Greene,  1560-1592,  was  one  of  the  minor 
dramatists  contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 

Greene  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church, 
but  lost  his  preferment,  probably  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  his 
life. 

**  He  was  a  boon  companion  with  the  dissipated  wits  of  the  day,  deserted  a  lorely  wife, 
lired  a  profligate  life,  chequered  with  partial  repentance,  and  died  of  a  surfeit  of 
pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine." — AUibone, 

Play  a,  —  Greene's  Plays  are:  The  History  of  Orlando ;  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bnn- 
gay ;  Alphonsun,  King  of  Arragon ;  Jumcs  IT.;  Oeorge  Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wake- 
field; The  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England. 

Other  Works.  —  Besides  his  plays,  Greene  wrote  a  large  nnmber  of  tales  and 
other  prose  pieces,  some  Ucentioos  and  indecent,  others  full  of  repentance  for  his  own 
misdeeds  and  serious  exhortations  to  his  fellows  to  aroid  his  example. 

Character,  —  Greene  was^not  deroid  of  literary  ability,  and  his  writings  made  no 
little  impression  upon  the  men  and  women  of  that  age.  His  style  is  strongly  tino- 
tored  with  the  euphuisms  with  which  Lyly  had  infected  his  generation. 

Groat'*  Worth  of  WU,  —  One  of  Greene's  tracts,  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit  Bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,  is  often  quoted  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  con- 
temporary literature.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  allusion  to 
Biiakespeare,  showing  that  Shakespeare  had  even  then,  1592,  become  an  object  of  enry 
to  less  successful  aspirants :  **  There  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  [a  parody  on  Shakespeare's  line, 
in  Henry  VI.,  Part  Third,  '  0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  vxymofCt  hide,']  supposes  he  is  as 
well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  yon ;  and  being  an  abeiolnte  Jo- 
hannes Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shak^-tcens  in  a  country."  The 
conclusion  of  this  pamphlnt  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  a  man  of  genius  dying 
prematurely  from  the  effects  of  a  disorderly  and  vicious  life: 

*'  But  now  return  I  again  to  yon  thret*  [Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele],  knowing  my 
misery  is  to  yon  no  news :  and  let  me  heartily  intreat  yon  to  be  warned  by  my 
harms.  Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irreligious  oaths,  despise  dnmkeunese,  fly 
lust,  abhor  those  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  your 
ears ;  and  when  they  soothe  yon  with  terms  of  mastership,  remember,  Robert  Greene 
(whom  they  have  often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Romember,  gentle- 
men, your  lives  are  like  so  many  light-t«pers,  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of 
yon  to  maintain ;  these,  with  wine-pnfled  breath,  may  be  extinguished,  with  drunken- 
ness put  out,  with  negligence  let  fall.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuflT. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  [am]  forced  to  leave  where  I  would  begin ;  desiroos  that  yon 
should  live,  though  himself  be  dying." 
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Marlowe. 

Christopher  Marlowe,  1562-1593,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
precursors  of  Shakespeare. 

Marlowe  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  Canterbury.  He  received, 
however,  a  learned  education,  and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge. 

Marlowe's  first  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  wa«  written  before  his 
graduation.  It  was  the  first  English  play  in  blank  verse,  and  the  ver- 
sification has  a  peculiar  majestic  swell  and  sonorousness,  which,  though 
veiging  upon  bombast,  yet  suggested  and  justified  Ben  Jonson's  phrase 
of  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line." 

Marlowe's  second  play.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus,  ex- 
hibits a  fax  wider  and  higher  range  of  dramatic  power  than  his  first 
tragedy.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  Goethe's  most  celebrated 
work,  and  many  of  the  characters,  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  Wagner,  etc., 
appear  in  both  works. 

Marlowe's  other  plays  are :  The  Jew  of  Malta,  The  Massacre  at  Paris,  and  Edward 
the  Second.  The  play  last  named  is  one  of  his  best,  and  is  the  first  example  of  the 
historical  play.  Marlowo  wrote  some  beautiful  lyrics,  and  is  supponed  to  hare  had  a 
part  in  the  authorship  of  scTeral  other  plays. 

Marlowe  lived  an  irregular  life,  and  died  young,  being  killed  in  a  miserable  brawl. 
Re  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  English  dra- 
matic writer  before  Shakespeare, 

Thomas  Lodge,  1566-1625,  educated  at  Oxford,  was  a  prominent 
actor,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  his  day. 

Lodge's  principal  dramas  are :  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  and  Kosa- 
lynde,  from  which  latter  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  incidents  of  As 
You  Like  It.  Lodge  was  also  the  translator  of  Seneca  and  Joscphus, 
and  the  author  of  several  pretty  pastoral  songs. 

**  Lodge  and  Greene  are  the  only  Imitators  of  Lyiy  who  hare  atoned  for  affectatloii 
ct  style  by  any  ftilicity  of  genius  or  inTention."  —  Dunlop's  Hutory  of  Fkstion, 

Geoboe  Peele,  1553-1598,  after  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
came  to  London  and  became  a  writer  and  actor  of  plays,  and  a  share- 
holder with  Shakespeare  and  others  in  the  Black  friars  Theatre. 

Peele  also  held  the  sitnation  of  city  poet  and  conductor  of  pageants  for  the  Court. 
He  has  cx>nsiderable  poetics!  fancy,  and  his  yersiflcation  Is  smooth  and  musical.  But 
his  blank  verse  wants  the  variety  of  pauses  and  modulation  given  to  it  by  Shakespeare. 
Uia  life,  like  that  of  most  of  his  fellow  actors  and  dramatists  of  tlmt  day,  is  invoWed 
ia  obacarity,  the  dates  both  of  his  birth  and  death  being  matter  of  coi^ectQre. 

IFtffiw.— Peele  wrote  The  Arrsigiiment  of  Parie,  a  ooart  ihow,  exhibited  before 
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Qaeen  Eliabcth ;  Edward  the  First,  an  hiitorical  play :  The  Old  Wiret*  Tale,  aeted  by 
"the  Queen's  Majesty's  Players : "  The  Tragedy  of  Absalom ;  The  LoTe  of  King  Darid 
and  Fair  Bethsaba;  The  Battle  of  Alcasar,  Ac.  His  Scriptural  drama  of  Darid  and 
Bethsaba  is  considered  his  best.  Ills  Works  have  been  edited  in  8  toU.  Syo^  with  a 
Life,  by  Alexander  Dyce. 

Hnkt  Chettlb  was  a  dramatist  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  and  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  reference  which  some  of  hin  writings  make  to  Shakespeare.  Chettle 
wrote  a  rery  large  number  of  plays,  few  of  which  hare  como  down  to  as. 

Thomas  Kyd  was  another  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Kyd  was  the  author  of  three  plays,  Cornelia,  The  First  Part  of  Joronimo,  and  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  or  Uieronimo  is  Mad  Again.  This  last  seems  to  hare  been  popu- 
lar in  its  day,  as  it  appeared  in  several  editions,  two  of  which  were  enlarged  by  BeD 
Jonson.    It  was  much  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Akmtv,  one  of  the  company  of  actors  connected  with  Shakespeare,  was  tlie 
author  of  sercral  pieces  of  some  note :  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608 ;  Italian  Taylor  and  his 
Boy,  1609;  and  perhaps  The  Valiant  Welshman,  1616. 

Shakespeare. 

William  Shakespeare,  1564-1616,  is,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  mankind,  the  greatest  dramatist,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  and  growing  number  of  critics,  the  greatest  writer, 
that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  His  writings  created  an 
era  in  literature,  and  constitute  of  themselves  a  special  and 
most  important  study. 

Note.  —  It  would  not  be  possible,  in  a  general  course  of  literature, 
such  as  the  present,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  expression  of 
Shakcspearc'n  character  and  genius.  Such  an  attempt  is  the  less  neces- 
sary, as  special  essays  on  the  subject  are  abundant,  and  accessible  to 
every  reader.  All  that  is  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  has  done. 

His  Life. — Our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  is  very  imper- 
fect, consisting  of  meagre  and  unsatisfaotorv  outlines.  Of  his  habits  of 
life,  his  method  of  composition,  wo  know  absolutely  nothing.  Unlike 
Goethe,  Dante,  Moli^re,  and  Cervantes,  Shakespeare  has  left  no  record 
of  himself  whereby  we  may  watch  his  intellectual  development.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  him,  on  acceptable  external  evidence,  is  that  he 
came  of  a  good  family  in  Stratford-upon-AvoD,  that  his  father  was  a 
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batcher  or  a  glover,  and  that  his  mother,  Mary  Arden,  was  slightly 
connected  with  the  gentry.  The  poet  received  a  school  or  academy 
education,  and  probably  nothing  more.  In  1586,  or  1587,  he  removed 
to  London,  being  probably  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  by  his 
father's  failure  in  business.  He  had  previously  married  Anne  Hatha- 
way, a  woman  several  years  his  senior.  She  seems  to  have  played  ab- 
solutely no  part  in  determining  the  poet's  life  and  genius.  After 
establishing  himself  in  London — some  have  supposed  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk  —  he  took  up  play-writing  and  acting  as  a  profession,  soon  gained 
an  interest  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  acquired  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  retired  to  Stratford  a 
wealthy  man,  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  all  that  we  know  about  the  life  of  England's  greatest  poet. 

Date  of  hif  Workf .  —  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  which  of  his  plays 
first  appeared,  and  when  it  appeared.  Probably  it  was  the  second  part 
of  Henry  VI.,  about  1592.  The  last  was  The  Tempest,  in  1611.  Be- 
sides his  plays,  we  have  his  Sonnets,  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  The  Lover's  Complaint,  and  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  Son- 
nets appeared  in  1609,  the  others  about  ten  years  before.  The  dates 
of  all  his  dramas  are  more  or  less  uncertain ;  equally  uncertain  is  the 
authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  of  Pericles.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  only  touched  up  in  passages  by  Shakespeare. 
The  other  doubtful  plays,  such  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Locrine,  A  York- 
shire Tragedy,  &c.,  are  now  generally  rejected.  Excluding  Titus  An- 
dronicus and  Pericles,  then,  we  have  left  thirty-five  plays,  divided 
into  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and  Histories. 

Edi.tionf  and  Translationg.  —  Tlie  first  collective  edition  of  the 
plays  appeared  in  1623,  and  generally  passes  by  the  name  of  the  "  folio 
of  1623."  The  countless  subsequent  editions  are  based  upon  this  folio. 
During  the  dramatist's  life  many  spurious  editions  of  separate  plays 
appeared.  As  there  was  no  copyright  law  at  that  time,  the  author's 
only  way  of  protecting  himself  was  to  retain  his  works  in  manuscript. 
These  surreptitious  editions  of  the  plays  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  from  hearing  and  seeing  them  acted. 

Shakespeare's  dramas  have  been  translated,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
every  language  of  Europe,  and  into  Bengalee,  Hindostanee,  and 
many  other  Asiatic  tongues. 

Commentary  and  Critioitm.  —  The  volumes  of  commentary  and  criti- 
cism that  have  been  heaped  upon  the  poet  constitute  of  themselves  a 
large  and  ever-growing  library.    The  scholars  and  critics  of  the  last 
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three  centuries,  in  every  land  and  tongae  of  Europe,  have  exercised 
their  wite  in  the  real  or  supposed  elucidation  of  the  great  master.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  English  dramatist  remains. almost  as  grave  a  mystery  as 
the  Greek  Homer,  and,  like  Homer,  he  is  his  own  best  commentator. 
The  obvious  defect  in  all  Shakespeare-criticism  is  that  it  is  more  or 
less  one-sided.  Each  reviewer  sees  and  grasps  only  so  much  as  his 
own  mind  will  let  him,  whereas  the  original,  to  use  Coleridge's  well- 
known  epithet,  is  myriad-minded. 

Method  of  Study  Becommended.  — The  best,  perhaps  the  only  good 
method  for  the  beginner  to  approach  Shakespeare,  is  to  discard  rigor- 
ously all  notes,  essays,  and  commentaries,  and,  taking  a  handy  edition 
in  legible  type,  to  read  through  play  after  play  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  will  be  well  for  him,  if  circumstances  and  his  temperament  will  per- 
mit him,  to  finish  the  thirty-five  plays  in  as  many  consecutive  secular 
days.  Of  course,  in  following  such  a  plan,  he  will  overlook  many  of 
the  subtler  beauties  in  thought  and  diction  and  many  real  difficulties. 
But  he  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  gaining  a  general  idea  of  the 
poef  s  wonderful  versatility  and  range  of  thought,  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way.  A  literary  excursion  of  this  kind  will  resem- 
ble a  trip  across  the  American  continent  by  rail  in  seven  days.  The 
traveller  sees  nothing  very  near  at  hand,  and  remembers  nothing  very 
distinctly.  But  he  gains  an  impression,  vague  but  ineffaceable,  of 
magnitude  and  diversity.  The  majority  of  Shakespeare-readers  labor 
under  this  difficulty,  that  they  know  the  poet  only  iiv  part  They 
judge  him  by  a  few  of  his  leading  plays,  such  as  Hamlet,  Othello,  The 
Tempest,  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  know  of  King  John,  Bich- 
ard  II.,  and  the  Henrys,  only  by  reputation  or  by  stock  quotations. 

Study  of  Partieular  Playf .  —  After  the  reader  has  familiarized  him- 
self with  Shakespeare  in  outline,  he  can  then  take  up  single  plays  and 
subject  them  to  minute  analysis.  The  historical  plays  should  be  read 
in  chronological  order,  for,  although  not  written  in  that  order,  the  sub- 
jects grow  naturally  one  out  of  the  other.  Hamlet  is  undoubtedly 
Shakespeare's  ma*5terpiece,  Othello  is  his  most  finished  piece,  and 
Twelfth  Night  or  As  You  Like  It  is  the  most  genial.  But  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  play  of  Henry  V.  form  a  trilogy  that  re- 
veals the  poet  in  his  greatest  vigor  and  flexibility. 

Antobiographioal  Character.  —  We  have  no  external  evidence  what- 
ever as  to  the  principles  which  guided  Shakespeare  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  But  the  three  last  named  suggest  at  least  very 
strongly  that  Prince  Hal  comes  nearer  to  the  poet's  beau-ideal  than 
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any  other  of  his  creations,  and  that  the  body  of  non-historical  incident 
is  derived  from  his  own  life-experience.  Yet  in  these,  as  in  all  the 
other  plays,  Shakespeare  sinks  hinu*elf  completely  in  his  creations.  We 
cannot  point  to  any  one  character  or  to  any  one  action  and  say,  That 
is  Shakespeare.  While  reading  these  plays  we  never  think  of  the 
artist  It  is  only  when  we  reflect  upon  them  that  we  are  seized  with 
the  yearning  to  know  more  about  their  wonderful  author. 

Th«  Three  Great  Masters.  —  There  are  three  men  in  the  annals  of 
poetry  who  may  be  said  to  have  created,  or  rather  fixed,  not  merely  the 
literature  but  also  the  language  of  their  several  countries.  These  three 
are  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  three  the  last  is  not  the 
least  The  epic  unity  of  Homer  was  subsequently  broken  up  into  dia- 
lectic variations ;  much  of  Dante  has  beoome  obsolete ;  but  the  Ibrms 
and  expressions  of  Shakespeare  remain  in  almost  perfect  integrity.  The 
language  of  the  dramatist  has  passed  so  thoroughly  into  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  his  countrymen  that  the  latter  constantly  forget  whence  they 
obtained  it.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  reading  Shakespeare  is  the 
incessant  stumbling  upon  phrases  and  sayings  tliat  everybody  uses, 
such  as  "  food  for  gunpowder,"  "  cudgeling  one's  wits,"  "  the  wish  waa 
£Gither  to  the  thought,"  etc 

His  Plots. — The  plot  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  the  imravelling  is  at  times  wholly  conventional.  No  mi- 
prejudiced  mind  can  study  Measure  for  Measure,  for  instance,  and 
claim  that  the  ending  is  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  charac- 
ters. Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  As  You  Like  It  and  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venica  Again,  the  action  is  not  always  justified.  Thus,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  are  not  informed  why  the  heroine  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  artifice  of  a  sham  death  instead  of  simply  escaping  from 
the  city. 

Characteriiation.  —  Whatever  faults  an  eager  criticism  may  detect 
in  these  plays,  the  characters  themselves  will  ever  remain  as  embodi- 
ments of  the  most  wonderful  poetic  imagination.  W^hat  a  flood  of 
association  rises  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  names  as  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Prince  Hal,  Hotspur,  FalstaflT,  Bottom,  Titania,  Oberon,  Ariel, 
Miranda,  Imogen,  Bosalind,  Portia !  what  a  glamour  of  fancy  in  The 
Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  I  what  a  depth  of  woe  in  Hamlet  or 
Othello! 

Hit  Style. — In  the  backgroimd  of  all  lies  the  poet's  wonderful  style, 
his  way  of  looking  at  things  and  expressing  himsel£  There  is  no  other 
style  that  in  the  least  rc::r.i  j!c:>  it.    Its  peculiarity  does  not  consist  so 
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mach  in  an  exact  use  or  arrangement  of  words — although  no  writer 
ever  used  or  arranged  words  more  scrupulously — as  in  a  peculiarly 
Shakespearian  turn  of  phrase  and  thought  Thus  hundreds  of  writers 
before  and  after  Shakespeare  have  expressed,  in  as  many  different  ways, 
the  general  idea  that  kings,  as  makers  of  laws,  are  exempt  from  a  toe 
scrupulous  observance  of  them ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  than  Shakespeare  would  ever  have  thought  of  saying  that 
"nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings.''  The  more  we  ponder  this 
simple  phrase,  the  more  we  will  realize  its  wonderful  expressiveness, 
which  no  amount  of  rhetorical  analysis  can  fully  account  for.  There 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  passages  scattered  through  these 
dramas  with  lavish  hand. 

Minor  Poems.  — The  minor  poems  of  Shakespeare  are  the  work  of 
his  immaturity,  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  the  plays. 
They  are  the  beautiful  products  of  a  fiery  but  as  yet  untrained  imagi- 
nation, and  their  peculiarly  erotic  character  unfits  them  for  general 
reading.  The  Sonnets  are  spoiled,  for  our  complete  enjoyment,  at 
least,  by  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  that  hangs  over  them.  A  sonnet 
is  a  peculiarly  personal  poem,  and  unless  we  know,  not  only  by  whom, 
but  for  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  was  written,  we  cannot 
fairly  appreciate  it.  The  Shakespearian  sonnets  are  wonderful  in  their 
imagery  and  their  general  conception.  But  their  origin  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  the  allusions  of  many  of  them  are  inexplicable.  It  may 
be  said  of  them,  as  a  whole,  that  they  are  rather  perplexing  than  satis- 
factory. There  are  single  sonnets,  however,  which  may  be  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  which  fill  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  mingled 
wonder  and  awe,  like  that  inspired  by  the  greatest  of  the  dramas. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Ben  Jonson,  1573-1637,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
English  dramatists,  second  to  Shakespeare  only,  of  whom  he 
was  a  contemporary  and  a  rival. 

Early  Life. — Jonson  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
died  a  month  before  Ben  was  bom.  The  current  tradition  is  that  the 
mother  was  married  again,  the  stepfather  being  a  bricklayer,  and  Ben 
himself  is  said  to  have  worked  in  making  or  laying  brick.  The  story, 
however,  is  of  doubtful  authority.  He  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Camden,  at  the  Westminster  school,  and  entered  the  Univer- 
sity, though  his  stay  there  was  less  than  a  month.    He  turned  soldier. 
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and  gained  distinction  in  the  army  in  the  wars  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

Bramatio  Career. — At  the  age  of  nineteen,  or  thereabouts,  Jonson 
entered  fully  upon  the  dramatic  career,  first  as  an  actor,  then  as  an 
aflsistant  to  other  dramatists  in  the  composition  of  plays,  and  finally  as 
an  original  dramatist.  In  the  early  part  of  his  dramatic  career,  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-actor,  Gabriel  Spencer,  and  a  duel  ensued  in 
which  Spencer  was  killed.  Jonson  was  imprisoned  two  years  for  his 
crime.  He  was  famous  indeed  for  his  quarrels,  and  was  seldom  out  of 
hot  water. 

First  Work.  — Jonson's  first  original  drama  of  note  was  the  comedy 
of  Every  Man  in  His  Humor.  This  was  brought  out  some  time  be- 
tween 1596  and  1598,  when  the  author  was  from  23  to  25  years  old.  It 
gave  him  at  once  fame  and  money,  and  the  hatred  of  his  rivals. 

Editions  of  his  Works. — In  1616,  Jonson  published  a  collective 
edition  in  folio  of  nearly  all  his  works  to  that  time.  He  had  made 
preparations  before  his  death  to  give  a  revised  edition  of  the  works 
written  after  1616,  but  death  coming  upon  him  suddenly,  he  failed  to 
carry  out  the  intention.  There  were  frequent  reprints  after  his  death, 
but  no  scholarly  and  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  made  until  that 
put  forth  by  Gifford,  in  1816,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 

IVincijKiI  Plays,  —  The  following  are  the  titlei  of  his  principal  Plays :  Erery 
Man  in  His  Humor;  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor;  Cynthia's  Revels ;  The  Poetaster; 
Tolpone,  or  The  Fox;  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman;  The  Alchemist;  Sejanus,  His 
Tall,  a  Tragedy ;  Catiline,  His  Conspiracy,  a  Tragedy ;  and  a  large  number  of  come- 
diet,  masqnes,  and  dramatic  pieces  of  different  kinds. 

Peculiarities  as  an  Anthor.  — Jonson  was  accurately  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  insisted  strongly  on  giving  to  the  English 
drama  the  classic  forms,  and  he  was  disposed  to  be  intolerant  and  con- 
temptuous of  those  writers  who  either  were  ignorant  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  who  for  any  reason  disregarded  the  classic  rules.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  wit,  as  well  as  scholarship,  and  he  had  among  his 
contemporaries  the  familiar  name  of  Bare  Ben  Jonson.  The  two 
tragedies  which  he  wrote  liave  high  merit,  but  his  Comedies  are  re- 
garded as  his  best  works.  He  received  from  King  James  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  marks  a  year  for  life. 

Tayem  Life. — A  part  of  the  literary  history  of  that  day  was  the 
social  festivities  kept  up  by  the  dramatists  at  the  taverns  near  the  the- 
atres.   The  Mermaid  and  The  Apollo  were  famifus  places  of  resort  of 
this  kind.    Among  those  who  met  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wit  were 
8« 
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Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  and  others 
equally  known  to  fame.  Good  old  Thomafi  Fuller  thus  speaks  of  Shake- 
speare and  Jonson  in  these  merry-meetings: 

**Mftuy  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him  [Shakeapearo]  and  Ben  Jonson;  which 
two  I  beheld,  like  a  S{>aaish  great  gallcuu  and  an  Euglisb  man-of-war.  Uaater  Jon- 
■on  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  bnt  alow  in  his  perform- 
ances. Shakespeare,  with  the  JSnglish  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sail- 
ing, could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  adrautage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  —  l\Uler. 

**  Ben  Jonson,  a  youngftr  contemporary  and  riral  of  Shakespeare,  who  labored  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  with  no  gre»it  success,  to  expel  the  romantic  drama  from 
the  English  stage  aud  to  form  it  on  tho  model  of  the  ancients,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  blot  enough,  and  that,  as  he  did  not  possess  much  school- 
learning,  he  owed  more  to  natute  than  to  art.  Jouton  watt  a  critical  poet  in  the  good 
and  bad  sense  of  the  word.  He  endeavored  to  furm  an  exact  estimate  of  what  he  had 
on  every  occasion  to  perform :  hence  he  succeeded  best  in  that  species  of  the  drama 
which  makes  the  principal  demand  on  the  undcntunding  and  with  little  call  on  the 
Imagination  and  feeling  —  tbo  comedy  of  character.  He  introduced  nothing  into  his 
works  which  critical  dissection  should  not  be  able  to  extract  again,  as  his  confidence 
in  it  was  such,  that  he  conceived  it  exhausted  every  thing  which  pleases  and  charme 
us  in  poetry.  He  was  not  aware  that,  in  the  chemical  retort  of  the  critic,  what  is  most 
▼alnable,  the  volatile,  living  spirit  of  a  poem,  evaporates.  His  pieces  are  in  general 
deficient  in  soul,  in  that  nameless  something  which  never  ceases  to  attract  and  en- 
chant us  even  l>ecause  it  is  indefinable.  In  the  lyrical  pieces,  his  masques,  we  feel 
the  want  of  a  certain  mental  music  of  imsgery  and  intonation,  which  the  most  accu- 
rate observation  of  diflBcuIt  measures  cannot  give.  He  is  everywhere  deficient  in  those 
excellencies  which,  unsought,  flow  from  the  poet's  pen,  and  which  no  artist  who  pur- 
posely hunts  for  them  can  ever  hope  to  find.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  him.  however, 
for  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  works,  since  whatever  merits  they  have  he 
owed,  like  acquired  properties,  altogether  to  himself.  The  production  of  them  wae 
attended  with  labor,  and  unfortunately  it  is  also  a  labor  to  read  them.  They  resemble 
•olid  and  regular  edifices,  before  which,  however,  the  clumsy  K-HflToIiling  rtill  remains, 
to  interrupt  and  prevent  tis  from  viewing  the  architecture  with  ease  and  receiving 
from  it  harmonious  impressions.  We  have  of  Jonson  two  tragical  attempts,  and  a 
number  of  comedies  and  masques. 

**  He  could  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  tone:  bnt  for  the  pathetic  he  had 
not  the  smallest  turn ;  so  he  incessantly  preaches  up  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  (and 
he  had,  we  cannot  deny,  a  learned  acquaintance  with  their  works.)  It  is  astonishing 
to  observe  how  much  his  two  tragedies  differ,  both  in  sulistance  and  form,  from  the 
Greek  tragedy.  After  these  attempts,  Jonson  took  leave  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  in 
reality  his  talents  were  far  better  suited  to  C<imedy,  and  that,  too,  merely  the  Comedy 
of  Character.  His  characterisation,  however,  is  more  marked  with  serious  satire  than 
playful  ridicule  ;  the  latter  Roman  satirists,  rather  than  the  comic  authors,  were  his 
models.  In  so  far  as  plot  is  concerned,  the  greatest  praise  is  merited  by  Volpone,  The 
Alchemist,  and  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman.*^  —  A.  W.  Sehlegel. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

These  two  names  have  to  be  taken  as  indicating  one 
poet  rather  than  two,  so  intimate  was  their  literary  part- 
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nership.    A  few  fSftcts,  however,  may  be  stated  separately 
of  each. 

Francis  Beaumont,  1585-1615,  though  the  younger  of  the  two, 
began  his  litenuy  career  before  Fletcher,  publishing  a  translation  from 
Oyid,  and  writing  the  Masque  of  The  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn, 
and  minor  Poems.    He  died  young,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

John  Fletcher,  1576-1625,  though  ten  years  older  than  his  part- 
ner, was  later  in  beginning  authornhip,  and  also  survived  him  ten 
years.  After  the  death  of  Beaumont,  Fletcher  brought  out  fourteen  or 
fifteen  plays,  which  are  exclusively  his  own,  except  that  in  one  of  them 
he  is  said  to  have  had  assistance  from  Bowley.  He  wrote  no  imdra- 
matic  pieces  of  any  note. 

Th«ir  Partn«rthip.  —  The  literary  partnership  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  literary  history.  Of 
good  birth  and  high  connections,  and  classically  educated,  at  the  ages 
respectively  of  twenty  ^nd  thirty,  in  the  year  1606,  when  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  was  in  its  meridian  splendor,  and  under  the  influence  ^ 
of  its  bewitcliing  spell,  these  two  young  men,  of  kindred  genius,  were 
drawn  together  as  joint  laborers  for  ten  consecutive  years,  during  which 
they  produced  no  less  than  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  plays,  which 
bear  their  joint  name. 

Their  Bank  and  Charaeter.  — The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
stand  higher  than  those  even  of  Ben  Jonson,  and,  of  all  the  dramatic 
writings  of  that  day,  come  nearest  to  the  magic  circle  which  encloses 
Shakespeare.  Their  wonderful  knowledge  of  stage  effect  doubtless 
helped  their  popularity.  They  catered  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the  low 
taste  of  the  age,  by  introducing  licentious  scenes  and  expressions  which 
exclude  their  plays  both  from  the  stage  and  from  the  domestic  circle 
at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time,  they  abound  in  striking  beau- 
ties, both  of  thought  and  language,  and  the  general  tone  of  their  works 
is  of  an  elevating  character. 

**  Beaamont  and  Fletcher  want  altogether  that  wMU  heat  of  passion  by  which  Shake- 
■peare  forces  all  things  into  life  and  poetry  at  a  tonch,  often  making  a  single  brief 
utterance  flash  upon  us  a  tall  though  momentary  riew  of  a  character  which  all  that 
follows  deepens  and  fixes,  and  makes  the  more  like  to  actual  seeing  with  the  eyes  and 
hearing  with  the  ears.  Bis  was  a  deeper,  higher,  in  erery  way  more  extended  and 
capacioos  nature  than  theirs.  They  want  his  profound  meditatire  philosophy  as  mnch 
■s  they  do  his  liTlng  poetry.  Neither  have  they  avoided,  nearly  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  dona,  the  degradation  of  their  fine  gold  by  the  intermixtnre  of  baser 
BttaL**  — OvO. 
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George  Chapman,  1557-1634,  is  chiefly  known  as  being 
the  first  English  translator  of  Homer. 

Chapman  wrote  very  copiously  also  for  the  stage,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  day,  Shakespeare  and  Jon- 
eon,  as  also  that  of  Spenser.  His  plays  have  pretty  nearly  passed  into 
oblivion. 

Chapman's  Homer  still  survives,  and  is  even  now  in  good  repute,  and 
18  preferred  by  many  to  that  of  Pope.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  likewise  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod. 
His  translation  is  in  the  fourteen-syllable  rhyming  couplet,  and  though 
having  in  places  marks  of  negligence,  is  yet  wonderful  for  the  extent 
to  which  it  preserves  the  fire  and  freedom  of  the  original.  It  is 
counted  as  a  beauty  also  that  he  has  so  successfully  imitated  the  com- 
pound epithets  of  the  Homeric  verse,  such  as  silver-footed,  high-walled, 
fair-haired,  strong-winged,  music-footed,  etc. 

In  his  private  character.  Chapman  is  highly  spoken  of;  he  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven,  his  whole  life  having  been  a  scene  of  con- 
tent and  prosperity. 

Thomas  Middleton, 1626,  is  a  dramatic  poet  of  the 

times  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Works. — Middleton's  pieces,  numbering  about  twenty,  extend  from 
1602  to  1626.  A  complete  critical  edition  of  them  has  been  edited  by 
Alexander  Dyce,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

History,  —  Little  is  known  of  Mlddleton*f  personal  hiftory.  In  hit  Game  at  Cheo, 
he  brought  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  amhassador,  Oondoniar,  on  the  stage,  which 
earned  a  complaint  and  led  to  the  players'  being  reprimanded  before  the  PriTj  Coun- 
cil. In  1020,  Middleton  was  made  Chrouologer,  or  city  poet,  of  London,  an  oiBoe  held 
afterwards  by  Ben  Jonson. 

jRanh  as  a  l>ramattst,  —  Middleton  holds  a  respectable  rank  in  the  second  claai 
of  dramatists  of  this  period.  One  of  his  plays.  The  Witch,  contains  such  strong  resem- 
blances to  the  witch  scenes  in  Macbeth,  that  it  was  until  lately  supposed  that  Shake- 
speare got  some  of  his  ideas  fh>m  Middleton.  But  the  results  of  the  latest  inrestiga* 
tions  point  the  other  way.  Some  of  his  other  roost  noted  pieces  are:  Women  Beware 
Women,  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  A  Mad  World  My  Masters,  Ac 

John  Marston, 1634,  was  a  dramatic  writer  and 

satirist,  who  flourished  from  1600  to  1634. 

Marston  wrote  The  Malcontent,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  The  Insatiate 
Countess,  What  You  Will,  and  other  plays.  He  published  also  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  translations,  satires,  &c 
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On*  of  Maraton*!  pieces  wm  ordered  to  be  barned  for  its  licentioaineM.  He  was  a 
roagh,  Tigoroiu  satirist,  but  was  incapable  of  sympathy  with  any  soft  or  gentle 
emotion. 

Thomafl  Decker, 1638,  was  a  dramatist  contempo- 
rary with  Shakespeare,  and  associated  with  the  other  dra- 
matic writers  of  that  age. 

Decker  wrote  twenty-eight  playB,  and  a  large  number  of  tracts.  His 
beet  known  play  is  Fortunatus,  or  The  Wishing  Cap.  His  tract,  The 
Gall's  Horn  Book,  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  middle  class  in  those  days. 

Quarrti  wUh  Jonson,  —  Decker  stippoeed  himnelf  to  be  meant  by  the  character 
of  CrispinuB,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  '*  The  Poetaster/'  and  t<Hik  his  revenf^e  in  the  play 
of  Satiro-Mastix,  where  Ben  figures  as  Horace  Junior.  Jonson's  supposed  alhuions 
to  Decker's  ill  favored  visage  are  thus  paid  back  by  the  latter:  "You  staring  Lerii^ 
than  I  look  on  the  sweet  visage  of  Horace :  look,  parboileil  face :  look  —  he  has  not  his 
&ce  puncht  fnll  of  eyele^holee,  like  the  cover  of  a  warming-pan !  '* 

John  Webster  was  a  dramatist  of  celebrity  contemporary 
with  and  succeeding  Shakespeare,  and  associated  with 
Decker,  Rowley,  and  others. 

Almost  nothing  Ls  known  concerning  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Webster.  He  is  mentioned  by  Gerald  Langbaine  as  having  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  also  by  Henslowc,  in  his  Diary. 

Works. — Webster  wrotfe,  in  company  with  Thomas  Decker,  the  plays 
The  Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Northward  Ho,  and 
Westward  Ho;  and,  in  company  with  Rowley,  The  Thracian  Wonder. 
He  also  wrote,  alone.  The  Devil's  Lawcase,  or  When  Women  go  to  Law 
the  Devil  is  full  of  Business,  and  Appius  and  Virginia,  or  The  Koman 
Virgin,  besides  two  minor  poems.  But  his  most  famous  playa  are :  The 
White  Devil,  or  The  Tragedy  of  Paulo  Giordana  Ursini  and  Vittoria 
Colombano,  and  The  Tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfy. 

Bank. — Webster  ia  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  in  the  gen- 
eration of  dramatists  succeeding  Shakespeare.  Indeed,  the  only  fault 
that  HiLzlitt  can  find  with  Webster  is  that  he  imitates  his  great  master 
too  closely  in  style  and  conception. 

Character  as  a  Writer.  —  Webster  belongs  to  the  class  of  dramatists 
who  aim  at  harrowing  the  feelings  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  The 
characters  are  sharply  drawn,  the  action  is  vigorous,  and  the  langtiage 
is  well  adapted  to  delivery,  but  the  subjects  are  in  themselves  so 
painful  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Webster  will  ever  again  be  a 
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fjEivorite  except  among  the  scholarly  few.    His  dramas  were  first  col- 
.  lected  by  Dyce,  and  have  smce  been  re-edited  by  Hazlitt. 

**  Webster  was  formed  apon  Shakespeare.  He  hud  uo  pretenaions  to  the  inexhansti* 
ble  wit,  the  all-penetrating  humor,  of  hif  master;  but  he  had  the  power  of  approach- 
ing the  terrible  energy  of  his  paaalon,  and  the  profoundneas  of  hia  pathoa,  in  character* 
which  he  took  out  of  the  great  muster-roll  of  humanity  and  placed  in  fearful  aitmir 

tioua,  and  sometimes  with  revolting  imaginations  almost  beyond  humanity 

It  is  clear  what  dramatic  writers  were  the  objecta  of  Webater's  love He 

belonged  to  the  achool  of  the  romantic  dramatiats.**  —  ChaHa  KtUgkL 

Philip  Massinger,  1584-1640,  was  a  tragic  poet  of  no 
little  genius. 

Masainger's  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty.  Dying  almost 
unknown,  he  was  buried  with  no  other  inscription  than  the  melancholy 
note  in  the  parish  register,  " Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger" 

Massinger  entered  Oxford  in  1602,  but  left  in  1604  without  a  degree, 
and  began  writing  for  the  stage.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces, 
of  which  eighteen  only  have  been  preserved.  He  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  at  his  house,  Banknide,  Southwark,  one  morning  in  March,  1640. 
The  Virgin  Marigrj  the  Bondman,  the  F(Ual  Dowry,  the  CUy  Madame 
and  the  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  are  his  best-known  productions. 
The  last-mentioned  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  chiefly  on  accoimt 
of  the  effective  and  original  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

**  Massinger's  comedy  resembles  Ben  Jonson's,  in  its  eccentric  strenj^th  and  wayward 
exhibitions  of  human  nature.  The  {greediness  of  aTarice,  the  tyranny  of  unjust  laws, 
and  the  miseries  of  poTerty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  luxuries  and 
rices  of  a  city  life,  also,  afford  Massinger  scope  for  his  indig^Aut  and  forcible  inrectire. 
Genuine  humor  or  spriKhtliness  he  had  none.  His  dialogue  is  often  coarse  and  indeli- 
cate, and  his  charactera  in  low  life  too  deprared.  The  tragediea  of  Miisninger  bare  a 
calm  and  dignified  seriousneaa,  a  lofty  pride,  that  improases  the  imagination  rery 
strongly.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent  and  descriptire  than  impassioned  or  inren- 
tive ;  yet  his  pictures  of  suffering  rirtue,  its  struggles  and  its  trials,  are  CAlcuUted  to 
touch  the  heart,  as  well  as  g^tify  the  taste.  His  renilfication  is  smooth  and  mel- 
lifluous." —  Outmben. 

William  Rowley  was  an  actor,  and  a  dramatist  of 
some  note,  contemporary  with  Decker,  Webster,  Massinger, 
Ford,  &c. 

Rowley  was  the  author,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  large  number  of  plays.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:  The  Traraila  of  the  English  Brothers;  The  World  Tost  at 
Tennis;  A  New  Wonder,  a  Woman  Never  Vexed:  A  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman ;  A  Match 
at  Midnight;  The  Spanish  Q\pny  ;  The  Itirth  of  Morlin ;  The  Parliament  of  LoTe,  kc. 

John  Ford,  1586-1639,  was  a  dramatist  of  great  dis- 
tinction, contemporary  with  and  succeeding  Shakespeare. 
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Ford  was  of  good  fiimilj,  and  wan  bred  to  the  law ;  and  thoagh  he 
gave  much  time  to  dmmatic  coni)>ortiti()n$s  he  did  not  depend  upoo  it 
enturely  for  support,  nor  wa^  he  oliligifd,  like  some  of  the  writers  of 
that  day,  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  to  his  necessities.  He  had  ample 
means  of  living,  independently  of  tiie  stage,  and  whatever  plays  he 
produced  were  made  according  to  his  deliberate  taste  and  predetermi- 
nation. 

Bank  and  Charaeter. — According  to  Cliarles  Lamb,  ''Ford  was  of 
the  first  order  of  the  poets."  The  general  verdict  of  the  critics  is  that 
this  is  too  high  an  estimate.  AH,  however,  awign  Ford  a  high  rank. 
His  blank  verse  is  soft  and  musical.  lie  excelled  in  depicting  scenes 
which  awaken  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  he  could  be  terribly  tragic ; 
but  he  failed  entirely  in  the  comic.  This  prevailing  want  of  geniality 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  his  private  life  as  well  as  to  his  poetry.  Sir 
John  Suckling,  in  his  Session  of  the  Poetfl,  says  of  him : 

"In  his  dumps  John  Ford  alone  by  himself  sat, 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholv  hat." 

His  gravest  faults  lay  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  He  seemed  to  de- 
light in  depicting  incestuous  passion,  as  in  The  Brother  and  Sister, 
and  to  dally  with  other  forbidden  themes  which  awake  the  slum- 
bering fires  of  wickedness  in  the  human  heart. 

••  He  delighted  in  the  aenmtion  of  intellertiml  power ;  ho  foand  himself  strong  in 
the  imagination  of  crime  and  of  egony ;  his  moi-a)  sense  was  gratified  by  indignation 
at  the  dark  po8sil)ilities  of  sin,  hy  compasMion  for  rare  extremes  of  snfTering.  lie  ab- 
horred Tice,  he  admin^d  virtue;  but  ordinary  rico  and  Tirtne  were  to  him,  as  light 
wine  to  a  dram  drinker.  His  genius  was  a  telescope, — ill  adapted  for  neighboring  ob- 
jects, bat  powerful  to  bring  within  the  sphere  of  vision  what  nature  has  wisely  placed 
at  an  unsociable  distance.  Unquestionably  he  displayed  great  power  in  these  horrora, 
which  was  all  he  desired ;  but  had  he  been  *  of  the  first  order  of  poets,"  he  would  hare 
found  and  displayed  snperior  power  in  familiar  matters  of  to-day,  —  in  failings  to 
which  all  are  liable,  Tirtues  which  all  may  practise,  sorrows  for  which  all  may  be 
better.**— JSTortfcy  Ooleridge. 

Works,— The  principal  plays  of  Ford  are  the  following:  Brother  and  Sister;  Lore*! 
Sacrifice;  The  Broken  Heart;  The  Txrrer's  Melancholy;  Perkin  Wnrl>eck. a  historicsl 
drama;  The  Lady's  Trial;  Beauty  in  a  Trance.  He  wrote  a  much  larger  number. 
HJa  complete  works  hare  been  printed  in  2  toIs.  8to. 

Thomas  Heywood  was  an  actor,  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
a  prose  writer,  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I. 

Worki.  —  The  plays  which  Heywood  wrote,  or  helped  to  write, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  but  only  twenty-tliree  have  been 
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preserved.  The  becit  knovm  are,  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindnees,  The 
English  Traveller,  The  Late  Lancashire  Witches.  The  best  of  his 
other  writings  are  An  Apology  for  Actors,  Nine  Books  of  History  con- 
cerning Woman,  England's  Elizabeth,  General  History  of  Woman. 

Style.  —  Hey  wood's  style  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Marlowe's;  it  is 
easy,  and  free  from  all  extravagance.  The  plot  of  the  dramas  is  care- 
fully elaborated.  But  there  is  a  want  of  vigor  which  prevents  Hey- 
wood  from  rising  to  the  first  rank  of  dramatists. 

Thomas  RAinx)LPH,  1605-1634,  was  a  dramatist  of  superior  abili- 
ties, but  he  accomplished  little  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  his 
life. 

Randolph  wm  educated  partly  at  Oxford  and  partly  at  Oambrldge.  Coining  to  Lon- 
don, he  attracted  the  attention  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  admired  the  brilliancy  of  hie  tal- 
ents, end  introduced  him  into  the  guy  society  of  the  dramatic  wita.  Randolph  fell 
Into  intemperate  habits,  and  died  young. 

Randolph  achieved  no  great  snccess,  bnt  wrote  leTeral  plays  which  have  decided 
merit:  The  Muses'  f^ooking-Olass,'  Ari^tippna,  or  The  Jovial  Philosopher;  The  Jeal« 
ous  Lover;  Augnstua,  or  the  Impossible  Dowry,  etc.  His  best  piece  was  The  Moses* 
Looking-Glass,  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  drama,  though  written  for  the 
stage.  It  contains  many  contrasted  portraits  of  virtues  and  vices  which  are  better  as 
detached  fhigments  than  in  their  original  setting.  One  of  his  similes  is  worthy  of 
quotation : 

"Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear." 

AiiTHGirr  MuifOAT,  1553-1663,  vras  among  the  crowd  of  second-class  dramatists  of 
his  day. 

Mitnday  was  concerned  in  fourteen  plays,  the  most  noted  being  that  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle.  Ho  wrote  also  The  Banquet  of  Dainty  Conceits,  The  Fonntain  of  Fame, 
The  Pain  of  Pleasure,  and  some  other  poems. 

James  Shiiiley,  1596-1666,  was  the  last  of  the  great 
school  of  dramatists  of  the  Shakespearian  era. 

Career.  —  Shirley  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  took  orders  in  the  church,  but  becoming  a  Catholic,  resigned  his 
position,  and  endeavored  to  establish  himself  as  a  classical  teacher.  Not 
succeeding  in  this,  he  began  writing  poems  and  plajs.  The  ordinance 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  stage-plajs, 
obliged  Shirley  again  to  resort  to  school-teaching  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  his  Academy  at  White  Fimrs  was  the  resort  of  many 
who  "afterwards  proved  most  eminent  in  divers  faculties."  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  resumed  his  chosen  occupation  as  a  dramatist, 
and  produced  a  laige  number  of  plays. 
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Works;  —  Shirtoj^i  Complete  Works  were  edited  by  William  Qiflbrd,  in  0  toIs.,  8to, 
witb  a  biography  by  Alexander  Dyce.  Shirley  wrote  some  books  in  connection  with 
his  craft  as  a  schoolmaster:  The  Way  Made  Plain  t4>  the  Latin  Tongue;  An  English 
and  Latin  Grammar ;  The  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  tho  rules  being  in  English  verse; 
Introduction  to  English,  Liatin,  and  Greek ;  An  E^isay  t«)wards  a  UniTersal  and  Ra- 
tional  Grammar,  etc.  As  a  dmniatist  he  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  second  class. 
Of  his  plays,  which  are  numerous,  The  Gamesters  is  considered  the  best. 

**  James  Shirley  claims  a  place  amongst  tho  authors  of  this  period,  not  so  much  for 
any  transcendent  talent  in  himself,  as  tltat  he  H-as  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom 
■poke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  montf  feelings  and  notions  in  com> 
Don.  A  new  language,  and  quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  Interest,  came  in 
with  the  BestoraUon.**  —  CkarUt  Lamb. 


EXTRACTS. 

Beply  of  CflBf ar  to  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  when  the  latter,  haying 
■eenred  the  head  of  Pompey,  brought  it  to  the  conqueror. 

OoBsar,  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  hightet  pyramids, 
Built  to  outdare  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  ashes, 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him?    No,  brood  of  NiloB, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven, 
No  pyramids  set  ofT  hLts  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness. 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  tlie  head  away, 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  blcss'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 

If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation, 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere  your  brightest  sister's 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

Pt4U.  Hear  me,  great  CiK»arI 

Ccraar.  I  have  heard  too  much ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest: 
You  're  poor  and  open.     I  must  toll  you  roundly, 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits. 
The  great  'and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Cssar, 

9  G 
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Though  I  hated  Pompcy,  and  allowed  hU  miiiy 

I  gave  you  no  conimuMiun  to  perform  it. 

Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 

And,  but  I  Ktand  environed  with  my  victories. 

My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me, 

My  noble  strcngthsf,  and  friends  about  my  peiBOiiy 

I  dur^t  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy, 

Above  the  pious  love  you  show'd  to  Pompey. 

You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye; 

Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures^ 

I>emolL<«hnientH  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins, 

Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 

You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun-burnt  Egypt, 

And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror, 

That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries, 

That  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  he  himself  still ; 

Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies  I 

Gro,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 

Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices, 

Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  tliis  phcnix 

Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtucb, 

And  draw  another  Pompey  from  their  ashes 

Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies  I 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 


To  My  Own  Soul. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 

Fooled  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  bo  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritord  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge?    Is  this  thy  bodjr's  end? 
Then,  spul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine,  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 

Shaketpeare, 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Bacon  and  Contemporary   Pnoss  Writers. 

The  writere  who  flourished  duriog  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  or  from  1550  to  1625,  have  been  arranged 
into  three  chapters,  under  the  heads  severally  of  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Bacon. 

Note. — Spenwr,  Bhakespeare,  and  Bacon  were  to  some  exteni  con- 
temporaneouB.  Yet  there  wbd  in  each  case  a  perceptible  ititfrvaJ  of 
at  least  fifteen  yean.  Spenser  wax  at  hU  meridian  about  l-)95,  Shake- 
■peaie  about  1010,  and  Bacon  about  1Ij2-].  A  nill  fircatcr  Bcparation 
was  produced  by  their  different  awwcialioon  and  habilH  of  living.  The 
dramatists  of  that  daj  (brmed,  to  a  great  extent,  a  claw  bji  themHelves, 
living  mostly  at  laverna,  and  having  little  wioial  intercourse  with  tlioee 
in  the  higher  cirelen.  Spenser,  on  the  other  hand,  and  other  poeta 
of  hii  dam,  were  mostly  connected  with  the  higher  orden,  either  aa 
membert  or  ac  retainers,  of  some  noble  family,  and  were  under  influ- 
encei  \erj  different  from  thoae  which  prevailed  among  the  dramatiata. 

Bacon. 
Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  1561-1626,  commonly 
known  as  Lord  Bacon,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
philosophers. 

Bacon  was  gifted  by  nature  with  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
he  had  every  advantage  which  education  and  high  biith  could  be- 
stow for  giving  his  abilities  development  and  exercise.  Hi»i  father 
held  the  highest  office  but  one  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  hia 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  natural  abilidee  and  genuine  noblenev 
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of  character,  as  well  as  of  profound  scholarahip;  his  tutors  were  men  of 
learning  and  genius ;  the  society  in  which  he  mingled  from  boyhood 
included  all  that  was  greatest  and  noblest  in  the  kingdom. 

Bacon  entered  the  University  (Cambridge)  at  the^ge  of  twelve,  was 
admitted  to  Gniv's  Inn  as  student  of  law  at  sixteen,  and  soon  after 
went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  French  and  of 
studying  foreign  institutions. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1579,  Bacon,  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  returned  to  England  and  applied  himself  to  his  legal  studies.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  the  profession ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  continued  to  sit  in  every  House  of  Commons  until 
1614,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Bacon's  parliamontary  elotincnce  ii  ipoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Ben  Jonmn.  **  Ilii 
languKge,  when  he  could  npure  or  paiM  a  Jest,  was  nobly  censorious  [censor-Iikc].  No 
man  ever  *|K>ku  mure  neatly,  more  freoly,  more  woightily,  or  sufTcrcd  lews  emptineM, 
less  Idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  speech  but  consisted  of  hin  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  Iom.  Ho  com- 
manded when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  Judges  angry  or  jilensed  at  his  devotion.  No 
man  hnd  their  aflectious  more  in  bis  power.  ThVfear  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

Bacon's  principal  patron,  during  this  part  of  his  career,  was  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On 
the  downfall  of  that  nobleman.  Bacon  had  the  meanness  and  the  ingratitude,  not  only 
to  turn  against  him,  but  to  profit  by  his  friend's  misfortunes. 

Biie  to  Power. — On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  1C03,  Bacon  rose 
rapidly  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  then 
at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  married  a  lady  of  wealth  in  1600,  was 
made  solicitor-general  in  1607,  one  of  the  judges  in  1611,  and  attorney- 
general  in  1613,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1617,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  in  1618.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
pieerage  as  Riron  Venilam,  and  in  1620  was  made  Virtcount  St.  Albans. 
The  same  year  also  he  published  his  greatest  work,  The  Novum  Orga- 
num.    No  wonder  Jonson  said  of  him,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  1620: 

"  Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool." 

Hii  Fall. — Jonson  was  mistaken.  In  little  more  than  a  year  there- 
after, this  round,  full  thread  suddenly  gave  way,  not  cut  by  tlie  shears 
of  Atropos,  but  destroyed  by  the  tooth  of  that  meanest  of  insects,  moth. 
Bacon's  love  of  gold  got  the  better  of  his  nobler  princi])les.  Though 
in  the  receipt  of  a  princely  revenue  from  the  fees  of  his  office  and  from 
his  professional  services,  he  added  still  ftirther  to  his  income  by  taking 
direct  bribes  as  a  Judge  and  giving  decisions  expressly  for  money. 

Conviction  and  flf«»##Mtc*?.  —  A  committee  of  inquiry  being  insUtuted  in  Parlia- 
ment, Bacon  at  first  indigiianUy  denied  the  charges.    But  when  the  proob  were  ad- 
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dneedf  he  confeved  hi«  guilt  in  tbete  in<*morable  words:  **I  do  plainly  and  ingenn- 
onaly  confeas  that  I  am  guilty  of  curniption,  and  do  n'noiince  all  defeucf."  A  com- 
mittee uf  the  Houflo  of  Lords  haring  waited  on  him,  to  know  if  this  conft'ii^ioii  was 
genuine,  he  replied :  **  My  Lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  band,  uiy  hoart.  I  I*e8e*'<*li  your 
lordships  to  he  merciful  to  a  broken  reed !  "  He  vras  sentenced  to  pay  a  flue  of  £  lO.OuO, 
made  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  imprisoned  during  the  pl<'a«ure  of  the  king. 
This  sentence,  howerer,  was  soirccly  pronounced  before  it  was  mitigated.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  but  in  two  days  was  set  at  liberty.  The  fine  soon  after  was  remit- 
ted, lie  was  eren  allowed  to  prenent  himself  at  Court,  and  he  wax  granted  a  pension 
of  £1200  a  year.  He  spent  the  rest  of  hia  life,  about  five  years,  in  retirement,  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  scientific  pursuits. 

"  If  parts  allure  thee,  see  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  mealiest  of  mankind."  —  Pope, 

Bacon's  downfall  is  the  most  lamentable  in  history.  Not  that  he  was  worse  than 
thousands  of  others  in  public  position.  But  his  transcendent  greatness  in  other  re- 
spects makes  his  meanness  only  the  more  damaging. 

His  Works,  —  Bacon's  works  have  been  published  in  17  vols.  8to.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  Instauratio  Magna,  the  great  instaumtion,  or  roHtoration.  of  the  sciences. 
Part  first  of  the  Instauratio  is  De  Aup;mcntis  Scientiamni,  or  the  a<lTancemont  of 
le.tming.  Part  second  is  Novum  Organum,  the  new  instnrment  or  method  of  pursuing 
the  sciences,  the  term  referring  to  Aristotle's  method,  called  Organum.  There  are 
four  other  parts,  the  whole  forming  a  grand  outline  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  the  methods  of  discovery. 

Other  Works,  —  Bacon  published  some  legal  di^qnisitions  which  are  regarded  by 
jurists  as  worthy  of  his  high  renown.  His  most  popular  work  was  a  umall  volume  of 
Essays,  of  which  countless  editions  have  been  sold.  They  were  written  in  English, 
expressly  for  popular  reading,  and  on  topics  which,  in  his  own  lanjcuago,  came  home 
to  the  *'  busineffl  and  bosoms  **  of  all.  He  wrote  also  a  collection  of  Apothegmfl.  which 
has  been  very  popular.  Another  lK>ok  of  his  was  Do  Sapientia  Veterum,  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients,  which  was  translated  into  English  during  hia  lifetime. 

Styie,  — Bacon  has  an  aphoristic  style  of  writing,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all 
critics.  It  occurs  in  the  Novum  Organum,  as  well  as  in  the  Essays.  It  gives  the 
leader  the  idea  of  one  who  has  meditated  long  upon  what  he  has  to  say,  until  the 
truth  about  it  has  become  perfectly  clear  to  his  own  mind,  and  then  it  is  put  forth, 
not  in  the  shape  of  argument,  or  for  discussion,  but  as  so  much  fixed  truth,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  consciousness  of  the  reader.  No  finer  specimens  of  English  prose  are 
to  be  found  than  in  Bacon's  Essays. 


Miscellaneous  Writers. 

Eoger  Ascham,  1515-1569,  is  famous  as  the  tutor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  as  the  author  of  two  admirable  works, 
one  on  archery,  Toxophilus,  and  one  on  education,  The 
Schoolmaster. 

Ascham  was  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  Princess,  aflerwardi 
9» 
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Queen  Elizabeth ;  was  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.;  and  afterwards 
to  Queen  Mary. 

Asehatn'»  Snglish. — Ascham,  thongh  celebrated  for  his  Latin  ■eholarship, 
was  among  the  first  to  discard  foreign  and  learned  words  and  to  write  pure  lingliiih 
prose.  It  had  become  rery  much  the  farihion  in  his  day  for  scholars  to  despiM  their 
mother  tongue,  and  either  to  write  in  Latin,  or  to  interlard  their  discourse  continu^illy 
with  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  words.  They  had  the  idea,  unfortunately  not  yet 
obsolete,  that  writing  in  plain  Englitih  betrayed  a  want  of  education.  Ko  man  of  that 
day  had  greater  facility  iu  Latin  couipositiuu  than  Ascham.  He  wrote  Latin  with 
the  same  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  English,  and  lie  published  several 
wurkQ  in  Latin. 

Mngliah  Works.  — The  works  by  which  Ascham  is  beat,  as  well  as  most  favorably 
known,  are  Toxophihu,  an  ingenious  and  pleasant  defence  of  archery  as  a  pastime,  and 
l%e  Schoolmcutery  which  he  himself  d<»8cril>es  as  a  plain  and  perfect  way  of  teaching 
children  to  understand,  write,  and  speak  the  l4itin  tongue,  but  especially  purposed 
for  the  prirate  bringing  up  of  youth  in  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  houses.  In  these 
works  Ascham  gave  sn  example  of  pure  English  which  was  not  lost  upon  hjf  contem- 
poraries, and  in  this  respect  he  did  a  vijninl  service  to  letters.  There  is  also  some- 
thing Tery  genial  and  pleasing  in  the  tone  and  stylo  of  these  works,  which  have  made 
them  great  fiiivorites.  The  "  Schoolmaster  *^  especially  has  been  held  in  high  esteem, 
not  only  for  its  excellencies  of  style,  but  for  the  many  valuable  ideas  it  contains  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  fur  the  interesting  pictures  it  gives  us  of  the  state  of 
education  in  thoM  times. 


Reginald  Scott, 1599,  a  man  of  learning,  led  a  recluse  life, 

dividing  his  time  between  gardening  and  the  study  of  writers  on  the 
black  arts. 

Scott  wrote  two  works:  A  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop  Garden,  and  The  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft.  In  the  latter,  he  attacked  the  current  belief  in  witches,  alchemy,  and 
astrology,  and  was  so  (kr  in  advance  of  hif  times  that  he  suflTered  perfecutiun  for  his 
free  opinions. 

Sir  Thomas  Wimon, 1581,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  English 

on  the  subject  of  criticism. 

Wilson  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  resided  abroad  during  the  rHen  of 
Queen  Mary,  and,  happening  to  be  in  Rome,  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  as  a  suppose^l 
heretic ;  returned  to  England  on  the  acceraion  of  Elizabeth,  and  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Durham  and  to  various  high  state  appointments. 

Besides  some  works  in  Latin,  Wilson  wrote  TV  Arinf  Logic,  and  The  Art  of  RhHorie, 
both  works  of  great  excellence.  The  latter  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  eamoatn<<«s 
and  vigor  with  which  the  author  advocates  simplicity  of  style  and  language.  He 
condemns  the  prevalent  alliteration,  and  also  the  practice  of  using  foreign  and 
leameil  words,  instead  of  homely  English. 

Wilson  gives  the  following  caricature  of  the  vicious  style  of  alliteration  :  "  Pitiful 
poverty  prayeth  for  a  penny,  but  puffed  prt*8umption  )Mis«eth  nut  a  point,  pnropering 
his  paunch  with  pestilent  pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit,  thert 
to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual.'* 
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Fbastcib  Mebeb  aim  was  a  writer  on  criticum.  He  flonrished  aboat 
the  year  1600,  and  is  now  chiefly  known  on  account  of  his  references 
to  Shakespeare. 

If eret  wrote,  berides  Mine  other  things,  a  work  called  I\UladiM  Jamto,  or  Wit*i 
Treaanry,  being  a  ComparatiTe  Diaeonne  of  our  English  Poets  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  Poeta.  This  was  published  iu  1597-8,  and  is  important  as  showing  that 
Bhakaapean  waa  then  publicly  recoguixed  as  a  poet  of  high  order. 

m 

John  Flobio, 1625,  a  native  of  London,  though  of  Italian 

origin,  was  a  lexicographer  and  pedant,  and  a  resolute  stickler  for  rule. 

Florio  declared  that  "the  Plays  which  they  do  play  in  England  are  neither  right 
Oomediea  nor  right  Tragedies ;  but  ropreiieutHtitin!*  of  Hiftnrif*^  without  any  decorum,** 
a  growl  intended  eridently  for  Shakespt^are.  Florio  is  suppiMied  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Holofemes  the  Schoolmaster,  iu  Love's  Labor  Lost ;  if  so,  Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly had  his  revenge. 

Workf^FJon'o  His  First  /^i'f«,  which  yield  familiar  spoech,  morry  proverbs, 
witty  sentences,  and  golden  sayings:  Florio  His  Second  Fruil<,  yiflding  six  thousand 
Italian  Proverbs ;  A  Wi/rld  nf  Words,  )»eing  a  dictionary  in  Italian  and  fingllsh  ;  />m- 
loywes  of  Qrammor^  Italian  and  English ;  and  various  translations. 

LiosAES  DiaoRA, 1573,  an  eminent  mathematician,  educated  at  Oxford.  Worka : 

Tectonicon,  Measuring  of  Land,  etc. ;  A  Prognostication  to  Judge  of  the  Weather ;  An 
Arithmetical  Military  Treatise,  etc. 

Thomas  Diqoes, 1595.  son  of  L<H}nard.    Besides  editing  his  father's  works  ha 

pnblished  A  Geometrical  Treatise,  Punttmietrla ;  England's  Defense ;  Celestial  Orbs,  etc 

LioxABD  Dioon,  Jr.,  158f-1Gr>5,  grandnon  of  the  first  Leonard,  and  son  of  Thomas.  His 
genius  ran  more  to  literature,  and  lew  to  niathcmiitics.  than  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Works:  The  llape  of  Proserpine,  tranflated  from  the  l.Htin; 
Gerardo,  translated  fV'om  the  SpHuinh ;  Commendatory  Verses  on  Sliakeiipeare ;  Poems, 
etc  **  A  great  master  of  the  English  language,  a  perfect  umlerstander  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  a  good  poet,  and  no  mean  orator.''  —  Anthony  Wood. 

8xa  DtTDLBT  Dioou,  1 583-1 0.'^,  also  frrandNon  of  the  first  Leonard,  and  son  of 
Thomas.  He  wrote  on  politicii!  niibjectn:  Right  and  Privilege  of  the  BuliJect:  Four 
Paradoxes;  Defence  of  the  India  Tradv,  Ac. 

DnoLXT  DiooKfl.  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  wrote  on  political  subjects:  The 
Unlawfulness  of  Subjecta  Uking  up  Arms  against  their  Sovereign,  etc. 

John  Napier,  1550-1617,  is  widely  known  as  the  inventor 
of  Logarithms. 

Hiitorj.  —  Napier  waa  Laird  of  Merchiston,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Napiers  who  have  in  recent  times  ho  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  peace.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  travelled  afterwards  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
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and  on  his  return  occupied  himself  with  mathematical  pursuits  and 
theoli^y.  In  the  retirement  and  secliii^ion  of  hia  castle,  he  invented 
the  system  of  Logarithms — a  system  which  came  complete  in  all  its 
parts  from  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  and  whi^h  reduced  to  an  incredi- 
ble extent  the  labors  of  scientific  computation  in  all  coming  time. 

Napier*!  other  works  were  a  treatise  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  entitled  A  Plain 
Discovery  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  Secret  Inventions,  a  Letter  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  etc. 

**The  title  of  great  man  is  more  Justly  dne  [to  him]  than  to  any  other  whom  his 
eonntry  ever  produced.  These  works  [on  Logarithms  and  on  Revelation]  will  remain 
lasting  monuments  of  his  sublime  Judgment,  knowledge,  and  penetration.". —  Ilumt. 

**The  invention  of  Logarithms,**  remarks  Mr.  Ilallam,  *'is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
■tances  of  sagacity  In  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  it  has  been  Justly  noticed  as  re- 
markablo  that  it  issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author  and  has  nQt  received 
any  improvement  since  his  time.**  — //t<^  of  Europe, 

"His  sublime  invention  of  Logarithms  about  this  epoch  eclipsed  ev^^^inor  im- 
provement, and  a*  far  transcended  the  denary  notation  as  this  had  surpassed  the 
humeral  system  of  the  Oreeks.**  —  Sir  John  Laiif. 

**It  is  strange  that  the  vigils  of  a  recluse  who  communed  in  a  feudal  castle  with  the 
then  myciteriouH  world  of  fi;j;nres  and  of  signs  should,  after  the  laiNie  of  near  three 
hundred  yean,  be  recommending  his  posterity  to  the  benevolence  of  an  American 
College.**  ~i?o6«r<  C.  Wintktop, 

Sir  John  Davtis,  1570-1626,  was  a  man  of  great  legal  erudition 
and  acutencsft  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  high 
distinction  of  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

In  addition  to  his  law  writings,  and  to  some  important  political  tracts,  Davies  wrote 
an  extended  philosophical  poem,  which  has  l>een  much  admired.  It  is  called  AVsce 
TripMum^  Know  Thyself,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  Uuman  Knowledge,  and  Of 
the  Soul  of  Man. 

**In  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,  we  come  to  lofrical  truths  so  well  illnstrnte^by 
ingenious  similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call  the  thoughts  more  poetically  or 
more  philosophically  Just.  The  Jurlgment  and  fancy  are  reconciled,  and  the  imagery 
of  the  past  seems  to  start  more  Avidly  from  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.** 
—  Cumpbdl. 

Sir  Henry  Savtle,  1549-1621,  "the  most  learned  Englishman  in 
profane  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth"  (Hidhm),  was  tutor  in 
mathematics  and  Greek  to  the  Queen,  and  held  various  honorary  ap- 
pointments at  Oxford. 

Sarile  was  a  man  of  large  wealth,  and  founded  at  Oxford  the  Proremorships  of  Oeom- 
etry  and  Astronomy.  He  published  a  snmptuons  critiral  edition  of  Chrysostom,  in  8 
voln.,  fol.,  at  an  expensw  of  JW,')00;  aln(»,  (Mitinns  of  William  of  MahncAbury  and  seve- 
ral others  of  the  TAtin  chniniclers  of  England.  He  translated  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus, 
and  Four  Books  of  the  Histories;  and  wrote  Commentaries  on  Roman  Warfare.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  appointed  by  King  James  as  Translators  of  the  Bibla. 


--      '— ■   r  h.     J- 
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Annie  Bacon,  1528-1600,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  was  wife 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sir  Francis 
Bacon. 

• 

This  dltting;nished  lady,  like  the  Lady  Jane  Groy  and  Qneon  Eliubcth,  and  many 
other  noble  ladiea  that  we  read  of  in  that  a^e,  was  e«Iucatod  far  beyond  tlie  point 
reached  by  young  ladiea  now*a-days.  Among  licr  other  acconipliflhincnta,  she  waa 
well  Teraed  In  Greek.  Latin,  and  Italian.  In  umUng  a  manuscript  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  ihea<xompanied  it  by  a  letter  to  that  prelate  in  Greek,  which  lie  likewise 
anawered  in  Greek.  She  published  several  worlvi*,  all  of  wliich,  however,  wore  tmna- 
latlons :  Twenty-fiTe  Sermons,  from  the  Italian,  on  Predestiuutiuu  and  Klectioo ;  Bishop 
Jewells  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Latin. 

Phiuvon  noLLAin>,  H.D.,  15.'>2-1636,  a  gmdnate  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Ile^d-Matter  of  Coventry  Free  School,  was  famons  in  his  day  for  hit 
nnmerons  translations  of  Latin  and  Onwk  authors  into  Bullish,  inf>omuch  that  he  bad 
the  name  of  Translator-General.  Among  the  works  translated  by  Holland  were  the 
following:  Liry,  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Plutarch's  Works,  Sueotonios,  Ammius 
Ifarcellinoi,  Xenophon's  Cyroptcdia.    lie  also  translated  Camden's  Britannia. 

Robert  Burton,  1576-1610,  a  qnaint  and  learned  writer,  is  known 
almost  exclusively  by  his  one  work,  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Burton  was  a  mathematician  aa  well  as  a  ling^iist,  and  "a  ctirionn  calculator  of  na- 
tlTitiea.^  He  made  a  calculation  of  bin  own  Nativity,  preclicting  that  he  would  die  at 
a  certain  time,  **  which  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 
among  themtelres  that,  nither  than  there  should  be  a  miittnke  in  the  calculation,  he 
tent  np  his  soul  to  heaven  thro*  a  strap  about  his  neck ! "  —  WfotPst  Athfn.  Oxrm. 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  contains  a  vast  amount  of  curious  lore,  and  the  book 
has  been  a  general  favorite  among  scholarly  pooplr>,  who^lirtd  the  learning  and  the 
leisure  to  follow  him  in  his  quiet  and  somewhat  sombre  musings. 

Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  1551-1648,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  note,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  writer. 

Lord  Ilerbert  was  educated  at  University  College,  L<jndon.  lie 
served  in  the  Continental  wars,  and  aL*o  aa  anibassatlor  to  France. 

Lord  Herbert's  writings  are  of  two  cl:w«ea:  the  grave  and  the  light.  The  former 
comprhfes  his  treatises  De  VrritttU  aud  J>f.  Rt-lif/ionf  G'-ntUium.  ami  a  History  of  Henry 
VIIL  The  treatises  are  thoroughly  deistical  in  their  nature,  and  nj:iy  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunners  of  the  Bolinghroke-Shaftsbury  school.  The  History  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Hal  lam  to  lie  "written  in  a  manly  and  Judicious  spirit."  The  lit;hter 
pieces  are  some  fugitive  poems,  nnd  an  autobiography  in  which  he  expo^f^s  himself 
in  all  his  streni^th  and  lii.'i  wv-iknc^s,  m  a  bravo  soldier,  a  quarreller  over  i)unctIlios, 
a  hater  of  bigotry,  and  himself  a  bigot  to  pliilosoi>hy. 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  1568-1645,  has  a  place  in  literature  on 
account  of  hb  famous  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
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Sir  Bichard  was  def>cended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable estate ;  but  having  lost  the  latter  by  becoming  surety  for  some 
of  his  relations,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died. 
He  took  to  authorship  to  console  him  in  his  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  his  necessities. 

lie  wrote  Medit&tiona  and  Diiqniaitlona  on  the  Lord**  Prajer,  and  on  aeveral  of  the 
Paalms,  Apology  for  a  Layman's  writing  Divinity,  and  a  poem  called  Cato'i  Moral 
Dif  tichea.  His  chief  work,  however,  and  the  only  one  by  which  he  ie  at  all  known,  Is 
Chronicle  of  the  Kioga  of  England.  Baki;r>  Chronicle  was  aboot  the  only  history 
that  Englishmeh  had  until  the  pulilicatiun  of  Bapin.  The  critics  denounced  it  as  un- 
scholarly  and  inaccurate.  Itut  it  was  written  in  a  plrasnnt,  entertaining  style,  and  it 
continued  for  a  longtime  to  lie  pnblisht^  and  read,  holding  its  place  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned chimney-corners,  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Family  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs.  Addiflon,  in  his  picture  of  Boger  De  Coverly,  desrrjhes  him  os  drawing 
**  many  obterrations  together,  out  of  his  reading  of  Baker's  Chronicle.** 

John  Spotiswood,  1505-1639,  is  chiefly  known  by  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Spotiswood  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  at  the  Unircrsity  of  Glasgow.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  meml>or  of  the  Pri\7'  Council,  and  flnallj  Clian- 
cellor  of  Scotland,  a  dignity  which  no  churchman  had  held  since  the  Ileformation. 
As  Primate  of  the  Scottish  Church,  he  had  the  chittf  manngcmrnt  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  great  Influence  also  in  political  matters.  He  was  in  great  faror  with  Charles 
I.,  and  also  with  James  L  Entering,  thnuph  with  reluctance,  into  the  measures  of 
James  to  introduce  a  litnrgy  into  the  Scottish  Church,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Corenanters,  and  was  obliged  to  escape  to  England,  where  he  d^ed.  Besides  a 
Latin  treatise,  he  wrote  the  well-known  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  8to. 

I 

Travels,  History,  Antiquities,  Ac. 

Captain  John  Smith,  1579-1 031,  so  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  Virginia,  has  a  place  also  in  literature  and  in 
general  history. 

Early  History. — Smith  is  a  type  of  the  better  class  of  English  ad- 
venturers in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  destined  founder  of 
Virginia  made  several  attempts,  when  still  a  mere  boy,  to  run  away 
from  home.  In  hU  sixteenth  year  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wars 
in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1600  he  joined  the  Austrian  army  under 
Baron  Kissell,  then  fighting  against  the  Turks.  lie  was  captured  by 
the  Turks  and  carried  to  Constantinople  as  a  slave.  His  young  mis- 
tress sent  him  to  her  brother  Timour,  pa«<ha  of  the  district  on  tlic  Sea 
of  Azov,  who  treated  him  cnielly.  Smith  killed  the  pasha,  and  made 
his  escape.  After  wandering  through  Russia  and  Transylvania,  and 
^igaging  in  various  adventures  in  (icrmany  and  Morocco,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1604. 
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SnbieqiMBt  Cantr. — In  1606,  Smith  sailed  upon  the  expedition 
oommanded  by  Newport,  and  destined  to  colonize  Virginia.  The  trials 
■Dd  miBfortnnes  of  this  expedition  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his- 
tory. Smith  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  culonv.  More  than  once 
Jamestown  would  have  been  abandoned  but  for  his  energy  and  forc- 
■ight.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Smith  explored  and  made  his 
celebrated  map  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1609  he  returned  to  England. 
In  1614  he  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
and  in  1616  settled  permanently  in  England  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Hii  Works. — Smith's  chief  works  are  A  Tnie  Relation  of  such 
Occurrences  of  Note  as  have  happened  in  Virginia,  &c.^  <&c.,  A  De- 
scription of  New  England,  The  (ieneral  History  of  Virginia,  New 
England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,  and  the  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Observations  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Of  the  General  HiiOory,  Books  II.  and  IV.  are  written  by 
Smith ;  the  remaining  four  are  edited  by  him. 

De  TocqoeTllle  aay«  of  Smith,  "his  stjle  in  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear 
fbe  stamp  of  truth,  and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament." 

€!haraeter,  —  Smith  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  being  a  stout-hearted  and 
kind'h^arted  man,  a  prudent  as  well  as  bold  captain,  and  un  upright  Judge.  His  name 
was  held  by  the  Indiana  in  great  rcTerence.  The  story  of  hiH  romantic  rescue  by  Po- 
cahontas, io  long  and  so  universally  received  witliout  question,  had  been  rejected 
lately  by  several  investigators.  If  false,  the  stury  has  at  least  its  justification  in 
Smith's  character  and  personal  influence.  John  Smith  has  become  the  type  of  the 
Virginia  colonist,  as  Miles  Standish  is  looked  upon  nit  the  type  of  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  Hasaachusetts.  Upon  the  whole,  Smith  seems  to  have  been  the  mure  genial  and 
the  abler  man  of  the  two,  with  broader  views  and  more  varied  reiMurces. 

Sherlev  Brothers.  Tliese  were  three  Englishmen  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  spent  many  years  in  travel  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  on 
their  return  to  Europe  published  various  accounts  of  what  they  had 
seen.  They  were  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  1 565-1 C30;  Sir  Robert  Sher- 
ley,  1570-l'628 ;  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  15G4  . 

The  account  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  is  pnbli«hed  in  various  formn  by  different 
antliors,  who  seem  to  liave  gleaned  the  inforroatinn  by  the  process  now  familiarly 
known  among  reporters  as  "  Interviewing."  The  following  is  the  title  of  one  of  these 
works.  The  Three  English  Brothers :  Sir  Tlionias  Sherley,  his  Travels,  with  his  Three 
Years*  Imprisonment  in  Turkey:  Sir  Anthony  Sherley.  his  KmbaMuige  [he  cameltack, 
as  our  Mr.  Burliug:imc  did,  an  AmlMw»a«lor  from  the  Emperor  of  Prr^ia  to  the  Ruro- 
p«Mn  Powers];  Master  Robert  Sherley,  his  Wars  against  the  Turks  and  Marriage  to  the 
Emperor  of  Persia's  Niece. 

Qeobge  Sandys,  1577-1643,  a  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  a  man 
of  great  repute  in  his  day,  as  well  for  his  travels  as  for  his  learning 
and  literary  ability. 
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Sandys  trarelled  eztensiTely  In  the  East,  and  also  lived  for  a  time  in  Virginia,  where 
he  wan  treasurer  of  the  colony.  He  published  a  lM>ok,  in  folio,  of  travels,  lU^Iation  of 
a  Journey  begun  in  1610,  containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  the  remote  parts  of  Italy,  a  work  of  far  more  importance  then  than  such 
a  work  would  be  now,  when  books  of  travel  are  so  abundant ;  Ovid's  Metamorpboees 
Englished;  Paraphrases  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  Song  of  Bolomun,  Ecclesiastes, 
Job,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ac,  being  metrical  versions  of  these  beveral  works ; 
Christ's  Passion,  a  Tragedy.  The  version  of  Ovid's  Mctan)uri*hoses  was  one  of  tiie 
earliest  pieces  of  pure  litt^rary  work  done  in  America,  having  been  written  on  the  bank 
of  the  James  River,  Tirgiula. 

• 

Thomas  Coryat,  1577-1617,  was  celebrated  for  his  pedes- 
trian excursions. 

Coryat  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  walking  1975 
miles.  More  than  half  of  this  he  accomplij<hed  in  one  pair  of  shoes, 
and  on  returning  he  hung  them  up  in  the  vllhige  church.  lie  was  a 
half-witted,  or  half-crazed,  sort  of  person,  and  was  kept  in  the  service 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  as  Court  Fool. 

Works.  —  Coryat  wrote  accounts  of  his  various  travels,  which  contain  much 
curious  information  :  Coryat's  Crudities,  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five  Montlis*  Tnivels, 
etc. ;  Coryat's  Crambe,  or  his  Colwort  Twice  Sodden,  and  now  f>erved  up  with  other 
Macaronic  Dishes ;  Traveller  for  the  English  Wits,  etc.  He  died  in  Surat,  after  having 
explored  Qreece,  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  and  India. 

John  Davis, 1605,  was  the  celebrated  British  navigator  from 

whom  tlie  strait  of  that  name  was  called. 

Davis  made  three  voyages  for  the  discovery  of  a  northweit  passage  to  the  Indies ; 
sailed  with  Cavendish  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  made  Ave  voyages  to  the  £A«t.  Ilo  pub- 
lished The  World's  llydrographical  Description ;  A  Rc>i>ort  of  Three  Voyages  for  t)ie 
Disc<^>very  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  etc.  Uis  works  are  mostly  contained  in'U.ik- 
luyt*s  Collection  of  Voyages.  ^ 

RicriAnn  Ede5,  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  translated 
into  English  from  tlie  Latin  and  the  Spanish  a  number  of  Voyages  and  worki  on  Navi* 
gution,  which  contributed  quite  as  murh  probably  to  the  roving  enterprise  of  Euglitih 
navigators  as  did  the  more  celebrated  II>ikluyt's  Voyages. 

"  E<len  was  the  first  Englishman  who  undertook  to  present  in  a  collective  form  the 
astoninhing  morits  of  that  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  which  had  been  everywhere 
awakened  by  the  discovery  of  America.**  —  RicVs  BM.  Am. 

RiciiAiiD  Haklxttt,  1553-1610,  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
voyages  and  travels  by  the  valual)le  collection  which  he  published, 
commonly  known  as  HakluyCs  Voyages. 

Ilakluyt  was  educated  nt  Oxford,  and  afterwardi  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  not  a  traveller  himselC  but  merely  a  pnblisher  of  the  travels  of  others. 
To  his  seal  and  industry  it  is  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  accounts  of  voy- 
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that  voald  othenrttt  baT«  been  lott..  The  work  apon  which  his  (kine  chiefly 
its  it:  **The  Principal  NaTigations,  Vojra8:<*«,  Trafflqiies,  and  DiscoTerins  of  the  En^ 
Uah  Natioii,**  Hc^  pabliihed  io  1689,  folio,  commonly  called  HakluyC*  Voyngts.  lUr- 
fng  teooflM  Tery  Kanw,  this  work  was  reprinti>d,  1809-12,  5  voIh  ,  4to.,  with  a  largv 
■applemaot.  Haklnjrt'a  Voyages  contain  an  imuienM  amount  of  information  relative 
to  the  early  tettlement  of  America-  In  1846  a  society  was  estatilislKMl  for  the  purpoM 
d  editing  accounts  of  ancient  travels,  and  named,  in  his  honor,  tlie  llukluyt  Society. 

Samuel  Pubchas,  D.  D.,  1o77-1628,  a  man  of  great  erudition  and 
of  indomitable  industry,  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  exploring  all 
the  known  voyages  and  travels  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  tran- 
flcribing  their  contents  ibr  the  information  of  English  readers. 

Parchas'f  flrnt  work  was  called  PurthoM  Hit  Pilgrimage.  It  was  In  one  Tolume 
folio,  and  contained  the  suhstauce  of  all  the  old  chrunirlent  of  voyages  and  traTels,  but 
given  io  his  own  language.  His  other  work  wait  in  4  to]«  fulio,  and  was  culled  IStreKoi 
Ui»  Pilgfima.  It  was  a  reprint  of  those  old  authors,  only  arranged  and  put  together 
•cconling  to  the  compiler's  own  method.  The  five  volumes  commonly  gu  together  as 
one  work,  under  the  title  of  Purch<u*t  Pilgrivu.  The  work  is  tlie  usual  companion  to 
Haklnyt's  Voyages. 

John  Stow,  1525-1605,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
English  antiquarians. 

Hi*  Career,  —  Stow  was  brought  np  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  but  at  the  age  of 
forty,  **  leaTing  his  own  peculiar  gains,"  to  use  his  own  wordu,  he  **cuns  crated  him- 
self to  the  search  of  onr  famous  antiquities."  This  deTotion,  instt^ad  <»f  bringing  him 
distinction,  only  reduced  him  to  a  life  and  a  death  of  poverty.  When  nearly  eighty 
yean  of  age  he  reoeired  from  his  gracious  sovereign,  James  I.,  the  gift  of  letters-patent 
•othoriaing  him  to  begl 

WorkB.  —  Stow*8  principal  works  are :  A  Summary  of  English  CTtmniclrf,  Armah  nf 
Xnglandf  and  Sttrvey  of  Londrm,  This  last  is  the  most  important.  It  \»  "one  of  the 
moat  early,  Talnablo,  and  interesting  of  our  topographical  pieces ;  and  on  it  knvc  l»e«'n 
founded  the  subsequent  descriptions  by  llatton,  Seymour,  Maitland,  Northruok,  Pvn- 
nant,  and  Malcolm.'*  —  Drakf^t Shikcfpeare.  Stow  also  ai<«istcd  in  the  continuation  of 
Hollnshed's  Clironicles,  Speght's  edition  of  Chancer,  etc. '  Ills  labors  were  careful, 
unremitted,  impartial,  and  thoroughly  nnselflsb. 

WiLiiAM  Camden,  1551-1G23,  is  another  of  the  eminent  English 
antiquaries.  His  works  were  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

ITorlM.  — His  principal  works  are :  Britannia,  or  a  Chomgraphical  Description  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Adjacent  Islands  f  Annab  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, etc 

Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  1570-1631,  was  another  of  England's 
most  renowned  antiquarians. 

Cotton  wrote  numemns  works  of  an  antiquarian  character;  but  his  chief  claim  to 
honor  is  the  noble  library  which  he  collected,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
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■etUD.  He  WM  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  Account  of  a  paper  of  a  treaeonable  char- 
acter found  in  bi«  library ;  Uiough  it  was  pruved  ofterwarda  that  be  was  Innocent  in 
the  matter,  and  did  not  even  Icnow  of  the  eziBt(*nce  of  the  paper.  lie  was  relensed, 
but  neTer  recovered  from  the  shoclc  of  his  false  imprisonment  and  separation  from  his 
beloTed  books.  The  '*Cottonian  Library  "  is  cousidcrvd  one  of  the  national  treasures. 
Some  of  his  works  are:  Life  and  Reign  of  Iluiiry  IIL  of  England;  A  Narrative  of 
Count  Oondomar*s  Transactions  during  his  Embassy  to  England ;  The  King's  Rst- 
•nues,  etc. 

Theological  Writers. 

John  Knox,  1505-1572,  the  great  Scottish  Reformer, 
though  noted  mainly  for  his  administrative  abilities,  has  a 
place  also  in  the  field  of  letters. 

Cliaraeter.  —  Knox  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest  figure  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  He  is  '^the  one  man  without  whom  Scotland,  as  the 
modem  world  has  known  it,  would  have  no  existence.  He  was  the 
one  antagonist  whom  Mary  Stuart  could  not  soften,  nor  Maitlaod  de- 
ceive ;  he  it  was  that  raised  the  poor  commons  of  his  country  into  a 
stem  and  rugged  people,  who  might  be  hard,  narrow,  supcrBtitious, 
and  fanatical,  but  who  nevertheless  were  men  whom  neither  king, 
noble,  nor  priest  could  force  again  to  submit  to  tyranny."  —  Fronde. 

History.  —  Knox  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1530;  in  1542  he  openly  renounced  the 
Catholic  religion  and  became  a  sealous  preacher  or  Protestant  doctrines.  In  1647,  on 
the  capture  of  St.  Andrew's,  whither  he  had  fled  for  safety,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
taken  to  France,  bat  was  released  in  1549.  He  then  became  chaplain  to  Edward  VL 
(of  England.)  On  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne,  Knox  withdrew  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  spent  the  three  years  from  1555  to  1558  in  study  and  intercourse 
with  Calvin.  In  1559  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  became  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Scotch  Reformation. 

ITorlc*.— With  one  exception,  Knox's  writings  are  doctrinal  and.  polemical  In 
their  nature.  The  most  famous  of  these  controrersial  productions,  perhaps,  is  Bis 
First  BUut  of  the  Trumpet  affoinst  the  Monstr<nu  Jteffiment  of  W&nun.  published  in  1568, 
while  Knox  was  still  at  GeueTa.  The  exception  mentioned  is  the  ffutnrie  of  the  Ref' 
ormation  of  RcUgioun  within  the  Realme  of  Scotland,  published  after  the  author's  death. 
Knoz*s  biography  has  been  ably  written  by  Dr.  McCrie. 

John  Jewel,  D.  D.,  1522-1571,  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
and  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  the  Protestant  side  in  the  controver- 
sies between  Catholics  and  Prt)te8tants. 

History,  —  Jewel  fled  to  the  Continent  on  the  accemion  of  Marr,  bat  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Eliubeth.  and  was  made  Bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  roost  liiamed  of 
the  English  Reformers,  and  wrote  much  on  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Works.  —  Jewel's  works  hare  been  publlBh^d  in  R  rols.,  8vo.  They  are  mostly 
oontroTenial,  and  the  best  of  them  all.  Apologia  Bcdesim  Anglicatue,  (A  Defence  of  tha 
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Church  of  BngUuid,)  i»  in  Latin.    It  is  regarded  as  the  ableat  work  of  Ita  kind  in  that 
generation. 

**  It  may  be  aaid  of  his  Hurname,  nomen,  omen ;  Jewel  his  name,  and  precious  hit 
Tirtues."— falter. 

William  Whittinoham,  1o24-15S9,  was  also  a  writer  of  some 
note  in  the  ^i^rotestant  ranks. 

History,  —  Whittingham  was  l>om  at  Chester  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Calvin,  was  orduiued  as  a  Freebyteriau  minister,  and  succeeded  Knox 
In  the  church  for  the  Lnglidti  exiles  at  Geneva.  He  returued  to  England,  and  in  1608 
was  promoted  to  the  duiinury  of  Durliam,  whicli  poeitiou  he  held  until  his  death. 

Works. — While  at  Geneva  he  was  engnged  with  others  in  making  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Geneva  Vemiun.  He  also  helped  in  making  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  into  English  metre  which  goes  by  tb#  name  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  Whittingham  vcrriifled  five  of  the  Psalms,  the  119th  being  one  of  them. 
B«sides  these  he  versified  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Crt^edi 
(Apostolic,  Niceue,  and  Athuuasian),  the  Te  Deum,  and  soiue  other  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

John  Fox,  1617-1687,  is  familiarly  known  as  The  Mar- 
tyrologiat 

History,  —  Fox  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  attained  high  distinction  for 
■cholarship.  The  study  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  of  the  Schoolmen,  becama 
a  sort  of  passion  with  him,  and  was  continued  after  he  left  the  University,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  thirty  he  was  profoundly  learned  in  that  line.  He  adopted  the  Reformed 
opinions,  and  was  obligtd  in  conse^juence  to  flee  to  the  Continent.  There  he  projected 
and  made  the  first  draft  of  \\\a  great  work.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  rccoivtHl  an  ecclesiastiail  preferment  which  gave  him  leisure  to  com- 
plete his  proposed  work. 

7%«  Sook  ofMartyrn,  —  Fox*s  work  was  flrst  published  In  ^f^fl>\  In  one  vol..  fol. 
In  inbseqnent  editions,  it  was  enlarged  to  2  vols.,  and  then  to  3  vols.,  fol.  The  title, 
or  rather  the  fln«t  part  of  It.  as  piven  by  himself,  was.  Acts  and  Monnroints  of  these 
Latter  and  Perilous  Lays,  Touching  Matters  of  the  Church.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  /bat'*  Bftolc  of  Martyr*. 

Approved.  —  Pox*«  work  received  the  nfnrlal  approval  of  the  flrst  three  Arch- 
bluhopa,  Park«»r,  Grindal,  and  Whltj^ift.  and  ww  ordered  to  b^  set  np  for  public  perusal 
in  every  pnrish  church  in  England,  and  in  the  common  hall  of  every  Archbishop, 
Bishop,  Arch«leacon,  Dean,  and  Head  of  a  College.  The  book  has  had  an  enormous  cir- 
cnlntion,  especially  in  its  abridged  forms,  though  it  is  no  longer  read  as  generally  and 
devoutly  as  It  once  was. 

Nicholas  Sanders,  1527-1580,  Regius  Professor  of  Canon 
Law  at  Oxford,  was  in  his*  day  the  chief  defender  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  England. 

Sanders  attended  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  **  where  he  showed 


Jlisfni'// .  —  r.i'-  :iN  \'..i-i  :in  ctiiiii' lit  ^  li'.lu  "f  •  >\;,;i-,l.  w  liu  was 
Ciitliulic  religion  iu  loTo^atid  Iwcami'  n  member  of  the  Sotiety  of  . 
miiiuing  some  time  in  tlie  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  he  returned 
labored  lealoiuly  for  the  propagHtion  of  the  doctrines  which  he  hat 
WM  a  man  of  diatinguiabed  ability,  and  his  writings  caused  hot  ai 
■ion.  l*he  following  are  rome  of  them :  A  Conference  about  the  Ne 
the  Crown  of  England,  etc  ;  A  Brief  Discourse  containing  Certain  Ke 
olics  refuse  to  go  to  Church ;  A  Book  of  Christian  Kxercise  appcrUi 
tion ;  A  Christiuu  Directory  guiding  Men  to  their  Salvation. 

Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian  of  England,  censures  Pi 
tone  of  some  of  his  political  tracts.  He  says  they  were  i 
irritating  towards  Elizabeth,  and  provoked  her  to  hai 
towards  her  Catholic  subjects. 

Richard  SrANiHUBarr,  1545-1618,  was  another  writer 

olic  side, 

• 

Richard  Stanihurst  was  a  learned  Irishman,  uncle  to  the  celebrat 
Usher.  Becoming  a  Catholic,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  where  he  too 
Church  of  Rome,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Goremor  of  the  8|>anis 
Besides  several  learned  works  in  Latin,  he  published  The  First  Four  B 
-^Eoeid,  Translated  into  English  Ilcroical  Verse. 

JoHH  Prrrs,  16<K>-161 6,  a  Catholic  writer,  is  chiefly  known  by  The  Urt 
Biahopa,  Apostolical  Men,  and  Writers  of  England,  4  vols.  The  work 
u^count  of  iu  biographical  information,  especially  in  regard  to  early  Si 

James  I.  of  England,  1556-1625,  had  a  great  ambitior 
Idered  an  author. 

n©  wrote  several  poetical  pieces  and  prose  essnys,  the  most  c«mspica< 
k«  Ckntntrrbtatt  to  Tbbacco.     Kintr  .Um«i*«  m»rt»-  «-  »  — «» 
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Aylmer  was  tntor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  aflerwardB  Bishop  of  London.  He  pnb- 
lUhed  a  reply  to  Kdux's  treatise  against  the  government  of  women :  '*  An  Ilarbor  for 
Faithful  and  True  Subjects,  against  the  Late  Blown  Blast  concerning  the  Government 
of  Women.*'  **  He  was  well  learned  in  the  languages,  whs  a  readv  disputant,  and  * 
deep  divine.**  As  a  preacher,  he  sometimes  wuke  up  a  sleepy  or  inntentive  audience 
by  reading  them  a  long  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  and  when  he  saw  them  all  wide 
awake,  took  them  to  tauk  for  their  folly:  "when  he  spake  English^  whereby  they 
might  be  instructed  and  edified,  they  neglected,  and  hearkened  not  to  it ;  and  now,  to 
read  Hebrew^  which  they  understood  no  word  off  they  seemed  careful  and  attentive  I  ** 

Richard  Hooker,  1553-1600,  is  the  ablest  advocate  of  the 
church  organization  of  England  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Ecoleiiaitioal  Polity.  —  Hooker's  great  work.  The  Lavm  of  EecU" 
iiaatical  Polity^  is  an  elaborate  and  dignified  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  ministry  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edged classic  on  that  subject.  The  style  of  his  book  has  received  uni- 
versal and  unqualified  approbation,  both  for  the  excellency  of  its 
English,  and  its  entire  suitableness  to  the  subject  For  the  general 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  he  has  received  the  name  of  tlie  judicious 
Hooker. 

HisUtry.  —  Hookfr  wns  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  designing,  and  was  wheedled  by  the  woman  with  whom  he  itoarded  to  marry  her 
daughter,  a  vulgar  woman  of  imperious  temper,  who  subjected  him  to  the  coarsest 
indignities.    Uis  life  has  been  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 

"The  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is 
Hooker.  The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  eloquence.  His  periods,  indeed,  are  gt^nenilly  much  too  long  and 
too  intricate,  but  portions  of  them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical ;  his  language  is 
rich  in  English  idiom  without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  lAtin  source  without  ped- 
antry; he  is  more  uniformly  i^olenin  than  the  usi^re  of  later  times  permits,  or  even 
than  writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as  books, 
would  have  reckoned  necessary  ;  but  the  example  of  ancient  orntnrs  and  philosophers, 
upon  themes  so  great  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may  justify  the  serious  dignity 
firom  which  he  docs  not  depart.  Hooker  is  perhaps  the  first  of  such  in  England  who 
adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry:  but  this  he  has  done  more  Judiciously 
and  with  more  moderation  than  others  of  great  name:  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic 
severity,  before  we  can  object  to  some  of  his  grand  figures  of  speech.  We  may  praise 
him  also  for  avoiding  the  superfluous  luxury  of  quotations :  — a  rock  on  which  the 
writers  of  the  succeeding  age  were  so  frequently  wrecked."  ~  ^a/fan». 

Richard  Bancroft,  1544-1610,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Puritans. 

Bancroft  wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline 
and  Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings  under  Pretence  of  Reformation  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Diacipline. 
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Hugh  Bbouohton,  1549-1612,  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  was  especially  cele- 
brated for  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  both  of  which  he 
wrote  and  spolfe  familiarly. 

BrooghtoD'a  worki  were  chietty  of  a  Biblical  character  •  A  Coiuent  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, being  a  chroDoIogical  harmony ;  A  Treatise  on  Hclchisedeck ;  On  Christ*! 
Descent  into  Hell :  Tmnitlations  and  Expotdtions  of  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Job,  Apocalyps*", 
etc.  lie  translated  the  Prophetical  Writings  into  Greek,  and  the  Apocalypso  into 
IIebr«w. 

Richard  Field,  D.  D.,  1561-1616,  a  divine  of  the  English  Church, 
in  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety,  wrote  an  important 
theological  work,  OJ  the  Church, 

John  Rainolds,  1549-1607,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  was  by  his  ad- 
vice and  influence  that  King  James  ordered  the  present  version  of  tlie  * 
Scriptures  to  be  made. 

Bainolds  was  Master  of  Corpnn  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was,  in  his  day,  the 
fteatMt  Hebraist  in  Rnfrlnnd.  He  wss  appointed  one  of  the  chief  translators,  but 
died  before  entering  npon  the  work.  His  publications  are  chiefly  in  Latin.  The  fol* 
lowing  are  some  of  thoM  in  English  :  The  Sum  of  the  Conference  between  John  Rai- 
nolds and  John  Hart,  touching  the  Hend  and  Fafth  of  the  Church ;  The  Orerthrow  of 
Stage  Plays,  by  the  Way  of  a  Contrnverny  betwixt  D.  Gager  and  J.  Rainolds:  Defence 
of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Church*^  on  DiTorce ;  Judgment  concerning  Episco- 
pacy, etc. 

MlLM  SVTTR. 1624.  a  Rishop  In  the  flntrlish  Church,  was  also  one  of  the  chief 

translators  of  King  JAm«*s*s  Version  of  the  Rible.    The  Preface,  wbich  iqipean  in  the 
Bnglish  editions  of  the  Bible,  was  by  him. 

Ososoi  Abbot,  D.  D.,  1502-1633,  Archbishop  of  Qftnterbnry,  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion, was  another  of  those  employed  by  King  James  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Besides  his  work  ss  a  translator,  he  published  sn  Exposition  on  Jonah,  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  a  Brief  Description  of  the  Whole  World,  On  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Je^us, 
Tlie  Visibility  and  Succession  of  the  True  Church,  and  sereral  other  works  In  Englinh, 
brides  a  learned  theological  treatise  in  Latin.    He  was  a  strong  oppouent  of  Laud. 

TnoMAB  Biuojr,  D.  D.,  1536-1616,  an  English  Bishop  of  great  scholarship,  wm  like- 
wise one  of  those  employed  by  King  James  in  making  our  present  English  Version  of 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Bilson  snd  Dr.  Miles  Smith  wore  the  two  translators  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  csre  of  frivinir  the  translation  its  final  rerision  and  putting  the  last  hand 
to  it  Bilson  published  several  works,  mostly  controversial :  The  Perpetual  Govern- 
ment of  Christ's  Church ;  The  True  Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and  Un- 
christian Rebellion ;  Survey  of  Christ's  {Sufferings  for  Man's  Redemption. 

John  Botb,  1560-1643,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  assisted  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  hit 
edition  of  Chrysostom,  was  likewise  one  of  the  translators  appointed  by  King  Jamea 
to  maka  our  English  Venioa  of  tha  Bilda.    He  translated  the  Apocrypha. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  English  Bible,  and  Other  Public  Stand- 
ards OF  Faith  and  Worship. 

No  literary  works  in  any  language  exert  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  speech,  the  thoughts,  and  the  doings  of 
men  as  those  written  documents  which  contain  the  popular, 
authorized  expression  of  their  religious  belief  and  forms  of 
worship. 

The  Vedas  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Koran  in  the  Arahic  are  the 
moat  important  literary  treasures  in  their  respective  languages.  So  in 
English,  the  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  symbols  of  Faith,  and  the 
forms  of  Public  Worship,  which  have  been  received  and  used  for  many 
generations  by  a  large  majority  of  English-speaking  people,  must,  aa 
mere  literary  treasures,  be  regarded  as  second  to  none  which  the  lan- 
guage contains.  In  the  present  chapter,  tlierefore,  a  brief  account  will 
be  given,  1.  Of  The  English  Bible,  2.  Of  The  English  Prayer-Book, 
3.  Of  The  Shorter  Catechism,  4.  Of  English  Hymnody. 


I.    THE   ENGLISH    BIBLE. 

Various  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Wyckliffe,  1382,  and  ending  with  that  made  in  1611, 
and  commonly  known  as  King  James's,  or  the  Authoriied  Version. 
Some  account  of  these  several  Versions  will  now  be  given. 

1.  Wyckliffe's  Version. 

The  first  Version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  English  was  that 
made  by  Wyckliffe  and  his  disciples.  It  was  completed 
about  the  year  1382. 
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Bevision.  —  In  1388,  a  few  years  after  Wyckliffe'fl  death,  the  work 
was  revif«ed  and  amended  by  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  trusted  fol- 
lowers, Kichard  Purvey. 

How  Cironlated.  —  As  the  art  of  printing  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented, Wyckliffe's  Version  was  dependent  upon  manuscript  copies 
for  its  circulation.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  work  was 
circulated  extensively,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 

Ita  Character. — Wyckliffe's  Version  was  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
not  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  in  plain  and  homely  phraseol- 
ogy, and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  .prose  English  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

When  Printed.  —  Wyckliffe's  New  Testament  was  first  printed  in 
1731 ;  the  whole  work  was  not  printed  mitil  1850. 

Movetn^ita  after  Wyckliffe,  —  After  tho  completion  of  Wyckliffe'«  Tenion,  an 
intenral  of  a  cvutury  and  a  half  occurred  before  any  further  attcmptn  were  made  in 
this  direction.  Early  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  in  connection  with  tho  gonerul  reli- 
giotis  reformation,  the  inbject  of  an  English  verKion  of  tlic  Scriptures  was  revived,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  without  interruption  for  three-fourths  of  a  century.  This 
movement  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  continued  all  through  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  finally  culminated  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
originator  of  this  movement,  and  the  man  who  did  Kingly  more  towards  ita  accomplish- 
ment than  any  other  one  man,  was  William  Tyndale. 

2.  Tyndale's  Version. 

William  Tyndale,  1480-1536,  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.    His  New  Testament  first  appeared  in  1525. 

Importanoe  of  Tyndale*!  Yersion.  —  The  Version  made  by  Tyndale 
was  used  to  a  large  extent  by  all  the  pubseqnent  Protestant  translators ; 
it  is  really  the  hnsw  of  our  present  version.  There  is  in  onr  present 
version  more  of  Tyndale  than  of  all  the  other  translators  put 
together. 

Hiwfnry, — Tyndale  was  bom  at  TTnnt's  Conrt,  mnncnnt«»r«Tiir*»,  ahont  the  venr 
1480.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  i«oon  •liowi-d 
that  fondness  for  the  Scriptures  which  was  through  life  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
his  chnracter.  From  Oxford  he  went  also  to  Cambridge,  drawn  probably  by  the  grt»ai 
fame  of  Knismus.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  wm  ordained,  and  liecamo  a  fri.ir 
In  the  monastery  at  Greenwich.  He  is  next  fonnd  engaged  as  chaplain  and  privnto 
tutor  to  Sir  John  Welch  In  Gloucestershire.  While  living  with  Sir  .Tohn,  disputes 
often  arose  between  Tyndale  and  other  clergymen  who  frequent»»d  the  house,  and 
Tyndalf*  sometimes  pressed  his  opponents  closely  on  account  of  their  want  of  famili- 
arity with  the  Scriptures:  and  on  one  occasion  he  ended  his  argument  with  this  mem- 
orable saying :  "  If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  cauM  tbe  boy  that  driveth 
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the  ploagh  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  tlian  you  do/'  Tyndale  erldentlj  had 
earlj  formed  the  distiuct  desigu  <»f  aiHkiug  an  English  trHuoUiion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  thi«  design  becamu  heuceforwatd  the  ruling  purpueu  uf  hio  life. 

Thm  Wnrh  JBjprrttted  Abroad.  — In  the  execution  of  hi*  phm  Tyndale  found  it 
Decenary  to  go  abroad.  There  were  at  tliat  time  rvAuleiit,  at  vaiious  cities  on  tlie 
continent,  Kn^lisli  merchants,  men  of  wealtli  and  iufluunct;,  wlio,  togothiT  with  tliose 
of  their  owu  class  at  home,  were  geuentlly  favorable  to  tiie  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
.tion.  The  commercial  intercourse  between  these  merchants  and  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land gare  to  Lather  and  his  associates  a  channel  of  commnnication  and  influence 
against  which  Henry  and  his  ministers  strove  in  Tain.  Tyndale  resolved,  therefore, 
to  go  abroad  to  some  place  where  even  the  long  arm  of  the  (iovernment  might  not 
reach  him ;  and  there,  making  and  printing  his  translation  without  molestation, 
trust  to  these  pious  merchants  for  its  diffusion  in  Kngland.  Accordingly,  in  1523, 
he  left  England  nerer  to  return,  and  during  the  ensuing  tliirteen  years  devoted  him- 
■elf,  day  and  night,  to  the  work  to  which  ho  luui  consecrated  his  life. 

Proves!  of  the  Work.  —  The  New  Testament  was  first  printed  in 
1525.  Tyndale  then  proceeded  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  com- 
pleted the  larger  portion  of  it,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors. 
He  also  made,  in  1534,  a  careful  revision  of  Ms  New  Testament. 

Final  Besnlt.  —  Edition  after  edition  of  Tyndale's  books  found  their 
way  into  England,  notwitlistanding  all  the  efforts  of  Henry  and  his 
ministers  to  prevent  it.  The  Government  succeeded  at  length  in 
inducing  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Brussels  to  arrest  and  imprison 
the  translator,  and  finally  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  burnt  at  the 
stake  at  Tilford,  near  Bnisscls,  in  1536,  his  dying  exclamation  being, 
"  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes ! " 

Character  of  the  TVanjtlation,  —  Tlic  chief  characteristics  of  Tyndale's  Version 
are  these:  1.  He  translated  directly  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals,  not  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  Tyndale  did  not,  avowedly  at  least,  make  use  of  Wyckliffe's  Ver- 
sion, yet  the  influence  of  that  Version  is  often  manifest  in  the  forms  of  expression 
used.  This  was  probably  only  the  nnconscious  influence  of  a  work  which  had  affected 
so  Urgely  the  religious  thought  and  language  of  the  race.  2.  Tyndale  adopted  pur- 
posely the  words  and  idioms  of  the  common  i)eople,  avoiding  what  were  then  called 
•*  ink-horn  phrases,"  that  i-*,  modes  of  expression  taken  from  books  and  men  of 
learning,  and  not  snite<l  to  the  understanding  of  plain,  unlettered  people.  This  feature 
has  been  to  a  gretit  extent  porp^tuiifed  in  our  common  version,  and  is  one  of  its  l«'ad- 
ing  excellencies.  3.  Tyndale  tranclatM  whnt  aro  called  the  '*  ecclesiastical  words."  The 
Catholics  and  some  of  the  Reformers  maintained  that,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  certain  associations  of  a  valuable  kind  were  con- 
nected with  these  w(»nls ;  that  they  had  acquired  by  long  use  a  certain  well-defined 
meaning;  and  that  in  translating  tJie  Scriptures  into  any  modem  language,  these 
** ecclesiastical  word.s,"  instead  of  being  translated,  should  be  transferretl.  with  only 
•uch  changes  of  spelling  as  might  be  necessary.  Tyndale,  on  the  contniry,  held  that 
every  word,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known,  should  be  literally  translated.  Accord- 
ingly, for  "grace"  he  said  favor,  for  "penance"  n-pentance,  for  "church"  congrega/ 
tion,  for  " priests "  seniors  or  elders,  for  ''bishops"  overseers,  for  " confessing "  aa- 
knowledging,  for  *'  chalice  "  cup,  and  so  on. 
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8.    Coverdale's  Version. 

Miles  Coverdale,  1487-1568,  has  the  distinguished  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  give  his  countrymen  the  whole  printed 
Bible  in  English.  Coverdale's  Bible  was  first  printed  on  the 
Continent,  in  1535. 

HiHory  of  the  Version,  —  There  are  tome  doobts  m  to  the  true  hiAory  of  Cor- 
•nlftle't  rertioQ.  The  late«t  conjecture  ii  the  following:  Thia  rereion  U  suppoMd  to 
have  been  made  at  the  sujcg^stion  and  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell.  This  atatea- 
man,  after  Che  downlkll  of  Wolsey  and  Blore,  had  more  than  any  other  man  in  Kn gland 
the  confidence  of  Uenry  Till.,  and  finally  racceeded  in  persuading  him  that  the 
tnuulation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptom  in  the  English  tongue,  prorided  the 
translation  was  properly  made,  would  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  King's 
mipremacy.  Uenry,  accordingly,  who  had  caused  Tyndale  to  be  put  to  death,  is  found 
not  long  after  actually  authorizing,  and  aiding  In,  that  rery  work  for  which  Tyndale 
had  laid  down  his  life.  In  the  anticipation  of  snch  a  change  of  policy,  Coverdale,  at 
the  suggestion,  it  is  supposed,  of  Cromwell,  went  to  the  continent  and  there  engaged 
priratoly  in  the  work  of  preparing  his  rersion.  The  work  when  completed  was  dedi* 
cated  to  the  King,  and  two  years  later  it  was  reprinted  in  England,  without  the  oppo> 
■ition,  though  not  with  the  express  license  of  the  goremment. 

Character  of  the  Yenion. — Coverdale's  verBion,  thongh  by  no  means 
eqaal  to  Tjndale's,  has  considerable  merit.  In  regard  to  the  **  eccle- 
siastical words,''  he  pursued  ji  middle  and  a  vacillating  course,  some- 
times translating,  and  sometimes  transferring  them.  The  work  was 
^dentlv  shaped  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  King,  and  to  secure  for 
it,  not  only  acquiescence,  but  the  royal  license.  It  was  translated,  not 
from  the  originals,  but  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Latin. 

NoTi. — This  last  statement  has  been  controrerted.  But  Coverdale  says,  expressly. 
In  his  title-page,  that  the  work  is  "  tranvlated  out  of  the  Dtmcke  and  Xa/yae."  By 
**  Douche  '*  (Dutch)  we  are  to  understand  the  Iligh-Dutch,  or  German ;  and  the 
latest  investigation  shows  that  he  followed  two  Gemian  versions,  Luther's,  of  the  old 
text,  prior  to  1&34,  and  the  Zurich,  of  1530.  The  typography,  in  fact,  shows  that  Gov- 
erdale's  Bible  was  printed  at  the  same  press  as  the  Zurich  Bible  of  lft30.  The  "Latin** 
texts  used  by  Coverdale  were  the  Vulgate,  Pagnini*8,  and  the  Latin  New  Testament 
of  Erasmus. 

4.  Matthew's  Version. 

Tbe  Bible  known  as  Matthew's  was  the  first  version  in 
English  that  was  regularly  authorized  by  the  King.  It  ap- 
peared in  folio,  in  1537,  two  years  after  that  of  Coverdale. 

The  Beal  Author.  —  It  has  been  prettj  well  ascertained  that  the  name 

Thomas  Matthew,  affixed  to  this  version,  is  a  fiction.    The  real  author 

was  John  Rogers,  commonly  known  as  the  **  proto-martrr." 

HiHory  of  the  Worh,  —  Rogers  was  a  convert  of  Tyndale*s,  and  had  been  asKV 
cUtad  with  him  in  the  work  of  translation.    When  Tyndale  was  pat  to  death,  Rogen 
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itiBMd  uid  cooiptetad  the  work  on  which  tb^y  hud  bMn  Uborinf  together.  The 
printing  wms  begun  on  the  continent,  but  finding  the  time  propitioua  and  the  King 
now  wholly  &TorabIe  to  the  enterpriee,  tvvo  fitniuufl  English  print4.*ra,0rarU)n and  White- 
<niarch,  undertook  the  completion  of  it  in  Kugland;  and,  through  the  intenrention  of 
Cranmer  aad  Gtromwell,  obtained  not  only  an  expreee  license  to  print,  but  a  monopoly 
of  the  printing  fur  tve  years,  and  a  royal  order  that  a  copy  of  this  Bible  thonld  be  set 
up  in  erery  church  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  name  of  Rogers  was  associated  with  that 
of  ^ndale»and  might  have  raised  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  the  printers, 
In  preeenting  the  book  for  licensure,  put  in  the  title-page  the  convenient  fiction  of 
Tbomae  Matthew.  8och  is  the  now  c<2mmon1y  received  opinion.  The  work  in  every 
part  bears  the  ttrongeet  internal  evidence  of  being  in  the  main  that  of  Tyndale,  mip> 
plemented  1^  bis  Mend  and  disciple,  John  Rogers. 

Tatbutsk*!  Brlb.  — In  1539,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  liatthew^s  Bible,  a 
rerltion  of  It  appeared,  executed  by  Richard  Tavemer.  Tarerner's  work,  however, 
li  not  to  be  considerod  aa  a  separate  version,  though  sometimes  so  represented. 

8.  The  Great  Bible. 

The  yersion  known  as  The  Great  Bible  first  appeared  in 
1539.  It  was  not  a  mere  reprint  of  a  previous  version,  but 
had  features  of  its  own,  giving  it  an  original  and  independent 
character. 

In  the  following  year,  1540,  thifl  Bible,  without  noticeable  alteration» 
was  reprinted,  with  a  prologue  by  Cranmer.  In  this  form,  it  is  called, 
sometimes,  The  Great  Bible,  sometimes  Cranmer's  Bible. 

Hied  in  ths  Prayer-Book.  —  Cranmer's  Bible  was  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  English  Church,  from  1510  to  1568  (excepting  the  in- 
terval of  Mary's  reign).  The  Psalms  and  most  of  the  other  portions  of 
Scripture  found  in  the  Prayer-Book  were  taken  from  Cranmer's  version, 
that  being  the  one  in  use  when  the  Prayer-Book  was  compiled. 

Character. — Cranmer's  Bible  was  a  stately  folio,  and  was  intended 
especially  for  uac  in  churches.  All  churches  and  religious  houses  were 
required  t^have  copies  of  it ;  and  no  less  than  six  large  editions  of  it 
were  printed  in  1540  and  1541. 

6.  The  Geneva  Version. 

The  English  Protestants  resident  at  Geneva  brought  out 
in  that  city  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  15G0. 
This  yersion  is  generally  known  as  The  Geneva  Bible. 
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Origin  of  the  Oeneva  Yertion.— The  English  refugees  at  Geneva 
were  mostly  Presbyterians.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  Cranmer's 
Bible,  partly  on  account  of  its  expensiveness,  which  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  people,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  supposed  lean- 
ing towards  Episcopacy.  A  project  to  make  a  new  version  on  the  baE>is 
of  Tyndale's,  but  with  such  improvements  as  the  intervening  period 
had  suggested,  was  entertained  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
while  the  Presbyterians  were  in  power,  and  under  the  same  influences 
that  originated  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  But  the  early 
death  of  Edward  interrupted  the  project,  and  put  an  end  to  it  as  a 
national  aflair.  It  was,  however,  resumed  in  Grencva  as  a  private  en- 
terprise, and  brought  to  completion  in  1560. 

The  Tranilatori. — The  men  by  whom  mainly  this  version  was  exe- 
cuted were  William  Whittingham,  Anthony  Gilby,  and  Thomas  Samp- 
son. Some  others,  as  Coverdale,  Goodman,  PuUain,  Cole,  Bodleigh, 
and  poBsibly  Knox,  helped  in  the  matter.  But  the  main  work  was 
done  by  the  three  first  named,  and  more  by  W^hittingham  than  by  any 
other  one.    The  whole  of  the  New  Testamept  was  by  Whittingham. 

Whtttitiffham, —YrilMhm  Wliittingham,  1524-1589,  was  of  a  good  family  near 
Dnrham  ;  wna  edncated  at  Oxford;  married  a  sister  of  John  Calvin ;  succeeded  Knox 
as  pastor  of  the  English  refugeoa  at  Geneva ;  and  was  evidently  the  main  author  of 
the  Geneva  Version  of  the  Bible.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  when  the  other  refugees  at 
Geneva  returned  at  pnce  to  England,  Anthony  Wood  states  expreftsly  that  "  Whitting- 
ham, with  one  or  two  more,  did  tarry  at  Geneva  a  year  and  a  half  after  Queen  Elizar 
beth  came  to  the  crown,  being  resolved  tn  go  through  with  the  workj'*  Whittingham  re- 
turned to  England  on  completing  the  printing  at  Geneva.  He  became  afterwards 
Dean  of  Durham. 

PnpularUy,  —  The  Geneva  Version  was,  for  the  next  sixty  years,  altogether  the 
most  popular  version  in  England.  No  less  than  eighty  editions  of  it  were  printed  be- 
tween 1560  and  1611,  the  timo  of  the  publication  of  the  version  made  by  order  of  King 
James.  The  Geneva  Version  even  ki'pt  its  ground  for  some  considerable  time  after 
that  event,  and  gave  way  only  by  slow  degrees. 

Why  ^Popular,  —  Bomo  of  the  reasons  for  this  popularity  were  the  following: 
1.  The  translation  was  in  itself.  In  many  respects,  an  excellent  one.  2^t  was,  like 
Tyndale's,  comparatively  free  from  *'  ink-horn  phrases,"  and  suited  to  p4!^lar  reading. 
3.  It  was,  in  all  its  editions,  in  a  smaller  and  cheafwr  volume  than  the  ^  Great  Bible  ** 
of  Cranmer.  4.  It  was  the  first  Engli^ili  Bible  that  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  old  black 
letter,  and  appeared  in  the  common  Roman  type.  5.  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
in  which  the  text  was  broken  up,  as  at  present,  into  verses.  As  preachers  then  were, 
mnch  more  than  now,  in  the  habit  of  n^ferring  to  chapter  and  verse,  and  the  people 
also  were  In  the  habit  of  following  them  by  turning  to  the  passages  quoted,  the  Geneva 
Bible  gave  special  facilities  for  such  a  purpose,  and  was  prized  accordingly.  6,  and 
lastly,  the  **  Notes,"  explanatory  and  homiletical,  which  accompanied  the  text, 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  added  greatly  to  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people. 
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7.  The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Another  version,  or  revision,  commonly  known  as  TIio 
Bishops'  Bible,  was  projected  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
brought  to  completion  in  1568. 

History. — The  work  was  parcelled  out  by  the  Archbishop  to  fifteen 
men  having  special  eminence  as  Greek  and  Hebrew  Rcholars,  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors  being  revised  by  the  Archbinhop  himself.  An  a 
majority  of  the  trannlators  were  Bishops,  the  vernion  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Charaetsr. —  The  version  was  made  on  the  basis  of  Cranmer's,  and 
was  executed  in  a  creditable  manner ;  and  it  contained,  as  all  admit, 
some  valuable  improvements.  Yet  it  made  little  headwav  against  the 
Geneva  version,  and  did  not  even  entirely  displace  Cranmer's. 

8.  The  Rheims-Douay  Version. 

The  English  version  of  the  Bible  in  use  among  Catholics 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Catholic  refu- 
gees living  at  Rheims,  in  France,  in  1582. 

"When  Printed.  —  The  translation  appears  to  have  been  completed  in 
1582,  but  it  was  not  all  then  printed.  The  New  Testament  was  printed 
at  Bheima,  in  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609.  The 
work  IB  sometimes  called  the  Rheims-Douay  Yergion,  and  sometimes 
simply  The  Douay  Version. 

History,  —  Rheims  and  Douay  were,  in  some  respects,  to  English  Catholics  in  the 
dajs,of  Elizabeth,  wliat  Ocnova  hod  been  to  English  Protestants  in  the  days  of  Mary. 
It  was  by  the  expatriated  English  Catholics  that  tho  Rhtiims-Douny  VcrMion  of  the 
Bible  was  made.  Tho  leader  in  the  work  was  William  Allen,  commonly  known  as 
Cardinal  Allen,  thongh  it  is  doubted  whether  much  of  tho  actual  work  of  translation 
was  done  by  him.  His  chief  coadjutors  woro  Gregory  Martin,  Richard  Bristoii,  and 
Thomas  Worthing^n.  Martin,  in  fact,  is  believed  to  ha^'e  been  the  main  author  of 
the  Tersion,  holding  about  the  same  relation  to  it  tliat  Whittingham  did  to  the  Geneva 
Version. 

Charactei^. — The  Rheims-Douay  Version  Is  made  directly  from  the  Vulgate.  The 
only  English  Tersion  which  seonis  to  have  had  any  material  influence  upon  the 
Rliemish  translators  was  that  of  Wyckliffe,  whose  Tension  naturally  had  attractions 
for  them,  as  being  itself  also  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  as  boipg  by  it^  age  already 
removed  somewhat  from  the  controver>«lo<?  of  the  day.  The  translators  give  abundant 
eridence  of  scholarship,  and  many  of  their  renderings  challenge  admiration.  Their 
diction  is  at  times  Just  suflSciently  archaic  to  give  a  venerable  air  to  their  work:  and 
they  retain  some  fine  old  English  words  and  phrases  which  have  now  unfortunately 
gona  out  of  general  use.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  extremely  literal,  tnmslatinf 
11 
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word  for  word,  and  maintaining  eren  the  Latin  order  of  the  words,  and  thej  retain 
with  tcmpuloiu  care,  and  on  principle,  all  the  old  **  eccleeiaatical  words,"  going,  in 
this  respect,  far  beyond  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  CrannM)r*s,and  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  Tyndale's  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  They  also  give  numerous  expository  notes,  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect  the  example  of  all  the  previous  versions,  and  especially  that 
executed  at  Geneva. 

Challoner*!  Bevigion.  —  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Bishop 
Challoner,  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  made  »,  careful  revision 
of  the  BheimA-Douay  Version,  amounting  almost  to  a  new  version. 
Challoner's  work  consisted  mainly  in  abandoning  that  extreme  literal- 
ness  which  niarked  the  version  originally,  and  in  modernizing,  to  some 
extent,  its  archaic  diction,  and  bringing  its  expressions  more  within 
the  scope  of  current  modem  English.  The  first  edition  of  it  is  dated 
1750. 

Anthoriiation.  —  It  being  left  to  the  Bishop  of  each  diocese  to  deter- 
mine what  version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  used  in  that  diocese,  there 
has  not  been  the  same  uniformity  in  this  respect  among  Catholics  as 
among  Protestants.  In  the  main,  however,  Challoner's  revision  haa 
been  the  one  adopted  since  his  time. 

0.  King  James's  Version. 

The  English  version  of  the  Bible  in  common  use  among 
Protestaats,  and  generally  known  as  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, was  made  1611,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Origin  of  the  Version.  —  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  James,  after  com- 
ing to  the  throne  of  England,  was  to  invite  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  parties  to  meet  him  at  his  royal  resi- 
dence at  Hampton  Court,  with  a  view  of  mediating  between  them. 
This  meeting  has  become  famous  in  history,  and  Is  known  as  the 
Hampton*  Court  Conference.  At  this  Conference,  Dr.  John  Bainolds 
mifCgested,  among  other  things,  the  propriety  of  making  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptiires.  The  idea  pleased  the  vanity  of  James,  who  believed 
himself  a  great  scholar,  and  who  woa  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being 
the  patron  of  a  great  literary  undertaking,  such  as  this  promised  to  be. 

The  Translators.  — The  Kinifs  plan  was  to  appoint  fifty-four  trans- 
lators, divided  in|p  six  companies,  of  which  two  companies  were  to  be 
settled  at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  two  at  Westminster,  and  to 
each  company  a  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptnrf^  was  aR>*i£mod  for 
translation.  The  original  plan  contemplated  fifty-four  translators, 
Although  only  forty-seven  were  actually  appointed. 
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ffisttrj  of  tlM  Work.  —  The  plan  was  promulgated  and  the  tranala- 
ton  were  designated  in  1604.  The  work  of  actual  translation,  how- 
eyer,  did  not  begin  until  1607.  Three  yeans  of  continuous  labor  were 
then  spent  by  the  several  companies  in  completing  the  particular  part 
assigned  to  each.  Three-fourtlis  of  a  year  were  afterwards  spent  in 
reyitdng  the  whole  by  a  joint  committee  of  rcvL^ion,  consisting  of  two 
delegates  from  each  company.  This  committee  having  gone  over  the 
whole  and  settled  the  text,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  two,  Bishop 
Bilson  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith  on  behalf  of  the 
Translators,  to  attend  to  the  printing.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1611. 

Fopnlarity.  —  The  new  version  soon  displaced  all  other  Protestant 
versions,  even  the  Geneva  gradually  giving  way  to  it ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  translation  in  common  use  among 
all  English  Protestants. 

€^araeter  of  the  IVaiMlalor«.  — The  men  engaged  in  this  work  were  taken 
Bottljr  from  the  UniTer(iitieii,-aii<l  weiv  among  tlie  moot  coovpicuoun  tcliolan  of  their 
day.  Nearly  all  the  trauslatora  had  reccivvd  Fellowships  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
UnlTersitieB.  Thirteen  of  them  were  men  eminent  for  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  languages,  includiag  six  who  were  or  had  been  Hebrew  Professors  in  the 
UniTersitiei.  Fifteen  were,  or  had  been,  Heads  of  Colleges,  five  Vice-ChHncellors, 
Uiree  Greek  Professors,  seren  Divinity  Professors,  seven  Bishops,  and  one  Archbishop. 
Both  the  religious  parties  were  represented,  —  the  friends  of  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Genera  Bible ;  and,  in  the  allotment  of  the  work,  the  special  attain- 
menta  and  tastes  of  each  translator  were  considered. 

Muiea,  —  A  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  translators,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  no  notes  or  comments  were  to  be  added.  These 
"Notes"  had  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  the  previous  ven>ions,  particularly 
Tyudale*s  and  the  Geneva.  These  notes  were  now  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  pro- 
hibition was  carefully  observed.  Two  other  refrulations  were  that  the  Bishops'  Bible 
was  to  be  made  the  basis,  and  that  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  were  to  be  kept.  These 
rules  were  less  rigorously  observed,  the  translators  taking  a  middle  course.  Only  a 
fSsw  of  the  ecclesiastical  words  were  retained,  and  the  version  as  a  whole  comes  nearer 
to  that  of  Tyndale  than  to  any  other.  It  shows  marks  also  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bheims-Douay  Version,  and,  through  it,  of  Wyckliffe's,  although  neither  of  them  was 
among  the  versions  which  the  translators  were  commanded  to  consult. 

Its  Popularity.  —  No  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  any  language  ever 
enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  King  James's.  Its  literary  charac- 
ter especially  has  received  the  highest  commendation.  There  is,  in 
the  language,  no  work  of  equal  value  as  a  specimen  of  English.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  alike  have  recognized  its  value  in  this  respect. 

**  Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant 
Bfble  Is  not  one  of  the  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  7  It  lives  on  the  ear  like 
•  mnalc  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church-bells,  which  the  conrert 
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hardly  knows  how  h«  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  bo  almost  things  rather 
than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  tbe  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  serious- 
ness. Nay,  it  is  wurshippKl  with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation  of  whose  gro- 
tesque fanaticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  ploads  availingly  with  tlie  man  of  letters  and 
the  scholar.  Tlie  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  cliild- 
hood  are  stereotyped  in  its  phmses.  The  |H>wer  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is 
hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  tlie  representative  of  his  best  moments :  and  uU  that 
there  hu  boen  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks 
to  him  forever  oat  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never 
dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled.  It  has  been  to  him  ali  along  as  the  silent,  but 
oh,  how  intelligible  voice  of  his  guardian  angel ;  and  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ther«  is  not  a  Protestant,  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whosa 
spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible.*'  —  F.  W.  Faber,  quoted  with  commen" 
dation  in  the  Dublin  Review,  June,  18&3.   (Catholic.) 

'*The  peculiar  genius,  if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted,  which  breathes  through  it, 
the  mingled  tenderness  and  majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural  gran- 
deur,  unequalled,  unapproached,  in  the  attempted  improvements  of  modern  scholars, 
—  all  are  hern,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man  William 
Tyndale.'*— J:  A.  FroutU,  Hid.  Eng.  (Protestant.) 


II.    THE  ENGLISH   PRAYER-BOOK. 

Another  of  the  great  treasures  of  English  literature  is  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church 
of  England.  As  a  specimen  of  English  it  is  unequalled  by 
anything  that  the  language  contains,  except  the  English 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

Its  High  Bank.  —  When  we  consider  the  influence  which  the  con- 
tinual and  reverent  use  of  such  a  book,  for  more  than  ten  generations, 
must  have  had  upon  the  language,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the 
conduct  of  a  great  people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  concede  that  it  holds 
a  foremost  rank  among  the  treasures  of  the  language. 

A  Orowth,  rather  than  a  Work.  —  Like  the  English  Version  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  nor  was  it  produced  at  one  time,  but  was  rather  a  slow 
and  silent  growth  —  the  work  of  many  noble  minds  through  successive 
ages. 

Earlier  Jbrtna. — The  greater  part  of  the  stibstance  of  this  book  existed  pre- 
viously in  Latin,  and  is  traceable  to  a  r«>mote  antiquity.  It  is  with  its  English  dreea 
only  that  the  preiient  treatise  is  concerned.  Some  portions  of  the  service  had  l)eeu 
translated  into  English  for  the  use  of  the  people  one  hnndrod  and  fifty  years  at  least 
before  the  preparation  of  the  Prayer-Book  in  its  present  form.  This  earlier  book  of 
Mrvice,  existing  with  variations  in  different  dioceses,  and  under  different  reigns,  bat 
having  a  sabstantial  uniformity,  wm  called  The  Pryjner. 
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Jhe  Prymer.  —  Some  obscurity  rests  upon  the  history  of  this  book.  It  is  referred 
to  familiarly  in  the  records  of  the  time,  m  sometliing  generally  Icuown,  Just  as  we 
now  refer  to  the  Prayer-Book.  It  in  meotioned  as  The  Prymer  in  English,  The  Prymer 
both  in  Knglish  and  Latin,  This  Pryiuer  of  Uali&bury  Utte,  and  often  simply  as  The 
Prymer.  Thus  the  Ihichess  of  Uloncentor,  in  her  will,  1390,  louTed  to  her  daughter  "a 
book  with  the  Psalter,  /Vysier,  and  other  devotions ; "  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, not  later  certainly  than  1366,  says : 

**The  lomes  [looms]  that  ich  labor  with, 
And  lyfode  [livelihoodj  deserve, 
Ys  Pater  Noster  and  my  l*rym«ry 

Origin  of  the  JPrytner,  —  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  word  was  originally 
derived  from  some  small  manuals,  whicli  were  8prcad  among  the  people,  of  the  first 
and  chief  lessons  of  religious  belief  and  practico.  These  may  have  been  so  called,  not 
only  because  they  were  the  lessoud  of  children,  but  because  tliey  were  equally  necessary 
for  all  men  to  learn.  Springing  from  some  such  early  manuals,  of  things  necessary 
for  all  men  to  know  and  to  do,  the  Prymer  parsed  on  from  age  to  uge,  gradually  col- 
lecting, now  an  office,  and  then  a  prayer,  at  one  time  the  i>enitential  i)salms,  at  another 
the  litany,  at  another  the  dirge,  until  at  lattt  it  arrived  at  the  state  in  which,  with  little 
further  alteration,  it  remained  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, — always 
a  known  book,  authorized  by  the  Church,  and  familiar  to  the  pcuple. 

JEoBUint  Copies,  —  According  to  Maakell  (Mouumeuta  Ritualia,  Vol.  2:  xxxv.), 
there  are  only  eight  manurtcript  cupies  extant  of  the  old  KngliMh  Prymer,  two  of 
which  were  in  his  poisesKiou,  and  have  since  become*  the  property  of  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  these,  tlie  oldest  and  most  perfect,  is  determined  by  internal  evi- 
dence to  be  not  later  than  1410,  and  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlier.  Procter  assigns 
It  to  the  year  1400,  and  Blunt  calls  it  "The  Prymer  of  the  Fourteenth  Century."  Mr. 
Maskell  carefully  printed  this  Prymer  from  the  original  manuscript  then  in  his  pos- 
tession.    The  extracts  which  will  be  given  are  taken  from  Blaakell. 

Contents  of  thfi  Prymer, — This  old  English  Prymer  contains  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Litany,  and  many  other  equally  familiar 
portions  of  the  present  service. 

The  Prymer  clearly  formed  the  basis  for  a  large  part  of 
the  present  Prayer-Book. 

Note. — The  New  England  Primer,  of  the  early  colonial  times,  con- 
taining the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Wertminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  sundry  other  brief  summaries 
of  doctrine  and  forms  of  devotion,  seems  to  have  been  a  far-off  echo  of 
this  old  English  Prymer  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centwries. 

The  English  Reformers,  in  preparing  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  had  two  things  especially  in  view,  first  to  have 
the  service  entirely  in  English,  and  secondly  to  have  it  uni- 
form in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  having,  as  be- 
fore, different  service-books  in  the  different  dioceses. 
11  ♦ 
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The  Firttt  Step.  — A  (Committee  of  Convocation  was  appointed  for  this  pnrpoM  in 
1542,  under  the  sanction  of  Ut* nry  VIII.  The  committee  made  some  progress  in  the 
worli,  bat  were  preTented  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  King  from  carrying  it  to  completion. 

The  Prayer-Book  of  1549.  —  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  sub- 
ject was  revived,  and  a  new  Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  six  Bishops,  and  six  clergy  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  This  commission  proceeded  with  due  deliberation, 
and  having  completed  their  labors,  presented  tlie  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  the  King,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  Parliament.  The  book, 
after  some  discussion,  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  an  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  passed,  making  its  use  obligatory.  This  book,  first  issued 
in  1549,  is  called  The  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 

The  Prayer-Book  of  1663.  —  In  the  following  year  another  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  King,  consisting  of  Cranmer  and  a  number 
of  divines,  to  give  a  revision  of  the  first  book.  This  revision  was  some 
time  in  hand.  The  Archbishop  and  his  coadjutors  are  reported  from 
time  to  time  as  at  work  upon  it.  The  book,  as  revised  by  them,  was 
reported  to  Parliament,  adopted,  and  issued,  in  1552,  and  is  known  as 
The  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 

During,  the  succeeding  reign,  that  of  Mary,  this  book,  of  course,  was  laid  aside. 

The  Prayer-Book  of  1659.  —  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
reformed  religion  was  reinstated,  the  Prayer-Book  was  subject  to  a 
further  and  final  revision,  and  was  adopted  in  its  present  form  in  1559. 
There  was,  however,  an  additional  collection  of  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
givings upon  Several  Occasions,  appended  to  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  in  1662. 

The  Oeneral  Result  —  From  this  slight  sketch  of  its  history,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  formed  in  the 
main  out  of  materials  previously  existing,  partly  in  English,  partly  in 
Latin,  in  the  service-books  of  the  various  dioceses,  many  of  them  trace- 
able to  a  remote  antiquity ;  that,  as  before  stated,  it  was  not  the  work 
of  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  though,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
traces  of  particular  workmen  may  be  found  here  and  there,  but  was 
the  slow  and  steady  outgrowth  of  time,  as  it  is  a  noble  expression  of  a 
great.  God-fearing  race. 

Authorship.  —  Of  the  clear  traces  which  exist  of  ihe  part  performed 

by  particular  workmen  in  this  time-honored  edifice,  the  following  facta 

are  of  interest. 

The  Prayer  "?or  All  Conditions  of  Men  '*  was  composed  by  Peter  Gunning,  D.  D^ 
1613-16S4,  Mastor  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  Bishop  sncceseirely  of  Chichester  and  Ely. 


.-- ■^■.  1  Tiiiniir  11  III' 
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TIm  flnt  of  the  Ember  Collects,  for  those  who  are  about  to  be  admitted  to  Holj 
Orders,  U  eappoeed  to  be  the  cumpositiou  ol  John  Co«iu,  U.  D.,  Master  uf  Peterbouse, 
Oambri«{ge,  afterwanls  Bishup  of  Durham,  uoticcd  eU«where  iu  this  volume. 

The  Pmycr  fur  tlw  Hij^h  Court  of  pHrlUnient  ws8  cooj posed  bjr  Archbishop  Laud. 

Hie  Oenentl  TbHuksiriving  was  conip««cd  or  cuuipiled  by  Kdward  Reynolds,  D.  D., 
Tioe  Chnac*dlor  uf  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Bishop  ot  Norwich,  noticed  elsewhere  in 
this  Tolame. 

TA0  I^Uauy.  —  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Litany,  the  moat  ImpresslTe 
part,  perhaps,  o**  the  whole  book,  no  complete  informatioD  exists.  The  outline  of  such 
a  serried  is  found  in  the  Latin  serrice-books  and  the  I'ryiner  already  mentioned.  But 
the  Utany,  as  it  now  stands,  besides  being  a  noble  rendering  of  such  portions  of  th« 
old  litanies  as  were  ret«iiu«d,  contains  a  lurgo  portion,  nearly  one-half,  of  matter  not 
found  in  any  of  the  old  service-books  used  in  England,  'i  his  new  portion  in  part 
originatetl  with  the  compilers,  and  in  part  wa.^  adopted  by  them  from  the  Latin  Litany 
prepared  by  Lather.  Among  the  new  petitions  introduced  in  the  Litany  is  that  be* 
ginning  with  the  words,  "That  it  msy  pletise  Thee  to  give  to  all  thy  people  increas* 
of  grace,"  etc.,  and  the  three  petitions  immediately  following  it.  That  most  touching 
petition,  **That  it  may  please  thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  fathtirless  children 
and  widows,  and  all  that  are  di'Molate  and  opproA^ed,'*  and  the  two  equally  beautiful 
petitions  immediately  following  it,  are  taken  from  Lutber.* 

Improvements  upon  the  (Hd^r  Versions,  —  As  evidence  of  the  kind  of  Itt- 
•rai7  work  performed  by  the  compilers,  in  the  case  of  tho:}e  prayers  which  had  already 
been  translated  into  early  Rnglish,  the  reader  may  compare  the  present  Collect  at 
Evening  Prayer,  '*0  God,  from  whom  all  holy  d^>i(ire4,  nil  good  counsels,  and  all  Just 
works  do  proceed,**  etc  ,  with  the  form  of  the  Prymer  Version  of  the  same  In  the  copy 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  MnMkoll,  "  Qod,  of  whom  ben  hooli  desiris,  rigt  councels,  and 
Just  werkis.  gyve  to  thy  servantis  pees  that  the  world  may  not  gove,  that  in  onre 
hertls  gonun  to  thi  rommaundementis.  and  the  drcde  of  cnemyes  putt  awel,  onre 
tymes  be  pesible  thurg  tlii  dof.'ndyn;;.  Di  oure  lord  Jesu  crist,  thi  none,  that  with  thee 
lyreth  and  regueth  in  the  unite  of  the  hooly  goost  god,  bi  alle  worldis  of  worldis.  0o 
be  if* 

The  Creed,  —  The  Creed,  as  given  In  the  old  Prymer,  Is  in  thene  words :  "T  Mlero 
in  god,  (adir  almygti,  mnkere  of  hevene  and  of  erthe ;  and  in  Jesu  crist  the  sone  of  him, 
onre  lord,  oon  aloone;  which  is  conceyved  of  the  hooli  goet ;  born  of  marie  maiden; 
■nffride  passioun  undir  pounce  pilat ;  crucifled.  deed,  and  bined ,  he  wcnte  doun  to  hellis; 
the  thridde  day  he  roos  ageu  fro  deede;  he  steig  to  herenes;  he  sittith  on  the  rigt 
syde  of  god  the  fu<lir  almygti ;  theuus  he  is  to  come  for  to  deme  the  qiqrke  and  deede. 
I  bileve  in  the  hooli  goost;  feith  of  hooli  chirche:  comunynge  of  scyntis;  forgyre* 
nease  of  synnet ;  agenrising  of  fleish,  and  everlastingo  lyf.    So  be  it.** 

The  Lord's  P»«ay<?r.  —  The  Prymer  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  as  follows: 
** Onre  fadir,  that  art  in  hevenes,  halewid  be  thi  name;  thy  rewme  come  to  thee;  b« 
thi  wille  do  as  in  hevene  and  in  erthe;  oure  eche  dales  breed  gyve  ns  to  dny  ;  Mnd  for- 
gyve  us  our  dettis,  as  and  we  furgeven  to  oure  dettouris ;  and  ue  lede  ns  into  tempti^ 
cioun ;  but  dely vere  us  fro  y vel.    8o  be  it.*' 

The  Prayer  of  St,  Chrysostotn,  —  The  beantifnl  Prayer  of  »r.  Chrysostom,  at 

*  **Ut  pupillos  et  vidiias  protegere  et  providere  dSgnerls; 

'*Ut  cunctis  hominibns  misereri  digneris; 

**  G  t  hostibus,  peraecutoribui,  et  calumniatoribus  noetris  ignoeoerc,  et  eos  converten 
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the  clow  of  th«  MorniBf  and  ErenrDg  Berriee,  wm  first  bnragfat  into  q».  In  OKMfani 
Eampwn  worlu  of  derotion.  by  Crmnmer  and  hit  coftdjaton  in  the  preliminary  r9> 
vision  of  1&44.  The  translation  is  a  masterpiece  of  compoeition,  as  any  scholar  may 
at  a  (lance,  who  vill  take  the  tronbla  to  compare  it  with  the  ori^inaL* 


The  Te  I>eu9n,  —  like  skill  is  shown  in  the  rendering  of  the  Tenerable  Latin 
bymn  known  as  the  Te  Deom.  What  words  conld  express  more  appropriately  or  more 
bsantifnlly  the  fk>rce  of  the  original,  than  is  done  in  such  words  and  phrases  as  the 
following : 

^.proclamant,  ^do  cry  alood. 

Per  singul<«  dies  benedicimns  te.  Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee. 

Jndex  crederis  esse  ventnms,  We  beliere  that  then  shalt  come  to  be  oar  Judge. 

Tn  de  victo  acnleo  mortis.  When  thon  hadst  urercome  the  sharpness  of  death. 

Prophetarom  landabilis  nnmems,  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets. 


III.    THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 

Another  document  worthy  of  mention  among  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  language  is  The  Shorter  Catechism  pre- 
pared by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  Westminster 
in  1643. 

The  Wegtminster  AiMmbly.  —  This  famous  Assembly  was  nearly 
ax  years  in  session,  having  been  convened  July  1, 1643,  and  having 
a4Joumed  finally  February  22, 1649.  It  contained  many  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  Presbyterian  element  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 

Works  of  the  Assembly.  —  All  the  documents  which  they  put  forth, 
The  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  The  Confewion  of  Faith,  The 
Directory  for  Public  Worship,  The  Form  of  Church  Government  and 
Discipline,  and  The  Catechisms,  are  remarkable  as  mere  literary  pro- 
ductions. But  none  of  them  are  to  be  compared  in  this  respect  with 
that  known  as  The  Shorter  Catechism. 

As  a  nftre  specimen  of  exact  verbal  expression,  there 
probably  has  been  nothing  superior  to  the  Shorter  Catechism 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

Its  Position.  -—  To  the  entire  body  of  Knglish-ppeaking  Presbyterians 
all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  CongrejTitionalists  also, 
this  wonderful  summary  of  Chrij«tian  doctrine  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
household  treasures  of  the  race.     By  lonp-establi?hed  custom  it  has 

•  *0  tAv  KOtvai  TavTa?  koi  ovii4»i*yov%  itft-tv  ;((tpi<raMC>'<K  trpoaevjfac,  o  «oi  ivo  mai 
rpt<ri  ov/jL^yova-iv  <iri  t«j»  bv6fiaTi  aov  rac  airijirtii  irapixtiv  iwaYftiXtititvof  avrb* 
coi  rvv  rm¥  lovkuv  aov  ri.  air^tiara  irpbf  to  ovpi^4pov  wXiifmaoif,  x**PVY^*^  ^t*^"  ^^  ^ 
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ftom  early  yean  been  lodged  in  the  memory  of  nearly  eyery  Preeby- 
terian  child ;  it  is  aasociated,  in  the  mindf?  of  Presbyterians,  with  deeds 
of  heroic  daring  and  patience,  which  make  it  dear  to  the  heart  There 
can  be  little  fear  of  mL^take,  therefore,  in  placing  this  Shorter  Cate- 
chism of  the  Westminster  Assembly  among  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  language. 

Inflneneo.  —  The  influence  of  this  Catechism  upon  the  opinionit,  the 
conduct,  the  language,  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  of  those 
who  have  receiyed  it,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  uninspired  book 
which  the  literature  of  the  race  contains. 

I%«  ^MlAor«Mp.— Of  the  composition  of  thik  Cntechiim  there  is  no  distinct 
record.  It  wm  the  Ust  document  reported  by  the  Afutembly,  containing  In  small 
compass  the  perfected  frait  of  their  long  deliberation.  As  it  coTers  the  same  ground 
as  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same  Ck>ni- 
mittee,  which  included  sereral  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Assembly. 

A  Tradition,  — Then  Is  an  interesting  tradition  in  regard  to  one  memorabla 
answer  in  the  Catechism.  The  important  and  difficult  question.  What  is  God?  was 
assigned  to  Gillespie  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  comparatively  young,  but  noted  in  the 
Assembly  for  his  grarity  of  character,  as  well  as  for  bis  intellectual  power.  Feeling 
the  seriousness  or  the  occasion,  Gillespie  asked  the  Assembly  to  Join  him  in  prayer  for 
Divine  guidance,  and  began  his  prayer  with  these  words :  **  0  God,  who  art  a  Spirit, 
Isflnite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  thy  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness.  Justice, 

goodness,  and  truth ."    The  Assembly  had  their  answer.    The  rery  words  of  this 

■olemn  iuTocation,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Spirit  himself  whom  they  invoked,  were 
forthwith  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  have  since  formed  the  answer  of  all  Presby- 
terians to  the  grave  question.  What  is  God?  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  Jnstice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

The  Questiarut  Omitted. — It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  regard  to  this  Catechism, 
that  if  the  Questions  are  omitted,  the  Answers,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  contin- 
uous statement,  like  a  chain  of  closely  dependent  propositions  in  Euclid.  It  has  been 
GOiUectured  that  the  work  was  originally  composed  in  this  form,  and  afterwards 
broken  up  Into  Question  and  Answer.  Any  intelligent  reader,  who  will  make  the  ex- 
periment of  writing  out  a  few  of  the  answers,  one  after  the  other,  without  the  inter- 
▼ening  questions,  will  be  struck  with  the  close  logical  order  and  dependence  of  tha 
whole,  and  with  its  perfection  as  a  rerbal  expression  of  thought. 

As  a  system  of  doctrine,  this  Catechism  has  of  course  its 
opponents.  But  as  a  model  of  expression,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  standard  English,  in  which  character  alone  it  has  a  place 
in  the  present  volume,  it  has  defied  criticism. 

IV.    ENGLISH   HYMNODY. 

The  religious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 

given  a  wonderful  development  to  a  particular  form  of  lyric 

I 
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poetry,  Psalms  and  Hymns,  in  the  two  races,  English  and 
German,  chiefly  affected  by  that  movement 

Note.  —  pRalms  and  Hymns  are  not  new  in  religioas  woiship. 
They  have  been  osed  by  the  ChriMian  Church  in  all  ages^  and  in 
heathen  as  well  as  in  Christian  woivhip.  But  the  particular  form  of 
the  Psalms  and  Hynms  now  in  use  originated  with  the  Reformation. 

Medivral  Hymni. — Charch  music,  in  the  mediaeval  times,  was 
K>metliing  belonging  to  the  choir,  not  to  the  congregation.  The 
chonil  Hymns  were  in  Latin,  and  many  of  them  were  surpasfdngly 
beautifuL  Any  one  who  has  seen  even  a  picture  of.  the  interior  of  an 
old  cathedral,  and  has  some  general  idea  of  its  arrangements,  can 
readily  imagine  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  choral  music. 
Milton  has  given  expression  to  the  feeling  which  this  feature  of  the 
old  cathedral  worship  was  suited  to  awaken,  in  those  familiar  lines: 

''But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pole^ 
And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proo^ 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light: 
There  let.  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 
Li  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

The  Change.  —  A  leading  idea  with  the  Reformers,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  was  to  simplify  religious  woiship,  and  to  give  to 
the  laity  a  more  active  participation  in  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
elaborate  and  multiplied  forms  of  the  old  established  ritual,  the  Prot- 
estant churches  adopted  a  service  of  a  mudi  simpler  character,  and 
this  alwav^  included,  of  course,  the  church  music  The  well-trained 
clioir  and  the  lofty  anthem,  the  old  liturgic  hymn,  and  the  antiphonal 
chanty 

**  The  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning; 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  nmning^ 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 
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gave  way,  to  a  great  extent,  to  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  set  to  the 
Bimplest  BtrainRy  and  sung  hy  the  whole  congregation. 

How  Brought  About.  —  ThLi  change,  first  made  by  Luther,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Calvin,  and  from  him  found  its  way  into  England  through 
the  English  exiles  living  at  Greneva.  Calvin  found  facilitien  for  mak- 
ing the  change  in  Geneva,  in  a  curious  incident  which  happened  just 
then  in  France. 

MamVa  JPinUms, — Clement  Uarot,*  a  ralet  of  the  bedchamber  to  FrancU  I., 
was  in  hia  day  the  (aTorite  poet  of  France,  and  embelliithcd,  in  variuua  ways,  the  French 
poetrj,  which  had  been  hiUierto  little  cultivated.  He  diatiuguinlivd  himaelf  by  run- 
dcAOX,  madrigala,  pastonUa,  ballad-i,  fables,  clegii'S,  epituplM,  and  poetical  voraiuna 
fki>m  the  Italian  and  the  Latin.  At  length,  tired  of  the  vanitif8  of  profane  poetry,  he 
conceired  the  idea  of  translating  the  Psalms  of  David  into  French  rhymes.  As  his 
prqject  waa  not  connecte<l  with  any  intended  innovation  in  public  worship,  and  was 
(rf*  a  aentimental  rather  than  of  a  religious  character,  it  received  the  aaaistunce  of  the 
ProfeMor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  the 
Psalms,  or  Songs,  were  dedicated  by  permission  to  Francis  I.,  and  to  the  ladies  of 
Prance.  In  his  dedication  to  the  ladies,  whom  he  had  »o  often  addressed  in  the  tender 
phrases  of  passion  and  of  compliment,  Marot  seems  anxious  to  deprecate  the  raillery 
which  his  new  kind  of  verses  was  likely  to  incur.  In  anpirit  of  religions  gallantry  he 
declarea  that  hia  design  is  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  fair  readers,  by  giving  them 
divine  hymna  instead  of  love-songa ;  to  inspire  their  susceptible  hearts  with  a  passion 
in  which  there  is  no  torment :  to  banish  that  fickle  and  funtastic  deity  Cupid  from  the 
world,  and  to  fill  their  apartments  with  the  praises,  not  of  "the  little  god,"  but  of  the 
tme  Jehovah.  The  golden  ag^,  he  says,  would  then  soon  be  restored.  We  ahonld  see 
the  peaaant  at  hia  plough,  the  carman  in  the  streets,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  shop, 
solacing  their  toils  with  psalms  and  canticles ;  and  the  shei)herds  and  shepherdesaea 
reposing  in  the  shade,  and  teaching  the  rocks  to  echo  the  name  of  the  Creator. 

Harot*a  Paalma  soon  eclipsed  his  madrigals  and  sonnets.  Pdalra-singing  l)ecame  the 
general  mode  of  domestic  merriment  It  waa  the  common  accompaniment  to  the 
fiddle.  In  the  splendid  and  fcetive  Court  of  Francia  I.,  of  a  sudden,  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  new  Paalma. 

JPgalwn-Sinfflnff  In  Geneva,  —The  aagaciona  mind  of  Calvin  turned  to  account 
thia  new  fashion.  Perceiving  in  it  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  hia  preconceived 
scheme,  and  of  immediately  popularizing,  aa  well  aa  simplifying,  the  church  music,  he 
forthwith  introduced  the  Psalms  of  Marot  into  the  congregation  at  Geneva.  Being  set 
to  very  simple  airs,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  could  Join,  they  were  so<m  estab- 
lished aa  a  regular  branch  of  the  Genevan  worship,  and  formed  an  appendix  to  the 
Genevan  Oatechiam. 

Psalm-Singing  in  England. — The  Keformers  in  England  followed 
the  example  of  their  continental  brethren.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
too,  that  the  first  version  of  the  Pfialter,  used  in  public  worship,  to  be 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  was  made  in  English,  as  in  French, 
by  a  layman,  a  courtier,  and  a  court-poet  I  refer  to  Thomas  Stem- 
hold.    Wyatt  and  Surrey  had  both  made  metrical  versions  of  particu- 

*8e6  Warton'a  Engliah  Poetry,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  143-167. 
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lar  Pftalms.  Coverdale,  the  Bible  translator,  published,  as  early  as 
1539,  forty  ''Ghostly  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs."  But  Stemhold's 
Psalms  were  the  first  used  in  public  worship. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  first  Psalm-Book,  or  metrical  version  of  the  whole 
Psalter,  in  a  form  suited  for  public  worship,  that  was  used 
in  the  English  Church,  was  that  known  as  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  It  was  so  called  from  the  two  men  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  its  production.     It  was  completed  in  1562. 

Thomas  Sternhold,  1549,  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry 

VIII.,  and  afterwards  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  man  of  serious  tem- 
perament, and  being  grieved  at  the  loBcivious  ballads  which  prevailed 
among  the  courtiers,  undertook  his  version  of  the  Psalms  with  the 
laudable  design  of  inducing  these  gay  people  of  fashion  to  do  as  they 
had  done  in  France,  —  sing  Psalms  instead  of  love-ditties. 

Sternhold*!  Psaloui,  thongh  they  did  not  take  with  the  people  of  fashion,  for  whom 
they  were  primarily^  intended,  were  yet  exactly  in  time  for  the  new  religions  moTe> 
ment,  and  were  pnt  in  England  to  the  same  use  as  were  those  of  Clement  Marot  in 
Oeneva. 

JMldw-IjabwrerM, —  Sternhold  translated  only  the  first  fifty*one  Psalms.  The  plan 
projected  by  him  was  carried  on  by  a  contemporary  and  coai^utor,  John  Hopkins,  a 
CaWinistic  clergyman,  who  graduated  at  Oxford  about  IdU.  Hopkins  translated  fifty- 
eight  of  the  Psalms,  distinguished  in  the  earlier  editions  by  his  initials.  The  others 
were  by  William  Whittingham,  a  Calvinistic  clergyman  (who  also  versified  the  Deca- 
logue, Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  who  was  the  chief  author  of  the  Oenova  Version  of  the 
Bible,  etc.),  Thomas  Morton,  the  translator  of  CaWin's  Institutes,  William  Kethe,  who 
was  an  exile  with  Knox  at  Geneva,  and  Wisdoms,  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Pnblloation  of  the  Book.  —  The  book  thus  formed  was  first  published 
entire  in  1562,  with  this  title:  "The  Whole  Book  of  Psahns  collected 
into  English  Metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  con- 
ferred with  the  Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them  withal."  These 
''apt  notes"  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part  only,  and  one  uni- 
sonous key,  remarkable  for  a  certain  miiform  sombre  gravity,  and 
nearly  all  being  in  the  same  metre. 

Ita  Charaftftr.  —  Not  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  version  seems  to  have 
had  the  slightest  particle  of  taste,  or  feeling  of  genuine  poetry.  Tlie  language  is 
occasionally  elevated  and  pure,  because  the  stanza  is  nothing  more  than  the  common 
prose  version,  with  the  words  so  arranged  as  to  make  lines  and  to  rhyme.  In  the 
main  the  authors  fully  justify  the  language  of  Campbell,  who  says,  that  **  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  they  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Psalmody 
by  flat  and  homely  phraseology ;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplicity,  turned  Into 
bathos  what  they  found  sublime.** 
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yot  Obligntory.  —  Thi:^  iiutriial  Psulicr,  s.iiu"  luu' s  cill.  J  •  Th-'  tJM  V'Tni'Mi, 
was  not  obligatory  upon  the  English  Church,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Praycr*Ho<j 
by  conniTance  rather  than  by  formal  permission.  Bat  once  there,  it  held  undispuu 
■way  for  nearly  two  hundred  yean,  and  even  yet  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

Tate  and  Brady. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Psalter  appeared  in  1696,  on 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  first  appearance  o 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  authors  of  the  "  New  Version  "  were  Nahum  Tate  (165^1715 
poet  laureate,  and  Nicholas  Brady,  D.  D.  (1659-1 7 20),  chaplain  t 
William  III.,  both  Irishmen  by  birth.  This  was  "  allowed  and  pei 
mitted  to  be  used''  by  the  King  in  1690,  and  recommended  by  th 
Bishop  of  London  in  1098 :  neither  it  nor  the  ^^  Old  Version  "  was  eve 
imposed  upon  the  English  Church ;  their  allowance,  says  Dr.  Heylii 
"  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  connivance  than  an  approbation."  Tat 
and  Brady  gained  but  slowly  upon  its  ancient  rival,  —  not  many  yeai 
ago  either  was  bound  up  with  the  various  editions  of  the  Englia 
^  Prayer-Book,  according  to  the  taste  or  the  interest  of  the  pablisheis. 

Rouse's  Psalms. 

The  Scotch  Version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  in  1645,  b 
Francis  Rouse,  an  English  statesman.  Rouse  was  a  raembe 
of  Parliament,  and  also  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  an< 
was  Provost  of  Eton  under  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Kirk  "  appointed  John  Adamson  to  revise  the  first  forty  psalmi 
Thomas  Crawford  the  second  forty,  John  Row  the  third,  and  Job 
Nevey  the  last  thirty."  Rouse's  Version,  thus  revised,  was  "  allowe 
and  appointed  to  be  sung"  in  1649,  and  is  still  exclusively  used  by  th 
stricter  ofishoots  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 

Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

The  first  English   Hymn-Book  used  in  public  worshi] 
was  that  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.    There  were  other  hymj 
writers  before  his  time,  but  his  collection,  which  came  int 
to  use  about  1715,  was  the  first  regular  Hymn-Book. 

I  Note.  —  Until  the  time  of  Dr.  Watts  no  such  thing  as  a  "  Hymn 

Book''  was  generally  known,  if  we  except  the  Hymns  and  Songs  o 
12 
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the  Church,  1623,  of  George  Wither  (1588-1667),  which  received  an 
exclusive  patent  from  James  I. 

A  few  good  hymns  come  down  to  us  from  the  sacred  poets  of  this 
age,  Herbert  and  his  school,  who  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (lG5t5)  may  here  be  mentioned,  and  Kichard 
Baxter  (1681).  John  Austin,  a  Catholic  writer,  in  his  "Devotions,'' 
1668,  published  forty  hymns,  some  of  them  very  good  and  still  in  use. 
The  "Songs  of  Praise"  (1683)  of  John  Mason,  Rector  of  Water- 
Stratfdrd,  Bucks,  have  very  great  merit.  They  went  through  several 
editions,  and  were  then  forgotten  until  recent  years.  William  Barton's 
"Six  Centuries  of  Hymns"  (i.  e.  600)  had  reached  a  fourth  edition 
in  1688 ;  as  poetry  they  are  very  poor.  Equally  worthless  is  a  volume 
of  hymns  by  R.  Davis,  of  which  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1700. 
Joseph  Stennett,  D.D.  (1663-1713),  a  Baptist,  published,  in  1697,  thirty- 
seven  hymns  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  have  some  merit;  and  Mrs. 
Rowe  in  1704  put  forth  five  of  a  somewliat  pretentious  character.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  the  few  masterpieces  of  Bishop  Ken  (1700), 
and  of  Addison  (1712). 

Englbh  Hymnody  as  such  began  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts 
(1674-1748). 

Watts  was  an  Independent  minister,  but  ill-health  confined  him 
chiefly  to  a  life  of  literary  retirement.  His  last  thirty-six  years  were 
spent  at  Sir  Thomas  Abney's,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  addition  to  his 
sacred  verse.  Dr.  Watts  wrote  a  work  on  Logic,  and  another  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,  both  of  which  have  been  extensively  used 
as  school-books.  His  Catechisms  for  Children  and  Youth  have  also 
been  much  used,  and  have  been  the  forerunners  of  innumerable  other 
works  of  the  same  kind.  His  complete  W^orks  have  been  published 
in  7  vols.,  8vo. 

Watts's  Hone  Lyricse  appeared  in  1705-9,  his  Hymns  in  1707-9,  his 
Divine  Songs  in  1715,  and  his  Psalms  in  1719.  Altogether,  he  is  the 
author  of  over  eight  hundred  hynms,  counting  the  "  Psalms,"  which 
are  free  paraphrases. 

No  such  body  of  sacred  verse  as  Watts's  had  been  seen 
or  imagined  before  by  Englishmen,  and  its  effect  was  im- 
mense. For  a  long  time  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  entire  were 
used,  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  great  bulk  of  Dis- 
senters in  Britain  and  of  Calvinists  in  America. 
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\A^esleyan  Hymns. 

Within  the  same  generation  with  Dr.  Watts  another 
school  of  hymnody  was  founded  by  a  yet  W)re  fertile 
writer,  Charles  Wesley  (1708-1788). 

Charles  Wesley's  workH,  beginning  in  1739,  number  some  fifty,  large 
and  small,  and  in  a  reprint  now  nearly  completed  fill  twelve  volumes. 
Of  his  separate  hymns  there  must  be  fully  six  thousand.  His  life  was 
one  of  great  activity,  but  hvn  thoughts  naturally  ran  into  rhyme  and 
metre.  He  compoued  on  horHcback,  and  under  all  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. 

John  Wesley  possessed  a  poetic  talent  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his 
brother  Charles,  but  it  was  less  exercit<cd.  He  often  revised  the  other'f 
writings,  and  some  of  their  books  appeared  under  their  joint  names. 

The  Wotleyan  CoUeotioii. — The  choicest  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns 
appeared  in  John  Wesley's  great  Collection,  1779,  for  wliich  its  editor 
claimed,  with  entire  truth,  that  '*  no  sucli  hymn-book  as  this  had  yet 
been  published  in  the  Knglinh  language."  See  also  "  Charles  Wesley 
seen  in  his. finer  and  less  familiar  Poems,"  N.  Y.,  1867,  for  further 
information  in  regard  to  this  most  voluminous  and  brilliant  of  English 
sacred  lyric  poets. 

Successors  to  Watts  and  Wesley. 

Dr.  Watts  had  many  imitators  or  followers,  of  whom  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  useful  were  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.  (1702-1751),  Inde- 
pendent pastor  and  teacher  at  Northampton,  whose  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  hymns  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1755,  and  have 
passed  through  several  editions;  and  Anne  Steele  (1710-1778),  daugh- 
ter of  a  Baptist  minister  at  B^ughton  in  llam{)shire,  whose  hymns, 
amounting  to  some  two  hundred  (including  versionH  of  Psalms),  with 
other  poems,  appeared  under  the  name  of  ''  Theodosia  "  in  1760  and 
1780,  and  have  been  twice  reprinted  since.  Other  respectable  writers 
of  the  same  school.  Baptist  and  Independent  ministers,  wore  Simon 
Browne  (1680-1732),  two  hundred  and  seventy-tliree  hymns,  1720; 
Thomas  Gibbons,  D.  D.  (1720-1785),  over  four  himdred  hymns,  1762- 
69-84 ;  Benjamin  Beddome,  D.  D.  ( 17 17-1795),  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
hymns,  1818 ;  John  Fawcett,  D.  D.  (1730-1817),  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  hymns,  1782;  Thomas  Haweis  (1732-1820),  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  hymns,  1792-1808 ;  Samuel  Stennett,  D.D,  (1727-1795),  thirty- 
eight  hynms,  1787  ;  Thomas  Scott,  1773,  one  hundred  and  four  hymns; 
John  Needham,  1768,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  hynms. 

Some  hymnists  wrote  under  the  influence  both  of  Watts  and  of  Wealey. 
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The  moet  eminent  of  these  are  the  Ohiey  hTmnlsts,  Cowper  and  New- 
ton, mentioned  elsewhere;  Toplady  (1740-1778),  among  whose  one 
hundred  an^wenty-four  lyrics  is  what  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  English  hymn,  "Rock  of  Ages;"  and  Joseph  Hart  (1712-1768), 
whose  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  hymns  appeared  in  1759-65. 

Notic(«bIe  though  minor  memben  of  the  Mune  school,  are  Samael  Medley  (173S- 
1700),  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  hymns;  Wm.  Williams  (1717-1791),  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  hymns ;  John  Ryland  (1763-182&X  ninety-nine  hymns ;  Joseph  Grigg 
(d.  1768) ;  Edward  Perronet  (d.  1792) ;  Robert  Seagrare ;  Robert  Robinson ;  and  Walter 
Shirley. 

John  Gennick  (1717-17M),  orer  six  hundred  hymns,  1741-44,  WUliam  Hammond, 
(d.  1783),  one  hundred  and  sixty-flre  hymns,  1746,  and  Thomas  Oliven  (17a&-1799), 
were  eloeer  followers  of  Charles  Wesley. 

The  authors  of  the  **  Scotch  Paraphrases,**  1761  and  m6,  Mrs.  Barbauld  (17-43-1825X 
James  Merrick  (1720-1709),  whoM  Version  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1766,  and  Juhn 
Byrom  (1691-1763),  must  be  mentioned  separately.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  singular 
ability  and  character,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  no  common  type,  who  wrote  good 
epigrams  as  well  as  hymns  and  meditations,  and  might— had  he  cared  for  it  — have 
won  enduring  fame. 

Some  of  these  old  authors,  otherwise  nearly  or  quite  inaccessible,  hare  been  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick,  the  London  hymnologist,  to  whom  much  of  the  exist* 
ing  knowledge  of  this  whole  sul^ect  is  due. 

Hymnists  of  the  Present  Century. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  the  leading  hymnist  was 
the  poet  James  Montgomery.  One  hundred  of  his  hymns  appeared  in 
his  Christian  Psalmist,  1825.  In  1853  he  published  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  The  most  voluminous  was  Thomas  Kelly  of  Dublin 
(1769-1855),  whose  eighth  edition,  1853,  contained  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five  hymns.  The  work  which  exerted  the  deepest  influence  and 
gained  the  widest  and  most  permanent  jx)pularity  was  Keble's  Chris- 
tian Year,  1827 ;  not,  however,  a  book  of  hymns,  though  there  are 
hymns  in  it  The  few  hymns  of  Bishop  Hebcr  (1783-1826)  are  of 
high  character  and  repute.  Sir  John  Bowring  (bom  1792)  is  still 
living,  but  his  lyrics  appeared  in  1823-25.  Other  hymnists  of  notice- 
able ability  and  usefulness  were  Sir  Robert  Grant  (1785-1838) ;  Josiah 
Conder  (1789-1855);  Andrew  Reed  (1787-1862);  James  Edmeston 
(1791-1867) ;  Henry  Francis  Lyte  (1793-1847),  author  of  "Abide  with 
Me,''  one  of  the  most  exquisite  hymns  in  our  language;  Harriet  Auber 
(1773-1832),  the  title  of  whose  very  valuable  Spirit  of  the  Psalms, 
1829,  was  borrowed,  in  1834,  by  Lyte;  and  Sarah  Flower  Adams, 
(1805-49),  who  wrote  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

Of  names  that  come  to  our  own  time  are  Charlotte  Elliott,  author  of 
^  Just  i|8  I  am; "  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  (1808-69),  many  of  whose  hymns 
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are  largely  used ;  and  not  to  enumerate  too  many,  Geoige  Rawaon, 
Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  and  Thomaa  H.  Gill,  whoee  names  will  he  better 
known  hereafter  than  they  are  now. 

Present  Aspect  of  English  Hymnody. 

The  aspect  of  English  H>Tnnody  has  greatly  changed  within  the 
last  decade  or  two:  witness  the  most  pqpular  Church-of-England 
hynmals  of  the  day. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Newman,  then  beginning  to  be  fkmons,  translated  a  few  of  the  old  Br»> 
Tiary  hymnt,  lung  forgotten  or  overlooked.  This  was  the  cummeDccment  of  a  reriral 
of  the  generous  stores  of  Latin  hymnody,  ancient  and  mediaeval.  Newman  was  fol- 
lowed, on  a  mach  larger  scale,  in  1837,  by  John  Chandler,  whose  work  is  very  valuable 
and  important,  and  by  Bishop  Mant,  who  has  given  us  some  excellent  originals;  In 
1839,  by  Isaac  Williams;  and  in  still  later  days  by  E.  Caswall,  K.  Campbell,  J.  D. 
Chambers,  W.  J.  Blew,  Dr.  Nealc,  and  others,  who  have  immensely  enlarged,  in  value 
as  in  extent,  onr  hymnic  8to4*k.  The  trcasuros  of  Ocrman  hymnody  were  also  opened 
by  Miss  F.  E.  Cox,  A.  T.  Russell,  R.  Massic,  Miss  Bothwick.and  Miss  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.  The  last  namod  lady's  Lyra  German ica  and  Choral  Book  are  priceless  acquisi- 
tions, and  she  is  entitled  to  rank  with  our  greatest  hymnic  benefactors,  Dr.  Watts, 
Charles  Wesley,  James  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  Neale. 

The  field  thus  widened,  and  new  models  furnished  (W>m  abroad,  native  hymns  began 
to  be  written  in  the  style  and  opirit  of  these  foreign  ones,  ancient  or  modern,  so  tliat 
BOW  translations  and  originals,  harmonising  well  together,  increase  in  number  every 
year.  In  no  age  have  more  or  better  hymns  been  produced.  One  great  name  may  be 
•specially  mentioned,  that  of  John  Mnson  Nt^ale,  D.D.  (1818-1866),  Wanlen  of  Sack- 
Tille  College,  whose  exquisite  versions  from  the  (>reek  and  Latin  nre  beyond  praise. 
As  a  translator  of  lyric  poetry  Dr.  Neale  hns  probably  no  superior.  Of  lesser  names 
we  may  mention,  b«*yond  those  alrendy  cited,  V.  W.  Fabwr,  BiMlmp  Wordsworth,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Alexander.  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Monsell,  Sir  U.  W.  Baker,  M.  Bridges,  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  and  W.  C.  Dix. 

It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  specify  here  than  among  the  earlier 
hymniats ;  and  the  historian  of  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  will,  by  all 
appearances,  have  a  more  extensive  and  complicated  task  than  we  have 
to-day. 


-•o**»o^ 


EXTRACTS 
From  the  Yeriioni  of  the  Bible  deicribed  in  thif  Chapter. 

1.  THE  WYCKLIFFITB  VERSION. 

A.  — The  Ortgixal,  bt  Wtckuppe,  1382. 
Tbajhyx  Jerusalem  wente  out  to  hym,  and  al  Judo,  and  al  the  cuntre  aboute  Jordan ; 
and  thei  weren  cristenyd  of  hym  in  Jordan,  knowlechynge  there  synnes.  Sothely  h« 
ieeynge  many  of  Pharisees  and  of  Saducese  commynge  to  his  bapteme,  saide  to  hem, 
Oeneraciouns  of  eddris,  who  shewide  to  you  for  to  flee  fro  wrath  to  cumme  f  Therefort 
do  yee  worth!  fruytis  of  penaunce,  and  nyl  ye  say  with  ynne  you.  Wo  han  the  fadlr 
▲btmham ;  sothely  T  aaye  to  yon,  for  whi  Qod  Is  miytl  to  reyM  rp  of  theaa  itooya  tb* 
12* 
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■ODji  of  Abraham.  For  now  the  axe  Is  putt  to  the  rote  of  the  tree ;  lothely  enerx  tree 
that  makith  nat  good  fruyt,  shal  be  kitt  doan,  and  shal  be  aent  in  to  QJr.  Foriotbe  Y 
cristene  yoa  in  water,  in  to  penaunce ;  foraothe  he  that  ifl  to  cnmme  after  me  is  ttrenger 
than  T,  wlios  shon  Y  am  not  worthi  to  here ;  he  shal  baptise,  or  eritien^  yow  in  the  Holy 
Goost  and  fljr  (Math,  iii,  5-11).  .  .  Fro  thennus  Jh^us  bygan  for  to  precbe,  and 
■ay,  Do  penaunce,  foraothe  the  kyngdom  of  heaens  shal  come  niye  (Hath.  It,  17). 

B.  —  Thx  Rktmioh,  bt  PiimTKT,  1388. 

Thanne  Jerusalem  wente  out  to  hym,  and  al  Jndee,  and  al  the  cuntre  abonte  Jordan ; 
and  thai  weren  waischnn  uf  hym  in  Jordan,  and  knowlechiden  her  synnos.  Bat  he 
•iy  manye  of  the  Farysees  and  of  Sadnceis  comynge  to  his  baptym,  and  seide  to  hehi, 
Generaciouns  of  eddris,  who  shewide  to  yon  to  lie  fro  the  wraththe  that  is  to  comef 
Therfor  do  ye  worthi  fruyte  of  penaunce,  and  nyle  ye  seie  with  ynne  yoo,  We  ban 
Abraham  to  fadir ;  for  Y  seie  to  you,  that  God  is  myyti  to  reise  rp  of  these  stoonea  the 
•ones  of  Abraham.  And  now  the  ax  is  put  to  the  rtnite  of  the  tree ;  therfore  enery 
tree  that  makith  not  good  fruyt,  shal  be  kit  doun,  and  shal  be  cast  in  to  the  fler.  Y 
waische  you  In  water,  in  to  penaunce;  but  ho  that  shal  come  after  me  is  stronger* 
than  Y,  whos  schoon  Y  am  not  worthi  to  bere ;  he  shul  baptise  you  in  the  Uooli  Goost 
and  fier.  .  .  .  For  that  tyme  Jhcsus  bigan  to  preche,and  seie,  Do  ye  penaunce,  for 
the  kyngdom  of  heuenes  schal  come  niy. 

2.  TYN DALE'S  VERSION,  1634. 

Then  went  oute  to  hym  lerusalom,  and  all  Jury,  and  all  the  region  ronnde  abonte 
Jordan,  and  were  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessynge  their  synnes.  When  he  saw 
many  of  the  Phariscs  and  of  the  Saduces  come  to  hys  baptim,  he  sayde  mto  them :  O 
generacion  of  Tipera,  who  hath  taught  you  to  fle  from  the  vengeaunce  to  come  ?  Brynge 
forth  therefore  the  ft-utes  belong^ngo  to  repentaunce.  And  se  that  ye  one  thynke 
not  to  saye  in  your  seines,  we  haue  Abraliam  to  onre  father.  For  I  aaye  mto  you,  that 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  rayse  up  chyldom  mto  Abraliam.  Eoen  nowe  is  the 
axe  put  Tnto  the  rote  of  the  trees :  soo  that  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth* 
goode  frute,  is  hewen  doune  and  cast  into  the  fyre.  I  bafttise  you  in  water  in  token 
of  repentaunce :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  myghtier  then  I,  whose  shues  I  am 
not  worthy  to  beare.  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  holy  gost  and  with  fyre.  .  .  . 
From  that  tyme  J(!sns  beganne  to  preachc,  and  to  saye :  repent,  for  the  kingdom* 
of  heven  is  at  honde. 

8.  COVERDALES  VERSION,  1535. 

Then  went  out  to  hym  lemsalem,  and  all  Jury,  and  all  the  region  ronnde  abonte 
Jordan,  and  were  baptiMd  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessynge  their  synnea.  Now  when 
he  sawe  many  of  the  Pharises  and  of  the  Saduces  come  to  hys  baptim,  he  sayde  Tnto 
them ;  ye  generacion  of  Tipors,  who  hath  certified  you,  that  ye  shal  escape  the  Ten- 
geaunce  to  come  ?  Bewarre,  brynge  forth  dne  frutes  of  pennnnnce.  Thinke  not  now,  to 
saye  in  your  seines,  we  bane  Abraham  to  onre  fiUher.  For  I  saye  Tnto  yon.  that  Qod  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  rayse  vp  chyldren  Tnto  Abraham.  Enen  now  is  the  axe  put 
Tuto  the  rote  of  the  treos :  tlierforo  euery  tre  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  frute, 
shalbe  hewcn  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fyre.  I  baptise  you  with  water  to  repentaunce : 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  myghtier  then  I,  whose  shues  I  am  not  worthy  to  bcare. 
He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  holy  gooHt  and  with  fyre.  .  .  .  From  that  tyme  forth 
beganne  Jesus  to  preach,  and  to  saye :  Amende  yonre  seines,  tho  kingdome  of  heauen  is 
at  honde. 

4.  MATTHEW'S  VERSION,  1537. 

Then  went  oute  to  hym  Jerusalem  and  all  Jewry,  and  al  the  region  rounde  abonto 
Jordan,  and  were  baptysed  of  hym  in  Jordan,  confeaainge  theyr  synuM.  When  ha 
■aw  many  of  the  Pharisee  and  of  the  Saduces  come  to  hia  bap  tyme  he  said  unto  them :  0 
generation  of  Typers,  who  hath  taught  you  to  fie  from  the  Tengeaunce  to  come.    Bring 
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i»rth  therfbre  the  fmytes  belonging  to  repentaunce.  And  se  that  ye  onee  think  not  to 
■aje  in  your  lelaee,  we  have  Abraham  to  cure  father,  for  I  laye  unto  yon  that  God  la 
able  of  these  stones  to  rayso  up  chjrldren  unto  Abraham.  Euon  now  is  the  axe  putt 
unto  the  rote  of  the  trees :  so  that  eucry  tree  which  bringcth  not  fortlie  good  fruyte, 
ishewen  downe  and  cast  into  the  fyre.  I  baptyso  you  in  water  in  token  of  rcpcntaunce : 
bnt  he  that  commeth  after  me,  is  mightier  then  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
beare.  lie  shal  baptyso  you  with  the  holy  goost  and  with  fyre.  .  .  .  From  tliat 
tyme  Jesos  began  to  preiich,  an<l  to  saye :  repent,  for  thu  kingdom  of  heanen  is  at  bauds. 

6.  THE  GREAT  BIBLE,  1539. 
Then  went  oat  to  hym  lenualcm  and  all  Jewry,  and  all  the  regyon  ronnde  about* 
Jordan,  and  were  bi^tysed  of  hym  in  Jordan,  confcssyng  theyr  synnes.  But  when 
he  saw  many  of  the  Pharises  and  Saduces  come  to  his  baptyme,  he  sayd  Tuto  them : 
Ogeneracyon  of  rypcrs:  who  hath  taught  you  to  fie  from  the  Yeogeaunce  to  come? 
Brynge  forth  therforc  the  frutes  tluit  belong  to  re|>entaunce.  And  bo  not  of  soch  mynde 
that  ye  woldc  saye  with  in  youre  seines :  we  haue  Abraham  to  ourc  father.  For  I  saye 
Tnto  you,  that  God  is  able  to  bring  to  passe,  that  of  these  stones  thcr  shall  ryse  rp 
ehyldren  vnto  Abraham.  Eueu  now  is  the  axe  also  put  rnto  the  rote  of  the  trees:  so 
that  enery  tree  which  bryngoth  not  forth  good  frutc,  is  howen  downe,  and  cast  into 
the  fyre.  I  baptise  you  in  water  vntn  repeutaunce,  but  he  that  shall  come  after  me  is 
mightier  then  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  beare.  Ue  shall  baptyse  you  with 
the  holy  goost  and  with  fyre.  .  .  .  From  that  tyme,  Jesus  beganne  to  preacho, 
and  to  saye:  repent,  for  the  kyngdome  of  heauen  his  at  hande. 

«.  TUE  GENEVA  TERSION,  1560. 
5.  Then  went  out  to  him  lerusalem  and  all  ludea,  and  all  the  n^on  ronnde  about 
lordan. 
0.  And  they  were  baptised  of  him  in  lordan,  confessing  their  sinnes. 

7.  Now  when  he  sawe  many  of  the  Pharises  and  of  the  Sadduces  come  to  his  baptisme, 
he  said  rnto  them,  0  geueracions  of  vipers,  who  hathe  forewarned  you  to  flee  from  the 
aogre  to  como  ? 

8.  Bring  fortho  therefore  fVntes  worthie  amendcment  of  life, 

9.  And  thiuke  not  to  say  with  your  selue?.  We  haue  Abraham  to  otir  father:  for  I 
■ay  vnto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  tlioso  stones  to  raise  vp  children  vnto  Abraham. 

10.  And  now  also  is  the  axe  put  to  the  roote  of  trees :  therefore  euerie  tro,  which 
bringeth  not  forthe  good  frutp,  U  bewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fyre. 

11.  In  dode,  I  baptise  you  with  water  to  aniondemcnt  of  life,  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me,  is  mightier  then  I,  whoMc  shoes  X  am  not  worthie  to  beare :  he  wil  baptise  yon 
with  the  holie  Gost,  and  with  fyre 

17.  From  that  time  Icsus  began  to  preache,  and  io  say,  Amiend  your  liuea :  for  tha 
kingdome  of  heauen  is  at  hand. 

7.  THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE,  1568. 

5.  Then  went  out  to  him  Hiemsalem,  and  all  Jurie,  and  all  the  region  round  aboat 
Jordane, 

6.  And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordane,  confessing  their  sinnes. 

7.  But  when  bee  sawe  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptisms, 
be  sayd  vnto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers  who  hath  warned  yon  to  flee  fh)m  the  anger 
to  come  ? 

8.  Bring  foorth  therefore  fniits  meete  for  repentance, 

9.  And  be  not  of  such  minde.  that  ye  would  <say  within  your  8elues,We  bane  Abra- 
ham to  [our]  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  vp 
•children  vnto  Abraham. 

10.  XiMD  now  is  the  axa  also  pat  vnto  the  root*  of  the  trees :  Therefbrt  every  trsa 
which  bringetii  not  foorth  good  fhilt,  is  hewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
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11.  I  baptise  j<m  in  water  vnto  repentance :  bat  hee  that  commeth  alter  mee,  if 
mightier  then  I,  whose  shoee  X  am  not  worthy  to  beare,  he  ehall  baptise  you  with  the 
holy  ghoet  and  with  fire 

17.  From  that  time  Jcsob  began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  Repent;  for  the  kingdome 
of  heanen  is  at  hand. 

8.  THE  RHEIMS-DOUAT  TKR8I0N. 

A.— Ths  OaioiNAL,  1682. 
6.  Then  Trent  forth  to  him  Ilierusalem  and  al  Jerrrie,  and  al  the  conntrey  about 
Jordan: 

6.  And  TTere  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sinnea. 

7.  And  seeing  many  of  the  Pliarisees  and  Sadducees  coming  to  his  baptisms,  he  sayde 
to  them,  Te  vipers  brood,  TTho  hath  shewed  you  to  flee  from  the  Tvrath  to  come  f 

8.  Teld  thorfore  fruite  vTorthie  of  penance. 

0.  And  delite  not  to  say  rvithin  your  selues,  rre  hane  Abraham  to  our  father,  for  J 
tel  you  ttiat  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  rp  children  to  Abraham. 

10.  For  noTT  the  axe  is  put  to  the  roote  of  the  trees  Euory  tree  therefore  that  doth 
not  yeld  good  fruite,  shal  be  cut  dovrne,  and  cast  into  the  tyre. 

11.  I  in  deede  baptise  you  in  vratcr  vuto  penance,  but  he  that  shal  come  after  me, 
Is  stronger  then  I,  whoso  shoes  J  am  not  Tvorthie  to  beare,  he  shal  baptise  you  In  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire 

17.  From  that  tyme  Jesus  began  to  preache,  and  to  saye:  Doe  penance,  for  the  King- 
dome  of  heTen  is  at  honde. 

B.  —  Challoxeb*8  RsTisioif,  1760. 

6.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  about  Jordan : 
0.  And  they  were  baptised  by  him  in  the  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

7.  And  seeing  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  coming  to  his  baptism,  he  said 
to  them :  Te  brood  of  Tipers,  who  hath  shewed  you  to  flee  fh>m  the  wrath  to  come  f 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fhxit  worthy  of  penance. 

0.  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselres :  We  have  Abraham  for  our  ftither :  for  I 
tell  yon,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham. 

10.  For  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.  Every  tree  therefore  that 
yieldeth  not  good  ftruit,  shall  be  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  flre. 

11.  I  indeed  lutptise  you  with  water  unto  penance :  but  he  who  is  to  come  after  me, 
is  stronger  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  carry :  he  sliall  baptise  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire 

17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say :  Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

9.  — KING  JAMES'S  VERSION,  1611. 

6.  Then  went  out  to  him  Hierusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 

Jordane, 

6.  And  were  bi^ttised  of  him  in  Jordane,  confessing  their  sinnes. 

7.  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  Baptisms,  he 
said  vnto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  ftom  the  wrath  to 
come? 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meete  for  repentance. 

9.  And  thinke  not  to  say  within  your  selues.  Wee  haue  Abraham  to  otir  father:  for  J 
say  vnto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  vp  children  vnto  Abraham. 

10.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  layd  vnto  the  roote  of  the  trees :  Therefore  encry  tree 
which  brinicetb  not  foorth  good  fruite,  is  hewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  flre. 

11.  J  indeed  baptise  you  with  water  vnto  repentance :  but  he  that  commeth  after 
mee,  is  mightier  then  J,  whose  shooes  J  am  not  worthy  to  beare,  hee  shall  baptise  yon 
with  the  holy  Ghost,  and  with  flre 

17.  From  that  time  lesos  began  to4»rsach,  and  to  saj,  Repent,  fbr  the  kingdoma  of 
haanen  is  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


UlLTON    AND    His    CONTEMPORARIES- 


The  next  great  name  in  EngHsh  literature,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  after  Chancer,  Spenser,  and  Sliakespeare,  is 
that  of  Milton. 

The  period  to  which  Milton  more  especially  belongs  is 
that  of  the  CommonneaUh  and  the  Protectorate,  1649- 
1660.  He  is  connected,  however,  in  many  ways,  with  the 
preceding  reign,  that  of  Charlca  I.,  1625-1C49,  and  to  aorae 
extent  with  the  succeeding  reign,  that  of  Charles  II., 
1660-1685. 

The  great  historical  events  of  this  period  are  the  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  power,  ending  in  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  King  and  the  execution  of 
the  latter;  the  brief  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
Cromwell ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Note. — The  writers  of  this  period,  being  very  numcroiui,  are  di- 
vided into  four  Sections:  1.  The  Poete,  beginning  with  Milton;  2.  Po- 
litical and  Miscellaneous writen,  banning  with  Clarendon;  3.  Wrilera 
belonging  k>  the  Established  Church,  beginning  with  Bishop  Hall ;  4. 
Non-Conformbt  wrilera,  beginning  wilb  Baxter. 

I,    THE  POETS. 

Milton. 

John  Milton,  1608-1674,  if  not  the  greatest  of  English 

poets,  is  second  to  Shakespeare  only.    Milton's  chief  poem, 
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Two  Admired  TraatUet.— About  the  same  time,  1644,  Milton  pub- 
lished his  two  proee  works  which  have  been  most  admired,  A  Tn^tate 
on  Education,  and  Areopagitica,  or  A  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing. 

Appointment  as  Latin  Soeretarj.  —  In  1648,  Milton  was  appointed 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  he  afterwards  held  the 
same  office  under  Cromwell.  This  office  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  matters  of  diplomacy  being  then  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  Latin. 

Work  as  Secretary.  ~  The  business  of  the  Secretary,  however,  at 
least  as  conceived  by  Milton  himself,  was  not  only  to  write  the  dis- 
patches to  foreign  governments,  but  to  compose  from  time  to  time  such 
treatises  on  afiairs  of  state  as  might  be  needed  to  vindicate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Government  before  the  public  tribunal  of  the  world. 
An  abler,  more  conscientious,  or  more  independent  advocate,  probably, 
was  nevA"  raised  up  for  any  great  political  party.  His  various  "  Trac- 
tates'' are  as  celebrated  in  their  way  as  was  the  military  or  the  politi- 
cal career  of  Cromwell,  and  are  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

The  titles  of  some  of  these  essays  arc  the  following :  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Maglntrates,  Proving  that  it  is  lawful  to  Call  to  Account  a 
Tyrant  or  Wicked  King ;  Eikonoklastes,  literally  "  The  Image  Breaker,'* 
written  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  book  put  forth  by  the  royalist  party, 
called  Eikon  Basilike,  "The  Royal  Image;"  and  A  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England  against  Salmasius. 

Controversy  with  Salmasius. — This  work  was  written  In  Latin,  and 
was  the  crowning  effort  of  Milton's  genius  in  political  writing.  Sal- 
masius was  the  picked  champion  of  the  royalist  party  on  the  continent. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence,  and  had  written,  also 
in  Latin,  A  Defense  of  Cliarlea  I.  It  was  the  appeal  of  the  royalists 
against  the  republicans,  and  was  trumpeted  throughout  Europe  as  un- 
answerable. Milton's  reply  was  so  crushing  in  its  force  that  Salmasius 
is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  the  mortifying  defeat 

After  the  Sestoration. — On  the  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Bestoration  of  the  Stuarts,  Milton  found  it  necessary  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  the  public  view  until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  in 
1600. 

His  Blindness. — In  1653,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  political  labors, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  them,  Milton  became  totally  blind.  He 
had  from  youth  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  excessive 
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use  of  them  in  thiB  season  of  intense  excitement  hastened  the  final  dis- 
aster. Several  of  his  political  Tractates,  and  all  his  longer  Poems, 
were  composed  while  he  was  thus  shut  out  from  all  sight  of  the  exter- 
nal world. 

Milton  was  three  times  married,  hut  had  surviving  children  only  hjr 
his  first  wife, — three  daughters. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the  celehrity  of 
his  writings,  he  was  an  object  of  great  interest  and  reverence  to  for- 
eigners visiting  England,  and  his  house  was  often  thronged  with  distin- 
guished visitors. 

The  Paradise  Lost,  commenced  many  years  before,  was  published  in 
1667;  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistcs  were  published  in  1671. 

Slow  Beeognition  of  the  Poem.  —  Milton's  great  poem,  after  its  com- 
pletion, had  to  wait  two  years  before  it  could  find  a  publisher,  and  even 
then  its  way  to  fame  was  very  slow.  The  whole  amount  received  by 
him  and  his  family  from  the  copyright  of  it  was  only  £28. 

The  odium  attached  to  him  for  his  championship  of  a  defeated  po- 
litical party  was  doubtless  one  cause  of  so  tardy  a  recognition.  "  Wal- 
ler, not  Milton,  was  long  considered  the  Virgil  of  the  nation."  — Lon- 
don  Quarterly,  Waller  himself,  in  the  heyday  of  his  pride^  wrote  these 
words :  **  The  old  blind  schoolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath  published  a 
tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man :  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a 
merit,  it  hath  no  other." 

Maeanlay  on  Hilton. — The  noblest  piece  of  criticism  in  the  language 
is  Macaulay's  celebrated  essay  on  Milton,  first  published  in  the  Edin- 
boigh  Review.  Milton  has  found  at  length  a  worthy  biographer,  also^ 
in  Prof.  Masson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  following  extracts  are  from  Ma- 
caulay's celebrated  essay. 

His  Mqjestie  Patience,—**  It  erer  despondency  and  asperity  conid  be  excused 
In  any  man,  they  might  have  been  excused  in  Hilton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind 
orercame  eTery  calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  d»* 
mestic  afflictions,  nor  political  diflappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neg- 
lect, had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  Ills  spirits  do  not  seem 
to  hare  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious,  per- 
haps stem ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  suflTerings  could  render  sullen  or  fretfal. 
Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  fh>m  his  travels,  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinction,  and  glowing  with 
patriotic  hopea,  such  it  continued  to  be  when,  after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his 
hovel  to  die.*' 

CMef  CharaeterUtic  of  hU  l\>e«ry.— **The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  poetry  of  Hilton  is  the  extreme  rsmoteneas  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which 
It  Mto  oa  the  mtdor.    Its  effsot  if  prodooed,  not  to  mncli  bf  what  It  axprsisss,  as  bj 
18  K 
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what  it  raggetta:  not  lo  nmch  bj  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conrejB,  as  bj  other 
Ideas  which  are  connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through  cundoctors. 
The  most  onimaginatiTe  man  must  nnderatand  the  Iliad.  Homer  giree  him  bo  choice, 
and  requires  from  him  no  exertion,  but  takes  the  whole  upon  liimseU^  and  sets  the 
images  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The  works  of 
Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or  ei^jojed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate 
with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  floished  pk:ture,  or  play  fur  a  mere  pa»> 
•ire  listener.  He  sket4:he8,  and  leaves  others  to  flII  up  the  outline.  Ue  strikes  th* 
kej-note,  and  expects  his  hearvrs  to  make  oat  the  melody.** 

The  JEnchanhneni  of  his  Ver»e.  —  "  We  often  hear  of  the  magical  infloenoa 
of  poetry.  The  expression  In  general  means  nothing :  but  applied  to  the  writings  of 
lliltoi),  it  is  most  appropriate.  Ilis  poetry  nets  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies 
less  in  its  obTioQS  meaning  than  io  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of  enchantment. 
No  sooner  are  they  pronounced,  than  the  past  is  pmcnt  and  the  distant  near.  New 
forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  borial-places  of  the  memory 
give  up  their  dead.** 

1/ Allegro  and  U  Penseroeo.  —  **  In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  pecu- 
liar manner  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  Allegro  and  th<>  Penseroso.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  conceire  that  the  mechanism  of  langunge  can  be  brought  to  a  more  cxqut* 
■ite  degree  of  perfection.  These  porms  differ  from  others,  as  attar  of  roses  differs 
fh>m  ordinary  rose  water,  the  close-packed  essence  flrom  the  thin  dilated  mixture. 
They  are  indeed  not  so  mnch.poems,  as  collections  of  hints,  from  each  of  which  tha 
reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  himself.    Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  stauxa.*^ 

WU  Ptoee  Writings,  —  **  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Miltoa 
riioald,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Tlicy  abound  with  passages  compar(>d  with  which  the  finest  declamationa  of 
Borke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  uf  gold.  The  style 
is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
has  the  great  poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in 
which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyrie 
rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  mi^estic  language,  *a  seTenfold  choms  of  halla> 
l^jahs  and  harping  symphonies.*  ** 

Waller. 

Edmund  Waller,  1605-1687,  was  in  his  day  r^arded  as 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  English  literature.  It  is  now  only 
by  sufferance  that  he  holds  in  literature  any  place  at  all. 

Hif  Career.  — Waller  studied  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  almost  continnously  from  his  eighteenth  year  to  his 
death.  Ilis  political  career  was  not  glorious,  to  say  the  least.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  at  first  an  adherent  of  Ilampden.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  royalists,  and  being  detected  in  a  plot  to  re-establish 
the  aathority  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  make  full  confession  in 
abject  terms  and  was  banished  the  kingdom.    He  was  allowed  to  re- 
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tarn  in  1653,  and  soon  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  into  favor 
with  Cromwell,  wliose  pniises  he  sang  in  his  well-known  Panegyric  to 
my  Lord  Protector.  This  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  When  Charles 
II.  was  restored,  Waller  composted  a  similar  poem  on  the  King's  happy 
return,  which  was  not  so  successful.  Thenceforth  his  life  was  un- 
eyentfuL 

Hif  Poemi. — Waller^s  poems  are  nearly  all  short  occasional  pieces, 
chiefly  of  an  amatory  nature.  The  Sacharissa  of  his  verse  was  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  whom  he  wooed  in  vain.  In  connection  with  Godol- 
phin,  Waller  also  translated  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Hif  Popularity.  —  Waller  was  one  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  age 
of  the  Restoration,  and  regarded  as  the  most  elegant  and  refined 
master  of  style.  But  the  following  generation,  and  also  our  own,  are 
more  discriminating  and  more  exacting. 

"  There  are  not,  perhaps,  two  hundred  really  good  lln»»8  In  Waller's  poetry.  Ex- 
traTagant  conceits,  feeble  verses,  and  defcctiTe  rhymes,  are  constantly  recurring, 
although  the  poems,  being  mostly  short,  are  not  tedious.  Or  elerated  imagination, 
profound  thought  or  passion,  he  was  utterly  destitute ;  and  it  is  only  in  detached  paa- 
■agea,  single  stanzas,  or  small  pieces,  finished  with  great  care  and  excellence,  as  th» 
lines  on  a  lady's  girdle,  those  on  the  dwarfu,  and  a  few  of  the  lyrics,  that  we  can  di*- 
cem  that  play  of  fancy,  verbal  sweetness,  and  harmony  which  gave  bo  great  a  name 
to  Sdmund  Waller  for  more  than  a  hundred  years."  —  Oarruth^rt. 

Cowley. 

Abraham  Cowley,  1618-1667,  was  accounted  in  his  day 
the  greatest  of  English  poets.  This  verdict  also  has  long 
since  been  reversed. 

Cowley  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  abilities,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar ;  but  his  poems  lack  truth  and  naturalness.  He  tried  to  make 
poetry  out  of  what  he  had  read  in  books,  instead  of  making  it  out  of 
his  own  experience  of  life. 

Career.— Being  a  royalist,  Cowley  followed  the  Stuarts  into  exile 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  came  in  with  them  at  the 
I^cstoration.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  from  the  restored  family 
such  reward  as  his  fidelity  and  services  seemed  to  warrant,  and  his  last 
days  were  not  happy. 

Poemi.  —  Cowley's  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts:  Mis- 
cellanies ;  Mistress,  or  Love  Verses ;  Pindaric  Odes ;  and  The  Davideis, 
a  heroic  pgem,  celebratix^  the  troablea  of  David. 
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''Who  now  reads  Cowley?    If  he  pleaaes  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit: 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart."  —  Bape, 

Prose  Writings.  —  Cowley  wrote  several  essays  in  prose,  which  are 
now  more  admired  than  his  poems.  In  his  prose  pieces,  he  forgets  the 
conceits  and  appellations  which  mar  his  poetry,  and  gives  a  natural  and 
pleasing  expression  to  his  thoughts.  ''  No  author  ever  kept  his  verse 
and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other."  —  Dr,  Johnton, 

**  The  Bumnen  of  the  Ooart  and  of  the  age  iofpired  Cowley  with  a  portion  of  gal- 
lantry,  bot  he  Meme  to  hare  had  no  deep  or  permanent  paeeion.  He  expreaeee  hie 
lore  in  a  style  almost  as  fkntastic  as  the  euphuism  of  old  Lyly  or  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 
'Poets,*  he  says,  *are  scarce  thought  free  men  of  their  company,  without  paying  some 
duties  and  obliging  themselres  to  be  true  to  love ; '  and  it  is  evident  that  he.  himself 
composed  his  '  Mistress*  as  a  sort  of  task-work.  There  is  so  much  of  this  wit-writing 
in  Cowley's  poetry,  that  the  reader  is  generally  glad  to  escape  from  it  into  his  prose, 
where  he  has  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold,  though  glittering  conceits, 
forced  analogies,  and  counterfeited  passion.  Uis  anacreontic  pieces  are  tlie  happiest  of 
his  poems ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lively,  and  full  of  spirit  They  are  redolent  of  Joy  and 
youth,  and  of  images  of  natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  feelings  as  well  as 
the  fiincy.  His  '  Pindaric  Odes,*  though  deformed  by  meti^thysical  conceits,  though 
they  do  not  roll  the  fbll  flood  of  Pindar's  unnaTigable  song,  yet  contain  toma  nobis 
lines  and  illustrations.*'  —  Chamhmt. 

Wither. 

George  Wither,  1588-1667,  was  a  poet  of  some  note  in  his 
own  day,  who,  after  having  passed  almost  into  oblivion,  has 
in  recent  times  risen  again  into  favor. 

His  Career.  —  Wither  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  suhscqnently 
studied  law,  hut  seems  to  have  neglected  the  profession  for  literature 
and  politics.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  satire  entitled  Abuses  Stript 
and  Whipt,  in  1614.  While  in  prison,  he  composed  a  counter-satire 
dedicated  to  the  King,  which  gained  his  release.  In  1639,  he  took 
part  in  the  King's  expedition  against  the  Scotch,  but  soon  after  turned 
to  the  other  side  and  joined  the  Parliament  forces.  Under  Cromwell, 
he  was  made  Major<}eneral  of  the  County  of  Surrey.  After  the  Resto- 
ration, however,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  Vox  Vulgi. 

Wither  was,  until  recently,  neglected  by  critics  and  the  public ;  and 
his  restoration  to  notice  is  due  chiefly  to  the  praises  of  Southey,  Lamb, 
and  others  in  the  present  century. 

Works.  — Wither  was  an  exceedingly  voluminous  writer.  The  list 
of  his  separate  publications  nombers  nearly  one  hundred.    Among  the 
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best  are  his  Shepherd^s  Hunting,  Wither's  Motto  (Nee  habeo,  nee  careo, 

nee  euro),  Faire-Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Philarete,  The  Hymns  and 

Songs  of  the  Church,  CuUectiou  of  Emblems,  Ilullelujuh,  or  Britaiu^s 

Second  Remembrancer,  etc. 

**  DismiMing  with  coateiupt  the  paerilitieg  and  conceits  which  deformed  the  pages 
of  M  many  of  his  contemporarii's,  he  cultivated,  with  almost  uniform  assiduity,  a  iim- 
plicity  of  style  and  au  expression  of  natural  sentiment  and  fvoling  which  have  occa^ 
■ioned  the  reTival  of  his  choicest  compositions  In  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will 
fbrever  stamp  them  with  a  permanent  Talue."  —  Drake. 

Herrick. 

Robert  Herrick,  1591-1662,  was  a  lyric  poet  of  consider- 
able note,  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Res- 
toration. 

HU  Career.  —  Herrick  was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  holy  orders  and  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  with  a 
vicarage,  but  was  ejected  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  living.  He  was  e([ually  unclerical  in  his  man- 
ner of  life  and  in  his  writings.  He  was  a  frequenter  of  taverns,  where 
he  ''quaffed  his  mighty  bowl''  with  Ben  Jonson  and  other  boon  com- 
panions. His  verse  is  mostly  of  the  light,  anacreontic  kind,  and  some 
of  it  is  loose  and  licentious. 

Workf. — Herrick  published  Noble  Numbers,  or  Pious  Pieces,  con- 
taining only  hymns  and  other  religious  lyrics ;  also,  Hesperides,  con- 
taining both  devotional  pieces  and  anacreontics,  or ''  works  human  and 
divine,"  as  he  himself  styled  them,  and  the  two  kinds  are  sadly  mixed 
up.  With  all  his  irregularities,  however,  he  was  a  genuine  poet,  and 
often  wrote  with  singular  sweetness  and  beauty.  Some  of  his  short 
lyrics,  Cherry  Ripe,  Gather  the  Rose  Buds  while  ye  may.  To  Blossoms, 
To  Daffodils,  To  Primroses,  Ac.,  are  often  quoted.  The  following  lines 
leem  to  show  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  repented  of  his  errors : 

"For  these  my  unbaptized  rhymes. 

Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, 

For  every  sentence;  clauf^  and  word, 

That 's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  O  Lord  I 

Forgive  me,  Glod,  and  blot  each  line 

Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 

But  if,  'mongst  all,  thon  findest  one 

Worthy  thy  benediction, 

That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 

The  gloiT  of  my  work  and  me." 
18* 
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"  The  poet  might  better  have  erlnced  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  hii  contrition  bf 
blotting  out  the  unUnptistid  rhymes  himeelf,  or  not  reprinting  tliom ;  but  the  ranity 
of  the  author  probably  triumphed  orer  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gayety  was 
the  natural  element  of  Ilerrick.  His  mnse  was  a  goddess  fidr  and  free,  that  did  not 
muTe  happily  in  serious  numbers.  There  is,  in  his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced 
gayety  and  natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  chiefly  from  the  impulses  of  his 
own  cheerful  and  happy  nature.  The  select  beauty  and  picturesquenc«s  of  Herrick*s 
language,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  roiu,  is  worthy  of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his 
Tersification  is  harmony  itself.  Ills  rentes  bound  and  flow  like  some  exqtiisite  lirely 
melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood  and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  eTcry  turn 
and  winding.  The  strain  is  short,  and  sometimes  fantastic ;  but  the  notes  long  linger 
in  the  mind,  and  take  their  place  forever  in  the  memory.  One  or  two  words,  such  as 
'gather  the  rose-buds,*  call  up  a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers,  and 
mnaic    This  is,  and  ever  must  be,  true  Dpetry.** — C%aiii6eri. 

Suckling. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  1608-1642,  was  pre-eminently  the 
cavalier-poct  of  the  times  of  Charles  I. 

Career. — Suckling  studied  at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1627,  he  came  into  the  poesession  of  large  estates,  went 
abroad,  and  in  1631  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolpho^.  In 
1632  he  returned  to  England,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  gay 
cavalier.  When  the  King  undertook  his  expedition  against  the  Scotch, 
Suckling  raised  a  troop  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  brilliantly  capari- 
soned, at  his  own  expense.  At  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  however,  they 
broke  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  This  furnished  the  occasion 
for  innumerable  satires  and  lampoons.  Suckling's  next  exploit  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  Strafford  from  the  Tower,  which  obliged 
him  to  flee  to  the  continent  He  died  soon  afterwards  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four. 

His  Works.  —  Suckling's  poetical  works  are  of  three  kinds,— his 
dramas,  which  are  of  little  value,  his  longer  pieces,  which  are  not  much 
read,  and  his  ballads  and  songs.  These  last  have  placed  Suckling  at 
the  very  head  of  English  writers  of  song.  They  are  not  characterized 
by  any  very  profound  emotion,  but  are  unsurpassed  for  sprightliness 
and  ease.  His  Ballad  on  a  Wedding,  Tell  me  ye  Juster  Deities,  When, 
Dearest,  I  but  think  of  Thee,  and  others,  are  among  the  gems  of  song. 
In  the  Ballad  on  the  Wedding  occur  the  oft-quoted  lines — 

"  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 
As  if  they  feared  the  light." 

A  Selection  fh>m  his  Works,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Remarks  on  his  Writing! 
and  Genlna,  was  published  in  1836  by  the  Ber.  Alfred  Sncklinx- 
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Samuel  Butler,  1612-1680,  was  a  humorous  writer  of 
great  celebrity. 

Batler^B  chief  work,  Hudibras,  ib  a  sort  of  English  Don  Quixote. 
Hudibras  is  imijerBally  received  as  one  of  the  beet  works  of  wit  and 
humor  to  be  found  in  the  language.  The  wit  indeed  often  depends 
upon  circumstances  and  allusions  with  which  the  public  are  no  longer 
fiimiliar,  and  therefore  the  work  is  not  so  generally  read  as  it  once  was. 
Still  it  is,  and  it  will  ever  be,  a  great  favorite.  The  object  of  the  poem 
was  to  ridicule  the  Puritans. 

**  It  is  not  0DI7  the  best  burlesqup  poem  written  against  the  Paritaos  of  that  a^,  lo 
fertile  in  satire,  but  it  is  the  best  burlesqae  in  the  £ngHsh  language.  The  same  amount 
of  learning,  wit,  shrewdness,  ingenious  andHeep  thought,  felicitous  illustration,  and 
irresistible  drollery,  has  never  been  comprised  in  the  same  limits."  —  CfuoHben. 

Another  poem  of  Butler's,  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,  desi^fued  as  a  satire  upon  tb» 
Boyal  Society,  was  also  an  admirable  pruduction. 

Thomas  Carew,  1589-1639,  was  a  poet  and  a  gay  courtier 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Carew's  poetry,  chiefly  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs,  was  of  the 
conventional  kind  then  in  fashion.  It  aimed  at  graceful  compliment 
and  gallantry  rather  than  at  truth.  All  his  pieces  are  sliort  and  occa- 
sional, except  one,  a  Masque,  Coelum  Britannicum,  written  by  command 
of  the  King.    His  songs -were  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time. 

**  Among  the  poets  who  have  walked  In  the  same  limited  path,  he  is  pre-eminently 
beautiful,  and  deservedly  ranks  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  gave  a  cultivated 
grace  to  our  lyrical  strains.'*  —  OampbM, 

Sib  Wiixiam  Davenant,  1605-1668,  had  a  high  reputation  in  his 
day  as  a  dramatist  lie  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  Poet  Laureate,  and 
at  his  death  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  inscription, 
•'O  Rare  Sir  William  Davcnaut!" 

Anthony  Wood's  Atieount,  —  K  part  of  Anthony  Wood's  account  of  him  tt 
worthy  of  note  for  the  reference  which  it  contains  to  another  and  mnch  greater  poet: 
•*  His  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  good  wit  and  conversation,  in  which 
she  was  imitated  by  none  of  her  children  but  by  this  William.  The  father  *  *  was 
a  very  good  and  discreet  citizen,  yet  an  ailmirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play-makers, 
especially  Shakespeare,  who  frequented  his  house  in  his  Journeys  between  Warwick- 
•hire  and  London.'* 

Poliiieal  TroubleM. —In  the  political  commotions  resulting  In  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  Sir  William  became  involved,  lioing  a  royalict.  He  was  imprisoned  at 
difTerent  times,  lived  abroail  a  while,  was  released  from  the  Tower  by  the  interposition 
of  Milton,  a  brother  poet,  and  on  the  Restoration,  himself  interposed  for  the  protao* 
lion  of  Milton  from  the  fury  of  the  monarchists. 
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changed  his  purpose.  He  published  a  yolume  of  Poems,  under  the 
title  of  Castara ;  The  Queen  of  Arragon,  a  Tragi-Comedy ;  and  A  His- 
tory of  Edward  IV. 

**The  poetry  of  HablngtoD  if  th«t  of  a  pnre  and  amiable  mind,  torned  to  Teniflca^ 
tion  bjr  the  coitoms  of  the  dajr,  haring  a  real  paaeion  for  a  ladj  of  birth  and  Tirtue, 
the  Outara,  wliom  he  afterward*  married :  but  it  diiplays  no  great  original  power,  nor 
is  it  by  any  meaut  exempt  from  the  ordinary  blemiehet  of  hyperbolical  compliment 
and  Ikr-fetched  iougery.'*  —  HaOam. 

Sib  Richard  Fanshawe,  1608-1666,  was  a  feunous  scholar  and 
negotiator  in  his  day. 

Fanahawe  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  trarelled  a  good  deal  on  the  continent,  and 
wmi  employed  in  the  foreign  diplomatic  lerrice  of  the  goTommont.  Ue  died  at  Mad- 
rid, while  ambaaeador  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Hij  works  are  chiefly  Tranelationn :  The 
Loeiad  of  Oamoent ;  The  Faithful  Shepherd  of  Ouarino,  etc ;  aleo,  Original  Letter*  and 
Negotiationa  of  Sir  Richard  Fanahawe,  4to. 

Aim  HAaazsoir,  Lad]/  FiMnshawe^  162S-1680,  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  wrote  a  Tolume  of 
Memoirs,  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  times. 

8iB  John  Dekham,  1615-1668,  was  bom  of  distinguished  parentage, 
and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  University  education ;  but  he  was  con- 
sidered slow  and  dull,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  vice  of  gambling. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  however,  he  published  The  Sophy,  a  Tragedy, 
which  at  once  made  him  famous. 

**  He  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rc\)elIion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody 
was  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it."  —  WaUar. 

This  was  followed  two  years  after  by  Cooper*s  Hill,  a  Poem,  which  still  (brther 
established  his  reputation.  **  Cooper's  Hill  is,  and  erer  will  be,  the  standard  of  good 
writing.** — Drgden. 

He  wrote  also  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  Cato  Ifivfor,  etc  **  Denham  is  deserredly 
considered  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry.  Denham  and  Waller,  according  to 
Prior,  improTed  our  Tersiflcation,  and  Dryden  perfected  it.*'  — i>r.  Johmmm. 

RiCHABD  Crashaw, 1650,  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  this  period, 

was  a  clergyman  and  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Eaglish '  Church, 
who  went  over  to  the  Catholics. 

Crashaw  afterwards  settled  in  Paris,  where  Cowley  found  him  in  great  pecuniary  dis* 
tress.  He  died  abroad.  He  published  a  rolume  of  Latin  poems  which  are  well  spoken 
of  In  one  of  them  occurs  the  original  of  the  beautiful  metaphor  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Dryden,  about  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine :  **The  modest  n-ater  saw 
its  Ood  and  blushed,**  —  Nympka  pudira  Drum  vidit^  d.  erHhuit.  Crashaw  piil»Iished  also 
a  Tolume  of  English  poems :  Steps  to  the  Temple ;  The  Delif^hts  nf  the  Muses ;  Music's 
Duel,  etc.  He  made,  also,  translations  from  the  Latin  and  the  Italian,  which  hare 
been  admired  for  their  elegance.    He  was  a  great  (krorite  with  Cowley. 
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**Po6t  and  nint!  to  thee  alone  are  giren 
The  two  molt  sacred  namoa  of  earth  aud  heaTen." — Cbiel^. 

William  Cabtwrioht,  1G11-1G43,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  cele- 
brated in  Ills  day  almost  equally  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  and 
for  his  poetry. 

Oartwright  was  Lectnrer  on  Metaphysics  in  the  Unirertityf  and  Junior  Proctor,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  publinhed  The  Ro\al  Slave,  a  Tragi  •  Comedy ; 
Tragi-Comedies  and  Other  Poems,  etc.  **  lie  became  the  most  florid  and  seraphical 
preacher  in  the  UniTersity."  —  WiMxTM  Athen,  Oxtm. 

**Gartwright,  rare  Cartwright,  to  whom  all  miist  bow. 
That  was  the  best  preuchur,  aud  best  poet  too."  —  John  Leigh. 

"It  is  dilBcult  to  conceive,  from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  why  he  should 
hare  obtained  such  extraordinary  applause  and  reputation.  Ilid  pieces  are  mostly 
■hort,  occasional  prodactious,  addretises  to  ladies  aud  noblemen,  or  to  his  brother 
poeta,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or  slight  amatory  efTusions  not  dLttinguished  for  elegance 
or  fancy.  Ills  youthful  virtues,  liis  learning,  loyalty,  and  admiration  of  geuins  seem 
to  have  mainly  contributed  to  his  p<>pulanty,  and  his  premature  death  would  renew 
and  deepen  the  impression  of  his  worth  and  talents."  —  CfumUm%, 

Richard  Lovelace,  1618-1658,  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
-poems  entitled  Lucasta,  Lux  Casta,  signifying  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverel. 

IiOTelaoe  was  son  of  8ir  William  Lovelace.  He  was  a  loyalist,  served  under  Charles 
L,  and  was  imprisoned  until  the  King's  death. 

**  Richard  Lovelace,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  may  be  taken  as  an  impersonation 
of  the  cavalier  of  the  civil  wars,  with  much  to  charm  the  reader  and  still  more  to 
capUrata  the  lair.**— ifus  Mitford, 

Charles  Cotton,  1630-1687,  a  Cambridge  scholar,  gained  some 
celebrity  as  a  translator  and  a  humorous  poet. 

Among  his  works  are  some  of  Lucian*s  Dialogues  into  English  Fustian;  Ylrgtl 
Travestie  ["Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar,  disgusting,  or  licentious  than  his  parodies 
on  Virgil  and  Lncian."] ;  and  Voyage  to  Ireland,  a  humorous  poem. 

Cotton  was  a  cheerful,  witty,  and  accomplished  man,  but  utterly  devoid  of  prudenca 
in  his  affairs,  and  always  in  debt.  Even  his  marriage  to  a  Countess  Dowager,  with  a 
jointure  of  £1500  a  year,  did  not  suffice  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Ho  was  espe- 
cially devoted  to  ^ngling;  and  one  of  his  best  claims  to  continued  memory  is  his  dis* 
cipleship  to  g^ood  old  Izaak  Walton,  to  whose  Complete  Angler  Cotton  wrote  an 
appendix  or  continuation,  IIow  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream. 

William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  1592-1676,  a  zealous 
partisan  of  Charles  I.,  wrote  several  works :  Five  Comedies ;  The  Tri- 
umphant Widow ;  System  of  Horsemanship,  etc 

Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 1673,  was  the 

aathor  of  many  works. 
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The  following  are  her  chief -works :  Phitoeophical  Fancies ;  Poems  and  Fancies ;  The 
World's  Olio ;  Natare's  Picture  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil ;  Letters  and  Poems ;  Grounds 
of  Natural  Philosophy;  Observation  upon  Experimental  Philosophy;  Philosophical 
and  Physical  Opinions ;  Sociable  Letters ;  Orations ;  Twenty-Six  Plays ;  Life  of  William 
Carendiith,  Duke  of  Newcastle  [her  husband],  etc 

**  I  imsgine  all  those  who  have  read  my  former  books  will  say  I  hare  writ  enough, 
unless  they  were  better ;  but  say  what  you  will,  it  pleaseth  me,  and  since  my  delights 
are  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor: 

**  For  had  my  brain  as  many  fancies  in  *t 
To  All  the  world,  I  'd  put  them  all  in  print ; 
No  matter  whether  they  be  well  or  ill  exprest. 
My  will  is  done,  and  that  pleases  woman  best.** 

''She  was  the  most  Toluminous  writer  of  all  the  female  poets,  and  had  a  great 
dealofwit.**— Jooobt. 

"  Her  person  was  rery  graceftil.  She  was  most  indefktigable  in  her  studies,  con- 
templations, and  writings ;  was  truly  pious,  charitable,  and  generous,  and  a  perfbct 
pattern  of  coi^jugal  love  and  duty.**  —  Ballard, 

**  A  fertile  pedant,  with  an  abounding  passion  for  scribbling  I  **  —  J7oraoe  WalpoU. 

BiCBAftD  Bromb,  —  1652,  was  a  dramatist  of  good  repute.  He  was  originally  a 
■errant  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  wrote  fifteen  plays.  Those  best  known  are  The  JoTial 
Grew ;  The  Northern  Lass ;  The  Court  Beggar ;  and  The  City  Wit. 

Aux4in>n  Bromb,  1620-1666,  was  a  satirical  poet,  who  exercised  his  gifts  at  the 
•xpense  of  the  Roundheads.    The  Cunning  Lovers,  a  Comedy ;  Fancy's  Festivals,  stc 

SiBHBT  GoDOiPHiir,  1610-1643,  was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  his  time.  He  was 
•lain  in  battle,  fighting  on  the  King's  side.  Ho  wrote  several  original  poems,  and 
translated  the  Loves  of  Dido  and  JCneas,  ftrom  YirgiL 

RiOHAmn  Braithwait,  15^1673,  was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  the  first  half  of  tha 
■eventeenth  century.  Works :  The  Prodigal's  Tears ;  The  Golden  Fleece ;  The  Poet's 
Willow;  Survey  of  History;  Solemn  Jovial  DispuUtion;  English  Gentleman;  English 
Gentlewoman,  Ac,  Ac. 


II.    POLITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clarendon. 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  aarendon,  1608-1673,  was  an 
eminent  writer  and  statesman  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  IL 

Career. — Clarendon  favored  the  Stuart  cause,  but  with  moderation. 
After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Clarendon  remained  abroad  with 
Charles  11.,  and  came  in  with  the  Bestoration.    He  was  at  the  head 
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of  the  ministry  under  Charles  II.,  and  his  daughter,  Ann  Hyde,  was 
married  to  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Two  of  his  descend- 
ants through  her  became  Queens  of  England — Mary  and  Anne.  ''  For 
some  time,  no  minister  was  ever  possesfied  of  more  absolute  authority." 
— Hume.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  his  coun- 
sels. The  Tories,  to  whose  party  he  belonged,  regarded  his  adminis- 
tration as  wise  and  beneficent :  the  Whigf^,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
it  as  disastrous.  "  The  circumstance  that  he  had  long  been  an  exile 
completely  disqualified  him  for  the  supreme  direction  of  afiSiirs.'' — Jlfa- 
eaulay.  On  the  accession  of  the  \\Tiigs  to  power,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office  and  driyen  into  exile,  and  he  ended  his  days  abroad,  though 
after  his  death  his  remains  were  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Works.  — Clarendon's  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  of  the  highest 
Talue.  They  are  important,  not  only  as  authentic  records  of  grave 
historical  transactions,  by  one  who  was  a  chief  actor  in  them,  but  as 
noble  specimens  of  English  literature.  Ills  chief  work  is  his  History 
of  the  Bebellion,  that  is,  of  the  civil  war  connected  with  the  expulsion 
and  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  a  large  work,  printed  usually  in 
6  or  7  vols.  8vo.  Some  of  his  other  works  are :  Character  of  Robert^ 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Brief  View  of 
Hobbes*s  Leviatlian ;  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  Ire- 
land ;  An  Account  of  his  Life,  Ac,  &c.  Clarendon  wrote  also  a  large 
part  of  the  State  Papers  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

"  His  great  work  is  not  written  in  the  stndiod  manner  of  modem  historical  compo- 
sitions, but  in  an  eaivy  flowing  conTersational  stylo;  and  ti  is  generally  esteemed  for 
the  lively  description  which  the  author  gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  obsenra- 
tloD,  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are  narrated  with  that  tnab- 
Dess  and  minuteness  which  only  one  concerned  in  tliem  coold  have  attained ;  but  som« 
allowance  must  be  made,  in  judging  of  the  characters  and  the  transactions  described, 
for  the  political  prejudices  of  the  author,  which,  as  already  seen,  were  those  of  a 
moderate  and  virtuous  royalist.  The  chief  faults  with  which  his  style  is  chargeable, 
are  prolixity  and  involution,  which  render  some  portions  of  the  work  unreadable, 
except  with  a  great  effort  of  attention."  —  Ckamb^n. 

A  Good  Bnle.  — One  of  Clarendon's  niles,  for  the  guidance  of  his  own 
life,  was  to  seek  his  companionship  among  those  better  than  himself; 
and  he  declares  that  "  he  never  was  so  proud,  or  thought  himself  so 
good  a  man,  as  when  he  was  the  worst  man  in  the  company."  He 
adopted  this  rule,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fawning  and  courting  fitvor, 
but  because  of  the  naturally  stimulating  and  elevating  effect  of  asso- 
ciating with  one's  betters. 
14 
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Selden. 

John  Selden,  1584-1654,  was  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a 
statesman  and  a  jurist,  and  as  a  writer  on  legal  and  politi- 
cal subjects. 

CarMT.  — Selden  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  renowned  among 
hiB  contemporaries  for  his  learning  and  acumen.  He  was  well  yersed 
in  the  classic  and  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  ancient  and  interna- 
tional law.  In  1629  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
sedition.  He  represented  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the  notorious  Cong 
Parliament,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
he  did  not  take  any  decided  part. 

Works,  —  Strictly  fpeakinK,  Solden's  name  does  not  belong  to  Engllih  literatare, 
M  his  works  were  chiefly  composed  in  Latin.  Prominent  among  them  are  his  treatise 
OS  the  Syrian  Divinities  IDe  Diit  Syri$\  his  Mart  CUnuum  or  Closed  Sea,  written  to 
maintain  England's  exclnsiTe  right  to  the  sea  against  Grotins's  Mare  Librum,  his  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  his  Commentaries  on  Fleta, 
an  English  legal  treatise  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  of  Edward  IL 

Selden  was  hi«{hly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  personal  character  and 
hk  sincere  lore  of  freedom,  and  also  lor  his  brillian|  conTaraational  powers. 

Prynne. 

William  Prynne,  1600-1669,  an  Englbh  Puritan,  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  his  book,  HistrUhMcutix,  A 
Scourge  for  the  Players,  and  by  the  barbarous  punishment 
to  which  he  was  subjected  on  account  of  it 

Character  of  the  Book.  —  Pryrme's  book  was  a  general  tirade  against 
Btage-pUiys,  as  being  ''sinful,  heathenish,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacleA," 
and  against  the  ''profession  of  play-poets  and  stage-plavers"  and  the 
"frequenting  of  stage-plays,^'  as  being  "unlawful,  infamous,  and  mis- 
beseeming  Cliristians,"  "besides  sundry  other  particulars  concerning 
dancing,  diceing,  health-drinking,  &c/'  This  furious  blast  was  no  off- 
hand performance,  but  a  laborious  work,  in  quarto,  on  which  the  author 
employed  several  jears  of  toiL  He  cites,  in  favor  of  his  positions, 
fifty  Synods  and  Councils,  seventy-five  Fathers,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Protestant  and  Catholic  writers,  and  forty  heathen  philosophers.  .The 
references  in  his  book  arc  over  one  hundred  tliousand.  He  quotes  at 
times  from  three  to  five  hundred  authors  on  a  single  poinL 

His  Punishment. — To  silence  so  aadaciouH  a  scribbler,  the  Ooremment  expelled 
him  from  tba  Univarsity,  degraded  him  firom  the  bar,  floed  Um  £5^)00,  Mt  him  twioa 
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OB  tht  pniory,  bomed  his  book  before  his  ejee  by  the  common  hiiDgmaa,  sentenced 
him  to  imprisonment  for  life,  cut  off  both  his  eant.  and  bnrned  npon  both  his  cheeks 
the  Iettei-8  S.  L.,  "ikhisniatic  LitHrller,"  but  accoiding  tu  his  own  version,  Sligmata 
Xatfdif,  **  The  Marks  of  Praise."  Such  were  some  of  the  sweet  persuasires  of  argnment 
in  the  **  good  old  times  I " 

Subsequent  CVf reer.  —  When  the  government  of  Charles  was  orerthrown,  and 
the  Bouudheads  came  into  power,  Fr>iiue  was  released  from  prison  by  order  of  the 
Commons,  restored  to  office,  and  made  a  member  of  Parliament.  Yet  when  the  ques- 
tion came  about  the  execution  of  the  King,  Prynne  stuidily  resisted  the  motion,  and 
being  again  thrown  into  prison  fur  contumacy  and  **  fur  denying  the  supremacy  uf 
Parliament,**  he  wrote  another  treatise  attacking  Cromwell  and  the  army  as  sturdily 
as  he  had  attacked  the  Players  and  IMaygoers.  At  the  Rcsturation,  when  Charles  IL 
and  the  Royalists  came  again  into  power,  Prynne  was  once  more  at  large,  and  the 
object  of  courtly  fkvor. 

A<«  Cftaraefer.  —  Individnolity  bristled  all  over  him,  making  him  tronblesome 
as  an  opponent,  and  not  altogether  comfortablu  as  a  friend ;  and  he  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  days  fighting  awuy  in  the  great  war  of  opinions.  The  number  of  his 
works,  many  of  them  large  and  volnminous,  is  over  fifty.  A  large  part  of  them  aro 
directed  against  the  Catholics.    Nearly  all  of  them  aio  stoutly  controversial. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  1605-1676,  was  a  political  writer 
of  some  oote  in  this  period. 

Career.  —  He  was  son  of  Sir  James  ^^^hitelocke,  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish judge ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament.  His  policy  was  vacillating, 
adyene  to  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  King,  and  yet  not  wholly  in 
favor  of  energetic  measures  of  rcsiHtance.  He  was  made  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  occupied  several  prominent  positions  under 
Cromwell.  In  1653  and  1654  he  was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Sweden. 

Works.  —  Wh!teIocke*8  Jonmal  of  his  embassy,  published  in  1772,  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  written  of  his  works,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Sweden.  During  his  life  he  published  a  work  in  favor  of  Monarchy  as  the  best  form 
of  government,  and  several  Speeches.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Memorials  of  Eng^ 
liKh  AfTairs,  an  interesting  record  of  the  political  events  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  style  is  somewhat  dull  and  at  times  triviaL 
But  its  mine  as  a  contemporary  record  is  great  and  unquestionable.  Tlie  latest  cdi- 
tion  appeared  at  Oxford,  1852.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  Memorial  of  English  Uis* 
tory  from  the  supposed  expedition  of  Brute  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which 
was  published,  1700,  by  William  Penn,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  Notes  upon 
the  King's  Writ  for  choosing  Members  of  Parliament  is  a  learned  treatise  on  a  verj 
abstmse  point  of  English  law. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1609-1676,  though  celebrated  maiDly 
88  a  jurist,  has  also  an  honorable  record  as  a  man  of  letters. 
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Caraer.  —  Sir  Matthew  studied  at  Oxford,  and  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
was  made  Sergeant-at-Law  in  1652,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1660,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1671 ;  and  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  and  upright  judges  that  ever  graced  the  English 
bench ;  equaUj  honored  for  his  general  knowledge,  legal  attainments, 
and  purity  of  character. 

TForXw.  —  A  oomplote  collection  of  hii  Morml  and  Rellgloiu  Worki  wai  published 
in  2  Tolt^  8to,  1805,  London.  The  beet  known  of  hie  legal  writing!  are  The  History 
of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown ;  The  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England ;  and  the  tract 
on  The  Trial  of  Witches. 

**  His  writings  hare  raised  him  a  character  eqnal  to  his  greatest  predecessors,  and 
will  always  be  esteemed  as  containing  the  best  rationale  of  the  grounds  of  the  law  of 
Xngland.  Nor  was  he  an  inconsiderable  master  of  polite,  philosophical,  and  especially 
theological  learning.** — Dr.  Birch, 

John  Goodwin,  1593-1665,  was  a  sealous  republican  and  inde- 
pendent, and  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  condenmation  of 
Charles  I.    He  is  known  as  "  the  great  Arminian  Puritan." 

Goodwin  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  his  course,  entitled  The  Obstmctors  of  Jus* 
tice,  which,  with  Miltou's  IconoclastM,  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  on  the  Bestora> 
tion.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  The  Divine  Authority  of  Scripture  Asserted ;  Right 
and  Might  Well  Met,  or  a  brief  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  army 
under  Lord  Halifax ;  Bedemptlon  Redeemed ;  Christian  Theology,  etc 

James  Harrinotok,  1611-1677,  educated  at  Oxford,  is  principally 
known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  Oceana,  a  kind  of  political  romance^ 
in  imitation  of  Plato's  Atlantis. 

Harrington  published  also  several  other  political  treatises,  an  essi^  on  Tirgll,  and 
a  metrical  translation  of  four  books  of  the  JBneid.  Harring^n,  although  prolix  and 
Tlsionary,  will  always  be  entitled  to  respect  as  an  early  supporter  of  political  liberty. 

Owx!r  Fkltham,  1608-1678,  was  a  royalist  in  the  cirU  war,  and  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  casuistry  called  The  Resolres. 

JoHH  OonoLPHXN,  1617-1678,  was  a  civilian  of  eminence.  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
King's  Advocate.  Besides  several  works  on  Admiralty  law,  he  wrote  works  of  a  theo- 
logical and  religions  character,  which  give  him  rank  among  the  Puritan  writers .  The 
Holy  Limbec,  fol. ;  The  Holy  Harbor,  a  Body  of  Divinity,  foL,  etc. 

JoHir  CuxTiLAffo,  1613-1659,  was  a  champion  of  the  royal  cause,  who  not  only  fought 
for  it  against  the  Commonwealth,  but  exercised  for  It  his  poetical  talents,  which  were 
considerable.  He  published  The  JCing's  Disguise;  Petition  to  the  Lord  Protector  for 
the  Scots  Rebel,  a  Satire ;  The  Rustic  Rampart ;  Poems,  Orations,  etc.  CUeveland  was 
very  popular  In  his  own  day,  but  has  now  pretty  nearly  passed  into  oblivion. 

ARTHum  AnrasLiT,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  1614-1686,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  the  author  of 
Mvenl  political  and  tbeologioal  works :  Truth  UnTsitod,  with  a  XrsaUsa  on  Tnntob- 
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itantiaUon;  The  Kiog'i  Right  of  Indulgence  in  Spiritual  liatten;  Happy  Futon 
State  of  £nglan(L 

Sib  William  Petty,  1623-1687,  waa  a  pbysiciaii  by  education,  but 
more  distinguished  as  an  early  and  able  writer  upon  politico-economical 
subjects. 

The  bulk  of  Petty's  writings  still  He  nnpnblished,  in  MS.  Of  his  printed  works 
the  beet  perhaps  are :  A  Tract  concerning  Money  (against  laws  limiting  the  rate  of 
interest),  A  Discourse  on  the  Extent  and  Talue  of  Lands,  The  Political  Anatomy  of 
Ireland.  Sir  William  waa  Secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  He  appears  to 
have  anticipated  many  of  the  deductions  of  a  later  age,  and  has  been  pronounced  an 
extraordinary  man. 

Hobbes. 
Thomas  Hobbes,  1588-1679,  achieved  permanent  distinc- 
tion as  a  writer  by  a  philosophical  work  called  The  Levia- 
than, in  which  he  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
political  science. 

Career.  —  Hobbes  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  travelled  on  the  continent 
several  times,  as  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Charles  11.),  Lord 
Cavendish,  and  other  young  noblemen ;  in  1654  returned  permanentiy 
to  England,  and  died  at  the  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^ 
in  whose  family  he  had  served  as  tutor  to  three  successive  gener- 
ations. 

Works.  —  Hobbes  published  a  number  of  works,  among  them  a  translation  of 
Thncydides,  and  an  inferior  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  pronounced  by 
Pope  "  too  mean  for  criticism ; "  also,  treatises  on  Political  Elements,  on  Human 
Mature,  and  on  The  Elements  of  Philosophy.  The  work  last  named  gave  rise  to  a  rio* 
lent  mathematical  discussion  about  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  in  which  Hobbef 
made  himself  ridiculous. 

Xhe  Zevia^an,  —  Hobbes's  fame  rests  almost  exclnslTely  on  his  Leriathan,  or 
The  Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth.  This  treatise,  which  reduces  all 
theory  of  gorernment  to  blind  submission  to  the  ruling  power,  has  been  the  sntiject 
of  more  attention  and  more  denunciation  than  any  other  political  work  in  the  lan- 
guage. At  the  time  of  its  appearance  it  was  denounced  by  writers  of  all  classes.  His 
system  of  ethics  was  declared  to  be  pure  selfishness,  reducing  the  conscience  and  emo- 
tions to  a  mere  Judgment  of  what  succeeds  or  fails.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  reopen  the  judgment  pawed  upon  Hobbes  and  to  consider  his  positions 
more  carefully.  Certain  it  is  that  Hobbes  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent 
thinkers  in  the  annals  of  England,  anticipating  more  than  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
recent  political  science,  while  in  point  of  style  he  may  serve  as  a  model  for  any  age. 

*'  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  fame  remains  in  his  admirable  style,  which  seems 
to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language.  Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  lan- 
guage never  has  more  than  one  meaning,  which  it  never  requires  a  second  thought  to 
take.  By  the  help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind  that  it 
will  not  allow  attention  to  slacken.'*— ;Sir  Jamu  Mackinloth, 
14*  L 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.D.,  1605-1682,  was  a  profound 
thinker  and  a  writer  of  robust  English,  though  he  had  a 
fancy  for  using  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  especially  for 
giving  Latin  titles  to  his  works. 

CMef  Work  —  His  most  celebrated  production  is  Beligio  Medici^  The 
Beligion  of  a  Physician,  which  "was  no  sooner  published  than  it  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  novelty  of  its  paradoxes,  the 
dignity  of  its  sentiment,  the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude 
of  abstruse  allusions,  the  subtilty  of  disquisition,  and  the  strength  of 
language." — Dr.  Scan,  Johnson.  It  was  translated  into  the  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  l>utch,  and  French.  As  a  sequel  to  this  work,  the 
author  wrote  Christian  Morals,  which  is  also  in  high  repute. 

Other  Works,  —  Another  work  ia  FteudodMia  Epidtmiea^  an  Inquiry  into  Tnlgar 
Srrors.  HtfdriotaphiA,  or  Urn-Burial,  was  occasioned  by  the  accidental  discoTery  of  a 
few  buried  urns  in  Norfolk.  **The  extent  of  reading  displayed  in  this  single  treatise 
ia  most  astonishing,  and  the  whole  is  irradiated  with  the  flashes  of  a  bright  and  highly 
poetical  genius,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  any  regular  plan  can  be  discorered  in  the 
work."  —  CUfmingJuim'i  Biog,  Bi$t,  T)ie  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  The  Quincunxlal 
Loienge,  is  a  work  in  which  he  displays  his  learning  and  bis  ingenuity  in  finding 
•very  where  traces  of  this  form :  **  quincunxes  in  heaven  aboTe,  quincunxes  in  earth 
below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  isan,  quincunxes  in  tones,  in  optic  nenres,  in  roots 
of  trees,  in  leares,  in  every  thing."  —  Coleridge,  **  A  reader,  not  watchfbl  against  the 
power  of  hii  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was  the  great  business  of  the 
worid,  and  that  nature  and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a 
qnincun  x." — Jolmscn. 

lAUinimed  IHetUnt.  —  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  fancy  for  a  Latinised  diction  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  carries  this  at  times  to  such  an  excess  as  to  beoome 
almost  unintelliidble  to  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  Latin.  **  Ice  is  only  water  con- 
gealed by  the  fk-igidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  aoquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  con- 
•istency  or  determination  of  its  fluency,  and  emittetfa  not  its  essence,  but  condition 
of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything  properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery 
humidity ;  fur  the  determination  of  qnicksilTer  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  co- 
agulation, and  that  of  oil  and  unctuous  bodies  only  incrassation."  He  used  currently 
such  words  as  ampliate,  diluddate,  manduction,  indigitate,  reminlscential,  erocatlon, 
adTeuient,  ariolation,  lapifldical,  to. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 

John  Wilkins,  D.  D.,  1614-1672,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
though  eminent  as  a  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  is 
chiefly  and  most  favorably  known  as  a  philosophical  writer. 

Career. — Bishop  Wilkins  was  bom  at  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.    He  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    He 
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was  very  zealous  in  the  work  of  founding  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  of  a  philosophical  character.  He  was  appointed 
by  Richard  Cromwell  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  was 
afterwards  ejected.  He  was  subsequently  made  Prebendary  of  London 
and  of  Exeter,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Works,  —  Bishop  Wilkins's  publications  show  him  to  have  b««D  a  man  of  a  philo* 
■ophical  mind,  and  to  have  been  in  many  things  in  advance  of  his  contemponirius. 
The  following  are  his  chief  works:  Essay  towarda  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosoph- 
ical Langnage,  in  which  he  anticipates  the  modern  phonographers ;  Mercury,  or  The 
Swift  and  Secret  Meaaenger,  showing  how  a  yfaai  may  with  Privacy  and  Speed  Com- 
municate his  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Distance,  which  looks  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  Terge  of  Htumblingupon  the  Telegraph  ;  Discovery  of  a  New  Worid,  a 
discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world 
in  the  moon,  with  a  discourse  concerning  the  poaaibility  of  a  passage  thither ;  Discourse 
concerning  a  New  Plunet,  proving  that  it  is  probable  that  our  Earth  is  one  of  the 
planets ;  Mathematical  Mngic,  or  the  wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  mechanical 
Geometry.  He  publi'^hod  alno  a  number  of  theological  works:  Ecclesiastea,  or  The 
Gift  of  Preaching;  The  Gift  of  Prayer;  The  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Be- 
ligion,  Ac. 

Sib  Kexelm  Digby,  E.  R.  S.,  1603-1648,  was  a  courtier  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  lie  was  a  man  of  science  and  letters,  and  during 
his  residence  in  France,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  he  associated 
with  Descartes  and  other  learned  men  on  the  continent.  Digby  returned 
to  England  after  the  Restoration.  lie  was  reputed  to  be  vereed  in  the 
occult  art. 

Besides  several  works  in  Latin, Digby  wrote  the  following  in  English:  A  Conference 
with  srldidy  about  the  Choice  of  Religion  ;  Obecr>-ation8  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Re- 
ligio  Medici ;  Observations  on  Stansa  22,  Canto  9,  Book  II.  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  "con- 
taining a  very  deep  philosophical  commentary  upon  these  mysterious  verses;'*  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  Sympathetic  Powder;  Cbymical  Secrets; 
The  Body  and  Soul  of  Man;  Infullibility  of  Religion,  etc.  Sir  Kenelm  was  quite  «• 
famous  in  his  day  for  the  beauty  of  his  wife  as  for  his  own  talents  and  attainments. 
**  A  lady  of  an  extraordinary  beauty  and  of  as  extraordinary  a  fame.'*  —  (XarencUm, 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  many  pieces  in  her  praise. 

"  'T  were  true  that  I  died  too,  now  she  is  dead, 
Who  was  my  muse,  and  life  of  all  I  said ; 
The  spirit  that  I  wrote  with,  and  conceived : 
All  that  was  good  or  great  with  me,  she  weaved."  —  B.Jomum. 

Thomas  White,  1582-1G76,  an  eminent  Catholic  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Hatton,  in  Essex.  Ho  was  ordained  priest  at  Douay  in  1617,  and  taught  philosophy 
and  divinity  there,  lie  was  also,  for  a  time.  President  of  the  English  College  at  Lis- 
bon, lie  served  for  sevcml  years  on  the  mission  in  England ;  and  resided  at  one  time 
with  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whoso  philosophy  he  supported.  Ills  last  years  were  spent 
in  England,  lie  died  in  London,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  are  in  Latin.    Among  his  English  writings  are  the  following:  Dialogues  Con- 
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cemlng  the  Judgment  of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  Religion ;  Contemplation  of 
HeaTen;  The  Qruund«  of  Ohedienee  and  Oovemment;  Religion  and  Reason  Mutnally 
Corresponding  and  Assisting  Bach  Other;  The  Middle  State  of  Sools,  firom  the  Hour 
of  Death  to  the  Dajr  of  Judgment,  etc. 

Abeabim  Woodhead,  1608-1678,  a  Catholic  writer  of  considerable  note,  was  a  natire 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  distingiUshed  for  his  learning,  and 
WM  made  Fellow.  Becoming  converted  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Fel- 
lowship. He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  teaching  a  few  pupils  in 
Catholic  families,  and  writing  books  in  advocacy  uf  his  adopted  faith.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  works :  Concerning  Images  and  Idolatry ;  Catholic  ThsMS ;  Motives  to 
Holy  Living ;  Compendious  Discoursc^u  the  Bucharist;  Faith  Necessary  to  Salvution ; 
Tlie  Adoration  of  Oqr  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist ;  The  Necessity  of  Church 
Guides ;  Brief  Account  of  Ancient  Churcl)  Qoverument,  etc 

Charles  I.,  Kino  of  England,  1600-1649,  appears  in  the  roll  of 
aathors,  although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  fur  the  papers  attiib- 
ated  to  him  were  written  hj  him. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  Works  appeared  in  sereral  editions.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability,  and  he  may  have  written  these  papers  which  were  thus  issued  in  his  name. 
One  of  these  particulsrly,  whether  written  by  him,  or  by  one  of  his  partisans,  for  the 
purpose  of  awaking  sympathy  in  his  favor,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  called  The  EOccn 
SatOU-e,  or  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.  This 
book  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  and  political  history  of  the  times.  No  less  than  forty- 
seven  editions  of  it  were  circulated,  and  the  pictures  it  gives  of  the  meekness  and  pa* 
tience  of  the  saintly  sufferer,  so  wrought  upon  the  popular  mind  as  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family. 

"It  Would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  he  [Charles  I.]  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  a  man  of  strict  morals  in  private  life.  He  was 
as  good  a  writer  and  speaker  as  any  modem  sovereign  has  been."  —  ifueoulay. 

Vane. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  1612-1662,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  troublous  seventeenth  century. 

Career.  —  Vane  studied  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  extensively  on  the 
continent,  where  he  became  confirmed  in  republican  and  anti-episco- 
pal views.  In  1G35,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  was  there 
elected  governor  for  one  year.  The  next  year,  however,  he  returned  to 
England.  Through  family  Influence  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
but  voluntarily  resigned  this  lucrative  and  honorable  position,  and  joined 
the  Pym  party.  During  the  civil  war  Vane  became  a  leader  of  the  In- 
dependents, as  they  wei'e  called,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles,  was  a 
bitter  and  persistent  opponent  of  Croniweirs  military  dictatorship.  He 
was  even  imprisoned  for  a  few  months  in  consequence  of  his  work,  A 
Healing  Question  Propounded  and  Resolved.    At  the  Restoration 
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Vane  wa«  one  of  the  twenty  exempted  from  the  general  amnesty,  and 
was  tried  and  executed  for  higli  treason. 

Charatrter.  —  Liko  so  muny  others  among  the  Independents,  Yano  was  ahead  of 
his  times.  Ue  was  among  the  very  flrst  to  assert  direct  liberty  of  conscience.  lie 
huted  Presbytery  and  the  Presbyterians  of  that  time  almost  as  much  as  he  hated 
Bishops  and  Episcopacy.  lie  was  restive  under  every  system  of  ecclesiastic  or  other 
domineering.  Moreover  he  was  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic,  '*a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
Cromwell,"  a  vigorous  but  eccentric  intellect.  His  works,  which  are  exchuively 
theological,  contain  much  profound  thought  marred  by  extravagance  and  mysticiain* 
Altogether  be  is  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  age. 

Andrew  Marvell,  1620-1678,  was  a  writer  and  a  political 
leader  of  some  celebrity ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  con- 
nection with  Milton  and  his  early  championship  of  the  merits 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

Marvell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took  an  active  part  in  political 
affairH,  and  from  1660  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Milton,  and  in  1657  was  ap- 
pointed Milton's  a^istant  in  the  Latin  Secretaryship.  His  poems  were 
chiefly  satirical.  The  one  best  known  is  The  Rehearsal  Transposed, 
directed  against  Bishop  Parker,  and  so  effective  in  its  wit  that  Parker 
was  silenced  by  it.  There  is  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  critics  as  to  Marvell's  merits. 

**  There  are  anqnestionably  many  of  his  genuine  poems  which  indicate  a  rich  though 
Ul-cnitivated  fancy,  and  in  some  few  stanzas  there  is  no  little  grace  of  expression. 
The  little  piece  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  entitled  the '  Emigrants,'  the  fanciful  *  Dialogic 
between  Body  and  Soul/  and  the  'Coronet,'  all  contain  lines  of  much  elegance  and 
sweetness.  It  is  in  his  satirical  poems  that,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character 
of  his  mind,  his  fancy  appears  most  vigorous ;  though  these  are  largely  disfigured  by 
the  characteristic  defects  of  the  age,  and  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  entirely  with- 
out merit.  Ilis  Latin  poems  are  amongst  his  best.  The  composition  often  shows  no 
contemptible  skill  in  that  language;  and  here  and  there  the  diction  and  versification 
are  such  as  would  not  have  absolutely  disgraced  his  great  coadjutor,  Milton.  In  all 
the  higher  poetiail  qualities  there  can  of  course  be  no  comparison  between  them." 
—  Henry  Rogtn  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Izaak  Walton. 

Izaak  Walton,  1593-1683,  a  quaint  writer  of  this  period, 
is  held  in  great  repute,  especially  for  his  Complete  Angler. 

Career. — Walton  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  birth.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  had  a  linen-draper's  shop 
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in  London.  In  1643  he  retired  from  business,  and  lived  thenceforth 
in  leisure,  devoting  himself  to  angling  and  reading.  Congeniality  of 
sportH,  aided  by  his  sweetness  x)f  temper,  brought  him  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  famous  men  of  his  times.  His  second  wife  being  a  half- 
sister  of  Bishop  Ken,  he  had  an  additional  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  men  of  letters. 

IForXM.  — TTalton*!  earliest  pnblicatlon  waa  an  elegy  on  Donne,  which  waa  aoon 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  Doctor 'a  life.  In  1653  appeared  The  Complete  Angler, 
or  Tlie  ConteniplatiTe  Sfan'a  Recreation,  an  unpretending  volume  which  at  once  took 
and  baa  ever  since  held  a  place  among  Engliiih  claaaica.  The  book  has  so  much  of  the 
aathor  and  his  quaint,  genial  spirit,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  an  autobiog^phy. 
.  Beaidea  the  Angler,  aud  the  Ufe  of  Donne,  Walton  wrote  Lives  of  Wotton,  Hooker, 
H«rl)ert  and  Sanderson.  These  biographies  vie  in  excellence  with  the  Angler.  They 
have  ever  been  regarded  aa  models  of  pure,  easy  composition.  1Valton*a  life  must  ba 
regarded,  in  its  tranquillity  and  simplicity,  aa  a  striking  phenomenon,  a  perfect  idyl, 
Mnidst  the  turmoil  and  paasion  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Restoration. 

**  Walton's  Complete  Angler  .  .  aeemsby  the  title  a  strange  choice  out  of  all  the 
books  of  half  a  century ;  yet  its  simplicity,  its  sweetness,  its  natural  grace,  and  happy 
intermixture  of  graver  strains  with  the  precepts  of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book 
deservedly  popular,  and  a  model  which  one  of  the  most  Ikmoas  among  onr  late  philoao* 
phers,  and  a  successful  disciple  of  Iiaak  Walton  in  his  lavorite  art,  (Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,)  haa  condescended  (in  hit  Solmonia)  to  imitate." — HaUam, 

Jamu  Howell,  1594-1668,  a  native  of  Wales,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  travelled 
astensively  on  the  continent,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Parliament.  Howell  waa  the 
author  of  over  forty  original  treatises  and  some  translations.  The  only  one  of  hia 
works  generally  known  and  read  is  his  Epistolss  IIo  Elianse,  or  Familiar  Letters,  writ* 
ten  in  part  during  his  imprisonment  It  is  the  second  published  correspondence  of 
the  kind,  and  is  rich  in  curious  lacta  and  incidents  of  English  history. 

Thomas  Stanley,  1625-1678,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley^ 
Knight,  of  Camberlowe  Green,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  traveL 

Stanley  is  noted  in  classical  literature  aa  the  author  of  a  learned  edition  of  JEschylua. 
He  wrote  aloo  The  History  of  Philosophy,  in  4  vols,  fol.,  containing  the  lives,  opinions, 
actions,  and  discourses  of  the  philosophers  of  every  sect.  It  is  a  bulky  and  erudite 
work,  but  so  uncouth  and  obscure  in  style,  that  though  valuable  for  its  stores  of  infor- 
mation, it  haa  l>een  almost  entirely  superseded.  The  following  sentence  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  its  style :  "  Scepticism  is  a  faculty  opposing  phenomena  and  intelligibles 
all  manner  of  ways,  whereby  we  proceed  through  the  equivalence  of  contrary  thinga 
and  speeches,  first  to  suspension,  and  then  to  indisturlntnce.**  Stanley  published  also 
a  Tolume  of  Poems,  partly  original,  and  partly  translations  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and 
Moschus.  These  differ  vastly  from  the  History  in  style,  and  are  clear  and  direct  In 
expression,  though  affected  by  the  conceits  of  the  age. 

Edward  and  John  Phillips,  nephews  and  pupils  of  Mil- 
ton, were  both  men  of  letters. 
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Edward  Philups,  1630-1680,  is  especially  noted  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  English  Dictionary,  being  one  of  the  earliest  authors 
who  undertook  the  task  of  collecting  English  words  in  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary. 

Phillipa'8  work,  A  New  World  of  Worda,  or  A  GeDeral  English  Dictionary,  appeared 
in  1657.  It  contained  many  mistake*  atul  omissioos,  and  was  severely  criticized  by 
Thomas  Blount  in  his  World  of  Errors  Disicovbred  in  the  New  World  of  Words :  yet 
after  all,  it  was  an  important  and  valuable  work.  The  English  Dictionary,  as  we  now 
hare  it,  is  not  the  creation  of  any  one  man,  but  is  a  growth,  continued  through  many 
generations.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  national  wealth  from  many  successive  sources, 
and  Edward  Phillips  was  one  of  the  muny  coutributora  to  the  noble  storehouse. 

Other  Works, — Besides  his  New  World  of  Words,  Phillips  published  Theatmm 
Poetarum,  or  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poets.  This  work  includes  a  large  uumbar 
of  names,  and  in  its  Judgments  upon  dllfprent  authors  Is  supposed  to  give  frequent 
evidences  of  Milton's  helping  hand.  Phillips  published  also  The  Mysteries  of  Lova 
and  Eloquence ;  an  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Dnunmond  of  Uawthornden  ;  A  Life  of 
Milton ;  and  several  other  works. 


John  Phillips, 


-,  wrote  a  defence  of  Milton,  in  Latin ; 


but  subsequently  changed  his  politics,  and  wrote  A  Satire  against 
Hypocrites,  being  an  attack  on  the  character  of  Cromwell. 

Phillips  wrote  also  An  Introduction  to  Astrology,  In  ridicule  of  Lily''s  Christian 
Astrology ;  The  Preaeut  State  of  Europe ;  The  Present  Court  of  Spain ;  The  Qeneral 
History  of  Europe;  The  English  Fortune- Tellers.  He  translated  Don  Quixote  (**a 
Toryrulgar,  unfaitliful,  and  coarse  translation.*' — Ticknor);  Tavernier's  Toyage  la 
Turkey,  2  vols.,  fol.;  Gulot*s  Voyage  to  Constantinople,  etc.,  etc. 

Sir  IIekut  Blouxt,  1G02-1GS2,  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  one  of  whose  an- 
cestors was  tho  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Sir  Ilenry,  who  was  an  alumnus 
of  that  institution,  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Travels  to 
the  Levant,  which  passed  through  many  editions.  lie  wrote  also  Aa  Epistle  in  Praise 
of  Tobacco. 

TiioMAS  Blount,  1G'  S-1G79,  a  Catholic  writer  and  Jurist,  sprang  (torn  a  branch  of  the 
same  family  to  which  Charles,  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Po^io  Blount  belonged.  The 
publications  of  Thomas  Blount  were  numerous:  Qlossographia,  a  Dictionary  of  Ob- 
scure Legal  Terms;  The  Art  of  Making  Devises;  The  Lamps  of  the  Law  and  the 
Li(;hts  of  the  Gospel ;  Tlie  Academy  of  Eloquence,  or  Complete  English  Rhetoric ;  A 
Ciiticism  on  Phillips's  New  World  of  Words;  A  Catholic  Almanac,  etc. 

IIfwrt  Caret.  Earl  of  Monmouth,  159C-1661,  a  nobleman  of  leisure  and  of  cultivated 
tMtes,  translated  into  £nglif«h  several  historical  wnrlxs:  History  of  the  Late  Wan  of 
Cliristendom;  Historical  Relations  of  the  United  rrovinccs;  Politic  Discourses,  from 
the  Italian,  etc. 

JoHt  OoiLBT,  1600-1676,  a  native  of  Scotland,  wm  celebrated  as  a  publisher  In  Lon- 
don. The  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer  ho  himself  tr.inslatcd  —  the  former  alone,  the 
latter  In  company  with  Shlrlc}'.  Among  th#  many  curious  bookswhich  he  printed  was 
one  called  America  and  the  Remarkable  Voyages  thither,  in  a  large  folio  with  many 
maps  and  illustrations. 
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LuT  DUMHI  Punraton, IBIR,  daogbtu-  at  Lard  CoTantrr  ud  wlt<  of  Blr 

John  Faklngtoo,  WH  «mtDeii(  for  bar  pltl]!  4iid  IntdlLiaDne,  wd  vrole  Hiin]  mji 
which  von  held  In  hl(h  Htlmitlon;  The  Oentlililui'i  Callhis,  Tlw  L>d;'i  Olllnf, 
The  QareninicDt  ot  the  ToDgos,  The  Chriillui'i  Ulilbrlght,  The  CouHt  of  th*  Ducaf 
of  Chrlitlu  Plslf.  The  Ait  of  CoDteDtment.    The  ■ulhonhlp  a(  The  Wholf  Dnij  of 


Sd  William  Duodale,  1005-1686,  was  one  of  tha  great  English 
antiqiuriea.  In  comequence  of  hU  eitraordinar;  proficiencj  and  labor 
in  thia  department  of  letten,  he  was  knighted  b;  Charles  L,  and  made 
Outer  KiDg-at-AjmB. 

DBcdda'a  (THtHt  vaik,  UooutlcoD  Aniliouioa,  3  Toli^  fol .  li  neil  to  Daonudir 
B«>kinuIu«M(kr«glite[ofiuclenttltl»,civ[IuidecclHiuthsl.  A  u*ir  tdltloD  of 
tt  wu  pablUbed  <d  1617-30,  contnliilng  Iwo  hunditd  nod  furtj-co*  Tlewi  of  Moou- 
l*T\tt,  Abheji.  Priorin.  and  other  MclealHUal  cdlflcsH.    The  cait  of  the  (nimlnil 

tmn  bout  of  ■Doblerperfomuiu;  ohetbuon  the  luni  of  ueuncy  ud  fulDm  of 
tnUlllssnce,  or  of  iplendor  of  pipor,  Ijpe,  ud  gnphlc  tmhellUhniDaU."  — iJOdte. 
■omt  uf  Dufdilt'i  olhsr  gntt  wochi  on:  Ths  Baniiu«e  of  EngUnd,  IvoU.,  fOl.iTh* 
AnllqDttluofWirwdokihira.roI.iThe  Hlitorr  of  St.  Piol'i  CilhedrmI,  fol.;  Ths  HU- 
lai7orBuhuklDguidDnliiIn|orDlvenFi[iitDdM>nhei,faI.,  otc^etf. 

RlCBAU  Atithi,  l«S-IinT,  pDbllihcd,  In  ItM.  ■  vork  onTh*  OriglMl  ud  Onirlh 
of  PiinllDf  In  Xnglsnil,  whli^b  li  of  Kme  nlnii,  u  It  wu  nude  Itom  orlginiE  malvrUI* 
S>lb>nd  rram  the  public  nconla  of  lb*  kingdom,  fiiit  tb*  •Itampt  thenin  undo  lo 
vob  CuioD  of  the  glorr  of  being  lbs  Bnl  £Dgliib  printec  ma  sol  iscaafal.  Th* 
^oeatloD  hu  been  lonnr  Ktllitf  Id  Cuton*!  bToi. 


Ill,  WHITERS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Hall. 
Joseph  Hall,  X).  D.,  1574-1656,  an  eminent  scholar  and 
■■^ine,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  rose  through  Tari- 
•«  ecelesiaatical  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

■t  the  establkhment  of  the  Commonwealth,  Hall  lost  hia  prefer^ 
"Dt^  and  Was  reduced  lo  straitened  circumatanMB.     His  vtitingB  are 
7  numerous,  chiefly  religioue  and  theol<«:ical,  and  are  held  in  high 
^^ation.      They  haye  been  published  in  12  vola.,  8vo. 

-Th«  followlo,  in  lb»  chlof-  B«tln«,  written  In  hii  jonlh;  Epiitlia; 
•n-  npQO  th.  PrjDdpfll  Pi™g«  >"  ■hsNo"  !««»»"■ :  E'Pli-tlon.  oT 
r»Xt»  ftr.fc     ,^         "^      ,       ,>     -   -  —    .-->-«  \f*Hi»Inne!  EfilBmnatT 
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'^The  first  profstMd  Enxlish  mtirist  U  Bishop  Tlall.  His  satires  are  marked  with  a 
slassical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  raroly  attain^  They  are  replete 
with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment.  The  indignation  of  the  satirist  is  aiways  the 
result  of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the  thorns  of  Kevcre  invectiTo  unmixed  with  the  flowers 
of  pure  poetry.  The  characters  arc  dolineati^d  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their 
discriminations  are  touched  with  the  mofltcrly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  The  rersifl- 
cation  is  equally  energetic  and  elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches  to 
the  modern  standard."  —  WurUm. 

**  The  Contemplations  of  Bishop  Hall  are  among  his  most  celebrated  works.  They 
are  prolix,  and  without  much  of  that  vivacity  or  striking  novelty  we  meet  with  in 
the  devotional  writings  of  his  contemporary  [Jeremy  Taylor],  but  are  perhaps  more 
practical  and  more  generally  edifying." — HaUam, 

*'  He  was  not  uncommonly  called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  pnreness,  plainness, 
and  fulness  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  controversies,  more  happy  at  comments, 
rery  good  in  his  characters,  better  in  his  sermons,  and  best  of  all  in  his  meditations. 
A  witty  poet  when  young,  a  painful  preacher  and  solid  divine  in  his  middle,  a  patient 
■offerer  in  his  old  age."  —  Thomas  FuUer. 

Usher. 

James  Usher,  1580-1656,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church. 

Career.  —  Usher  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after 
filling  various  ecclesiastical  offices  was  made  Bishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  Ireland,  in  1624.  During  the  civil  war  Usher  took  sides 
with  the  King,  and  preached  a  number  of  very  bitter  sermons  at  Ox- 
ford against  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  After  the  King's 
overthrow,  Usher  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford,  and  his  property  in 
Ireland  was  confiscated.  His  popularity  and  personal  qualities,  how- 
ever,  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Such 
was  Usher's  fiime  for  learning  that  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  offered 
him  a  high  position  in  France,  with  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his 
religion.  Cromwell  also  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  Usher's 
scholarship,  and  had  him  interred  in  Erasmus  Chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  the  full  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Works,  —  Usher's  works  are  numcroos,  and  were  regarded  by  his  contemporarlei 
as  marvels  of  research.  It  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  them,  however,  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  has  thrown  them  decidedly  Into  the  shade.  They  are  written 
mostly  in  Latin.  The  best  known  are  his  Vetcrarum  Eplstolamm  Hibemicnram  Syl- 
logs,  a  collection  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Church,  his  Britan- 
nicamm  Ecclesiasticarum  Antiquitates,  a  history  of  the  British  Chorch  fh>m  the 
earliest  times,  his  Original  of  Bishops,  his  De  Romanas  Ecclesiss  Symbolo,  his  Annals 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  Sacred  Chronology,  published  posthumously.  These  last 
two  were  for  a  long  time  the  standardu  of  ecclesiastical  chronology,  and  are  even  still 
followed  in  the  marginal  dates  inserted  in  the  Anthoriied  Tersion  of  the  Bngllah  Bible. 
15 
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Vsher'M  C%ronolo9|f .  — Whaterer  merit  this  work  may  once  hare  poMeoed  has 
long  since  vanialied^Ubber^s  chronology  Is  completely  laperseded  by  the  invettigv 
tiooB  of  modem  science.  The  system  bas  now  no  Taloe  except  •  historical  one,  senr- 
log  as  a  landmark  in  the  progn>as  of  science. 

Usher  hiuiself  was  personally  a  man  of  the  most  amiable,  happy  temperament,  bnt 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  his  works  do  not  erince  more  extent  of  rnading  than 
jadgment  in  deciding  and  originality  in  inveatigating. 

Fuller. 

Thomas  Fuller,  1608-1661,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
Great  Britain,  is  about  as  much  known  for  his  wit  as  for  his 
learning. 

Fuller's  yoluminouB  works  on  church  history,  instead  of  being  the 
doll,  heavy  reading  that  such  works  usually  are,  abound  in  a  quaint, 
epigrammatic  wit  that  makes  them  in  a  high  degree  entertaining  and 
lively. 

Fuller  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  was  noted  from  boyhood 
for  his  scholarship.  He  entered  the  University  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
took  hiB  Bachelor's  degree  at  sixteen,  the  blaster's  at  twenty,  and  was 
chosen  Fellow  at  twenty-three.  He  was  noted  also  for  his  eloquence 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  King,  he  took  the  loyalist  side. 

WttrkB,  —  Hia  principal  works  are  the  following:  TbeChnrch  Iliatory  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Birth  of  Chriit  to  1M8,  fol. ;  Hiftory  of  the  Worthlei  of  England, 
£>!.;  The  Holy  and  the  Profane  State,  fol. ;  The  History  of  the  II0I7  War;  Qood  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times ;  Good  Thoughts  in  WorseTinies ;  5!ixod  Contemplations  in  Better  Times ; 
AndronicDS,  or  the  Unfortunate  Politician ;  David's  Heinous  Sin,  a  Poem,  Ac. 

Character  of  hit  Works.  —  The  Church  nistory  i^i  perhaps  too  gos- 
sipy ioT  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  at  least  not  dull.  The 
Worthies  is  a  collection  of  biographies,  often  from  original  sources, 
and  IB  a  storehouse  of  valuable  knowledge.  The  Holy  and  Profane 
State  is  likewise  mainly  biographical,  —  the  first  part,  or  Holy  State, 
giving  historical  examples  for  imitation,  and  the  second  part,  or  Pro- 
fane State,  giving  examples  to  be  avoided.  All  his  writings  give  evi- 
dence of  varied  learning,  and  all  have  the  peculiar,  epigrammatic  turn 
already  noticed.  He  has  been  censured  by  some  for  want  of  sound 
judgment  as  a  historian.  The  criticism  has  some  foundation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  hard  to  read  a  page  of  his  writings  and  not  to  give  him 
credit  for  entire  honesty  and  good  faith. 

**  His  Worthies  is,  we  believe,  more  generally  p«>maed  than  any  of  \\\*  productions, 
sad  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable ;  suffice  to  say  of  it,  that  it  iri  the  nuMt  fascinating 
■torehonse  of  gossiping  anecdote,  and  quaintnass ;  a  most  delightful  medley  of  int«r> 
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ehuigvd  amoMment,  presenting  entertainment  aa  varied  aa  it  is  inoxhanstlble.  Hit 
Good  Thoaghts  in  Bad  Times,  and  lesser  works,  are  all  eqnally  excellent  in  their  way, 
full  of  admirable  maxims  and  reflections,  a^eeable  sturicK,  and  ingenious  moFaIiz»> 
tions.  It  was,  however,  in  biography  that  Fuller  excelled."  —  Londtm  Betrotptdive 
Mevitw. 

"  Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least  prejudiced  great  man  of  an 
age  tliat  boasted  of  a  galaxy  of  great  men.  In  all  his  numcrousTolumes  on  so  many 
different  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  tliat  you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in 
which  some  one  sentence  out  of  every  three  does  not  deserve  to  be  quoted  for  itself  aa 
a  motto  or  as  a  maxim.  Fuller,  whose  wit  (alike  in  quantity,  quality,  and  perpetuity, 
surpassing  tliat  of  the  wittiest  in  a  witty  age)  robbed  him  of  the  praite  not  less  due 
to  him  for  an  equal  snporlority  in  sound,  ahrewd,  good  sense,  and  ftpeedom  of  intel- 
lect." —  CUm'd^. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.,  1613-1667,  is,  by  general  consent, 
one  of  the  greatest'  glories  of  the  English  pulpit. 

Career. — Taylor  was  bom  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  hie 
father  was  a  barber.  In  the  fierce  conflicts  then  going  on,  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  bent  of  Taylor's  mind  that  he  should  side  with 
the  Royalists.  He  adhered  to  their  party  accordingly,  and  shared 
their  fortunes.  He  was  chaplain  to  Laud  and  to  Charles  I.,  and  Fel- 
low of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Royalists, 
he  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  offices  and  emoluments,  but  frequently 
imprisoned.  During  the  Protectorate,  he  kept  school,  for  a  time,  in 
Wales,  and  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Carberry.  At  the 
Restoration,  he  came  in  with  his  party,  and  was  made  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland.  He  became  also  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  diocese  was  a  troublous  one,  owing  to  the  alienations  and 
heart-burnings  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  his  life 
consequently  was  full  of  vexations  and  distresses.  Yet  amid  all  the 
turmoil  of  the  times,  and  of  his  own  position,  he  maintained  a  cheer- 
ful serenity  of  soul,  worthy  of  the  lofty  ideal  which  he  has  pictured  in 
his  writings. 

Character  of  hit  Writings.  — Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  Spenser  of  theo- 
logical literature.  He  has  the  same  boundless  affluence  of  imagination 
as  Spenser,  the  same  tendency  to  rambling  discursiveness  in  style,  par- 
donable for  the  many  exquisite  nooks  and  comers  of  thought  to  which 
it  so  often  leads,  the  same  veneration  for  kingly  and  ecclesiastical 
pomp  and  state.  It  seems  a  pity  that  Taylor  could  not  have  been  bom 
half  a  century  earlier,  and  formed,  with  Spenser  and  Sidney,  a  part  of 
the  retinue  of  the  stately  Elizabeth.  His  writings,  certainly,  if  groui)ed 
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at  ally  belong  generically  to  the  same  claas  as  The  Fairy  Queen,  The 
Arcadia,  and  The  Defence  of  Poesie. 

Works,  — While  in  his  ■eclasion  in  Walei,  Taylor  wrote  his  best  known  works: 
Holy  Living,  Holy  Dying,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  The  Great  Exemplar,  or  a  life  of 
Christ,  and  a  collection  of  prayers,  called  The  Golden  Grove.  Ilis  pen,  however,  was 
always  busy,  and  his'writings  are  enough  to  fill  several  large  folios.  They  have  been 
published,  with  a  life  by  Ileber,  in  15  vols.,  8vo. 

**  These  works  were  not  of  the  kind  which  an  ingenious  person,  with  a  sufficient 
command  of  words,  may  produce  almost  at  will ;  they  almost  all  involved  careful  re- 
search and  reflection.  His  studios  and  writings  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  theol- 
ogy. There  is  hardly  a  doctrinal  point  on  which  he  has  not  expressed  an  opinion, 
generally  one  which  marks  him  as  beyond  his  age  in  vigor  Aod  independence  of 
thought."  —  London  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  work  of  Taylor's,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  most  original  and  characteristic,  !• 
undoubtedly  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  his  great  plea  for  freedom  in  the  form^ 
tion  and  expression  of  opinion.  In  other  works  Taylor  did  but  adorn  forms  of  litera- 
ture which  were  common  before  his  time ;  but  in  his  plea  for  toleration  he  is  epoch- 
making;  few  had  risen  to  that  height  of  contemplation  at  which  the  fainter  lines 
vanished  from  the  surface  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  —  none  had  expressed  with  so 
much  vigor  and  eloquence  the  thoughts  of  a  large  and  charitable  heart  on  the  divi- 
■ions  of  Cliristendom.  In  ages  to  come,  Taylor's  fame  will,  perhaps,  rest  even  more 
on  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying '  than  on  his  incomparable  sermons. 

**  In  respect  of  his  similes,  Taylor  is  the  very  Homer  of  preachers.  His  style  is  com- 
monly metaphorical  and  allusive,  but  here  and  there,  when  he  hits  upon  an  Image  of 
unusunl  beauty,  he  seems  unwilling  to  leave  it  with  a  mere  touch,  and  elaborates  it 
into  a  distinct  and  glowing  picture.  Sometimes  his  similes  are  wrought  out  fh>m  an 
anecdote  in  some  recondite  book,  and  these  certainly,  however  they  may  adorn,  do 
not  render  the  subject  more  easy  of  apprehension  to  an  ordinary  intelligence ;  but  th« 
more  beautiful  are  those  which  are  drawn  fh>m  natural  objects.  He  eridently  de- 
lighted in  the  varied  beauty  of  country  scenes ;  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  the  woods  and 
rales  and  streams,  the  ever-new  phenomena  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants,  filled 
his  soul  with  admiration  and  love. 

**  The  following  comparison,  illustrating  the  blessing  of  Ood*s  chastisements,  which 
■eems  to  us  nearly  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  besides  worthy  of  note  from  the  £act  that 
Bouthey  transferred  it  entire  to  *Thalaba' : 

**  *  I  have  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular  tvrigs  and  bold  ezcreaconcea, 
and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  ring^,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine- 
press, and  a  faint  return  to  the  heart  which  longed  to  be  refreshed  with  a  full  vin- 
tage ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder 
plant  and  make  it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and 
made  account  of  the  loss  of  blood  by  return  of  firuit.* 

**  Here  is  Southey's  version : 

*'  *  Repine  not,  0  my  son,  the  old  man  replied, 
That  Heaven  has  chastened  thee  I    Behold  this  vine  t 
I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

Had  swoln  into  irregular  twigs 
And  bold  excrescences. 
And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings; 
So  in  the  flourish  of  its  wantonness 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 
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That  should  hare  given  forth  fruit 

But  when  I  pruned  the  plant, 
Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 
Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  seest, 
Into  these  full  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it.'  " — Lon,  Quarterljf  Ewiew. 

**  The  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  far,  indeed,  above  any  that  had  preceded  them 
in  the  English  Church.  An  imagination  essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the 
decorations  which,  by  critical  rules,  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse ;  a  warm  tone 
of  piety,  sweetness,  and  charity ;  an  arctimulation  of  circumstantial  accessories  when- 
ever ho  reasons,  or  persuades,  or  describee ;  an  erudition  pouring  itself  forth  in  quota- 
tion till  his  sermons  become  in  som<*  place*  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  ail  other 
writers,  and  especially  from  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redundantly 
scattered  from  the  pulpit,  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contemporaries  by  their  degree, 
as  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by  their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage 
Ring,  on  the  House  of  Feasting,  and  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  may  be  named  without 
disparagement  to  others  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But  they  are 
not  without  considerable  faults,  some  of  which  have  Just  been  hinted.  The  eloquence 
of  Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  highest  class ;  it  is  far  too  Asiatic,  too 
much  in  the  style  of  the  declaimers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  study  of  whom  be 
had  probably  vitiated  his  taste.  His  learning  is  ill-placed,  and  his  arguments  often  as 
much  so;  not  to  mention  that  he  has  the  common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  prooflk 
His  veheniency  loses  its  effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleonastic  language ;  his  sentence! 
are  of  endless  length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusiral,  but  not  always  re- 
ducible to  grammar.  But  he  is  still  the  preatMt  ornament  of  the  English  pulpit  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century." — HaUam't  lAL  Hist,  of  Europe, 

Bishop  Pearson. 

John  Pearson,  D.  D.,  1612-1686,  a  learned  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  acquired  lasting  fame  by  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  which  has  become  a  standard  text-book 
in  theological  literature. 

Career.  —  Bishop  Pearson  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  academic  dignities  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enu- 
merate. His  theological  works  are  numerous,  but  he  is  now  known 
almost  exclusively  by  the  one  already  named.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  This  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic  in  theological  litera- 
ture, and  is  studied  as  a  text-book  in  most  theological  schools  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Pearson  on  the  Creed  and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  usually  stand  on  the  same  shelf. 

"  A  standani  book  in  English  dirintty.  It  expands  beyond  the  literal  purport  of 
the  Creed  itself  to  most  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  a  valuable  summary  of  ar- 
guments and  authorities  on  that  side.  The  closeness  of  Pearson,  and  his  Judiciont 
selection  of  proofs,  distinguish  him  from  many,  especially  the  earlier,  theologiani. 
Some  might  surmise  that  his  underiating  adherence  to  what  he  calU  the  Church  if 
16* 
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hardly  consUtent  with  independence  of  thinking;  bat,  contidered  as  an  adrocata,  ha 
ia  one  of  much  Judgment  and  skill.  Such  men  aa  Pearton  and  Btillingfleet  would 
have  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar ;  which  we  cuold  not  quite  affirm  of  Jeremy  Taylor.** 
—HuUam'a  LiL  Hut  of  Europe, 

Cudworth. 

Ralph  Cudworth,  1617-1688,  a  very  learned  theologian 
of  the  English  Church,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  great  work. 
The  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 

Chmracter  and  Career.  —  Cudworth  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
held  various  appointments  there,  and  in  the  church,  and  he  published 
several  treatises,  in  addition  to  the  one  named,  besides  leaving  several 
important  works  in  manuscript.  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  was 
directed  against  the  atheistical  systems  of  Hobbes  and  othera.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  candor  as  a  disputant ;  indeed,  he  set  forth  the  po- 
sitions and  arguments  of  his  opponents  with  so  much  clearness  and 
force,  that  many  zealots  censured  him  for  betraying  the  truth,  and  in- 
timated that  the  arguments  against  religion  which  he  first  brought  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  its  enemies  were  stronger  than  those  whicli  he  after- 
wards adduced  of  his  own  to  upset  them.  Truth  would  be  the  gainer 
if  she  had  more  such  right-minded  champions. 

Barrow. 

Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D.,  1630-1677,  was  very  highly  distin- 
guished both  as  a  mathematician  and  a  theologian. 

Position  and  Works.  —  Barrow  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Cambridge,  then  Master  of  Trinity,  and  finally  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University.  His  mathematical  works,  treatises  of  geometry,  conies, 
spherics,  and  optics,  are  in  Latin.  His  theological  works,  which  are 
in  English,  first  appeared  in  3  vols,  folio.  They  consist  of  Treatises  on 
the  Pope*8  Supremacy  and  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  Sermons. 
The  latter  contain  expositions  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  Sacraments. 

No  Sermons  in  thn  English  Inngusge  have  receirvd  a  more  general  rerdict  for  almost 
erery  kind  of  excellence  of  which  such  comiKwitions  are  susceptible,  than  those  of  Dr. 
Barrow. 

*^  As  a  writer,  he  iff. equally  distingtii«ihod  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by 
the  pregnant  brevity  of  his  rxpref^ion  :  but  whnt  more,  ftoctiliarly  characterizes  his 
manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powerftil  and  of  conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  what 
be  undertakes.  Whether  (he  subject  be  mathematical,  metnphysical,  or  theological, 
Im  seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  miad  which  (iwls  Itself  superior  to  the  occasion ;  and 
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which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest  difflcnlties,  pnts  forth  but  h«If  it«  ■tTBngth.*' 
-^Ihtgatd  Stnoart. 

In  r«rer>'iice  to  his  thoroughness  in  treatinj;  a  snbject,  King  Charles  used  to  call  him 
"an  unf  lir  preacher,  bt'cause  he  exhausted  every  topic,  and  left  no  room  for  anything 
new  to  bo  Said  by  any  one  who  came  after  him/* 

His  WU,  —  For  a  man  of  such  profound  learning  and  snch  general  sobriety  of 
views,  Bitrruw  was  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  his  wit.  Meeting  Rochester,  ooa 
day,  the  witty  peer  saitl,  '*  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  shoe-tie."  Barrow  instantly  ro* 
plied,  **I  am  yours  to  the  ground."  Rochester:  *M  am  yours  to  the  centre."  "My 
lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  antipodes."  Rochester,  determined  not  to  be  outdone:  *' Doc- 
tor, I  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell."  "There,  ray  lord,  I  leave  yon,"  and  ha 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  scorner. 

He  was  as  ready  at  a  repartee  in  Latin  as  in  Cnfclish  One  instance  of  his  wonderfal 
readiness  occured  at  his  examination  for  orders.  The  prelate  was  propounding  tha 
customary  questions  in  torn  to  the  candidates  for  ordination.  When  th^  qnestion  ■ 
come  to  Barrow,  Quid  est  Fideaf  he  replied  promptly,  Quod  non  vide*.  The  dignitary 
exclaimed  "Oood  ! "  The  next  question  was,  Qmid  est  tpesf  to  which,  as  before,  Bar* 
row  at  once  replied,  Nondum  res.  **  Better  yet ! "  was  the  exclamation.  Qvtd  est  Oiri- 
tasf  Ah^magi^trf  id  e^raritasl  *'Btist  of  all!  It  mast  be  either  Erasmus  or  tha 
Devil  1 " 

John  Cosin,  D.  D.,  1594-1672,  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church,  wrote  several  works,  chiefly  devotional :  A  Collection  of  Pri- 
vate Devotions,  compiled  at  the  request  of  Charles  I. ;  A  Scholastical 
History  of  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scriptures ;  History  of  Transubetantia- 
tion ;  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

John  WiiiLiAMS,  D.  D.,  1582-1650,  Archbishop  of  York,  attained 
some  celebrity  in  his  day  as  a  theological  writer. 

Williams  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  succeeded 
Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  was  tried  for  betraying  the  King's  secrets, 
fined  £10.000,  and  imprisoned  three  years  and  a  half  in  the  Tower,  a  political  perso- 
cution  probably ;  afterwards  tesnmed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  finally  bo- 
came  Archbinhop  of  York.  He  took  an  active  pert  ngainst  Laud's  innovations  In 
religions  matters.  His  chief  publication  was,  The  Holy  Table,  Name  and  Thing,  more 
Anciently,  Properly,  and  Literally  used,  under  the  New  Testament,  than  that  of  Altar, 
4to.    It  elicited  a  fierce  asaanlt  from  Peter  Ueylin,  and  a  sharp  controversy  ensued. 

GKirriTH  Williams,  1589-1672,  was  bom  near  Caernarvon,  Wales,  and  edncnted  at 
Oxford.  He  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  of  Bangor,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
OtMory.  While  the  Presbyterians  had  the  npper  hand  in  Parliament,  Bishop  Williams 
had  to  fiee,  but  at  the  Restoration  he  returned,  and  recovered  his  bishopric  He  pub- 
lished The  Great  Antichrist  Revealed,  fulio,  the  sntichrist  being  the  **  Assembly  of 
Presbyterians  consulting  at  Westminster;  *'  also,  Seven  Treatises,  foTio ;  Description 
and  Practice  of  the  Fonr  Most  Admirable  Beasts,  4to ;  The  Right  Way  to  the  Best 
Religion,  etc. 

Vtm  HsTLnr,  D.D.,  16004662,  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  Church,  educated 
at  Oxford,  who  took  part  with  the  royalists,  was  deprived  by  the  republicans,  and 
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again  reiiutotcd  in  hii  ecclesiMtical  dignities  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stoarts.  Hit 
writings  are  rery  numerous,  and  are  mostlj  historical  and  polemical.  Tliirty-Mren 
of  his  publications  are  enumerated.  The  following  are  some  or  them :  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fol. ;  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  fol. ;  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  fol. ;  Life  and  Death  of  Archbishop 
Land,  fol.,  etc. 

**  Heylin  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Presbyterians  blackens  them  for 
political  dcTlls.  He  is  the  8pagnolet  of  history,  delighting  himself  with  horrors  at 
which  the  painter  himself  must  hare  started.  He  tells  of  their  oppositions  to  mon- 
archical and  episcopal  goremment,  their  innovations  in  the  church,  and  their  embroil- 
ments of  the  kingdom.  The  sword  rages  in  their  hands ;  treason,  sacrilege,  plunder; 
while  more  of  the  blood  of  Englishmen  had  ponred  like  water  within  the  space  of  four 
years,  than  had  been  shed  in  the  cItII  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  fonr  centuries.** 
— 2H«r«Kir«  CuriotiUeM  of  LUerature. 

HxiCKT  Hammoxd,  D.  D.,  1005-1660,  was  a  learned  and  eloquent  dirlne,  belonging  to 
the  royalist  party  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King,  and  was 
ciJected  fh>m  his  livings  on  the  Ascendency  of  the  former.  At  the  Restoration,  he  had 
the  promise  of  a  Bishopric,  but  death  cut  off  his  expectations.  The  following  are 
his  principal  works :  Paraphrases  of  the  Old,  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament; 
Paraphmses  and  Annotations  on  the  Psalms ;  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  on  the 
first  ten  Chapters  of  Proverbs ;  A  Practical  Catechism ;  Sermons,  etc 

WiLUAM  CHiLUirawoRTH,  1602-1664,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
His  works  have  been  printed  in  folio,  and  are  in  great  repute  among  Protestants.  Ths 
one  best  known  and  most  popular  is  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  of  Sal- 
vation. 

JoHir  Bramhaix,  D.D.,  1593-16^3,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  a  sealous  theologian 
of  the  English  Church.  His  Life  and  Works  were  printed  first  in  folio,  tftad  afterwards 
in  6  vols.  8vo.  They  were  mostly  controversial,  part  being  directed  against  Hobbes's 
theory  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and  part  in  vindication  of  Episcopacy.  Works :  A 
Defence  of  True  Liberty;  Castigation  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Last  Animadversions;  A  Tin- 
dication  of  the  Church  of  England;  Schism  guarded  against,  etc 

John  Gaudex,  D.D.,  1605-1662,  was  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Chnrch  in  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  the  subjects  at  issue  between  the  Parlta^ 
mentarians  and  the  Royalists,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  the 
fkmons  Ikon  Biisilike,  generally  attributed  to  King  Charles.  The  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  authorship  of  this  piece  has  been  hot,  and  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  closed, 
though  the  preponderance  of  opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  the  kind-hearted  old  Bishop. 

WaiiAM  GocoE,  D.D.,  1575-1653,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Chnrch,  "for  forty- 
five  years  the  laborious,  the  exemplary,  the  much-loved  minister  of  St.  Anne*s,  Black- 
friars,  where  none  ever  thought  or  spoke  ill  of  him  but  such  as  were  inclined  to  think 
or  speak  ill  of  religion  itself.'* — Granger.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  in  1643.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  His  works  are :  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  4to;  Domes- 
tical Duties,  fol.;  The  Whole  Armor  of  God,  fol.;  God's  Three  Arrows,  4to;  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrews.  2  vols.  fol.  The  work  last  i^pcd  contains  the  substance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  sermons  preached  in  course  on  Wednesday  evenings  through  a 
period  of  thirty  years. 
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Ret.  Thomas  Gouge,  1005-1681,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Charch,  celebrated  for 
his  actire  benevolence.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  gospel  among  the  Welsh, 
and  equally  Eealous  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  in  Christ's 
Hospital,  London.  *' There  have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  been 
many  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that  glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  Ood 
might  bo.  better  applied,  lA'it  he  toent  about  doing  good.  And  Wales  may  as  worthily 
boast  of  this  truly  Apostolical  man  as  of  their  famous  St.  Darid.'*  —  Ar^triAop  TOM' 
ton.  Ue  publish(.*d  The  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  Explained;  The  Toung 
Man*s  Guide  to  Ueaven;  A  Word  to  Sinners  and  a  Word  to  Saints;  The  Sorest  Way 
of  Thriving  (by  giving  to  the  poor),  etc. ;  also,  a  biography  of  his  father,  Dr.  William 
Gouge. 

Hebbibt  TaoRiTDtKB, 1672,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  finally  became  Haeter 

of  Sidney  College.  In  consequence  of  his  political  views  he  was  ejected  during  Crom- 
well's  administration,  but  was  restored  by  Charles  L  Ills  works  are  chiefly  religious 
and  doctrinal,  and  some  of  them  have  become  quite  rare.  The  best  known,  per> 
haps,  are  a  Discourse  of  the  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Thorndike  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  church  estab- 
lishment. 

* 

HEimr  Mosx,  D.  D.,  1614-16i^,  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  Church,  who  could 
not  be  tempted  from  his  studious  retirement  by  either  ecclesiastical  or  University  pre* 
ferment.  lie  was  a  devout  admirer  of  Plato,  and  his  works  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  Platonistic  sentiments.  Of  his  works  not  in  Latin  the  following  are  the  chief: 
Philosophical  Poems;  The  Mystery  of  Godliness;  Confutation  of  Astrology;  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Seven  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  etc. 

WiLUAM  Claooett,  D.  D.,  1646-1688,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Be 
wrote  several  theological  works:  A  Discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  reply  to  Owen; 
An  Answer  to  the  Dissenters*  Objections  to  Common  Prayer;  Extreme  Unction;  Para* 
phrase  and  Notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  John. 


IV.   NON-CONFORMIST  ^A^RITERS. 

Baxter. 

Richard  Baxter,  D.  D.^  1615-1691,  one  of  the  leading 
Non-conformist  divines,  is  said  to  "  have  preached  more  ser- 
mons, engaged  in  more  controversies,  and  written  more 
books,  than  any  other  Non-conformist  of  the  age,"  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  as  they  were  all  voluminous  writers. 

Amonnt  of  his  Labon.  —  ''The  best  method  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  of  Baxter's  labors  for  the  press  is  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  some  of  his  brethren  who  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  works  of 
Bishop  Hall  amount  to  10  vols.,  8vo ;  Lightfoot's  extend  to  13 ;  Jeremy 
Taylor's  to  15 ;  Dr.  Goodwin's  would  make  about  20 ;  Dr.  Owen's  ex- 
tend to  28 ;  Baxter's,  if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  would  not  be  com- 
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prised  in  less  than  ttixty  volumes/'  This  is  an  evident  exaggeration. 
Orme's  edition,  publislied  in  1830,  and  considered  the  standard  edition, 
is  in  23  vols.,  8vo. 

Of  this  immense  maM,  the  greater  pArt  has  gone  into  oblivion.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
like  the  writingit  uf  itome  voluminous  authors,  i)ODderous,  curious  nwtter,  meant  only 
for  the  learned  few,  but  it  related  to  the  living  ii«suc«  of  the  times,  and  was  addressed 
to  renders  at  large.  But  those  issues  themselves  mostly  have  passed  away,  and  with 
them  the  literature  of  the  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  except  as  a  part  of  history. 

Two  of  Baxter's  works,  however,  are  a  sigual  exception  to  this  remark.  These  ars 
The  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Tlie  Saintit'  Everlruttiug  Rent.  'Ihese  two  small 
treatises  have  passed  througli  countless  editions,  and  have  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  religions  literature  of  the  Knglish  speaking  race  all  oTor  the  world,  and  doubt- 
leas  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Baxter  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  most  influentinl.  But  he  is  at  this  day,  probably,  exerting  a  wider  infln- 
enre  by  these  two  little  books  than  he  did  while  living  by  ali  his  moltiplied  Iftbon. 

Owen. 

John  Owen,  D.  D.,  1616rl683,  is  generally  considered 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines. 

Career.  —  Owen  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell  was  Vice-Cliancellor  of  the  University.  At  the  Bestora- 
tion,  Owen  retired  to  I^ndon,  and  preached  there  to  a  dissenting  con- 
g^gation.  Ilaving  impaired  his  health  by  excessive  study,  he 
removed  for  change  of  air  into  the  countrj-,  first  to  Wobum,  and  after- 
wards to  Ealing,  where  he  died. 

Of  all  the  eminent  Non-conformiFts  of  that  day,  none  perhaps  was 
more  respected  by  those  of  the  opposite  party.  AVhilo  at  the  head  of 
the  University,  he  comported  himself  witJi  such  moderation  towards 
the  Episcopalians  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  beloved  by  them 
as  by  his  own  party.  Lord-Chancellor  Claremlon,  on  coming  into 
power,  ofiered  Owen  immediate  preferment  if  he  would  conform,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  illustrioas  "  Dissenter"  more  than  sixty  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  realm  followed  him  to  his  grave. 

His  Works,  —  Owen  was  a  man  of  pmt  learning,  and  hin  industry  was  prodi- 
gious. !U«  works  All  twenty-fonr  volnmps  large  octavu.  The  two  of  most  enduring 
character  are  the  Oimmpotary  on  the  Hebrews  an<l  tlie  work  on  Tlie  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  of  his  other  treutifK>s  are.  On  the  Person  of  Thrist;  the  Itoctrine  of  the  Saints* 
Perseverance;  A  Display  of  Arminianiffm,  Ac. 

Sttfte. — Owen  did  not  cnltlrate  the  prjices  of  «fyl<».  hut  fhore  is  always  rohnstneas 
and  strength  in  his  argument.  Ho  d!!<crH<i<>(I  \rhntr>vor  «nb<<'i^t  he  undertook  as  if  he 
intended  to  leave  nothing  to  be  said  by  th<>H<>  who  nhonld  rorne  nfter  him.  With  all 
the  progress  made  since  his  time  in  the  f>cience  of  critioixm  nnd  exc^rosis.  no  prudent 
commentator,  even  now,  would  undertake  to  expound  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
without  a  constant  reference  to  the  work  of  Owen.    In  his  writingM  of  a  practical 
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character,  he  had  a  pecaliarity,  beyoud  all  the  other  great  writers  of  hia  Bchool,  of 
making  his  pious  emotiou  de^iendent  in  all  caaes  upon  some  solid  scriptnral  basis. 

*'  gpiritnal  life  is  the  rital  energy  which  pervades  the  morality  and  the  practice 
recommended  by  Owen.  It  is  not  the  abstraction  of  a  mystical  devotion,  like  that  of 
Fenelon  or  Law ;  nor  itt  it  the  euthusiastic  raptures  of  Zinzcndorf ;  but  the  evangelical 
piety  of  Paul  and  the  heavenly  affection  of  John.  For  every  practice,  mortification, 
and  feeling,  Owen  aiwigns  a  satistactory,  because  a  scriptural,  reason.  The  service 
which  he  recommeudi)  is  uniformly  a  retisoimble  service ;  and  to  every  required  exer- 
tion he  brings  an  adequate  and  constraining  motive.  In  examining  the  practical 
writings  of  such  men  as  Hall  and  Taylor  and  Tillotson,  wo  miss  the  rich  vein  of 
evangelical  sentiment  and  that  constant  reference  to  the  living  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity which  are  never  lost  sight  of  in  Owen.  They  abound  in  excellent  directions, 
in  rich  materiiUs  for  self-examination  and  self  government ;  but  they  do  not  state  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  connection  between  gracious  influence  and  its  practical  results, 
from  which  all  that  is  excellent  in  human  conduct  must  proceed.  They  appear  aa  the 
anatomists  of  the  skin  and  the  extremities:  Owen  is  the  anatomist  of  the  heart.  He 
dinects  it  with  remarkable  sngacity,  tracing  out  its  course  and  turnings  in  every  path 
that  leads  from  integrity,  and  marking  out  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  which  oon- 
duct  to  atrocious  sins." —  Onnc. 

Bunyan. 

John  Bunyan,  1628-1688,  is,  of  all  the  writers  of  his 
age,  the  greatest  marvel.  With  only  the  most  limited  op- 
portunities of  education,  he  produced  a  work  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  classics,  not  merely  of  English  literature, 
but  of  all  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Iliad  itself 
is  not  more  clearly  a  work  for  all  time  and  all  men  than  is 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan,  the  Bedfordshire 
tinker. 

Character  and  Career.  —  Bunyan  was  an  illiterate  tinker,  and  in 
early  life  shockingly  profane.  Being  brought  under  strong  religious 
conviction,  he  abandoned  his  former  way  of  life,  and  became  ever 
afterwards  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian.  The  change  in  his 
religious  character  reacted,  as  in  such  cases  it  often  does,  upon  his  in- 
tellectual development ;  and  though  he  never  attained  to,  nor  indeed 
aimed  at,  the  character  of  a  learned  man,  he  yet  became  a  most  pow- 
erful thinker  and  writer,  his  topics  being  limited  chiefly  to  those  drawn 
from  the  Bible  and  from  religious  experience,  and  he  is  second  to  none 
in  the  power  of  description,  or  in  the  purity  of  his  English. 

His  Skill  in  Allegory.  —  In  one  particular  and  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  writing,  Allegory,  he  stands  unrivalled,  not  only  in  English, 
but  in  all  literature.  Shakespeare  is  not  so  clearly  the  first  of  Drama- 
Usts,  as  is  John  Bunyan  the  Prince  of  Dreamers.    His  Dream  of  the 
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Pilgrim's  Progress  is  confessedly  the  greatest  of  Allegories,  ancient  or 
modem ;  it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  that  has  a 
religious  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  probably  has  been  more  read,  and 
been  instrumental  of  more  spiritual  good,  than  any  other  book,  the 
Bible  only  excepted.  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist;  but  he  is  a  £siVorite 
among  all  Protestant  denominations. 

Works.  —  Banyan  wrote  many  worlu,  the  chief  one,  after  The  Pilgrim*!  Progreet, 
being  his  Uoiy  War.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  Grace  Abounding;  Justification  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  The  Holy  City,  Ac.  Ue  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bedford  Jail  for  more 
than  twelve  years  on  account  of  bis  religion,  and  while  there,  with  no  books  but  bis 
Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  wrote  his  great  work,  and  some  others.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  worlcs  lias  l>een  issued,  in  6  toIs.  8to. 

Bunyan  has  been  called  the  Spenser  of  the  unlearned,  the  Shake- 
speare of  the  religious  world.  He  did  not  write  for  literary  glory,  but 
solely  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  he 
Jived;  yet  the  highest  literary  authorities  have  bowed  in  reverence 
before  the  wonders  of  his  art. 


**  He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  lie  could  not 
what  place  his  Allegory  would  occupy  in  £ng1ii$h  literature;  for  of  English  literature 
be  knew  nothing.  *  *  *  The  style  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invaluable  as 
a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  quick  command  over  the  English  lan- 
goage.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an 
expression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puule  tha 
rudest  pessant.  Wo  have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  more  than  two  syllables.  Tet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to 
iaj.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition, 
for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dia- 
lect of  plain  workingmen,  was  perfectly  suflBcient.  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature 
on  which  we  could  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language; 
no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and 
how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed.  •  *  *  Though  there  were 
many  clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thero 
were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost, 
the  other,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.**  —  i/ocaaZay. 

**  This  wonderful  book  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  may  be  read  repeatedly,  at 
different  times,  and  each  time  with  a  new  and  a  difTorcnt  pleasure.  I  read  it  once  as 
a  theologian,  and  let  me  assure  you  there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work ; 
oqce,  with  devotional  feelings ;  and  once,  as  a  poet.  I  could  not  have  believed  before- 
hand, that  Calvinism  could  be  painted  in  such  delightful  colors.*'  —  Oaimidg^. 

Howe. 

John  Howe,  1630-1705,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Robert 
Hall,  "  the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  Divines."  Critics  who  do 
not  accord  to  Howe  so  distinguished  a  place,  are  yet  unani- 
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mous  in  considering  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  theological 
writers. 

Character  and  Career.  —  Howe  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  was 
afterwards  ejected  for  non-conformity,  but  continued  to  preach  to  a 
dissenting  congregation.  His  writings  arc  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  Baxter  and  some  others,  and  they  are  wanting  in  grace  and  elegance ; 
but  they  are  regarded  as  surpassing  those  of  all  other  Puritan  divines 
in  force,  and  in  breadth  of  views.  Robert  Ilall  says,  **  I  have  learned 
far  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author  I  have  £ver 
read.    There  is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions." 

Works,  —  Howe*8  works  hare  been  published  in  8  volt.,  8to.  Thoeo  best  known 
are:  The  Living  Temple;  The  BlessedneM  of  the  Righteous;  Delighting  in  God;  The 
Bedeemer's  Tean;  The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World;  The  OfBoe 
and  Work  of  the  Uoly  Spirit;  God's  Prcecieuce;  The  Vanity  of  thhi  Mortal  Life. 

'*  Possessed  of  the  learning  of  Cudworth,  the  evangelical  piety  of  Owen,  and  tha 
fervor  of  Baxter,  with  a  miud  of  larger  dimensions  than  what  belonged  to  any  of  those 
distinguished  individuals,  everything  which  fell  from  his  pen  is  worthy  of  lmmor> 
tality.  He  delights  while  he  instructs,  and  impresses  while  he  enlightens.  His 
Living  Temple,  The  Blessedneas  of  the  Righteous,  Of  Delighting  in  God,  Hie  Re- 
deemer's Tears,  are  among  the  finest  productions  of  uninspired  genius,  and  must  be 
read  with  high  gratification  by  every  Cliristian.  His  style  is  occasionally  rugged  and 
inharmonious ;  but  the  sentiment  will  richly  repay  the  trifling  annoyance  of  Its  harsh 
and  involved  structure.'*  —  Orme't  BibL  Bib. 

Matthew  Poole,  1624-1679,  a  Presbyterian  Non-conform- 
ist, is  especially  and  most  favorably  known  by  hb  Synopsis, 
and  his  Annotations. 

Poole  wrote  many  other  works  on  the  controversial  topics  of  the 
times,  but  the  two  which  have  been  named  outweigh  all  the  othene^ 
and  are  of  permanent  value, 

Poole's  large  work,  The  Synopsis,  was  itself  an  abridgment  of  a  work  larger  stilL 
There  had  been  printed  a  work  in  9  vols,  folio,  called  Critici  Sacri,  and  containing  a 
collection,  in  Latin,  of  the  critical  annotations  on  the  Bible  of  ninety  of  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  in  Europe.  Poole  undertook  to  reduce  to  order  this  immense 
mass  of  critical  erudition,  and  made  his  celebrated  Synopsis  Criticorum,  in  5  vols,  fol., 
being  a  careful  digest  of  the  former  work,  and  giving  under  each  chapter  and  verse 
the  best  comments  to  be  found  in  regard  to  it.  Having  finished  this  great  work, 
which  is  even  yet  in  demand  among  theologinns,  he  made  a  still  further  reduction  or 
abstract  of  it  in  English,  for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers.  This  other  and  smaller 
work  was  in  2  toIs.  fol.,  and  was  termed  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible.  Poole  did 
Dot  live  to  complete  this  Utter  work,  his  labors  on  it  ending  with  Isaiah.  The  work 
itseU;  however,  was  completed  by  other  Iftnda. 
16 
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I^giim's  Progresa  a  confessedly  the  grcato-j 
modem ;  it  has  been  trwiBlaMd  into  almost 
religioua  litiiratiirc  of  iU  own,  and  it  probuM 
been  illBlruinental  of  more  spiritual  good,  l 
Bible  only  excepted,  lliuiyan  was  a  Baj^ji 
among  all  Prutustout  denominations. 


iMliiC  hi*  Ilol>  IVu.  BumeofbiaQtbiT  workianOi 
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Bun^rui  baa  be«n  colled  the  Bpeoscr  of 
■peare  of  the  religious  world.  He  did  not  v 
■olely  for  the  religious  inKtruction  of  the  rui 
lived;  yet  the  highest  literary  authorities 
before  the  wonders  of  bin  art. 
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I  Frogrew."  —  Jfooaiitojr. 


John  Howe,  1630-1705,  was,  in 
Hall,  "  the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  Di 
□ot  accord  to  Howe  eo  distiDguished 
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Samuel  Butiiebford,  1600-1661,  was  an  eminent  Scotch  Presby- 
terian divine,  Principal  and  Bector  of  New  College,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
commissioner  to  tlie  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1643-47. 

Rutherford  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  a  large  part  of  his  disquisitions  were 
in  Latin.  Ilia  English  treatises  are  specially  noted  fur  their  spirituality,  and  are  often 
quoted  by  modern  writers.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them:  Trial  atid 
Triumph  of  Faith ;  Christ's  Dying  and  Drawing  Sinners  to  Himself;  Covenant  of  Life ; 
Life  of  (] race ;  Religious  I<etters  and  Dying  Words.  The  following  are  some  of  his  con* 
troversial  works,  in  English:  Plea  for  Paurs  Presbytrie  in  Scotland;  Lex  Bex,  or 
The  Law  and  the  Prince ;  Divine  Right  of  Church  Qovemment ;  Survey  of  the  Spiritual 
Architect,  etc.  Several  popular  volumes  have  been  made  in  recent  timet  by  collecting 
choice  extracts  from  Rutherford's  works  on  Christian  experience.  Two  may  be  named: 
Manna  Crumbs  for  llungry  Souls,  consisting  of  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Rutherford,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed ;  A  Garden  of  Spices,  or  Extracts  fh>m  the 
Religious  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Dunn. 

Edmund  Calamy,  1600-1666,  was  a  preacher  of  much  note. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  five  authors  of  Smectymnuus  (S  M,  Stephen  Marshall ;  E  0, 
Edmund  Calamy;  T  Y,  Thomas  Young;  M  N,  Matthew  Newcome;  U  U  S,  William 
BpurstoweX  a  celebrated  tract  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  Divine  Right  of  l^lscopacy. 
He  wrote  also  A  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry.— Benja- 

Mir  Calamt, lO'iC,  was  a  son  of  Edmund  Calamy,  and  was  celebrated  in  his  day 

MM  a  preacher.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went  through  numerous 
editions.  —  Edmuio)  Calamt,  1671-1732,  was  a  grantison  of  Edmund  C,  and  a  Non- 
conformist preacher.  "  He  was  a  very  eminent  and  laborious  divine,  of  a  candid  and 
benevolent  disposition,  and  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  ol^ disposition.' ' — Dar- 
ling. Works :  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Writings ;  The  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity ; 
A  Defence  of  Moderate  Non  Conformity ;  An  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  Life  and  Times; 
An  Historical  Account  of  My  Own  Life. 

William  Twisse,  D.  D.,  1575-1646,  was  a  learned  Calvinistic  and 
Non-conformist  divine,  and  Prolocutor  of  the  famous  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines. 

Twisse  was  bom  at  Newberry,  Berkshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  University.  Be« 
tides  several  theological  works  in  Latin,  he  wrote  A  Treatise  on  Reprobation ;  The 
Riches  of  God's  Love  unto  the  Vessels  of  Klercy  Consistent  with  his  Absolute  Hatred 
or  Reprobation  of  the  Vessels  of  Wrath;  The  Morality  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment,  etc. 

Stephen  Charnock,  1628-1680,  was  a  Non-conformist  of  great  em- 
inence. 

Chamock*s  Works  have  been  published  in  9  vols.  Svo.  The  sermons  on  The  Divine 
Attributes  are  the  ones  l>est  known.  The  testimony  in  regard  to  the  greatness  and 
▼aine  of  this  work  in  of  the  strongest  kind.  Dr.  AUibone^  after  quoting  the  opinions 
of  fourteen  other  critics,  says  fur  himself:  *'  We  have  twice  carefully  studied  every 
word  of  the  Discourses  on  the  Attributes,  and  we  consider  the  work  one  of  the  greatest 
of  uninspired  compositions.  We  advise  the  reader,  if  he  have  it  not,  to  procura  il 
Immediately,  and  read  it  through  tmce  a  tu/themotUh /or  tht  rut  qfhit  <</c.*' 
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J08BPH  ALLciiri,  1633-1688,  an  English  Non-conformist  minister,  and  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  was  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  the  best,  and  the  best  known,  being 
his  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners,  which  was  first  published  in  1672.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  **  Alleino's  Alarm,"  and  is  one  of  the  standard  works  still  sold  by  most  of 
the  religious  publication  bouses,  both  in  England  and  America,  being  slightly  mod- 
ernized in  form  and  expression.  Immense  numbers  of  it  have  been  printed.  Few 
books  have  been  the  means  of  turning  so  many  to  righieousnoas. 

WiUJAM  BAf  K8,  D.  D.,  1625-1699,  a  Puritan  divine  of  much  note,  who  gave  up  his  living 
on  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  His  works  after  his  decease  were  printed  in 
a  folio  volume.  The  principal  one  was  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is 
accounted  a  classic  in  theology,  and  is  still  in  drmaud.  **  Bates  was  sometimes  called 
<the  silver-tongued,'  and  was  reckoned  the  politest  writer,  if  not  the  best  scholar, 
of  the  whole  body  uf  [dissentiiigj  ministers." —  AlUbone. 

Qeoeoi  Gilucspix, 1648,  wns  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of 

Scotland  to  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  1643,  which  formed  the 
Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  now  in  use  among  all  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Oillesplo 
was  a  man  uf  learning  and  ability,  and  a  zealous  Presbyterian.  He  published  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  Opened,  2  vols.  4to ;  Dispute  Against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonieo 
obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  4to;  Dialogue  between  a  Civilian  and  a  Divine 
concerning  the  Church  of  England,  4to;  Aaron's  Bod  Blosooming,  4to;  and  several 
others  The  work,  however,  which  is  now  of  most  value  is  his  Notes  of  Debates  and 
ProcecdingH  of  the  WedtniinHter  Assembly,  as  it  contains  important  authentic  infor- 
mation by  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  of  that  famous  hody. 

"Dxm  C\Li>ERW009, 1575-1651,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  driven  into  exile  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy.  Ills  principal  work  was  A  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  a 
very  learned  work,  valuable  for  its  documents,  but  said  to  be  not  very  pleasant 
reading. 

JoflBPB  Cartl,  1607-1673,  a  Non-conformist  divine,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Bonk 
of  Job.  in  12  vols.,  4to.  ''  The  most  ponderout  of  all  the  expositions  which  have  been 
published  on  this  part  of  Scripture."— Ormc 

Uenrt  Burtov,  1579-1648,  a  Puritan  divine,  who  was  subjected  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment on  aecouat  of  his  preaching.  Works :  Censures  on  Simony  ;  The  Baiting  of 
the  Pope's  Bull ;  Babel  No  Bethel ;  Truth's  Triumph  over  Trent;  The  Love  of  the  Goa- 
pel;  Ka^aad's  Bondage  and  Hope  of  Deliverance;  Conformity's  Deformity. 

Nicholas  Btfield,  1570-1 652,  a  Puritan  divine,  wrote  many  works,  in  good  repnte: 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  Essay  Concerning  the  Assurance  of  God's 
Love  and  Man's  Salvation ;  The  Marrow  of  the  Oracles  of  God ;  Exposition  of  the  Aih>s- 

tles'  Creed,  etc.— RicnARD  Bypikld, 1664,  half-brother  to  Nicholas,  is  likewise  one 

of  the  Puritan  preachers  and  writers.  Works :  Tlie  Light  of  Faith  and  Way  of  Holi- 
uess ;  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  Vindicated ;  The  Power  of  the  Christ  of  Qod,  etc 

Edward  Rktnolds,  D.  D.,  1599-1676,  a  learned  Presbyterian  divine,  was  one  of  the 
(amous  Westminster  Assembly.  His  workft  have  been  published  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The 
principal  ones  are  A  Treatise  on  the  PaHsinns  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man;  and 
Annotations  on  Ecclesiastes,  written  originally  for  The  Assembly's  Annotations,  an4 
forming  a  part  of  that  work.    The  others  are  chiefly  sermons. 
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HnriT  AncfwoBTH,  D.  D.,  d.  1602,  wm  a  leader  among  the  Sngliah  Independentf  In 
the  fixtoenth  century,  and  waN  banished  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch.   The  Annotations  -hare  been  lilghly  commended,  and  are  often  quoted. 

WiLUAM  Bunof,  1600-1670,  a  Puritan  Non-conformist  dirlne  of  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  was  a  scholarly  man,  of  studious  habits,  and  an  industrious  writer.  A  collected 
•dition  of  his  works,  in  5  toIs.,  was  published  in  1845.  They  are  chiefly  sermons.  "  He 
was  a  Teiy  close  student,  riaing  every  morning,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  at  four 
o'clock,  and  continuing  in  his  Ifbrary  until  eleven.**  On  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
formity, ha  gave  up  his  living, and  went  to  Rotterdam.  Archl)ishop  Laud  writes:  "In 
Norwich,  one  Mr.  Bridge,  rather  than  he  would  conform,  hath  left  his  lecture  and  two 
cnrea,  and  is  gone  into  Holland.**  On  the  margin  of  this,  King  Charles  wrote,  **  Let 
bim  go :  we  are  well  rid  of  him  1  ** 

Bit.  Thomas  Brookes, 1680,  was  an  English  Independent  diripe,  of  soma 

celebrity.  **An  affecting  and  useful  writer,  though  homely  in  his  expressions.*' — 
Darling.  Works :  The  Unsearcluible  Riches  of  Christ ;  Precious  Remedies  for  Satan*8 
Davicas ;  The  Mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod ;  A  Golden  Key  to  open  Uid 
Treasures ;  Apples  of  Gold  for  Young  Men  and  Women ;  The  Private  Key  of  Heaven ; 
Heaven  on  Earth.  ** Precious  Remedies**  went  through  00  editions;  **Mute  Chris- 
tian,** 50  editions ;  «  Apples  of  Gold,'*  25  editions. 

Samuil  Claxks,  1590-1682,  a  Non-conformist  divine.  Works :  Tbs  Marrow  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  2  vols,  fol.;  A  General  Martyrology,  fol.;  A  Mirror  or  Looking-Olass, 
both  for  Saints  and  Sinners,  2  vols.;  Lives  of  Sundry  Eminent  Persons ;  The  Marrow 
of  DiTinity.  —  Samuel  Clarkb,  1626-1700,  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  is  well  spoken  of;  also,  some  other  works. 

Thomas  Ooonwnr,  D.  D.,  1000-1697,  was  a  high  Calvinlstic  divine,  of  great  learning, 
who  gave  up  his  preferments  and  became  an  Independent.  lis  lived  to  be  ninety- 
seven  years  old.  His  writings  were  exceedingly  numerous.  A  collection,  published 
after  his  death,  and  containing  only  port  of  his  works,  fills  5  vols.,  fol.  They  are  to 
a  large  extent  expository. 

Thomas  Mahtoit,  D.  D.,  1620-1677,  was  a  learned  Non-oonformist  dlvina,  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  writings  are  very  numerous  and  are  held  in  high  estimation.  They  are 
mainly  of  an  expository  character.  Ha  wrote  Commentaries  on  several  of  the  Epis- 
tles, an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  0ns  Hundred  and  Ninety  Sermons  on 
the  119th  Psalm. 

John  Biddle,  1615-1662,  has  been  styled  "  The  Father  of  the  Eng- 
lish Unitarians.^' 

Biddle  wrote  several  treatises  calling  In  question  the  received  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  even  condemned  to  death,  though 
the  latter  sentence  was  not  executed.  The  names  of  soms  of  his  works  are  A  Confes- 
sion of  Vaith  touching  the  Holy  Trinity ;  A  Brief  Scripture  Catechism ;  A  Ilistoiy  of 
the  Uiiitariaas,  Ic. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Drydem  and  Hts  Contemporaries. 

The  period  iDcluded  in  this  Chapter  ernbraces  the  reigna 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  1660-16SS,  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  ReyoluttoD  of  1688,  and  the  reign  of 
■William  and  Mary,  1688-1702.  It  waa,  especially  in  ita 
earlier  part,  a  period  of  great  licentiousness  pf  manners, 
which  is  but  too  faithfully  reflected  in  much  of  its  poetical 
and  all  of  its  dramatic  literature. 

The  authors  of  this  period  are,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, divided  into  four  Sections :  1.  Poets,  including  the  dra- 
matic writers,  and  beginning  with  Dryden ;  2.  Philosoph- 
ical and  Miscellaneous  writers,  beginning  with  Locke; 
8.  Theological  writers,  beginning  with  Tillotson  ;  4  The 
Early  Friends,  beginning  with  George  Fox. 


I.    THB  POETS, 


Dryden. 


John  Dryden,  16S1-1700,  fllla  a  larger  space  in  English 
literature  than  any  other  writer  between  the  age  of  Milton 
and  that  of  Pope  and  Addison,  Dryden  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets ;  and  although  there  may 
be  a  question  among  critics  as  to  hia  precise  rank,  his  name 
is  never  omitted  in  any  enamerstion  of  our  first-claas  autbon. 
U*  186 
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His  Early  History. — Dryden  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name  of  Driden.  The  chaxige  in  the  spelling  of  his  name  was  a  fancy 
of  his  own.  His  parents  were  rigid  Puritans.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Westminster,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby,  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  early  in  life  a  great  admirer  of  Cromwell,  and  his 
first  poem  of  any  note  was  Heroic  Stanzas  on  tlic^Late  Lord  Protector, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Cromwell's  death:  They  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  his  happiest  vein.    The  fbllowing  may  be  quoted : 

"  His  grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow.'' 

Dryden,  however,  always  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
went  over  to  the  winning  party  and  wrote  his  Astnea  Bcduz,  a  poem 
of  welcome  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  wrote  also  A  Panegyric 
to  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II. 

Career  ai  a  Dramatist.  —  The  Bestoration  brought  the  drama  again 
into  vogue,  and  Dryden  applied  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  His 
first  play,  The  Wild  Gallant,  was  not  successful.  His  next,  The  Bival 
'  Ladies,  fared  better.  The  Indian  Emperor  was  a  triumph,  and  the 
author  was  at  once  a  man  of  mark.  It  led,  among  other  things,  to  his 
marriage  to  a  noble  lady,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berksliire.  The 
marriage  was  ill  assorted.  It  brought  him  neither  wealth  nor  happi- 
ness. When  the  lady  wished  herself  a  book,  that  she  might  have  more 
of  his  company,  he  replied,  '*  Be  an  almaiiac,  then,  my  dear,  that  I 
may  change  you  once  a  year."  He  revenged  himself  for  her  railing 
by  uttering  sarcasms  on  the  sex,  in  his  plays.  In  one  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, he  says,  that  "  woman  was  made  firom  the  dross  and  refuse  of 
man,"  upon  which  Jeremy  Collier  wittily  remarks,  "  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore that  man's  dross  lay  in  his  ribs :  I  believe  it  sometimes  lies  higher," 
Dryden's  plays  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  run  through  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life, — from  his  thirty-first  to  his  sixty-third  year. 

Character  of  hia  Plays.  —  All  of  Dryden's  earlier  plays  are  mod- 
elled after  the  French  drama,  which  King  Charles  had  made  fash- 
ionable. They  are  in  rhyming  verse,  are  occupied  solely  by  heroic 
and  exalted  personages,  and  filled  with  scenes  of  inflated  and  incon- 
gruous splendor.  When  tiiis  fashion  was  at  its  height,  it  received  a 
mde  shock  from  a  lively  parody,  The  Behearsal,  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.    Dryden's  plays  after  this  were  more  natural,  and  he 
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wrote  them  in  blank  verse,  which  he  formerly  had  ficoutod  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  drama.  But  in  all  hii»  plays,  rhyming  or  unrhyming, 
heroic  or  comic,  he  ia  fully  open  to  the  change  of  immorality. 

"  The  femalo  character  and  softer  passions  seem  to  have  heen  entirolj  bejond  bit 
reach.  His  loTe  is  always  licentiousness,  his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  iho  stage. 
His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Eastern  magnificence  of  style,  and  in  the  richness  of 
his  Tersification.  The  bowl  and  dagger  —  glory,  ambition,  lust,  and  crime  —  are  the 
staple  materials  of  his  tragedy,  and  iead  occasionally  to  poetical  grantleur  and  bril- 
liancy of  fancy.  His  comedy  is,  with  scarce  an  exception,  false  to  nature,  improbable 
and  ill  arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  morality." —  LlMmbert. 

Sncoeii  at  a  Satirist  —  Dryden  may  have  deserved  the  ridicule 
thrown  u})on  him  in  The  Rehcarwil,  and  in  other  satires  by  Shadwell 
and  Little.  But  he  retaliated  upon  his  opponents  in  the  poem  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophcl,  With  wonderful  vigor.  The  ruccchs  of  this  bold 
political  satire  was  almost  miprecedentcd,  and  placed  Drj'dcn  above 
all  Ills  political  conteni}H)raries.  ''His  antagonists  came  on  with  in- 
finite zeal  and  fury,  discharged  their  ill-aimed  blows  on  every  side,  and 
exhausted  their  strength  in  violent  and  inefiective  rage ;  but  the  keen 
and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden  never  makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  —  never 
Htrikes  but  at  a  vulnerable  point."  —  Sir  WalUr  ScoU, 

Beligioni  Poemi.  —  Not  long  after  this,  Dryden  published  a  poem 
in  quite  a  different  vein,  Religio  Laici,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England 
against  dissenters.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  wrote  the  Ilind  and  Panther  in  defence  of  his  new 
opinions.  In  this  poem,  the  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Home ;  the  spotted 
Panther  is  the  Cliurch  of  England ;  while  the  Independents,  Quakers, 
Anabaptists,  etc.,  arc  bears,  hares,  boars,  etc.  The  Calvinista  are 
wolves : 

"  More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appears,  with  belly  gaunt  and  famished  face  — 
Never  was  so  dofi»rmod  a  hcasi  of  grace. 
Ilis  ragged  tail  Ix'twixt  his  If.prs  he  wears, 
Close  clapped  for  shame,  but  his  rough  crest  he  reart, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.** 

Other  Works.  —  One  of  Drydcn*s  remarkable  poems  was  his  Annus 
Mirabilis,  being  a  iK)etical  account  of  the  events  of  the  year  1C66. 
IILs  latest  productions  were  his  poetical  versions  of  portions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  and  of  the  Alno'ul  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  also,  about  the  same 
time,  his  Fables,  being  imitations  from  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  They 
are  admirably  done,  and  have  been  read  more  than  almost  any  part  of 
his  works.  Very  late  in  life,  also,  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia^  the 
loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his  compositions. 
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prised  in  Icrs  than  shty  volumes/'  This  is  an  evident  exaggeration. 
Orme's  edition,  published  in  1830,  and  considered  the  standard  edition, 
is  in  23  vols.,  8vo. 

Of  Ihia  immense  mam,  the  greater  part  has  gone  into  oblivion.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
like  the  writingM  of  iM>me  Tolumlnous  authors,  pondcrooa,  curious  matter,  meant  onlj 
for  the  learned  fe«r,  Imt  it  related  to  the  liring  ifvuos  of  the  times,  and  was  addressed 
to  readers  at  larice.  Bat  those  issues  thenisulTes  mostly  haTe  passed  away,  and  with 
them  the  literature  of  the  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  except  as  a  part  of  history. 

Two  of  Baxter's  works,  however,  are  a  sigiml  exception  to  this  remark.  These  are 
The  Call  to  the  Unconrerted,  and  The  Saints*  Everlasting  Ue«t.  Ihese  two  small 
treatises  have  passed  througli  conntletM  editions,  and  have  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  religions  literatore  of  the  Knglish  speaking  race  all  oTer  the  world,  and  doubt- 
less will  do  so  to  tlie  end  (»f  timo.  Baxter  was  on«  of  the  busiest  men  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential.  But  he  is  at  this  day,  probably,  exerting  a  wider  iuflu- 
enra  by  these  two  little  books  than  be  did  while  living  by  all  hia  maltiplied  Ubon. 

Owen. 

John  Owen,  D.  D.,  i616rl683,  is  generally  considered 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines. 

Career.  —  Owen  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell  waa  Vice-CIiancellor  of  the  Universitv.  At  tlie  Bestora- 
tion,  Owen  retired  to  London,  and  preached  there  to  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation. Having  impaired  his  health  by  excessive  study,  he 
removed  for  change  of  air  into  the  country,  first  to  Wobum,  and  after- 
wards to  Ealing,  where  he  died. 

Of  all  the  eminent  Xon-conformipts  of  tliat  day,  none  perhaps  was 
more  respected  by  those  of  the  opposite  party.  While  at  the  head  of 
the  University,  he  comported  himself  with  such  moderation  towards 
the  Episcopalians  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  oa  much  beloved  by  them 
as  by  his  own  party.  Lonl-Cliancellor  Clarendon,  on  coming  into 
power,  ofiered  Owen  immediate  preferment  if  he  would  conform,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  illuiitrious  ''  IHssenter''  more  than  sixty  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  realm  followed  him  to  his  grave. 

Jits  Works,  —  Owen  was  a  nan  of  grmt  learning,  and  his  indiii«trr  wrs  prodi- 
gious. Ills  works  flll  twenty-fonr  volnmos  Urps  orfavo.  The  two  of  most  enduring 
character  are  the  Commentary  on  the  Ilohrown  nnd  tlie  work  on  The  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  of  his  other  trcittises  are,  On  the  Person  of  Christ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Saints* 
Perseverance;  A  Display  of  Amiinlnnism,  Ac. 

Style. — Owen  did  not  cnUivate  the  grnco<»  of  Rtylo,  bnf  there  In  always  robastness 
and  strength  in  his  argument.  Ifo  dii^cn^ifiil  \vhntr>vor  «ii1>>(>rt  he  undertook  as  if  he 
Intended  to  leave  nothing  to  be  said  by  tho.<ic  vrhn  iihoiild  rotne  nfter  him.  With  all 
the  progress  made  since  his  time  in  the  science  of  ciitiriim  nnd  ex<>}r<^jrt.  no  prudent 
commentator,  even  now,  wonld  undertake  to  expound  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrewa 
without  a  constant  reference  to  the  work  of  Owen.    In  his  writin;;^  of  a  practical 
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eharacter,  he  had  »  peculiarity,  beyoud  all  the  other  great  writers  of  his  school,  of 
making  his  pious  emotion  dejfcndent  in  all  cajies  upon  some  solid  scriptural  basis. 

**  Spiritual  life  is  the  vital  energy  which  pervades  the  morality  and  the  practice 
recommendtKl  by  Owen.  It  is  not  the  abstraction  of  a  mystical  duvotiou,  like  that  of 
Fenelon  or  Law;  nor  id  it  the  euthusiastic  raptures  of  Zinzeudorf;  but  the  evangelical 
piety  of  Paul  and  the  heavenly  affection  of  John.  Vor  every  practice,  mortiflcatioD, 
and  feeling,  Owen  assigns  a  satisfactory,  because  a  scriptural,  reason.  The  service 
which  he  recommends  is  uniformly  a  reasonable  service ;  and  to  every  required  exer» 
tion  he  brings  an  adequate  and  constraining  motive.  In  examining  the  practical 
writings  of  such  men  as  Hall  and  Taylor  and  Tillotson,  we  miss  the  rich  veia  of 
evangelical  sentiment  and  that  constant  reference  to  the  living  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity which  are  never  lost  sight  of  in  Owen.  They  abound  in  excellent  directions, 
in  rich  materials  for  self-examination  and  self  government ;  but  they  do  not  state  with 
sufBcient  accuracy  the  connection  between  gracious  influence  and  its  practical  result*, 
fnaa  which  all  that  is  excellent  in  human  conduct  must  proceed.  They  appear  as  the 
anatomists  of  the  skin  and  the  extremities:  Owen  is  the  anatomist  of  the  heart.  He 
dissects  it  with  remarkable  sagacity,  tracing  out  its  course  and  turnings  in  every  path 
that  leads  from  integrity,  and  marking  out  the  almost  imperceptiblo  steps  which  ooo- 
dnct  to  atrocious  sins." —  Orme. 

Bunyan. 

John  Bunyan,  1628-1688,  is,  of  all  the  writers  of  his 
age,  the  greatest  marvel.  With  only  the  most  limited  op- 
portunities of  education,  he  produced  a  work  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  classics,  not  merely  of  English  literature, 
but  of  all  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Iliad  itself 
is  not  more  clearly  a  work  for  all  time  and  all  men  than  is 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan,  the  Bedfordshire 
tinker. 

Character  and  Career.  —  Bunyan  was  an  illiterate  tinker,  and  in 
early  life  shockingly  profane.  Being  brought  under  strong  religious 
conviction,  he  abandoned  his  former  way  of  life,  and  became  ever 
afterwards  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian.  The  change  in  his 
religious  character  reacted,  as  in  such  cases  it  often  does,  upon  his  in- 
tellectual development ;  and  though  he  never  attained  to,  nor  indeed 
aimed  at,  the  character  of  a  learned  man,  he  yet  became  a  most  pow- 
erful thinker  and  writer,  his  topics  being  limited  chiefly  to  those  drawn 
from  the  Bible  and  from  religious  experience,  and  he  is  second  to  none 
in  the  power  of  description,  or  in  the  purity  of  his  English. 

ffii  Bkill  in  Allegory.  —  In  one  particular  and  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  writing,  Allegory,  he  stands  unrivalled,  not  only  in  English, 
but  in  all  literature.  Shakespeare  is  not  so  clearly  the  first  of  Dnuna- 
tista,  as  is  John  Bunyan  the  Prince  of  Dreamers.    His  Dream  of  the 
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Pilgrim's  Progress  is  confessedly  the  greatest  of  Allegories,  ancient  or 
modem ;  it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  that  has  a 
religious  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  probably  has  been  more  read,  and 
been  instrumental  of  more  spiritual  good,  than  any  other  book,  the 
Bible  only  excepted.  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist;  but  he  is  a  favorite 
among  all  Protestant  denominations. 

ITorlM.  — Bun jan  wrote  mrnny  works,  the  chief  one,  after  The  Pilgrim's  Pmgrvss, 
being  his  Holy  War.  Borne  of  his  other  works  are  Grace  Abounding;  Justification  by 
Jesus  Christ;  The  Holy  City,  Ac.  Ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bedford  Jail  for  more 
than  twelve  years  on  account  of  bis  religion,  and  while  there,  with  no  books  but  his 
BiUe  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  wrote  his  great  work,  and  some  others.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  has  been  issued,  in  G  toIs.  8to. 

Bunyan  has  been  called  the  Spenser  of  the  unlearned,  the  Shake- 
speare of  the  religious  world.  He  did  not  write  for  literary  glory,  but 
solely  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  he 
lived;  yet  the  highest  literary  authorities  have  bowed  in  reverence 
before  the  wonders  of  his  art. 

**  He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not  guess 
what  place  his  Allegory  would  occupy  in  English  literature;  for  of  English  literature 
he  knew  nothing.  •  •  •  The  style  is  delightftil  to  eveiy  reader,  and  invaluable  as 
ft  study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  quick  command  over  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an 
•xpression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzxle  the 
rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  more  than  two  syllables.  Tct  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to 
■ay.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition, 
for  eveiy  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dia- 
lect of  plain  workingmen,  was  perfectly  sufllcient.  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature 
on  which  we  could  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language; 
no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and 
how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed.  *  *  *  Though  there  were 
many  clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  there 
were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost, 
the  other,  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress.**  —  Maoavlof. 

**This  wonderful  book  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  may  be  read  repeatedly,  at 
different  times,  and  each  time  with  a  new  and  a  different  pleasure.  I  read  it  once  as 
a  theologian,  and  let  me  assure  you  there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work  ; 
oqce,  with  derotional  feelings ;  and  once,  as  a  poet.  I  could  not  have  beliered  before- 
hand, that  Calvinism  could  be  painted  in  such  delightful  colon." —  OoUridge. 

Howe. 

John  Howe,  1630-1705,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Robert 
Hall,  "  the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  Divines."  Critics  who  do 
not  accord  to  Howe  so  distinguished  a  place,  are  yet  unani- 
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mous  in  consideriog  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  theological 
writers. 

Character  and  Career.  —  Howe  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  Bichard  Cromwell ;  was 
afterwards  ejected  for  non-conformity,  but  continued  to  preach  to  a 
dissenting  congregation.  His  writings  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  Baxter  and  some  others,  and  they  are  wanting  in  grace  and  elegance ; 
but  they  are  regarded  as  surpassing  those  of  all  other  Puritan  divines 
in  force,  and  in  breadth  of  views.  Bobert  Hall  says,  "  I  have  learned 
far  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author  I  have  £ver 
read.    There  is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions." 

Works.  —  Howe's  works  have  been  pablished  in  8  vols.,  8to.  Those  best  known 
are :  The  Living  Temple ;  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteons;  Delighting  in  Ood ;  The 
Redeemer's  Tears;  The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World;  The  Office 
and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  God's  Prescience;  The  Vanity  of  this  Mortal  Life. 

*' Possessed  of  the  learning  of  Cudworth,  the  evangelical  piety  of  Owen,  and  the 
fervor  of  Baxter,  with  a  miud  of  larger  dimensions  than  what  belonged  to  any  of  those 
distinguished  individuals,  everything  which  fell  from  his  pen  is  worthy  of  immor* 
tality.  He  delights  while  he  instructs,  and  impresses  while  he  enlightens.  Hta 
LiTing  Temple,  The  Blessednew  of  the  Righteous,  Of  Delighting  in  God,  The  Re- 
deemer's Tears,  are  among  the  finest  productions  of  uninspired  genius,  and  must  be 
read  with  high  gratification  by  every  Christian.  His  style  is  occasionally  mg^ged  and 
inharmonious ;  but  the  sentiment  will  richly  repay  the  trifling  annoyance  of  its  harsh 
and  involved  structure."  —  Ome^t  BibL  Bib, 

Matthew  Poole,  1624-1679,  a  Presbyterian  Non-conform- 
ist, is  especially  and  most  favorably  known  by  his  Synopsis, 
and  his  Annotations. 

Poole  wrote  many  other  works  on  the  controversial  topics  of  the 
times,  but  the  two  which  have  been  named  outweigh  all  the  othera, 
and  are  of  permanent  value, 

Poole's  large  work.  The  Synopsis,  was  itself  an  abridgment  of  a  work  larger  stilL 
There  hud  been  printed  a  work  in  9  vols,  fulio,  called  Critici  ?acri,  and  containing  a 
collection,  in  Latiu,  of  the  critical  annotations  on  the  Bible  of  ninety  of  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  in  Europe.  Poi>le  undtrtuok  to  reduce  to  order  this  immense 
mass  of  critical  erudition,  and  made  his  celebrated  Synopsis  Criticornm,  in  5  vols,  fol., 
being  a  careful  digest  uf  the  former  work,  and  giving  under  each  chapter  and  verse 
the  beet  comments  to  be  found  in  regard  to  it.  Having  finished  this  great  work, 
which  is  even  yet  in  demand  among  theologinns,  he  made  a  still  further  reduction  or 
abstract  of  it  in  English,  for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers.  This  other  and  smaller 
work  was  in  2  toIs.  fol.,  and  was  termed  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible.  Poole  did 
sot  live  to  complete  this  latter  work,  his  labora  on  it  ending  with  Isaiah.  The  work 
itself,  hmwerer,  was  completed  by  other  Audi. 
16 
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Samuel  Buthebfobd,  1600-1661,  was  an  eminent  Scotch  Preeby- 
terian  divine,  Principal  and  Rector  of  New  College,  St,  Andrew's,  and 
commissioner  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1643-47. 

Ruthcrrord  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  a  large  part  of  his  disquisitions  were 
in  Latin.  His  English  treatises  are  specially  noted  fur  their  spirituality,  and  are  often 
qnotcd  by  modern  writers.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them:  Trial  and 
Triumph  of  Faith ;  Christ's  Dying  and  Drawing  Sinners  to  Himself;  Covenant  of  Life ; 
Life  of  Grace ;  Religious  I^etters  and  Dying  Words.  The  following  are  some  of  his  con> 
troverslal  works,  in  English:  Plea  for  Paul's  Presbytrie  in  Scotland ^  Lex  Rex,  or 
The  Law  and  the  Prince ;  Divine  Right  of  Church  Qovomment ;  Survey  of  the  Spiritual 
Architect,  etc.  Several  popular  volumes  have  been  made  in  recent  timet  by  collecting 
choice  extracts  from  Rutherford's  works  on  Christian  experience.  Two  may  be  named: 
Manna  Crumbs  for  Hungry  Souls,  consisting  of  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  Rot. 
Samuel  Rutherford,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed ;  A  Garden  of  Spices,  or  Extracts  from  th« 
Religious  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Dunn. 

Edmund  Calamy,  1600-1666,  was  a  preacher  of  much  note. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  five  authors  of  Smoctymnuus  (S  M,  Stephen  Marshall ;  E  C, 
Edmund  Calamy;  T  Y,  Thomas  Young;  M  N,  Matthew  Newcome;  U  U  S,  William 
Bpurstowe),  a  celebrated  tract  in  reply  to  Bishop  IlalPs  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy. 
He  wrote  also  A  Tiudication  of  the  Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry .^Benja- 

XIK  Calamt, 1GS6,  was  a  son  of  Edmnnd  Calamy,  and  was  celebrated  in  his  day 

M  a  preacher.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went  through  numerous 
editions.  —  Emccnd  Calamy,  1671-1732,  was  a  grandson  of  Edmund  C,  and  a  Non- 
conformist preacher.  "  He  was  a  very  eminent  and  laborious  divine,  ef  a  candid  and 
benevolent  disposition,  and  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  of"  disposition.' — Dar- 
ling.  Works :  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Writings ;  The  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity ; 
A  Defence  of  Moderate  Non  Conformity ;  An  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  Life  and  Timet; 
An  Historical  Account  of  My  Own  Life. 

William  Twisse,  D.  D.,  1575-1646,  was  a  learned  Calvinistic  and 
Non-conformist  divine,  and  Prolocutor  of  the  famous  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines. 

Twisse  was  bom  at  Newberry,  Berkshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  University.  Be- 
sides several  theological  works  in  Latin,  he  wrote  A  Treatise  on  Reprobation ;  The 
Riches  of  God's  Love  unto  the  Vi^sseld  of  Blercy  Consistent  with  his  Absolute  Hatred 
or  Reprobation  of  the  Yessols  of  Wrath;  The  Morality  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, etc. 

Stephen  Chabnock,  1628-1680,  was  a  Non-conformist  of  great  em- 
inence. 

Chamock's  Works  have  been  published  In  9  vols.  8vo.  The  sermons  on  The  Divina 
Attributes  arc  the  ones  best  known.  The  testimony  in  regai-d  to  the  greatness  and 
value  of  this  work  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Dr,  AUibone,  after  quoting  the  opinions 
of  fourteen  other  critics,  says  for  liimself :  "  We  have  twice  carefully  studied  every 
word  of  the  Discourses  on  the  Attributes,  and  we  consider  the  work  one  of  the  greatest 
of  nninspired  compositions.  We  advise  the  reader,  if  he  have  it  not,  to  procure  il 
immediately,  and  read  it  through  once  a  tv^tctmaUh  fmr  Vu  rett  qfhU  lift.** 
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JossPH  Allkisb,  1633-1688,  an  English  Non-cooformist  minister,  and  a  graduate  of 
Ozrord,  was  the  autlior  of  several  religious  worlcs,  the  best,  and  the  best  known,  being 
his  Alarm  to  UncouTcrted  Sinners,  which  was  first  published  in  1672.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  *'  Alleiue's  Alarm,"  and  is  one  of  the  standard  works  still  sold  by  most  of 
the  religious  publication  houses,  both  in  England  and  America,  being  slightly  mod- 
ernized in  form  and  expression.  Immense  numbers  of  it  hare  been  printed.  Few 
books  have  been  the  means  of  turning  so  many  to  righteousness. 

WiLUAM  Batxs,  D.  D.,  1625-1699,  a  Puritan  divine  of  much  note,  who  gave  np  his  llring 
on  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Unifurmity.  His  works  after  his  decease  were  printed  in 
a  folio  volume.  The  principal  one  was  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is 
accounted  a  classic  in  thooiitgy,  and  is  still  in  df  nmud.  **  Bates  was  sometimes  called 
'the  silver-tongued,*  nud  was  reckoned  the  politojtt  writer,  if  not  the  beat  scholar, 
of  the  whole  body  of  [disseutiugj  ministers.*' —  Allibone. 

Oeosok  Gillkspib, 1648,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Chnrch  of 

Scotland  to  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  1643,  which  formed  the 
Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  now  in  use  among  all  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  and  a  zealous  Presbyterian.  He  published  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  Opened,  2  vols,  -ito ;  Dispute  Against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies 
obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  4to ;  Dialogue  between  a  Civilian  and  a  Divine 
concerning  the  Church  of  England,  4to;  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  4to ;  and  several 
others.  The  work,  however,  which  is  now  of  most  value  is  his  Notes  of  Debates  and 
Proceeding)*  of  the  Wostminvter  Aifsembly,  as  itcuntains  important  authentic  infor- 
mation by  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  of  that  famons  l)ody. 

Datid  Calderwoob,  1&75-1651,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  driven  into  exile  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy.  His  principal  work  was  A  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  a 
very  learned  work,  valuable  for  its  documents,  but  said  to  be  not  very  pleasant 
reading. 

JoSKPH  Cartl,  1607-1073,  a  Non-conformist  divine,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job.  in  1*2  vols.,  4to.  ''The  moat  ponderous  of  all  the  expositions  which  have  been 
published  on  this  part  of  Scripture." — Omu. 

Hexbt  Bubtov,  1579-1648,  a  Puritan  divine,  who  was  subjected  to  fine  and  imprls- 
onment  on  aeeouat  of  his  preaching.  Works :  Censures  on  Simony  ;  The  Baiting  of 
the  Pope's  BuH ;  Babel  No  Bethel ;  Truth's  Triumph  over  Trent;  The  Love  of  the  Gos- 
pel;  England's  Bondage  and  Hoi)e  of  Deliverance;  Conformity's  Deformity. 

Nicholas  Btfteld,  157^165*2,  a  Puritan  divine,  wrote  many  works,  in  good  repnte: 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  Essay  Concerning  the  Assurance  of  God's 
Love  and  Man's  Salvation;  The  Marrow  of  the  Oracles  of  God ;  Exposition  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  etc.— Richard  Btfieli), 1664,  half-brother  to  Nicholas,  is  likewise  one 

of  the  Puritan  preachers  and  writers.  Works :  The  Light  of  Faith  and  Way  of  Holl- 
uess;  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  Vindicated;  The  Power  of  the  Christ  of  God,  etc 

Edward  Ret.xolds,  D.D.,  1590-1676,  a  learned  Presbyterian  divine,  was  one  of  the 
iamons  Westminster  Assembly.  His  works  have  been  published  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The 
principal  ones  are  A  Treatise  on  the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man;  and 
Annotations  on  Ecclesiastes,  written  originally  for  The  Assembly's  Annotations,  an^ 
forming  a  part  of  that  work.    The  others  are  chiefly  sermons. 
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HiNKT  AncswoBTH,  D.  D.,  d.  1602,  wm  a  leader  among  the  English  Independente  In 
the  lizteenth  oentory,  and  wan  banished  on  account  of  his  religions  opinions.  Uis 
principal  work  is  his  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch.   The  Annotations  -have  been  highl  j  commended,  and  are  often  quoted. 

WiLUAM  BftiDOB,  1600-1670,  a  Puritan  Non-conformist  dirine  of  the  time  of  Charles 
L,  was  a  scholarly  man,  of  stndlons  habits,  and  an  industrious  writer.  A  collected 
•dition  of  his  works,  in  5  tuIs.,  was  published  in  1845.  They  are  chiefly  sermons.  **  He 
was  a  Tery  close  student,  rising  every  morning,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  at  four 
o*clock,  and  continuing  in  his  library  until  eleven."  On  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
formity, he  gare  np  his  liTing,and  went  to  Rotterdam.  Archbishop  Laud  writes :  "In 
Norwich,  one  Mr.  Bridge,  rather  than  he  would  conform,  hath  left  his  lecture  and  two 
onrei,  and  is  gone  into  Holland."  On  the  margin  of  this,  King  Charles  wrote,  *'  Let 
bim  go :  we  are  well  rid  of  him  I " 

Bbt.  Thomas  BaooKU, 1680,  was  an  English  Independent  dirlpe,  of  some 

oelebrity.  **An  affecting  and  useful  writer,  thougii  homely  in  his  expressions." — 
Darling.  Works :  The  Unsearchable  Riches  of  Clirist ;  Precious  Remedies  for  Satan*s 
Dtvicas ;  The  Mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod ;  A  Golden  Key  to  open  Hid 
Treasures ;  Apples  of  Gold  for  Toung  Men  and  Women ;  The  Private  Key  of  Uearen ; 
Heaven  on  Earth.  ** Precious  Remedies'*  went  through  60  editions;  **Mute  Chri** 
tian,"  50  ediUons ;  *'  Apples  of  Gold,"  25  editions. 

Savuil  Clarxi,  1509-1682,  a  Non-conformist  divine.  Works :  The  Harrow  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  2  vols,  fol.;  A  General  Martyrology,  ful.;  A  Mirror  or  Looking-GIass, 
both  for  Saints  and  Sinners,  2  vols.;  Lives  of  Sundry  Eminent  Persons ;  The  Marrow 
of  Diyinity.  —  Samukl  Clabxs,  1620-1700,  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  is  well  spoken  of;  also,  some  other  works. 

Thomas  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  1600-1097,  was  a  high  Calvinistic  divine,  of  great  learning, 
who  gave  up  his  preferments  and  became  an  Indopendont.  lie  lived  to  be  ninety- 
seven  years  old.  Uis  writings  were  exceedingly  numerous.  A  collection,  published 
after  his  death,  and  containing  only  part  of  his  works,  fills  5  vols.,  fol.  They  are  to 
a  large  extent  expository. 

Thomas  MAitroir,  D.  D.,  1620-1677,  was  a  learned  Non-conformist  divine,  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  writings  are  Tory  numerous  and  are  held  in  high  estimation.  They  are 
mainly  of  an  expository  character.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  several  of  the  Epis* 
ties,  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Sermons  on 
the  119th  Psalm. 

John  Biddle,  1615-1662,  has  been  styled  "  The  Father  of  the  Eng- 
lish Unitarians." 

Biddle  wrote  several  treatises  calling  in  question  the  received  opinion  in  r^ard  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fur  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  even  condemned  to  death,  though 
lbs  latter  sentence  was  not  executed.  The  names  of  some  of  his  works  are  A  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  toQching  the  Holy  Trinity ;  A  Brief  Scripture  Catechism ;  A  History  of 
lbs  Unitariaasi  Ac 


CHAPTER  X. 

Dbyden  and  His  Contemporaries. 

The  period  included  in  thJa  Chapter  embraces  the  reigna 
of  Charles  II.  aod  James  II.,  1660-1688,  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Bevolution  of  16S8,  and  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  1688-1702.  It  was,  especially  in  its 
earlier  part,  a  period  of  great  licentiousnesa  pf  mannen, 
which  is  but  too  faithfully  reflected  in  much  of  its  poetical 
and  all  of  its  dramatic  literature. 

The  authors  of  this  period  are,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, divided  into  four  Sections :  1.  Poets,  including  the  dia- 
matic  writers,  and  beginning  with  Drydcn ;  2.  Philosophy 
ical  and  Hiscellaoeous  writers,  beginning  with  Locke; 
8.  Theological  writers,  beginning  with  Tillotson  ;  4.  The 
Early  Friends,  beginning  with  George  Fox. 


L    THE  POETS. 


Dryden. 


John  Dryden,  1631-1700,  Alls  &  larger  space  in  Englisli 
literature  than  any  other  writer  between  tbe  age  of  Milton 
and  that  of  Pope  and  Addison.  Dryden  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets  ;  and  although  there  may 
be  a  question  among  critics  as  to  his  precise  rank,  his  name 
is  never  omitted  in  any  enumeration  of  our  fiist^claa*  &utbon> 
!«•  IW 
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Hit  Early  Hiitoiy. — Dijden  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name  of  Driden.  The  change  in  the  spelling  of  his  name  was  a  fancy 
of  his  own.  Ills  parents  were  rigid  Puritans.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Westminster,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby,  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  early  in  life  a  great  admirer  of  Cromwell,  and  his 
first  poem  of  any  note  was  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the^Late  Lord  Protector, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Cromwell's  deaths  They  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  his  happiest  vein.    The  following  may  be  quoted : 

"  His  grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  alone. 
For  he  was  great  ere  fortime  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow." 

Dryden,  however,  always  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Conmionwealth  and  t^e  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
went  over  to  the  winning  party  and  wrote  his  Astrsea  Bcdux,  a  poem 
of  welcome  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  wrote  also  A  Panegyric 
to  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II. 

Career  as  a  Dramatist.  —  The  Bcstoration  brought  the  drama  again 
into  vogue,  and  Dryden  applied  himself  to  i^Titing  for  the  stage.  His 
first  play.  The  Wild  Gallant,  was  not  successful.  His  next,  The  Bival 
Ladies,  fared  better.  The  Indian  Emperor  was  a  triumph,  and  the 
author  was  at  once  a  man  of  mark.  It  led,  among  other  things,  to  his 
marriage  to  a  noble  lady,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  The 
marriage  was  ill  assorted.  It  brought  him  neither  wealth  nor  happi- 
ness. When  the  lady  wislied  herself  a  book,  that  slie  might  have  more 
of  his  company,  he  replied,  "  Be  an  almanac,  then,  my  dear,  that  I 
may  change  you  once  a  year."  He  revenged  himself  for  her  railing 
by  uttering  sarcasms  on  the  sex,  in  his  plays.  In  one  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, he  says,  that  "  woman  was  made  from  the  dross  and  refuse  of 
man,"  upon  which  Jeremy  Collier  wittily  remarks,  "  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore that  man's  dross  lay  in  his  ribs :  I  believe  it  sometimes  lies  higher." 
Dryden's  plays  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  run  through  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life, — from  his  thirty-first  to  his  sixty-third  year. 

Character  of  his  Plays.  —  All  of  Dryden's  earlier  plays  are  mod- 
elled after  the  French  drama,  wliich  King  Charles  had  made  fash- 
ionable. They  are  in  rhyming  verse,  are  occupied  solely  by  heroic 
and  exalted  personages,  and  filled  with  scenes  of  inflated  and  incon- 
gruous splendor.  When  this  fashion  was  at  its  height,  it  received  a 
nide  shock  from  a  lively  parody.  The  Behearsal,  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.    Dryden's  plays  after  this  were  more  natural,  and  h« 
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wrote  them  in  blank  verse,  which  he  formerly  had  scouted  as  beneath 
tlie  dignity  of  the  drama.  But  in  all  his  plays,  rhyming  or  unrhyming, 
heroic  or  comic,  he  is  fully  open  to  the  change  of  immorality. 

*'  The  femalo  character  and  aofter  paMiona  seem  to  hare  boon  entirely  beyond  hlf 
reach.  His  lore  ia  always  licentiousness,  his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  iho  stage. 
His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Eastern  magnificence  of  style,  and  in  the  richness  of 
his  versification.  The  bovtl  and  dagger  —  glory,  ambition,  lust,  and  crime  —  are  the 
staple  materials  of  hiij  tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poctic.il  grandeur  and  bril- 
liancy of  fnnry.  His  comedy  is,  with  scarce  an  exception,  false  to  nature,  improUablt 
and  ill-arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  morality." —  Chamberg. 

Snoceii  at  a  Satirist.  —  Dryden  may  have  deserved  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  him  in  The  Rehearsal,  and  in  other  satires  by  Shadwell 
and  Little.  But  he  retaliated  upon  his  opponents  in  the  poem  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,  With  wonderful  vigor.  The  success  of  this  bold 
political  satire  was  alma<*t  unprecedcntctl,  and  placed  Drj'dcn  above 
all  his  political  contcmi>orarics.  "  His  antagonints  came  on  with  in- 
finite zeal  and  fury,  discharged  their  ill-aimed  blows  on  every  side,  and 
exhausted  their  strength  in  violent  and  ineffective  rage ;  but  the  keen 
and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden  never  makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  —  never 
Htrikes  but  at  a  vulnerable  point."  —  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Beligioai  Poemi.  —  Not  long  after  this,  Dryden  published  a  poem 
in  quite  a  different  vein,  Religio  Laici,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England 
against  dissenters.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  wrote  the  Hind  and  Panther  in  defence  of  his  new 
opinions.  In  this  poem,  the  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  spotted 
Panther  is  the  Cluirch  of  England ;  while  the  Independents,  Quakers, 
Anabaptists,  etc.,  are  bears,  hares,  boars,  etc.  The  Cal^dmsta  are 
wolves : 

"  More  hnnghty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appears,  with  belly  gaunt  and  famished  face  — 
Never  w^as  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  t.iil  Iwtwixt  his  If.gs  he  wears, 
Close  clapped  for  shame,  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears." 

Other  Works.  —  One  of  Drj'den's  remarkable  poems  was  his  Annus 
Mirabilis,  being  a  poetical  accotmt  of  the  events  of  the  year  1666. 
Ills  latest  productions  were  his  poetical  versions  of  portions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  and  of  the  Jt^ncid  of  Virgil.  I  le  wrote  also,  about  the  same 
time,  hb  Fables,  being  imitations  from  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  They 
are  admirably  done,  and  have  been  read  more  than  almost  any  part  of 
his  works.  Very  late  in  life,  also,  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  the 
loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his  compositions. 
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Proie  Worki.  —  Dryden  excelled  in  prose  almost  as  much  as  in 
poetry.  His  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poets  was  the  first  attempt  in  English 
at  regular  criticism,  and  has  received  universal  commendation.  His 
other  prose  works  are  the  pieces  written  as  accompaniments  to  his 
playSy  and  consist  of  prefaces,  dedications,  and  critical  essays.  **  The 
prose  of  Dryden  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  English  language."  — 
Sir  Walter  SeoU. 

*  Without  either  crcatire  imagination  or  any  power  of  pathofl,  he  is  in  argnment,  in 
•atire,  and  in  declamatory  magnificence,  the  greatest  of  our  poets.  Ilis  poetry,  in- 
deed, is  not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  in  tliat  Icind  he  stands  uuriyalled  and 
iinapproached.  Pope,  his  great  disciple,  who,  in  correctness,  in  neatness,  and  in  the 
brilliancy  of  epigrammatic  point,  Ims  outshone  his  mitster,  lias  not  come  near  him  in 
May  flexible  vigor,  in  indignant  rehemcnce,  in  narrative  rapidity,  any  more  ttian  he 
haa  in  sweep  and  variety  of  versification.  I>ryden  never  writes  coldly,  or  timidly,  or 
drowsily.  The  movement  of  verse  always  sets  him  on  fire,  and  whatever  he  produces 
Is  a  coinage  hot  ttxym  the  brain,  not  slowly  scraped  or  pinched  into  sliapo,  but  struck 
out  as  from  a  die  with  a  few  stout  blows  or  a  single  wrench  of  the  screw.  It  is  this 
fervor  especlnlly  which  give*  to  his  personal  sketches  their  wonderful  life  and  fbrc« : 
his  Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  the  noblest  portrait  galleiy  in  poetry." —  Oraik, 

HiB  complete  works  were  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  18  vols.,  8vo. 

Roscommon. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  1633-1684,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  was  a  nobleman  of  cultivated  tastes  and 
great  purity  of  character ;  and  he  holds  a  respectable  place 
among  English  poets. 

Boscommon  wrote  Odefl,  Prologues,  etc. ;  translated  Dies  Ine,  and 
Horace*s  Art  of  Poetry ;  and  wrote  an  Eseay  on  Translated  Verse. 

**  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Terse  which  made  me  uneasy 
till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules  and  of  reducing  the 
•peculative  into  practice.'* —  Dryden, 

**  Ho  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never  labors  after  exquisite  beauties,  but  he  tcI- 
dom  falls  into  grave  laults.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge.''  — 
Jchmaan. 

"  Roscommon,  not  more  learned  than  good, 
With  manners  gracious  as  his  noble  blood ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Gri>ece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merits  but  his  own.** —  Pope. 

Boscommon  se^ns  to  have  been  about  the  only  writer  of  his  time 
who  was  thoroughly  pure  and  moraL 
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Orrery. 

Roger  Boyle,  1621-1679,  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  son  of  the 
"Great  Earl  of  Cork,"  like  most  of  the  noble  family  to 
which  he  belonged,  cultivated  authorship. 

The  EarPs  worka  are  rather  numerous,  but  are  not  accounted  a«  of  a  Tery  high  order. 
They  are  mostly  poetical.  The  following  is  a  partial  list :  Tragedies,  Ueniy  Y.,  Tba 
Black  Prince,  Herod  the  Great,  Triphon,  Mustapha,  Altemira;  Two  Comedies,  Mr. 
Anthony,  and  Guzman  ;  Povms  on  the  Fants  and  Festirals  of  the  Church ;  Poem  oa 
the  Death  of  Cowley ;  Parthenissa,  a  Romance ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War. 

Dorset. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  1637-1706,  a  nobleman  of  gay 
life  and  easy  manners,  wrote  a  few  songs  which  were  very  popular, 
and  some  satires  which  '^  sparkled  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of 
Butler." —  Macaulay. 

Dorset's  most  celebrated  song,  **  To  all  yon  ladles  now  on  land,**  was  written  at  sea, 
the  night  before  a  naval  engagement.  He  was  liberal  and  Judicious  in  the  use  of  his 
money  among  men  of  letters,  and  was  a  general  favorite.  He  was  "an  intellectual 
voluptuary,  and  a  master  of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  ba 
acquired  without  severe  application." —  Macoaday. 


Rochester. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  1647-1680,  was  a  gay  and  profli- 
gate courtier  of  this  period,  who  was  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  wit, 
and  whose  life  and  writings  were  equally  at  variance  with  religion  and 
morality. 

Hia  Career.  —  Rochester  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  travelled  on  the  continent ;  and 
fought  against  the  Dutch.  His  recklessness  and  dissipation  at  Court  brought  him 
prematurely  to  the  grave.  During  his  life  he  was  admired  as  a  wit  and  poet,  but  on  his 
death-bed,  being  converted  by  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Burnet,  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
his  profane  writings  should  be  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  there 
appeared,  in  1780,  a  volume  purporting  to  be  a  collection  of  his  poems.  Several  other 
editions  have  appeared  subeequently.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  confidently  on  the  genuineness  of  the  collections  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  undoubtedly  Rochester's,  such  as  the  Imitation  of  Horace's  Satire,  Satire  against 
Man,  Terses  upon  Nothing.  The  last  is  generally  considered  the  best.  The  poems  do 
not  sustain  their  author's  reputation,  and  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  readen 
of  the  present  day.  Their  obscenity  is  repulsive,  and  their  so-called  wit,  although  it 
flashes  at  times,  is  in  the  main  tedious. 

WiLUAM  Cavkxdish,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1640-1707,  a  otatesman  of  high  rank,  If 
also  known  as  an  author.  Works :  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary ;  An  Allusion  to 
the  Bithop  of  Oambraj's  Supplement  to  Homer,  a  Poem ;  Fragments  on  the  Peermga ; 
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8p«echet.  "  He  was  the  friend  and  companion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  equal,  of 
Ormond,  IX)r8et,  Roscommon,  and  all  the  noble  ornaments  of  that  reign  of  wit  in 
which  he  passed  his  youth." —  OuntpbdL 

Sir  George  Etheridoe,  1636-16^0,  waa  one  of  those  gay  and  dis- 
solute writers  and  wits  who  made  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  both  famous 
and  infamous. 

Etheridge  began  studying  for  the  bar,  but  abandoned  the  law,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  drama,  lie  wrote  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Lore  in  a  Tub ;  She  Would  if  She 
Gould,  a  Comedy ;  The  Man  of  the  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  a  Comedy,  etc  The 
last  was  his  most  successful  piece.  **  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  comedy,  and 
contains  more  of  the  real  manners  of  high  life  than  any  one  the  English  stage  waa 
•Tttr  adorned  with."  —  Biog.  Dram.  **  Sir  George  Etheridge  was  as  thorough  a  fop  as 
•rer  I  saw ;  he  was  exactly  his  own  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.*^  —  ^pence's  Anrrdoim 

Tet  this  man  was  knighted,  and  was  sent  as  Britisli  ICiiister  to  Ratisbon.  After 
a  gay  evening  party  given  by  him  at  Ratisbon,  he  is  said  to  have  fUlen  down  stairs 
and  broken  his  neck  while  taking  leave  of  his  guests. 

8n  WiLUAM  KnuGBEW,  LL.D.,  1605-1093,  was  an  active  royalistln  the  times  of  the 
Btoarts,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  First  Yice-Chamberlain  to  Charles  II.  Killigrew 
fare  much  time  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Pandora, 
a  Comedy ;  Selindra,  a  Tragi-Comedy ;  Ormasdce,  a  Tragi-Comedy ;  The  Siege  of  Urbin, 
a  Tragi-Comedy ;  The  Imperial  Tragedy ;  Midnight  and  Daily  Thoughts,  a  religious 
work,  etc. 

Henry  Vaughan,  1621-1695,  holds  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
second-class  poets  of  that  day. 

Tanghan  was  a  Welshman,  bom  in  Brecknockshire,  and  had  something  of  the  en- 
thusiasm characteristic  of  hia  race.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  abandoned  It  for 
physic.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  ho  wrote  translations  from  Juvenal  and  other 
classical  authors.  Later  in  life  he  became  deeply  religious,  and  wrote  sacred  lyrics : 
Bilex  Scintillans,  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations ;  The  Mount  of  Olives,  or 
Solitary  Devotions ;  Flores  Solitudinla,  or  Certain  Rare  and  Eloquent  Pieces.  *'  He  is 
one  of  the  hardest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit ;  but  hq  has  some 
few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers 
on  a  barren  heath."  —  QtmpbtlL  This  verdict  of  Campbell's  does  scant  Justice  to 
Taughan.    He  certainly  holds  a  respectable  rank  in  the  second  class  of  sacred  poets. 

Joseph  Bbauwont,  D.  D.,  1615-1099,  an  eminent  poet  and  scholar  of  his  day,  long 
since  forgotten,  was  King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
in  Cambridge.  His  P«ych«»,  or  Love's  Mystery,  in  twenty-four  cantos,  displaying  the 
Intercourse  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Soul,  is  a  curiosity  of  literature,  being  the  longest 
poem  in  our  language.  It  contains  38,022  linos.  "  being  considerably  longer  thui  the 
FiUry  Queen,  nearly  four  times  the  length  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  five  or  six  times  as 
long  as  the  Excursion."  It  was  written  "for  the  avoiding  of  mere  idleness,"  as  the 
task  he  **  might  safeliest  presume  upon,  without  the  society  of  books,"  the  Puritans 
having  driven  him  from  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  The  bulk  of  it  was  written  in 
le«  than  a  year,  1047-8,  and  then  published.    A  second  edition,  revised,  with  foor  new 
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eantoB,  wu  published  In  1702.  Pup<^  haid  :  "  There  are  in  it  a  fp'oat  many  flowen  wall 
worth  gathering,  and  a  man  who  has  the  art  of  Htealing  wisely,  will  And  hla  account 
in  reading  it." 

Somo  of  Bcanmonf 'fl  Minor  Poems,  En{;:H»)i  an<I  Latin,  were  pabliahcd  in  1749.  Thcj 
have  great  merit,  or  rather  there  are  ttume  very  fine  bits  among  them.  Both  volamea 
are  now  scarce. 

Nicholas  Bradt,  1659-1726,  an  English  clergyman,  was  the  author  of  a  translation 
of  Virgil's  .£ncid  into  English  vene,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Version  of  th« 
Psalms  of  David,  made  in  conjunction  with  Nahum  Tate.  Tate  and  Brady  was  for 
many  generations  of  KngJiithmeu  the  only  hymuiil  Itnuwn  in  their  church  service.  It 
did  a  good  work  in  its  dny,  and  Iiud  »oute  poetical  rociit,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dant  ridiculo  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  general  contempt  into  which  it 
has  now  fallen.    (See  article  on  Ilymnody,  p.  135.) 

JoHX  PoxFRKT,  1667-1703;  studied  at  Cambridge  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Pomfret  is  the  author  of  a  few  poemH,  one  of  which,  The  Choice,  was  very 
popular  in  its  day,  but  has  since  gone  almost  wholly  ont  of  fashion.  It  is  slightly 
praised  by  Johnson,  whereas  Ilallam  speaks  of  it  as  intolerable  in  its  tame  and  fHgld 
monotony. 

RxT.  Thomas  Crkech,  1659-1700,  is  known  in  literature  by  his  translations  from  the 
Latin  poets.  He  translated  Lucretius  and  Horace,  and  portions  of  Theocritus,  Ovid, 
Juvenal,  and  Plutarch!  His  trauslations  are  not  generally  ranked  very  high.  He 
committed  suicide,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  it  is  supposed. 

JoHlff  Phiups,  1676-170S,  *<  the  poet  of  the  English  rintoge"  (Macaulay)  wrote  a 
poem  in  two  books.  On  Cider,  in  imitation  of  the  Oeorgics  of  Virgil ;  a  mock-heroic 
poem.  Splendid  Sliillinf;,  in  imitation  of  the  lilnnk  verse  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  a  poem 
called  Blenheim.  The  po^m  On  Cider  is  more  n^markable  for  its  ecientiflc  accuracy 
than  for  its  poetical  beauty,  while  that  on  Tlie  Splendid  Shilling  gives  pain  by  its  ap- 
plication of  the  high-sounding  phrascn  of  Milton  to  common  and  vulgar  topics. 

Thomas  Brown,  1663-1704.  a  facetions  iioot.  commonly  called  Tom  Brown,  was  noted 
eqtially  for  his  skill  in  languages  and  his  ribaldry.  Ho  lives  in  iflerary  history,  not 
fkx>m  any  inherent  merit  in  hi^  works,  but  solely  becaune  he  is  often  named  or  referred 
to  in  the  works  of  AddiHou,  Drydcn,  and  others  of  good  repute. 

Dramatic  Writers. 

Thomas  Otway,  1651-1685,  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  con- 
siderable note,  contemporary  with  Dryden. 

Otway  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  began  as  an  actor  in  London, 
but,  not  meeting  witli  much  success,  betook  himself  to  writing  plays, 
partly  original,  partly  translations  or  imitations  from  the  French. 

Many  of  Otway's  plays  were  very  saccmsful  at  the  time,  but  only  two  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  among  readers  and  actors  of  the  present  day,  viz. :  The  Orphan, 
and  Venice  Preserved.  Otway  was  improvident  by  nature,  and  died  young  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.    His  vntimely  fate  was  his  own  fitalt,  rather  than  that  of  his 
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fri«ndi.  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Prewnred  abound  in  affecting  and  eloquent  passages 
that  touch  the  sensibilities  more  directly,  periiaps,  than  Sh&keepcare's  dramas.  But 
thejr  have  not  that  subtle  individuality  of  character  and  expreseion  which  stamp 
Shakespeare's  creations  as  a  class  by  themselves.  Otway  is  merely  affecting ;  he  does 
not  reveal  to  us  a  new  world  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

**Thi8  [The  Orphan]  is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  domestic  fashion. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from 
middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections ;  for  it  is  not  written  with  much 
comprehension  of  thought  or  elegance  of  expression.  But,  if  the  heart  is  interested, 
many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

**  A  tragedy  [Venice]  which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  original  design  and  the  despicable  scenes 
of  Tile  comedy  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic  action.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a 
man  not  attentive  to  decency  nor  eealous  fur  Tirtue,  but  of  one  who  conceived 
forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  own  breast.'* — Dr.  Joknmm, 

Thobias  Shadwell,  1640-1692,  is  a  well-knowii  dramatic  writer 
of  this  period. 

Shadwell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  abandoned  the  bar  for  the  drama.  In 
1688  he  was  crowned  poet  laureate.  Dryden  ridiculed  him  severely  in  his  Blac  Flecknoo. 
Shadwell  had  some  slight  poetic  ability  and  some  wit,  but  was  unable  to  finish  pieces 
thoroughly.  And  not  only  were  his  plays  defective ;  they  were  gross  and  indecent 
even  in  that  age  of  license.  Among  them  are  The  Humorists,  The  Libertine,  The 
Tirtuoso,  Timon  of  Athens,  The  Lancashire  Witches,  The  Squire  of  Alsatia,  Bury  Fair, 
4e.  The  Volsftteers  exposed  the  knavery  of  the  dealers  in  stocks.  Nahum  Tate  and 
Shadwell  are  ranked  by  Southey  as  the  lowest  of  the  poet  laureates. 

Nathaniel  Lee,  1658-1691,  was  a  dramatist  of  some  note,  his  noto- 
riety being  gained,  however,  as  much  by  the  irregularities  of  his  life 
as  by  his  genius. 

Lee  was  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Not  saccessftil 
M  an  actor,  he  fbmed  his  attention  to  play -writing.  He  was  the  author  of  eleren 
dramas,  all  tragedies  but  one.  Owing  to  his  habits  of  intemperance  he  became  Insane, 
was  for  a  time  in  Bedlam,  and  was  finally  killed  in  a  street-brawl.  Lee  was  much 
lauded  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  Dryden,  for  instance ;  and  has  since  been  merci- 
lessly condemned  for  his  bombast  and  extravagance.  The  sounder  opinion  seems  to  be 
th^t  Lee  as  a  writer  was  full  of  faults,  but  also  was  a  man  of  decided  poetical  talents, 
and  that  he  might  have  produced  works  of  lasting  merit,  had  he  only  learned  to 
restrain  his  imagination.  The  most  popular  of  his  dramas  are  Alexander,  and  Theo- 
dosius  or  The  Force  of  Love. 

Sir  Charles  Sbdlkt,  1639-1701,  a  gay  courtier  and  wit  of  the  reigns  of  Charl<>«  IL 
and  James  II.,  wrotn  the  following  plays :  The  Mulberry  Garden,  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, Bellamira,  Beauty  the  Conqueror,  The  Grumbler,  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete,  besides 
numerous  Songs  and  other  short  poems.  He  was  in  great  repute  in  his  day  as  a  faux 
of  letters,  but  is  now  little  known.  His  writings  partake  of  the  general  licentiousness 
of  his  age,  though  not  to  such  a  deg^ree  as  some. 

Richard  Flkcxitob, 1080,  a  dramatic  poet  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.    He  wrote 

some  plays  and  poems,  but  nothing  worthy  of  record,  and  he  has  his  place  in  liter- 
ature t>ecause  only  of  the  scourgings  given  him  in  the  satires  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
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JoHK  Bakes,  a  popniar  dramatic  writer  during  the  latter  part  of  the  MTenteenth 
century.  Some  of  bis  plajs,  running  frum  1677  to  1696,  are  the  following:  Rifal 
Kings,  Destruction  of  Troy,  Virtue  Betrayed,  Island  Queens,  Unhappy  Farorite,  In- 
nocent Usurper,  and  Cyrus  the  Great.  *'  ilis  style  gives  alternate  specimens  of  Tulgar 
meanness  and  of  bombast.  But  erun  his  dialogue  is  not  destitute  of  occasional  nature 
and  pathoa ;  and  the  ralue  of  his  works  as  acting  plays  Ls  very  considerable." — KnighL 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behx, 1689,  was  of  a  good  family  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  in  the 

city  of  Canterbury.  lier  father  being  appointed  Governor  of  Surinam,  Aphra  became  a 
resident  of  that  country,  and  while  there  became  acquainted  with  the  native  prince, 
Oroonoko,  whose  story  she  afterwards  gave  in  a  novel  of  that  name.  On  returning  to 
England,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  Dutch  merchant  of  London,  and 
so  became  conversant  with  Dutch  aflairs.  King  Charles  II.  having  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  her  abilities,  from  conversations  with  her  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
sent  her  to  Antwerp,  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Government,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Dutch  war.  She  had  a  lover  living  at  Antwerp,  through  whom  she  learned 
important  state  secrets,  which  she  communicated  to  her  Government.  Mrs.  Behn  pab> 
liahed  three  volumes  of  poems,  consisting  of  songs  and  other  short  pieces.  She  wrote 
also  seventeen  plays,  and  translated  several  works  from  the  French  and  the  Latin. 
She  was  the  author  of  Letters  between  a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister,  and  of  Eight  Love 
Letters,  the  latter  being  addressed  to  a  gentleman  whom  she  passionately  loved,  and 
with  whom  she  corresponded  under  the  name  of  Lycidas.  "  The  licentiooaneas  of 
Mrs.  Behn^s  pen  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to  the  language.'*  —  AUibont. 
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Locke. 

John  Locke,  1632-1704,  is  one  of  the  names  always 
qtioted  in  speaking  of  the  great  thinkers  who  have  largely 
influenced  th^  current  of  English  opinion  on  science,  mor- 
als, or  religion. 

Hii  Career.  —  Locke  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  After  passing  through  the  Westminster  School  and  Oxford 
University,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which 
8cience>  he  acquired  no  little  proficiency.  His  skill  in  prescribing  for 
the  treatment  of  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  in  a 
critical  disease,  led  to  a  lifelong  intimacy  with  that  nobleman  and  his 
family.  Locke  became  thenceforward  a  permanent  member  of  his 
lordship's  household,  and  the  tutor  of  his  young  son,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  The  Characteristics.  Locke  shared  in  the  po- 
litical odium  attached  to  his  noble  patron,  and  was  obliged  at  one  time 
to  secrete  himself  on  the  continent  to  avoid  being  arrested  on  the  soa- 
picion  of  treasonable  practices.  At  the  Revolution,  in  1668,  he 
returned  to  England  with  other  members  of  his  party,  and  in  the  same 
fleet  that  brought  over  William  and  Mary.  He  received  appointmenti 
17  N 
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firiends.  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Pre.'ferved  abound  in  affecting  and  eloquent  paaaagea 
that  touch  the  sensibilitief  more  directly,  pertiaps,  than  Shakespoare'tf  dramaa.  But 
they  have  not  that  subtle  individuality  of  character  and  exprewion  which  stamp 
Shalceapeare's  creations  a«  a  class  by  themselves.  Otway  is  merely  affecting ;  he  does 
not  reveal  to  us  a  new  world  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

"This  [The  Orphan]  is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  domestic  fashion. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from 
middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections ;  for  it  is  not  written  with  much 
comprehension  of  thought  or  elegance  of  expression.  But,  if  the  heart  is  interested, 
many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

**  A  tragedy  [Venice]  which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fkvorites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  original  design  and  the  despicable  scenes 
of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  has  dive»ifled  his  tragic  action.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a 
man  not  attentive  to  decency  nor  zealous  for  virtue,  but  of  one  who  conceived 
forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  own  breast." — Dr.  Johmon, 

Thomajs  Shadwell,  1640-1692,  is  a  well-known  dramatic  writer 
of  this  period. 

Shadwell  was  educated  at  Oambridge,  and  abandoned  the  bar  for  the  drama.  In 
1688  he  was  crowned  poet  laureate.  Dryden  ridiculed  him  severely  in  his  Biac  Flecknoe. 
Shadwell  had  some  slight  poetic  ability  and  some  wit,  but  vras  unable  to  finish  pieces 
thoroughly.  And  not  only  were  his  plays  defective ;  they  were  gross  and  indecent 
even  in  that  age  of  license.  Among  them  are  The  Humorists,  The  Libertine,  The 
Tirtuoso,  Timon  of  Athens,  The  Lancashire  Witches,  The  Squire  of  Alsatia,  Bury  Fair, 
4o.  The  Volsftteers  exposed  the  knavery  of  the  dealers  in  stocks.  Nahum  Tate  and 
Shadwell  are  ranked  by  Southey  as  the  lowest  of  the  poet  latireates. 

Nathaniel  Lee,  1658-1691,  was  a  dramatist  of  some  note,  his  noto- 
riety being  gained,  however,  as  much  bj  the  irregularities  of  his  life 
as  by  his  genius. 

Lee  was  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Not  sncceasf^ 
M  an  actor,  he  fhmed  his  attention  to  play-writing.  He  was  the  author  of  eleven 
dramas,  all  tragedies  but  one.  Owing  to  his  habits  of  intemperance  he  became  insane, 
was  for  a  time  in  Bedlam,  and  was  finally  killed  in  a  street-brawl.  Lee  was  much 
lauded  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  Dryden,  for  instance ;  and  has  since  been  merci- 
lessly condemned  for  his  bombast  and  extravagance.  The  sounder  opinion  seems  to  be 
th^t  Lee  as  a  writer  was  full  of  faults,  but  also  was  a  man  of  decided  poetical  talents, 
and  that  he  might  have  produced  works  of  lasting  merit,  had  he  only  learned  to 
restrain  his  imagination.  The  most  popular  of  his  dramaa  are  Alexander,  and  Theo- 
dosiud  or  The  Force  of  Love. 

Sir  Charles  Sedlkt,  1639-1701,  a  gay  courtier  and  wit  of  the  reigns  of  Charlos  IL 
and  James  tl.,  wroti)  the  following  plays :  The  Mulberry  Garden,  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, Bellamira,  Beauty  the  Conqueror,  The  Grumbler,  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete,  besides 
numerous  Songs  and  other  short  poems.  He  was  in  great  repute  in  his  day  as  a  man 
of  letters,  but  is  now  little  known.  His  writings  partake  of  the  general  licentiousness 
Qt  his  age,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  some. 

Richard  Flkckhox, 1680,  a  dramatic  poet  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.    He  wrote 

•one  pl«ys  and  poems,  but  nothing  worthy  of  record,  and  he  has  his  place  in  liter- 
fttnre  becaose  only  of  the  scourgings  given  him  in  the  satires  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
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JoHir  Baxks,  a  popular  dramatic  writer  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eeTenteenth 
century.  Some  of  his  plays,  running  from  1677  to  1696,  are  the  following:  Rival 
Kings,  Destruction  of  Truy,  Virtue  Betrayed,  Island  Queens,  Unhappy  Favorite,  In- 
nocent Usurper,  and  Cyrus  the  Great.  "  His  style  girex  alternate  specimens  of  vulgar 
meanness  and  of  bombast.  But  even  his  dialogue  is  not  destitute  of  occasional  nature 
and  pathos ;  and  the  value  of  his  works  as  acting  plays  is  very  considerable." — KnighL 

Mrs.  Aphsa  Bbhn, 1689,  was  of  a  good  family  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  in  the 

city  of  Canterbury.  Her  father  being  appointed  Governor  of  Surinam,  Aphra  became  a 
resident  of  that  country,  and  while  there  became  acquainted  with  the  native  prince, 
Oroonoko,  whoee  story  she  afterwards  gave  in  a  novel  of  that  name.  On  returning  to 
England,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Buhn,  an  eminent  Dutch  merchant  of  London,  and 
so  became  couversant  with  Dutch  aflaini.  King  Charles  II.  having  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  her  abilities,  from  conversations  with  her  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
sent  her  to  Antwerp,  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Government,  during  the  prog^reas  of 
the  Dutch  war.  She  had  a  lover  living  at  Antwerp,  through  whom  she  learned 
important  state  secrets,  which  she  communicated  to  her  Government.  Mrs.  Behn  pab> 
lished  three  volumes  of  poems,  consisting  of  songs  and  other  short  pieces.  She  wrote 
also  seventeen  plays,  and  translated  several  works  firom  the  French  and  the  Latin. 
She  was  the  author  of  Letters  between  a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister,  and  of  Eight  Love 
Letters,  the  latter  being  oddr^sed  to  a  gentleman  whom  she  passionately  loved,  and 
with  whom  she  corresponded  under  the  name  of  Lycidas.  "The  licentiousness  of 
Mrs.  Behn's  pen  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to  the  language.**  —  AUtbone, 


II.    PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 

Locke. 

John  Locke,  1632-1704,  is  one  of  the  names  always 
qtioted  in  speaking  of  the  great  thinkers  who  have  largely 
influenced  th*^  current  of  English  opinion  on  science,  mor- 
als, or  religion. 

Hii  Career.  —  Locke  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  After  passing  through  the  Westminster  School  and  Oxford 
University,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which 
Bcience>  he  acquired  no  little  proficiency.  His  skill  in  prescribing  for 
the  treatment  of  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  in  a 
critical  disease,  led  to  a  lifelong  intimacy  with  that  nobleman  and  his 
family.  Locke  became  tlienceforward  a  permanent  member  of  his 
lordship's  household,  and  the  tutor  of  his  young  son,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  The  Characteristics.  Locke  shared  in  the  po- 
litical odium  attached  to  his  noble  patron,  and  was  obliged  at  one  time 
to  secrete  himself  on  the  continent  to  avoid  being  arrested  on  the  soa- 
picion  of  treasonable  practices.  At  the  Revolution,  in  1668,  he 
returned  to  England  with  other  members  of  his  party,  and  in  the  same 
fleet  that  brought  over  William  and  Mary.  He  received  appointmenti 
17  N 
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under  the  new  Grovernment  which  yielded  him  a  competent  support, 
but  his  health  failing  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  1700,  and  passed  the 
four  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  the^mily  seat  of  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Ma^ham. 

Locke's  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  varieties  of  experience  of  his  life. 

Political  Writings.  —  By  the  circumstances  of  his  life  he  was  thrown 
into  connection  with  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  public  afiairs  of  the 
nation  were  subjects  of  controlling  practical  interest.  His  thoughts 
consequently  were  much  occupied  with  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
though  not  a  professed  political  writer,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  partisan, 
he  yet  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  subjects.  Among  these  may 
be  named  his  celebrated  Letters  on  Toleration,  giving  views  in  regard 
to  political  liberty  much  in  advance  of  his  times ;  Two  Treatises  on 
Government ;  On  Interest  and  The  Value  of  Money ;  On  Coining  Sil- 
yer  Money  ;  On  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,  etc 

Beligioai  and  Educational.  —  Being  a  devout  Christian,  Locke  wrote 
On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  on  Miracles,  A  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Ephesians,  and  other  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  kind.  He 
wrote  also  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  a  treatise  which,  though 
containing  some  things  now  ascertained  to  be  impracticable,  has  yet 
many  valuable  suggestions,  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  literature 
of  that  subject 

Hii  Great  Work.  —  The  great  work  of  Locke's  life,  however,  was  An 
Essay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  He  was  occupied  with 
this,  at  intervals,  for  eighteen  years.  It  gave  him  rank  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  metaphysician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  causing  liis  name  to 
be  associated  with  those  of  Bacon  and  Newton  as  leaders  of  human 
thought. 

Tlie  theory  which  Locke  undertook  to  explode  was  the  old  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  and  the  theory  whicli  he  proposed  in  its  place  was  that 
all  human  knowledge  begins  with  sensation.  This  theory,  which  for  a 
time  obtained  almost  universal  ascendency,  has*  been  materially  modi- 
fied since  his  day,  and  he  himself  ia  no  longer  acknowledged  as  a 
leader  in  any  school  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  a  great  service  by  his 
unanswerable  refutation  of  many  errors  which  up  to  that  time  held 
undisputed  sway,  and  by  the  example  which  he  gave  of  a  more  rational 
way  of  treating  metaphysical  subjects. 

Locke's  Essay,  on  account  of  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  its  style^ 
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held  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  institutions  of  learning  much  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  While  he  makes  no  pretence  to 
ornament,  and  never  runs  into  smooth  phrase  or  rounded  periods,  he 
avoids  most  sedulously  the  uncouth  and  abstruse  jargon  of  the  older 
writers  on  metaphysics,  and  aims  everywhere  to  make  his  meaning 
plain  and  obvious  to  the  common  understanding.  His  diction  is  that 
of  the  common  people,  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  common  life. 
His  book,  even  in  the  abetrusest  parts  of  it,,  is  entertaining. 

Boyle. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  1627-1691,  son  of  the  "Great  Earl 
of  Cork,"  is  greatly  distinguished  as  an  experimental  phi- 
losopher, of  the  school  of  Bacon,  and  as  the  chief  founder 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Character  and  Life.  —  Boyle  was  a  very  devout  man,  and  though 
strongly  tempted  to  enter  into  political  life,  he  steadily  declined,  and 
gave  himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  practice  of 
religious  duties,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  an  annual  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. These  lectures  began  in  1692,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  have  been  printed.  They  form  a  valuable  series  of 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Boyle  himself  wrote 
several  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  studied  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  for  the  sake  of  qualifying  himself  better  to  write  on  thia 
subject. 

He  was  a  man  of  such  a  devout  and  reverent  character  that  he 
would  never  utter  the  name  of  God  in  conversation  without  first 
making  a  slight  but  perceptible  pause.  His  chief  labors  and  writings 
were  in  the  line  of  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  it,  but 
he  declined  the  honor,  as  he  repeatedly  declined  the  peerage.  He  was 
never  married,  but  lived  in  London  with  his  sister.  Lady  Ranelagh, 
whom  he  survived  only  a  week.  Boyle  belonged  to  the  same  school 
of  philosophy  as  Bacon,  and  may  be  considered  indeed  as  intellectually 
the  successor  and  heir  of  the  latter.  In  reference  to  the  fact  that  Boyle 
was  bom  on  the  day  that  Bacon  died,  it  was  well  said:  Sol  oceufmit; 
nox  nulla  teeuta  ett  (The  sun  has  set ;  but  no  night  followed). 

Works,  —  After  Boyle's  death,  his  works  were  collected  and  published  in  6  vols., 
fol.  His  principal  works,  ezclnsiye  of  those  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  are  the 
following:  Seraphic  Lore;  Oonsiderations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Sorlpturw;  Oo* 
oasional  Heflections ;  A  Dltcoorse  of  Things  above  Reason;  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the 
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under  the  new  Grovernment  which  yielded  him  a  competent  Bupport, 
but  his  health  failing  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  1700,  and  passed  the 
four  remaining  years  of  his  liiie  in  retirement  at  the'family  seat  of  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Masham. 

Locke's  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  varieties  of  experience  of  his  life. 

Political  Writings.  —  By  the  circumstances  of  his  life  he  was  thrown 
into  connection  with  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  public  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  subjects  of  controlling  practical  interest.  His  thoughts 
consequently  were  much  occupied  with  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
though  not  a  professed  political  writer,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  partisan, 
he  yet  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  subjects.  Among  these  may 
be  named  his  celebrated  Letters  on  Toleration,  giving  views  in  regard 
to  political  liberty  much  in  advance  of  his  times ;  Two  Treatises  on 
€k>vemment ;  On  Interest  and  The  Value  of  Money ;  On  Coining  Sil- 
yer  Money  ;  On  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,  etc 

Beligiooi  and  Educational.  —  Being  a  devout  Christian,  Locke  wrote 
On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  on  Miracles,  A  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Ephesians,  and  other  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  kind.  He 
wrote  also  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  a  treatise  which,  though 
containing  some  things  now  ascertained  to  be  impracticable,  has  yet 
many  valuable  suggestions,  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  literature 
of  that  subject 

Hii  Great  Work.  —  The  great  work  of  Locke's  life,  however,  was  An 
Essay  concerning  the  Hiunan  Understanding.  He  was  occupied  with 
this,  at  intervals,  for  eighteen  years.  It  gave  him  rank  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  metaphysician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  causing  his  name  to 
be  associated  with  those  of  Bacon  and  Newton  as  leaders  of  human 
thought. 

Tlie  theory  which  Locke  undertook  to  explode  was  the  old  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  and  the  theory  which  he  proposed  in  its  place  was  that 
all  human  knowledge  begins  with  sensation.  This  theor}-,  which  for  a 
time  obtained  almost  universal  ascendency,  ha^been  materially  modi- 
fied since  his  day,  and  he  himself  ia  no  longer  acknowledged  as  a 
leader  in  any  school  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  a  great  Ber\'ice  by  his 
unanswerable  refutation  of  many  errors  which  up  to  that  time  held 
undisputed  sway,  and  by  the  example  which  he  gave  of  a  more  rational 
way  of  treating  metaphysical  subjects. 

Locke's  Essay,  on  account  of  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  its  style^ 
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held  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  institutions  of  learning  much  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  While  he  makes  no  pretence  to 
ornament,  and  never  runs  into  smooth  phrase  or  rounded  periods,  he 
avoids  most  sedulously  the  uncouth  and  abstruse  jargon  of  the  older 
writers  on  metaphysics,  and  aims  everywhere  to  make  his  meaning 
plain  and  obvious  to  the  common  understanding.  His  diction  is  that 
of  the  common  people,  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  common  life. 
His  book,  even  in  the  abetrusest  parts  of  it,,  is  entertaining. 

Boyle. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  1627-1691,  son  of  the  "Great  Earl 
of  Cork,"  is  greatly  distinguished  as  an  experimental  phi- 
losopher, of  the  school  <jf  Bacon,  and  as  the  chief  founder 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Character  and  Life.  —  Boyle  was  a  very  devout  man,  and  though 
strongly  tempted  to  enter  into  political  life,  he  steadily  declined,  and 
gave  himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  practice  of 
religious  duties,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  an  annual  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. These  lectures  began  in  1692,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  have  been  printed.  They  form  a  valuable  series  of 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Cliristlanity.  Mr.  Boyle  himself  wrote 
several  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  studied  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  for  the  sake  of  qualifying  himself  better  to  write  on  thia 
subject 

He  was  a  man  of  such  a  devout  and  reverent  character  that  he 
would  never  utter  the  name  of  God  in  conversation  without  first 
making  a  slight  but  perceptible  pause.  His  chief  labors  and  writings 
^were  in  the  line  of  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  the  principal 
wunder  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  it,  but 
he  declined  the  honor,  as  he  repeatedly  declined  the  peerage.  He  was 
never  married,  but  lived  in  London  with  his  sister.  Lady  Ranelagh, 
whom  he  survived  only  a  week.  Boyle  belonged  to  the  same  school 
of  philosophy  as  Bacon,  and  may  be  considered  indeed  as  intellectually 
the  successor  and  heir  of  the  latter.  In  reference  to  the  fact  that  Boyle 
was  bom  on  the  day  that  Bacon  died,  it  was  well  said :  Sol  oeeubuU; 
nox  nuBa  ieeuta  ett  (The  sun  has  set ;  but  no  night  followed). 

Works,  —  After  Boyle's  death,  hie  works  were  collected  and  published  in  6  vols., 
fol.  Hif  principal  works,  ezclusire  of  those  of  a  parely  scientific  character,  are  the 
following :  Seraphic  Love ;  Considerations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  Oo* 
^■*Mia1  Itafleetioai ;  A  Discourse  of  Things  abore  Reason;  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the 


Temple. 

Sir  WUliam  Temple,  1628-1699,  a  well-kn 
diplomatist,  attained  distinction  as  a  writer. 

Career.  —  Temple  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  aflerwa 
the  continent  in  company  with  his  tutor,  Dr.  Ralph  Cu 
pie  entered  uppn  political  life  and  rose  to  distinction, 
▼ices  were  the  negotiation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  bet 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  16G8,  the  treaty  of  peace  bet 
and  Holland,  and  the  mvriage  between  William,  Prii 
and  the  Princess  Mary  of  England.  Temple  finally  abai 
and  retired  to  his  country-seat  of  Moor  Park.  Here 
number  of  years,  as  private  secretary,  Swift,  who  was 
man  unknown  to  &me. 

Works, — Temple's  works  fall  into  two  classes,  his  Memoirs  and 
The  former  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  autobiogmphical  essays.  Tfc 
his  detached  essays  on  Tarioos  topics.  One  of  them,  the  Essay  on  A 
has  attained  considerable  notoriety  from  the  circumstance  that  its  m,\ 
nnfiuniliar  with  the  subject,  and  betrayed  his  ignorance.  Temple's 
sists  in  his  style,  which  has  received  the  almost  universal  praise  of  ci 

*'  Next  to  Dryden,  the  second  place  among  the  polite  writers  of  th( 
Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  century  has  commonly  been  given  to  i 
pie.  His  Miscellanies,  to  which  principally  this  praise  belongs,  are  i 
by  more  erudition  than  a  retired  statesman  mifrht  acquire  with  no  | 
time,  nor  by  much  originality  of  reflection.  But,  if  Temple  has  not 
edge,  he  turns  all  he  possesses  well  to  account ;  if  his  thoughts  are  t 
they  are  commonly  Just.  lie  has  less  eloquence  than  Bolingbroke, 
from  his  restlessness  and  n«f#nf«#<«"     »#—»-  -• 
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Algernon  Sidney. 

Algernon  Sidney,  1621-1683,  is  known  chiefly  on  politi- 
cal grounds. 

Sidney  waa  diHtinguished  for  hifl  enliglitened  and  repablican  princi- 

pies.    Being  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed,  on  an  accusation 

which  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  false,  he  became  in  the  popular 

estimation  a  martyr,  and  his  name  has  been  invested  with  a  halo  of 

glory.    He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  he  was  himself  a  man  of 

elegant  culture  and  manners.     He  wrote  DLscourses  on  Grovem'ment, 

containing  his  political  views,  Letters,  and  an  Essay  on  Love. 

**  In  all  the  DiscouraeB  of  Algornon  Sidney  upon  Government  we  see  consUtnt  indi- 
cations of  a  rooted  dislike  to  monarchy  and  an  ardent  lore  of  democracy :  but  not  a 
lentence  can  we  find  that  shows  the  illustrious  author  to  have  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  were  represented  as  of  any  importance/' —  Brotufham. 

Evelyn. 

John  Evelyn,  F.R.S.,  1620-1705,  b  chiefly  known  by 
his  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees. 

"  Evelyn's  Sylva  is  still  the  manual  of  British  planters,  and  his  life, 
manners,  and  principles,  as  illustrated  in  his  Memoirs,  oilght  equally 
to  be  the  manual  of  English  gentlemen.'^ —  WcUter  Scott.  Evelyn  was 
a  man  of  elegant  culture,  and  both  in  his  life  and  writings  maintained 
a  singular  purity  of  character,  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
general  dissoluteness  of  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  a  girl  not  yet  fourteen,  the 
daughter  of  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris.  Evelyn's  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  marry  the  young  lady  first,  and  educate  her  after- 
wards.   She  writes  of  him  after  his  death  : 

"  His  care  of  my  education  was  such  as  might  become  a  father,  a  loTer,  a  fHend,  and 
a  hu8l>and,  for  instruction,  tendemeu.  affection,  and  fidelity,  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  which  obligation  I  mention  with  a  gratitude  to  his  memory  eyer  dear  to  me ; 
and  I  must  not  on^|bo  own  the  sense  I  hare  of  my  parents'  care  and  goodness  in 
placing  me  lu  such  worthy  hands.** 

Evelyn  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society ;  his 
work  on  forest  trees  was  written  at  their  request,  and  was  the  first 
work  published  by  them.  It  was  written  in  view  of  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion and  disappearance  of  the«forest  trees  in  England,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  proper  amount  of  timber  on  the  island,  in 
order  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  nation.  The  work  was  a  season- 
able one,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect. 
17* 
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**  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nel«on  hare  been  conitmcted,  and  they 
can  tell  you  that  it  wa«  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Erelyn  planted.**— i>iirtKZ<. 

Erelyn's  other  works  are  numerous.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Sculpture,  a  Tliii- 
tory  of  the  Art  of  EngraTing ;  Terra,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  on  Earth ;  A  Parallel 
of  the  Ancient  Architecture  with  the  Modem ;  Acetaria,  a  Discourse  of  Ballets;  Fumi- 
ftigium,  or  The  Inconvenience  of  the  Air  and  Smoke  of  London  Dissipated ;  Numis- 
mata,  a  Discourse  oi  Metals,  etc.,  etc 

Ray. 

John  Ray  (Wray),  1627-1704,  attained  distinction  as  a 
naturalist. 

Career.  —  Raj  was  the  son  of  a  hlacksmith ;  he  studied  at  Cam- 
hridge,  and  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1662  he  refused  to  sign  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship. In  company  with  his  friend  and  patron,  Willoughby,  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent  for  three  years,  making  scientific  investigations. 
He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1667. 

Ray  was  a  man  of  considerable  general  learning  and  ability,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  naturalist.  Nearly  all  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  on  natural-his- 
tory topics.  The  greatest  of  them  are  his  Unirersal  History  of  Plants,  and  his  Syn- 
opsis of  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents.  Ray's  contributions  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
loology  are  extremely  raluable.  He  was  the  first  fairly  to  establish  the  great  division 
of  plants  into  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous,  and  of  animals  into  those  with 
and  those  without  blood.  Cuvier  pronounces  him  "  the  first  true  systematist  of  the 
animal  kingdom.'*  Traces  of  his  infiuence  are  everywhere  visible  in  the  works  of 
Linnseus,  BufTon,  and  others.  Besides  his  strictly  scientific  works.  Bay  published  a 
■mall  collection  oi  English  Proverbs  and  an  account  of  his  Travels  on  the  continent. 

John  Wallk,  D.  D.,  1616-1703,  is  the  author  of  the  first  English 
Grammar  published. 

Wallis  was  eminent  as  an  astronomer  and  a  mathematician,  was  Professor  of  Oeom- 
•try  at  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the  University  Archives.  He  was  Secretary  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  also  afterwards  was  one  of  the  divines  ap- 
pointed on  the  Presbyterian  side,  in  the  Savoy  Oonference  of  1661,  to  revise  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Wallis  published  many  works  of  a  sclent^  character,  mostly 
in  Latin.  He  is  connected  with  English  literature  only  by  theVK  that  he  wrote  on 
Snglish  Grammar,  1053.  Even  this  is  in  Latin,  but  as  it  was  the  first  attempt,  of  any 
moment,  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  English  language  to  system  and  rule,  and  as  this 
treatise  contains  the  germ  of  most  that  has  since  been  accomplished  in  this  line,  it 
deserves  at  least  this  passing  notice. 

Samuel  Pepys,  1632-1703,  has  a  peimanent  place  in  literature,  by 
yirtue  of  his  Diary,  which  was  not  known  to  be  in  existence  until  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death,  and  which  was  not  published  in  full 
until  a  few  years  ago. 
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Pepys  was  »  native  of  London,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  For  a  nnmber  of 
jean  he  was  «ecretary  to  the  Lords  of  Admiralty.  Pepys  published  during  hit  lilb- 
time  tMO  wurks  that  are  not  without  value :  Portugal  History  in  1667  and  1668;  and 
Memoirs  on  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy.  But  these  works  are  completely  over- 
shadowed by  Pepys's  immortal  Diary.  This  unique  work  lay  for  more  than  a  century, 
in  shorthand  MS.,  unknown,  in  tlie  Pepysian  library  of  Magdalen  College.  It  was 
deciphered  and  published,  but  only  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  1825.  In  184d  appeared  a 
fuller  edition,  but  even  this  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  time  covered  by  this  diary 
is  from  1609  to  1669.  The  work  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
English  literature  and  history.  The  writer  seems  to  have  seen  everybody,  and  gone 
everywhere,  was  an  interminable  gossip,  and  an  indefatigable  searcher  after  odds  and 
ends.    The  style  is  quaint  and  garrulous,  enlivened  with  the  most  cheerfnl  naivete. 

"The  best  book  of  Its  kind  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  Pepys  is  marvellously 
entertaining:  the  times  and  the  man  peep  out  in  a  thousand  odd  circumstances  and 
amusing  expressions.  .  .  .  The  ablest  picture  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived, 
and  a  work  of  standard  importance  in  English  literature.*'  —  Lomdtm  JUhentrnm. 

Sib  Roger  L*Estranoe,  1616-1704,  was  a  political  writer  who  de- 
fended without  scruple  all  the  enormities  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IT. 
and  James  IL,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  knighted  and  made  Licenser 
of  the  Press. 

He  **  was  by  no  means  deflcieot  in  readiness  and  shrewdness;  and  his  diction,  thOn|^ 
coarse,  and  disfigured  by  a  mean  and  flippant  Jargon  which  then  passed  for  wit  in  the 
greenroom  and  the  tavern,  was  not  without  keenness  and  vigor.  But  his  nature,  at 
once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed  itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned.**  —  JfoetniZdy. 

Besides  his  political  and  controversial  pieces,  be  translated  a  large  nunber  of  works, 
chiefly  from  the  ancient  classics:  iEsop's  Fables;  Seneca'^  Morals ;  Cicero's  Offlees ; 
Erasmus's  Colloquies,  Josephus,  Quevedo^s  Visions,  etc  The  Queen,  who  had  a  great 
contempt  for  him,  made  the  following  anagram  on  his  name,  which  perhaps  did  him 
DO  iivjustice:  \^ 

"*  Roger  L'Estrange, 
Lying  strange  Roger.'* 

^WAED  CHAMVKBlJLTin,  LL.  D.,  1616-1703,  WSJ  a  political  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
The  Present  War  Parallelled;  England's  Wants;  Anglin  NotitIa,or  The  Present  State 
of  England ;  A  Dialogue  between  an  Englliihman  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning  the 
last  Dutch  War;  The  Converted  Prosby terian ;  Ap  Academy  or  College,  wherein 
Young  Ladles  and  Oentlemen  ma^,  %i  a  ycr^  mo4erate  expense,  be  educated  in  tha 
Christian  religion,  etc.-^ffoB.H  CHAMBEaLATKK,  d.  1728,  son  of  Edward,  was  distin- 
guished as  1^  lipguist,  being  acquainted  with  ten  different  languages.  The  Angllss 
tJQtItJa,  begqn  by  the  father,  yras  continued  by  the  son.  ^e  wrote  also  Dissertations 
pff  the  Memorable  Erents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  translated  a  larga 
pun^bef  of  worka  Crom  tlie  French  apd  Dutch. 

giB  Bamoel  Morlaitb,  1625-1693,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  In  the  times  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  He  held  high  positions,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  me- 
chanical genius  and  Inventions.  Of  his  literary  works,  the  one  which  is  of  most  nota 
is  The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Valley  of  Piedmont,  fol,  1%  [^  olUn 
nfarrsd  to,  and  Is  a  standard  authority  on  that  sutiject. 

. ...  "^ 
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BtB  Gbobgk  Mackrizib,  1636-1091,  a  natlvB  of  Dandee,  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
Bt.  Andrew**,  held  seTeral  high  Judicial  and  political  appointments  in  Scotland.  Sir 
George  is  the  author  of  many  works'  and  essays  which  were  held  in  high  repute  at  one 
time,  bat  have  since  fallen  into  dislaTor  and  neglect  The  best  known  are :  Beligio 
Btoica,  Moral  Gallantry,  Jus  Regium,  a  defence  of  absolute  monarchy.  On  the  Discov- 
ny  of  the  Fanatick  Plot,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Ilistory  of  Scotland.  Sir  George's  treat- 
ment of  his  satjects  is  commonplace,  and  his  style  affected  and  pedantic. 

Sm  RoBKBT  Atktns,  1621-1709,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  under  William 
m.,  and  for  some  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  author  of  soveral 
learned  treatisea  on  Parliamentary  law :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Power  of  IHspenslng 
with  Penal  Laws;  The  Power  of  Jurisdiction  and  Privileges  of  Parliament ;  The  True 
and  Ancient  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  in 
Causes  of  Equity.  Also  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Lord  RuMell.  —  Sn  Robket  At- 
Ems,  1647-1711,  son  of  Sir  Robert,  was  the  anthor  of  a  work  entitled  "The  Ancient 
and  Present  State  of  Gloucestershire,** — a  large  folio,  b4>antifully  printed  and  adorned 
with  pictures  of  scenery  and  of  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

JoBir  Eachari),  D.  D.,  1636-1697,  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  noted  as 
a  writer  fur  the  keenncM  of  his  ridicule,  though  as  a  preacher  he  was  dull  and  prosy. 
He  wrote  Ilobbes's  State  of  Nature  Considered,  in  a  dialogue  between  Philautus  and 
Timothy ;  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clei-gy ;  JVun-Conform- 
Ing  Preachers,  etc.  Hobbes,  though  full  of  conceit  and  impervious  to  direct  argu- 
ment, was  very  soniiitive  to  Eachard*s  ridicule. 

**  I  was  in  company  with  Hobbes  when  he  swore  and  cnrsed,  and  rared  like  a  mad- 
man at  the  mention  of  Dr.  Eacliard's  Timothy  and  Philantua."  —  />r.  Hicke$. 

"  I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule,  who,  upon  grave  subjects,  were  per- 
fectly stupid ;  of  which  Dr.  Eachard,  of  Cambridge,  who  wrote  The  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy,  was  a  great  instance.*'  —  Sw\fL 

JouPH  Glaittilije,  1636-1680,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  a 
■cientiflc  man,  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  advocate  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy.  Yet  he  believed  flrmly  in  witchcraft,  and  published  several  trea- 
tises to  prove  its  truth,  and  regarded  as  sceptics  and  Sadducces  those  who  were  other- 
wise minded.  His  principal  works  are :  Blow  at  Modem  Sadduceoism,  on  Witches  and 
Witchcraft;  Sadducismus  Triumphons,  or  a  Full  and  Plain  Eridence  concerning 
Witches  and  Apparitions;  Pins  Ultra,  or  th«  Progress  of  Knowledge  since  Aristotle; 
Scepsis  Scientiflca,  or  Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Knowledge,  etc.,  etc.  "The 
whole  work  is  strongly  marked  with  t))e  featijres  of  an  acute,  an  original,  and,  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  ft  somewhat  sceptical  genius ;  and  when  compared  with  the  treatise  on 
witchcraft,  by  the  same  author,  adds  another  proof  to  those  already  mentioned  of  the 
possible  union  of  the  highest  intellectual  gifla  with  the  most  degrading  intellectual 
weakness.'*  —  Dugaid  Stewart 

GxoBOK  HicKSS,  D.  D.,  1642-1715,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  made  Dean  of  Worcester, 
was  deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  Uickes  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  inflexible  in  his  religions  principles.  He 
published  several  theological  writings,  but  is  best  known  by  his  contributions  to  the 
■tttdy  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English.  His  two  great  works  are  Institutiones  Gram- 
matica  Anglo-SaxonicsB,  Ac,  and  Lingnamm  Teteram  Septentrionalium  Th•saa^u^ 
^0^  oont^inlDg  #xtF%cts  from  ofigioal  A.  8.  mapoacripta  now  lost. 
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A!n>Rzw  Flstchxk,  of  Saltonn.  1653-1716,  was  a  Scottish  statesman  of  high  charac- 
ter, and  in  great  respect  for  his  parliamentary  eloquence  and  his  zealous  champion- 
ship  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  collection  of  his  Discourses  and  Speeches  haa 
been  published.  One  sentiment  of  his  Ls  often  quoted.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose :  "I  knew  a  Tery  wise  man  that  belieTed  that  If  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  ft 
nation." 

Thomas  Bukicst,  1((3&-1716,  gained  great  distinction  by  the  publication  of  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  in  LAtin,  on  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Ue  translated  it  into 
Ifinglish  with -alterations  and  additions.  Its  scheme  of  geology  is  utterly  absurd, — 
was  so  eTen  with  the  dim  light  then  possessed  on  this  subject;  yet  the  treatise  found 
many  readers,  and  even  some  disciples,  on  acootmt  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  style. 

Jamss  Dbaki,  M.  D.,  1067-1707,  was  a  political  writer,  whose  publications  produced 
considerable  ferment.  His  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1702,  and  Historia  Anglo- 
Scotica,  gave  great  offence  to  the  GoTomment,  and  were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

RooiR  Palxir,  Earl  of  Castlemain,  1705,  ambassador  ttom  James  11.  to  the 

Pope,  was  the  author  of  several  works :  The  Present  War  between  the  Tenetians  and 
the  Turks;  The  Late  War  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in  Savoy;  Apology  for  the 
Papists,  Ac. 

SiB  Tnoicis  Popi  Blouitt,  164^1097,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blount,  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  and  for  many  years  commissioner  of  accounts.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  in  Latin,  which  was  a  sort  of  Dictionary  of  Authors,  including  those  of 
all  nations:  Censura  Celebriorum  Authomm — A  Critique  on  the  most  celebrated 
Authors.  Also,  A  Natural  History,  and  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Poetry,  Learning, 
Education,  etc. 

Charlks  BL0U!fT,  1054-1693,  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  education,  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Blount,  publiiihed  several  works  of  an  infidel  tendency,  Anima  Mundi,  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  William  and  Mary  Conquerors,  efc.  He  was  a  man  of  irreg- 
ular desires,  and  he  ended  his  life  by  suicide. 

Capt.  William  Dampier,  1652 ,  a  famous  old  navigator,  was  the  author  of  Dam- 
pier's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  4  vols.,  8vo,  etc. 

Robert  Bradt,  1643-1700,  wrote  several  historical  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  A 
Complete  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  folio.  This  work  is  highly  commended  for  iti 
accuracy.    Hume  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon  it  largely  for  the  materials  of  his  work. 

John  Aubrey,  1627-1697,  haa  no  little  notoriety  as  an  antiquary. 

Aubrey's  Miscellanies  waw  published  in  1690,  and  is  full  of  the  supernatural,  Trane- 
porUtion  in  the  Air,  Blows  Invisible,  Converse  with  Angels  and  Spirits,  etc.,  etc.  Most 
of  his  antiquarian  works  wore  left  in  MS.,  but  have  since  been  published.  Perambu- 
lation of  the  County  of  Surrey,  appearHd  in  5  vols.,  1725.  His  Collection  for  WilU  waa 
published  in  1821,  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  in  1813.  His  character  as  an  antiquary 
is  In  dispute,  some  critics  counting  hira  half  erased  and  unworthy  of  credit,  others 
believing  him  credible  In  his  account  of  whatever  passed  under  his  own  observation, 
though  not  to  be  trusted  in  his  conjectures.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
alleged  facts  in  the  early  life  of  Shakespeare  depezul  upon  Aubrey's  testimony. 
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Elias  AsHMOLEy  1617-1693,  was  an  antiquarian  of  great  celebrity. 

Ashmole's  principal  worlu,  besides  some  LKtin  treatises  on  Chemistry  and  Nattinl 
philosophy,  were  History  of  Berksliire  in  3  volit.  foliu,  and  Uistory  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  last-named  work  was  one  of  immense  research,  and  won  for  him  great 
applause.  "It  was  his  greatest  undertakiug,  and  had  he  published  nothing  elae, 
would  have  preeenrod  his  memory,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  its  kind,  one  of  the  moat  Tal- 
uable  books  in  our  language."  —  Chaimert.  He  made  a  famous  collection  of  coins, 
medals,  and  other  curiosities,  which  with  bis  books  and  HSS.  w«re  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  they  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Ashmolean  Muaeum. 

Anthony  ▲  Wood,  1632-1695,  has  great  celebrity  as  the  historian 
of  Oxford  UniverBity. 

Wood  was  bom  and  educated  there,  receiving  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1055 ;  and  he  spent 
the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  in  recording  the  history  of  the  institution  and 
of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  it.  As  a  writer,  he  lacked  taste  and  skill ;  he 
was  thoroughly  prejudiced,  never  losing  an  opportunity  to  laud  a  high  churchman  or 
a  Catholic,  or  to  snub  a  Roundhead  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  poet ;  yet  withal  so  indua- 
trious  and  pninstaking  a  collector  of  facts  that  his  works  are  invaluable,  constituting 
the  main  storehouse  for  the  materials  of  the  early  history  of  English  literature.  Hit 
works  were  two :  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  4to ;  and  AthensB  Ozonienses,  an  exact  history  of  all  the  writers 
and  bishops  who  have  had  their  education  at  Oxford,  giving  their  birth,  fortune,  pr»* 
ferments,  and  the  (ate  and  character  of  their  writings,  2  vols.,  fol. 


III.  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Tillotson. 

John  Tillotson,'  D.  D.,  1630-1694,  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  Sermons  were  considered 
the  highest  models  of  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  though  not  now 
held  in  so  great  estimation  as  they  once  were,  they  still  have 
an  honored  place  in  English  literature. 

Tillotson  was  bom  of  Puritan  stock,  but  early  left  the  Presbyteriang 
and  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  waa  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  rose  tlirough  a  long  series  of  promotions  until  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  is  universally  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  English  Church.  Hb  special  distinctions  were  his 
moderation  and  good  scnfie  as  an  ccclcsiast,  and  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher.  His  reputation  in  the  latter  point  was  prodigious  during 
his  life,  and  for  one  or  two  generations  after  his  decease.  His  col- 
lected works,  chiefly  Sermons,  have  been  frequently  printed,  formerly 
in  3  vols.,  folio,  latterly  in  12  toU,,  Sva 
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ff 
**miotM>n*B  highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of 
South  ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  His  style  is  not 
brilliant ;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently  cieur,  and  equally  free  from  the  laxity  and 
from  the  stiffness  which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  eminent  diyines  of  the  seven- 
ttenth  century.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compoeitions,  however,  is  derived  from  the 
benignity  and  candor  which  appear  in  every  line,  and  which  show  forth  uot  less  oou- 
■picuously  in  his  life  than  in  his  writings."  —  Uaoauta^. 

South. 

Robert  South,  D.  D.,  1633-1716,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day. 

South  was  educated,  first  at  the  Westminster  School,  under  the 
fiunous  Dr.  Busby,  then  at  Oxford.  He  was  University  Orator  in  1660, 
and  afterwards  obtained  some  valuable  preferments  in  the  Church.  He 
was  a  zealous  Koyalist  and  Episcopalian,  and  waged  unsparing  war 
upon  the  Puritans  with  his  tongue  and  with  his  pen.  South's  chief 
distinction  was  as  a  preacher.  His  sermons  are  masterpieces  of  vig- 
orous sense  and  sound  English,  though  not  altogether  as  decorous  as 
modem  taste  requires  in  pulpit  discourses.  His  works,  chiefly  ser- 
mons, have  been  published  in  5  vols.,  8vo. 

"  South  had  great  qualifications  for  that  popnlarity  which  attends  the  pnlpit,  and  his 
manner  was  at  that  time  original.  Not  diffuse,  not  learned,  not  formal  in  argument 
like  Barrow,  with  a  more  natural  structure  of  sentences,  a  more  pointed,  though  by 
DO  means  a  more  fair  and  satis&ctory  turn  of  reasoning,  with  a  style  clear  and  Eng- 
lish, free  from  all  pedantry,  but  abounding  with  those  colloquial  novelties  of  idiom 
which,  though  now  become  vulgar  and  offensive,  the  age  of  Charles  II.  affected ;  spar- 
ing no  personal  or  temporary  sarcaom :  but  if  lie  seems  for  a  moment  to  tread  on  th« 
Terge  of  buffoonery,  recovering  himself  by  some  stroke  of  vigorous  sense  and  language  *. 
■uch  was  the  witty  Dr.  South,  whom  the  courtiers  delighted  to  hear."  —  Hallam'$  Lit. 
Hittory  of  Europe. 

Edwabd  Stillinofleet,  1635-1699,  was  a  learned  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Stillingfleet  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  theological  sutjects,  and  alter 
bis  death  his  Works  were  published  in  6  vols.,  fol.  The  most  elaborate  and  important 
were  the  following :  Origines  SacrsB,  or  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion ;  Origines  Britannicsa,  or  The  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches; 
A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion ;  Irenicnm,  A  Weapon- 
Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds,  or  The  Divine  Right  of  Particular  Forms  of  Church 
Government,  etc. 

William  Beveridge,  D.  D.,  1637-1708,  a  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church,  was  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises  in  Latin,  and  of 
numerous  works  in  English,  the  latter  being  chiefly  on  the  practical 
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duties  of  religion.  He  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  his  work  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  and  has  received  the  title  of  **  the  great  reviver  and 
restorer  of  primitive  piety."  The  most  esteemed  of  his  devotional 
treatises  is  his  Private  Thoughts  upon  Beligion.  His  Knglish  works 
have  been  printed  in  9  vols.,  8va 

Bishop  Ken. 

Thomas  Ken,  D.  D.,  1637-1710,  a  learned  and  amiable 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  especially  noted  for 
his  devotional  works. 

The  familiar  long-metre  doxology,  "  Praise  Grod  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow/'  is  the  composition  of  this  good  prelate,  heing  the  conclu- 
ding verse  of  his  three  hymns  for  Morning,  Evening,  and  Midnight. 
It  is,  of  itself^  sufficient  to  give  him  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of 
all  God's  people. 

The  following  are  Bishop  Ken's  principal  workn:  Poepu,  Devotional  and  Didactic; 
Mannal  of  Prayen ;  Pra jen  for  the  Use  of  all  Persons  who  come  to  the  Baths  of  Bath 
for  Cnre ;  Practice  of  Divine  Love;  Approach  to  the  Holy  Altar, etc  Some  of  Bishop 
Keu's  Ujmns  are  exceedingly  beantiful,  and  are  so  catholic  in  character,  that  they 
baTe  been  included  in  the  hymnals  of  nearly  all  churches. 

TasoPHiLUS  Gau,  1628-1678,  a  learned  Non-conformist  dirine,  educated  at  Oxford, 
wrote  several  works,  showing  great  erudition  and  industry.  The  most  important  was 
The  Court  of  the  Oentilee,  6  vols.,  4to. 

**This  learned  and  elaborate  work,  after  falling  for  a  time  into  obecnrity,  Is  now  in 
great  rcpate.  Tlie  leading  object  of  it  is  to  turn  all  human  learning,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  Church." —  Orme. 

Jonir  Flath,  1627-1601,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  dlTine,  ejected  for  Non-conformity, 
was  a  man  of  very  fervent  piety  and  soal.  After  being  i>Jected  Trom  his  church,  he 
preached  in  private  houses.  His  works  are  on  topics  of  practical  religion,  and  have 
b^en  much  in  demand.  They  have  been  published  in  6  vols.,  8to.  Among  those  which 
bav«  been  publlshod  as  separate  treatises  are  the  following :  H  isbnndry  Spiritualised ; 
A  Saint  Indeed;  The  Touchstone  of  Sincerity ;  Personal  Reformation;  The  Method  of 
Grace;  The  Divine  Conduct, etc. 

Sruon  Paihics,  1626-1707,  was  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Ills  main  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  firom  Gene- 
sis to  tlie  Song  of  Solomon,  inclusive,  in  10  vols.,  4to.  This  Commentary  is  usually 
supplemented  by  Lowth,  Arnold,  Whitby,  and  others,  who  have  written  upon  the  later 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  Bishop  Patrick  wrote  a  large  number  of  other  works, 
mostly  on  practical  religion. 

HUMPREET  PxxDKAUX,  D.  D.,  164S-172I,  a  celebrated  theological  historian,  is  known 
chlel&y  by  his  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.   This  is  a  voiuminona  work. 
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published  originally  in  2  vols.,  folio,  toking  ap  the  Jewish  history  where  the  Old  Tet- 
tament  ceases,  and  continuing  the  story  from  other  sources  down  to  the  point  whers 
the  ETangelistH  tuke  it  up  in  the  Now  Testament.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and 
is  considered  a  standard  authority  on  that  subject.  8ome  of  the  other  works  of  Dean 
Prideauz  are  A  Life  of  Mahomet;  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  £ng* 
laud,  etc. 

Samvzl  Shuckford, 1754,  a  learned  scholar,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  English 

Church,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  Connected, 
4  Tols.,  8to.  The  work  begins  with  tlie  Creation,  and  comes  down  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the  declension  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  that 
is,  to  the  point  where  the  work  of  Prideaux  begins.  It  has  been  received  as  a  stand- 
ard  work  of  its  class,  though  not  equal  in  merit  to  Prideaux,  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  complement. 

Daitikl  Wbitbt,  D.  D.,  1€38-1720,  a  learned  commentator  and  theologian  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  lie  was  bred  a 
Calvinist,  but  at  the  age  of  sixty  four  was  converted  to  Arminianism  by  reading  a 
work  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  and  thence  forward  wrote  sealously  on  that  side  of  the  contro- 
rersy.  He  lived  to  bo  nearly  ninety.  The  works  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  are 
mainly  against  the  Catholics.  His  most  elaborate  work  is  a  ParaphraSe  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  2  vols,  folio. 

Gilbert  BimirET,  1613-1709,  was  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  Bishop  Burnet  entered  actively  into  affairs  of  State,  and  he  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  lie  took  the  Whig  side  in 
politics  and  religion,  and  was  much  opposed  and  criticised  by  the  clergy  and  writera 
of  the  Tory  and  Anglican  party.  He  wrote  very  voluminously,  end  his  works  are  in 
high  repute  among  historians  and  theologians.  The  following  are  his  principal  pub- 
lications: The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  7  vols.,  8vo; 
History  of  His  Own  Time,  6  vols.,  8vo;  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles; 
LiTes  of  James  and  William,  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  of  Sir  Blatthew  Hale,  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  Queen  Mary ;  and  a  great  rariety  of  other  works,  both  of  a  practical 
and  a  controversial  character. 

Oborob  Bull,  D.  D.,  1634-1710,  was  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  English  Church.  Hie 
most  important  works  are  in  Latin,  and  are  such  as  to  give  him  rank  among  the  great 
theologians  of  all  time.  In  addition  to  these  learned  works,  he  wrote  many  things 
which  give  him  a  place  in  English  literature,  though  not  commensurate  with  that 
which  he  holds  as  a  theologian  and  a  general  scholar.  His  works,  Latin  and  English, 
have  been  printed  in  7  vols.,  8vo. 

Matthew  Henry. 

Matthfew  Henry,  1662-1714,  one  of  the  leading  Non-con- 
formist divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 

Heniy  showed  quickness  of  intellect  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and 
was  equally  remarkable  for  a  devout  spirit  and  for  the  purity  of  his  life. 
He  wrotQ  many  works,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Sermons ;  but  that  by 
18 
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which  he  is  most  known  is  his  Commentaiy.    This  was  first  published 
in  5  vols.,  folio. 

Henry's  Commentary  has  paaaed  through  almoit  innnmerable  editions,  both  in 
Kngiand  and  America.  The  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  1831-1835,  published  a 
Gommentary  made  up  of  selections  from  ileory  and  Scott,  which  had  a  prodigious  sale. 
As  a  work  replete  with  devout  thoughts,  often  expressed  with  a  peculiar  Terbal  an- 
tithesis  which  adds  to  their  piquancy  and  force,  llenry's  Commentary  is  unriralled. 
But  the  lack  of  that  philological  and  linguistic  knowledge  which  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  true  biblical  comment,  and  the  rise  since  his  time  of  a  different  and  better  style 
of  exegesis,  have  caused  his  work,  with  all  its  merits,  to  be  gradually  superseded. 

Thomas  Combxr,  D.  D.,  1644-1099,  was  a  learned  diylne.  Besides  numerous  contro- 
Tersial  works,  he  wrote  one  of  a  devotional  character,  A  Companion  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Closet,  which  has  been  a  general  favorite.  He  held  various  ecclesiastical  positions, 
•od  is  generally  known  as  Dean  Comber,  from  his  having  been  Dean  of  Durham. 

HxBBXET  Cropt,  D.D.,  1603-1091,  was  educated  abroad,  at  St.  Omer*s,  his  fitther  being  a 
Catholic.  Herbert  renounced  Catholicism,  and  took  orders  in  the  English  Church,  and 
finally  became  Bishop.  He  published  a  work  which  led  to  considerable  controversy : 
The  Naked  Truth,  or  The  True  State  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

JOHir  Edwards,  D.  D.,  1637-17KI,  was  a  Calvinistic  theologian  of  the  English  Church. 
His  works  were  numerous,  and  were  mostly  controversial :  Theologia  Beformata,  or 
The  Substance  and  Body  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2  vols^  fol.;  Authority,  Style,  and 
Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  The  Preacher, 
8to  ;  Evangelical  Truths  Restored,  8vo. 

"  Edwards  was  a  voluminous  writer,  of  a  controrersial  spirit,  who  pointed  out  and 
endeavored  to  check  the  departure  from  reformation  principles  in  his  time,  but  not  in 
the  spirit  that  would  commend  his  sentiments."  —  BiekersUtk, 

SiiKUEL  Hopnirs,  1633-1600,  was  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  English  Church  in  Ire- 
land, being  Bishop  of  Londonderry.  He  published  a  large  number  of  religious  and 
theological  treatises,  which  are  in  high  repute:  Treatise  of  the  Vanity  of  the  World; 
Exposition  on  the  Lord's  Pmyer;  Exposition  on  the  Ten  Commandments;  Doctrine 
of  the  Two  Covenants ;  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Sacraments,  etc,  etc.  —  Charus  Hopkihs, 
1664-1099,  a  son  of  Bishop  Exekiel  Hopkins,  wrote  several  works  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter: Epistolary  Poems  and  Translations ;  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Egypt,  a  Tragedy ;  Boadi- 
cea,  Queen  of  Britain,  a  Tragedy ;  Friendship  Improved,  a  Tragedy ;  The  Art  of  Love, 
etc  —  JoBN  HoPKiirs,  b.  1675,  another  son  of  Bishop  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  also  gave  evi- 
dence of  literary  tasteo  and  abilities.  The  Triumphs  of  Peace,  a  Pindaric  poem ;  The 
Victory  of  Death,  a  Pindaric  poem ;  Amasia,  or  The  Works  of  the  Muses,  etc. 

Samuel  C&adock,  1020-1706,  was  one  of  the  ejected  Non-conformist  divines.  His 
works  are  in  good  repute :  Knowledge  and  Practice ;  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ; 
The  Apostolical  History;  The  Old  Testament  History  Methodised;  Exposition  of  the 
Revelation ;  Oospel  Liberty. 

WiLUAM  AsBHRON,  1641-1711,  was  the  author  of  several  works,  mostly  of  a  theo- 
logical character.  The  following  are  the  principal :  Toleration  Disapproved ;  A  Sea- 
sonable Vindication  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  The  Cases  of  Scandal  and  Persecution ; 
The  Coantiy  Parson's  Admonition  to  his  Parishionen  against  Popery ;  Directions  for 
the  Conversation  of  the  Clergy ;  The  Royal  Apology. 
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JoSHTTA  Baritss,  1054-1712.  was  Greek  ProfeMor  at  Ciunbridge,  and  a  theological 
writer  of  considerable  note.  lie  wrute  a  History  of  Edward  III.,  and  published  edi- 
tions  of  Ambcreon,  Ilomcr,  and  Thucydides.  He  wrote  also  a  Poetical  Paraphrase  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  and  numerous  other  works,  prose  and  poetical*  His  facility  in 
Greek  was  remarkable.  "  He  could  off-hand  turn  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  a 
hawker's  bill,  into  any  kind  of  Greek  metre,  and  has  often  been  known  to  do  bo  among 
hia  Cambridge  friends."  —  AUibone, 

Thomas  Doouttlc,  1630-1707,  a  Non-conformist  divine,  published  A  Complete  Body 
of  Practical  Dirinity,  besides  other  theological  works. 

John  Gothkil, 1704,  originally  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  a 

Catholic  priest,  and  wrote  many  works,  partly  controversial  and  partly  practical.  His 
style  is  very  highly  commended  by  Drydcn.  His  principal  works  are  the  following: 
A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented,  4to;  Nubes  Testium,  or  The  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  4to ;  Sincere  Christian's  Guide  on  the  Choice  of  Religion ;  Lessons  on  the 
Feasts ;  Sinner's  Complaint  to  God.  A  collective  edition  of  his  Moral  and  Devotional 
'Writings  was  published  in  16  vols.,  12mo.  '*  The  reader  of  Gother's  works  will  perhaps 
think,  with  the  present  writer,  that  no  composition  in  the  English  language  i^proaches 
nearer  to  the  nervous  simplicity  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." -<- 
CXkarlea  Butler, 

Bs^jAicnf  Kbach,  1640-1701,  a  native  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  pastor  of  a  Calrtn- 
Istic  Baptist  Church  in  Sonthwark,  London.  He  was  persecuted  for  the  bold  advocacy 
of  his  religious  opinions.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  controversial 
writings  and  tracts.  The  principal  are  Travels  of  True  Godliness ;  Travels  of  Ungod- 
Uness;  (}ospel  Mysteries  Opened;  A  Golden  Mine  Opened.  Keach  was  a  person  of 
great  integrity  of  soul,  but  his  style  is  spoiled  by  an  excessive  use  of  metaphor 
and  allegory. 

Thomas  Ward,  1652-1708,  was  bom  at  Danby  Castle,  Yorkshire.  Becoming  a  Catho- 
lic, he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  the  reign  of  James  IL,  he 
returned  to  England ;  after  the  Revolution,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  died  at  St. 
Oermains.  His  publications  were  ThA  Errata  of  the  English  Bible  ;  Monomochia,  a 
Duel  between  Dr.Tenison  and  a  Catholic  Soldier;  Queries  to  Protestants  concerning 
the  English  Reformation ;  England's  Reformation,  a  Poem.  This  was  in  the  Hudi- 
brastic  metre.    The  following  lines  are  a  sample : 

**I  sing  the  deeds -of  great  King  Harry, 
Of  Ned  his  son,  and  daughter  Mary, 
Whence  England's  Common  Prayer-Book  sprung, 
What  canticles  in  kirk  are  sung." 

Ward  wrote  several  other  works. 

WiLUAM  WAtL,  D.  D ,  1646-1728,  is  noted  for  his  various  works  In  defence  of  infitnt 
Ixvptisra ;  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Infant  Baptism  Asserted  and  Vindi- 
cated ;  Conference  between  two  men  who  had  Doubts  about  Infant  Baptism,  etc. 
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IV.    THE  EARLY  FRIENDS. 

George  Fox. 

George  Fox,  1624-1690,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  apostolic  zeal  and 
labors  as  a  preacher.  He  has  also  claims  to  consideration 
as  a  writer,  both  for  the  amount  and  character  of  his 
writings,  and  for  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  a  large 
and  influential  society  of  Christians. 

Fox  was  the  eon  of  a  weaver,  and  was  in  his  youth  occupied  in  the 
service  of  a  grazier;  while  thus  engaged,  watching  the  sheep,  he  had 
opportunities  for  meditation,  which,  to  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was, 
produced  a  powerful  impression.  Becoming  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
convictions,  he  believed  himself  specially  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  known  to  his  fellow-men  the  truths  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  his  own  mind  and  conscience.  He  addressed  himself  accordingly 
to  this  work,  and  went  about  preaching  to  people,  wherever  he  could 
find  an  audience.  It  is  as  a  persuasive  preacher,  and  as  the  founder  of 
a  religious  Society  which  has  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  world, 
that  Fox  is  chiefly  known.  Yet  he  wrote  a  good  deal,  and  his  writings 
are  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  following  are  Foz^s  principal  works :  Journal  of  his  Life  and  TraTels ;  Collec- 
tion of  Christian  Epistles,  Letters,  and  Testimonies;  Gospel  Trath  Demonstrated  in  a 
Collection  of  Doctrinal  Books,  etc.  Fox's  Journal  particularly  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  moet  extraordinary  and  instructiTe  narratlTes  in  the  world ;  which 
no  reader  of  competent  Judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer."  —  Sir  Jamu  Maekmtoth. 

**  I  have  read  through  the  ponderous  folio  of  George  Fox.  The  kind-heart«d  owner 
trusted  it  to  me  for  six  monlht.  I  think  I  was  about  as  many  daff$  in  getting  through 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  skipped  a  word  of  it"  —  Charki  Lamb. 

Barclay. 

Robert  Barclay,  1648-1690,  was  an  early  member  and 
the  most  renowned  apologist  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Careen  —  Barclay  was  of  noble  family,  and  received  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. He  attended  the  Scots  College  in  Paris,  of  which  his  uncle 
was  Principal,  and  while  there  became  thoroughly  adept  in  the  French 
and  Latin  tongues,  speaking  and  writing  them  with  fiEuulity.    Subee- 
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quently  he  gained  a  knovr ledge  of  Greek  aud  Hebrew.  From  hia  un- 
common abilities  and  hi«  superior  education,  and  from  hia  powerful 
family  connections,  in  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  branches, 
worldly  proi?pects  of  a  most  brilliant  kind  awaited  him,  should  he  ad- 
here to  either  of  the  two  great  religiouin  parties  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  divided.  But  he  early  reached  the  conviction  that  the  new 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  Greorge  Fox  were  the  true  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  having  reached  this  conclusion,  he  at  once  cast 
in  his  lot  with  this  despised  and  persecuted  people,  and  thenceforth  to 
the  end  of  his  days  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the  propagation  and 
defence  of  their  opinions.  He  had  a  kindred  spirit  in  William  Penn, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  who  was  like  himself  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education.  Barclay  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion, being  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  enduring  hardships  of  various 
kinds.  Having  more  education  than  most  of  the  early  leaders  of  the 
Society,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  their  champion  by  the  pen.  As  in  those 
days  Greorge  Fox  was  their  chief  preacher,  so  Barclay  was  their  chief 
writer. 

ITorle*.  —  Barclay's  flrat  pnblication,  writteo  in  1670,  when  he  was  at  the  ag« 
of  twenty-two,  waa  Truth  Cleared  of  Calninniefl,  In  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  against  the  Quaker*.  A  second  treatise  noon  followed,  Some  Things 
of  VV«i)i;hty  Concernment,  alao  directed  agniust  Mitchell.  Still  a  third  treatii«e.  W. 
Mitchell  Unmasked  appeared  before  the  close  of  1671.  In  1675,  appeared  A  Catechism 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  "containing  a  tnie  and  faithful  acconnt  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  which  are  most  surely  believed  by  the  churches  of  Christ  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  who  are  repmn<>hru11y  CHlled  l>y  the  name  of  Quakers."  In  this  work,  the 
author  nitdertakes  to  set  forth  affirmatively  wh.it  the  doctrines  of  his  society  were, 
and  to  »huw  that  thoy  were  the  perfection  of  rrotestaotism.  llie  next  work,  1676, 
was  The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  was  intended  to  show  that  the  Friends  wore  not 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  Ranters.  la  1679,  he  published  A  Vlndic»> 
tion  of  '*The  Anarchy,'*  in  consequence  of  the  sharp  criticism  which  it  had  provoked. 
His  next  work  was  A  True  and  Faithful  Account  of  his  Disputes  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Another  work,  publbhed  in  1C77,  and  written  wbile  he  was  in  prison,  li 
an  appeal  for  toferation  in  matters  of  religion.  Its  title  is  Universal  Love  Considered 
and  Established  upon  its  Right  Foundation,  etc.  In  16K6,  appeared  the  Possibility 
and  Necessity  of  the  Inward  and  Immediate  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  written 
both  in  Latin  aud  English. 

The  Apology.  —  The  greatest  of  all  Barclay's  works,  and  that  for 
which  these  special  controversies  served  as  a  preparative,  was  An 
Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
preached  by  the  People  called  in  Scorn,  Quakers.  Barclay's  Apology 
is  an  acknowledged  classic  in  the  theological  literature  of  the  Society. 
It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Before 
the  close  of  his  life,  on  the  aocession  of  James  II.,  Barclay  was  in  great 
f&YOT  at  Court,  and  his  last  days  were  serene  and  peacefuL 
18*  0 
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William  Penn. 

William  Penn,  1644-1718,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
was,  next  to  Barclay,  the  ablest  advocate  and  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Friends.  His  distinguished  social  po- 
sition, and  his  eminent  public  services,  if  they  did  not  add 
to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  gained  for  them  respectful 
attention,  and  helped  to  give  protection  and  security  to  the 
rising  sect. 

Hit  Career.  —  William  Penn  was  the  oldest  son  of  Admiral  Penn. 
He  was  entered  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  while  there  became 
acquainted  with  John  Locke.  He  distinguished  himself  not  only  in 
his  studies*,  but  in  boating  and  other  athletic  exerdses.  Attending  the 
preaching  of  the  Quaker  Thomas  Loe,  Penn  and  other  students  adopted 
the  new  views,  and  showed  their  convictions  by  abstaining  from 
the  religious  observances  of  the  University  and  by  holding  religious 
meetings  of  their  own.  They  even  went  further,  and  tore  off  the. sur- 
plices from  those  students  who  wore  them  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  King.  For  these  irregularities  the  young  Non-conformist  and 
his  associates  were  dismissed  from  the  University.  The  disgrace  was 
a  bitter  mortification  to  the  old  Admiral,  who  attempted  to  reclaim 
his  son  by  entreaties,  arguments,  and  even  by  blows. 

After  a  partial  reconciliation,  Penn  was  sent  to  the  continent  with 
the  hope  that  travel  and  gay  society  might  dissipate  these  religious 
notions.  He  was  recalled  from  his  European  tour  to  take  charge  of 
the  estate  while  the  Admiral  was  absent  in  fighting  the  Dutch.  Pcnn's 
seriousness  returning,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  join  the  gay  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  while  there  had  some  experience  of  military 
life,  and  almost  determined  to  become  a  soldier.  The  only  authentic 
portrait  of  him  was  painted  at  this  time,  and  represents  him  in  mili- 
tary costume.  At  Cork,  where  he  went  on  business  for  his  father,  he 
again  attended  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  and  all  his  early  convic- 
tions were  revived. 

From  that  time,  Penn's  resolution  was  taken,  and  he  never  swerved 
from  it.  The  breach  between  him  and  his  father  increased,  and  he  was 
finally  driven  an  exile  from  his  father's  house.  Soon  after  this,  in 
1668,  Penn  began  to  preach  and  to  write  in  defence  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. He  suffered  fre(]ucnt  perHecution;*  and  imprisonments,  but 
steadfastly  maintained  his  doctrine  and  practice.  A  reconciliation 
took  place  between  Penn  and  hia  father,  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
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The  death  of  the  Admiral  left  Penn  m  the  possession  of  an  ample  in- 
come. 

Colonisation  Scheme.  — One  item  in  the  property  which  Penn  inher- 
ited from  his  father  was  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  £16,000 
fur  services  rendered.  Believing  tliat  he  could  best  realize  his  views 
in  regard  to  religious  and  civil  libertv  in  a  new  country,  he  sold  his 
claim  to  the  Government  for  the  territory  which  afterwards  became 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  right  to  colonize  the  same. 
Penn  came  to  his  new  colony  in  1682,  and  remained  until  1684,  regu- 
lathig  its  affairs.  Returning  to  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  England,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  James  II. 

Works,  — Penn's  writing  were  numerous  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  They 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1728,  in  2  vols.,  folio.  Those  of  most  note  are 
Truth  Exalted ;  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken ;  No  Cross,  No  Crown ;  Quakerism  a 
New  Name  for  Old  Christinnity  :  The  Great  Law  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  Debated  and 
Defended ;  Truth  Uecovered  from  Imposture,  etc. 

Isaac  Peninoton,  1617-1679,  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
William  Penn,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Friends. 

Penington  travelled  a  g^ood  deal  as  a  preacher,  and  was  six  times  imprisoned.  His 
publications  were  numerous,  and  were  reprinted  after  his  death  in  a  folio  volume, 
called  The  Works  of  the  Long-Mournful  and  Soul-Distressed  Isaac  Penington.  The 
titles  of  some  of  these  pieces  are  A  Word  for  the  Common  Weal ;  The  Fundamental 
Right,  Safety,  and  Liberty  of  the  People  Briefly  Asserted;  Testimony  Concerning 
Church  Governments  and  Liberty  of  Conscience,  etc.  Mr.  John  Penington,  the  late 
amiable  and  intelligent  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom,  during  his  life,  almost 
every  literary  man  of  that  city  was  under  personal  obligations,  was  a  descendant  in 
the  fifth  degree  from  the  good  old  Quaker,  Isaac  Penington. 

Gbobob  Whitxhxad,  1636-1723,  a  preacher  of  note  among  the  Friends,  was  bom  at 
Bunbigg,  Westmoreland.  He  labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
nothing  daunted  by  persecutions  and  discouragements.  His  printed  works  are  the  Na- 
ture of  Christianity  in  the  True  Light ;  The  Christian  Quaker,  written  jointly  by  Penn 
and  Whitehead ;  Enthusiasm  above  Atheism  ;  The  Way  of  Life  and  Perfection  Livingly 
Demonstrated ;  Cliristian  Progress  of  George  Whitehead,  being  Memoirs  of  his  Life ; 
An  Antidote  against  the  Venom  of  the  Snake  in  the  Grass. 

• 

Thomas  Elwood,  1639-1713,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  one  of  their 
preachers.  lie  is  connected  in  a  pleasant  manner  with  the  history  of  Milton,  having 
been  employed  for  some  time  to  read  to  the  poet  after  the  latter  had  become  blind. 
Milton  having  submitted  to  Elwood  the  manuscript  of  Paradise  Lost  for  his  Judgment 
thereon,  Elwood  replied:  "Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost;  but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?'*  Whereupon, says  Elwood,  Milton  '*made  no 
answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse."  This  remark  is  supposed  to  have  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  Paradise  Regained.    Elwood  wrote  Davideis,  a  sacred  Poem ;  The 
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Fonodatlon  of  Tithes  Shaken ;  Forgery  no  Christianity;  Sacred  IliHtory,  2  toIs^  fol.; 
Aatubiogruphy,  etc. 

William  Slwkl,  1C60-1726,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  l»ut  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  study  and 
iu  writing.  Besi<lcs  an  English  and  Dutch  Dictionary,  and  Hume  other  works  of  that 
kind,  he  wrote  A  llistory  of  the  Kiite,  Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Cliristian  Pe«)ple 
called  Quakers.  "  Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  above  ail  church  narratives,  to  read  Sewel's  Iliittory  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  in 
folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of  the  Journals  of  Fox  and  the  primitive  Frieuda.  Here  ia 
nothing  to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust,  no  suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop 
or  dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitioua  apirit." —  C^arUa  Lttthb. 

Edward  BcsEouon,  1634-1608,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  published  seve- 
ral popular  worka  in  advocacy  of  his  principles :  Message  to  the  Present  Rulers  of 
Xng^And ;  Wholesale  Information  to  the  King  of  England,  etc. 


► 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Pope  and  his  Contempohahies. 

The  eighteenth  century  opens  with  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  1702-1714,  followed 
by  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  first  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty, 
1714-1727. 

The  first  third  of  the  century  ia  made  illustrious  by  many 
great  names  iu  literature.  For  convenience  of  treatment, 
theae  are  considered  under  four  heada,  or  sections:  1.  The 
Poets,  beginning  with  Pope;  2.  The  Dramatists,  beginning 
with  Wycherley ;  3.  The  Prose  "WritcrH,  beginning  with  Ad- 
dison ;  4.  Theological  Writers,  beginning  with  Butler. 


I.    THE   POETS. 

Pope. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744,  reigned  supreme  in  tbe  do- 
main of  letters  during  all  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Hi*  poeCt7  had  not  the  nnlnralncFo  nnd  xlmplicitj  of  Chaucer'*,  the 
univeraalllj  of  Shakenpenre'ii,  the  majealLc  and  solemn  eameBtne»  of 
Millon'a,  or  even  ihc  freedom  and  breadth  of  Drj-dcn'n,  nor  did  it  » 
appeal  to  the  coniviounncsx  of  the  national  heart  an  that  of  tbe  echool 
which  sprang  up  near  the  close  of  the  cpnliin".  It  was  to  a  certain 
degree  arlifieiat.  Yet  itx  art,  it  miuit  be  confemed,  wux  consummate^ 
and  within  the  wxipe  to  wliich  it  wax  limited,  it  reached  a  perfection 
which  hai  never  been  eurpassed.     It  wu  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of 
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the  wits.    But  it  could  not  touch,  it  never  touched,  the  national  heart, 
like  the  poetry  of  Cowper  or  of  Burnd. 

Career.  —  Pope  was  bom  in  London,  but  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  retirement  at  Twickenham,  so  that  he  is  often  calietl  the  Bard 
of  Twickenham.  His  talente  evinced  themselves  very  early  in  life, 
so  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "lisped  in  numbers."  His  publica- 
tions gained  for  him  a  handsome  competence,  and  his  house  was  a 
meeting-place  for  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  times.*  He  had  sev- 
eral quarrels  with  persons  who  had  been  intimate  friends,  such  as  Lady 
Montagu,  and  waged  throughout  life  a  sharp  warfare  against  second 
and  third  rate  authors. 

In  person.  Pope  was  small  and  unpretending,  very  delicate  in  health, 
not  remarkable  for  his  conversational  powers,  but  rather  husbanding 
his  resources  for  hid  books  and  letters.  One  of  the  few  attractive  traits 
in  Pope's  character  was  his  devotion  to  his  aged  mother.  He  was  by 
profession  a  Catholic.  But  his  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  so  that  he 
has  been  set  down  by  some  as  a  secret  Protestant,  through  Warburton's 
influence,  and  by  others  as  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke. 

Worki.  — Pope's  chief  works,  given  in  nearly  the  order  of  their  com- 
position, are :  Pastorals,  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  Essay 
on  Criticism ;  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  Messiah ;  Translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  (in  which  latter  he  was  aided  by  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton)  ;  Essay  on  Man ;  and  The  Dunciad. 

Correspondence.  — Pope's  Correspondence  was  published  in  part  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  It  was  alleged  by  Pope  that  the  letters  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  publisher  surreptitiously ;  but  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  two.  Pope  taking 
this  way  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputation  of  vanity. 

Change  in  the  Estimate  of  Him.  — There  was  a  time  when  Pope's 
poetry  was  considered  the  model  of  thought  and  expression.  Through- 
out the  entire  eighteenth  century  his  lines  were  regarded  by  all  except 
his  personal  enemies  as  stamped  with  profound  genius.  The  modern 
school  of  criticism,  however,  has  put  a  juster  estimate  upon  Pope's 
merit.  It  has  denied  him  any  equality  with  the  great  poets,  with 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  scarcely  even  allowed  him  the 
first  place  among  the  second-rate  poets. 

Faults  and  Exeellencies.  —  Pope's  works  are  marred  by  convention- 
alism and  would-be  neatness.  Rarely  if  ever  does  the  poet  rise  to  any 
flight  of  passion.    His  uniform  use  of  the  rhyming  heroic  couplet  be- 
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comes  excessively  monotonous ;  eyery  couplet  and  line  is  so  nicely 
turned  and  so  carefully  balanced,  that  the  reader  longs  for  an  occa- 
sional irregularity.  Pope  is  undoubtedly  witty  and  sarcastic.  The 
tendency  to  point  and  polish,  which  disqualified  him  for  being  a  true, 
epic  poet,  has  made  him  the  most  successful  epigrammatist  in  the  lan- 
guage.   No  one  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  art  of  turning  a  couplet 

The  reader  will  search  in  vain  in  Pope  for  any  of  tho«e  broad  strokea  whereby  a 
truly  grand  poet  delineates  a  character  or  suggetjto  a  profound  truth,  any  up-welUng 
of  emotion,  any  daring  flight  of  imagination,  any  swoet  play  of  humor.  Still,  Pope 
will  remain  what  he  has  erer  been,  an  elegant  writer  of  English.  His  correctness  in 
the  structure  of  phrases  and  the  choice  of  words,  his  avoidance  of  everything  bizarre, 
rei^der  him  a  safe  model  of  study  for  those  whoso  style  is  still  crude.  Pope's  verse  can 
scarcely  be  a  stimulant,  but  it  may  prove  a  wholesome  corrective. 

Character  of  Tarticular  Works.— Poftc's  Tranalation  qf  Homer  is  accurate 
enough ;  and  yet  it  is  not  Homer,  for  the  simple  rcoson  that  Homer  is  I  he  naive  poet 
par  excellence  and  Pope  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  conventional  poet.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  sympathy  between  them.  The  £t»ag  on  Man  contains  an  immense 
number  of  excellent  precepts  couched  in  excellent  couplets,  a;iy  one  of  which  by  itself 
would  be  perfect,  but  which  taken  together  form  a  sermon  rather  than  a  poem.  The 
J?<^  of  the  Lock  displays  more  fancy  and  cunfeit  than  imagination.  Abelard  and 
EUAae  find  the  fire  of  their  passion  dampened  materially  by  the  Popean  measure.  The 
Dundad  is  prolnibly  Pope's  best  work.  In  it  he  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
the  full  his  peculiar  powers  of  satire,  and  the  success  of  his  poison-tipped,  winged 
couplets  may  be  estimated  by  the  commotion  and  wrath  which  they  aroused.  His  Cor- 
respondence  is  interesting,  but  the  reader's  enjoyment  is  spoiled  by  the' ever  recurring 
impression  that  the  letters  are  not  real  letters  —  the  hearty  oxpre:wion  of  individual 
feeling  —  but  compositions  studied  with  the  public  in  view. 

**In  the  interval  between  the  end  of  Hilton  and  the  beginning  of  Pope  the  art  of 
Bong  had  suffered  one  of  its  many  metamorphoses.    It  had  changed  from  an  inspired 
message  into  an  elaborate  chime  of  words.    Milton,  grand,  harmonious,  and  musical 
as  is  his  utterance  at  all  times,  was  a  man  overflowing  with  high  thought  and  lofty  mean- 
ing; with  BO  much  to  say  to  his  generation  that  the  mode  of  saying  it  might  almost 
have  been  expected  to  become  indifferent  to  him.    It  never  did  so,  because  of  the 
inborn  music  of  the  man,  that  wonderftil  sense  of  melody  in  which  he  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if,  indeed,  ever  equalled,  in  the  English  tongue.    But  notwithstanding  thifl 
great  natural  gift,  his  subject  was  the  thing  pre-eminent  with  him  ;  and  as  his  subject 
was  of  the  highest  importance  and  solemnity,  so  his  verse  rose  into  organ-floods  of 
severest  sweetness.    Dryden,  whe  succeeded  him,  did  not  possess  a  similar  inspiration. 
He  had  no  message  to  the  world  to  speak  of,  and  yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 
Accordingly  with  him  the  subject  began  to  lower  and  the  verse  to  increase  in  import* 
ance.    In  Pope  this  phase  of  poetry  attained  its  highest  development.    With  him 
everything  gave  way  to  beauty  of  expression.  No  prophetic  burden  was  his  to  deliver. 
The  music  of  the  spher<M  had  never  caught  his  ear.    Verse  was  the  trade  in  which  he 
was  skilled,  not  the  mere  mode  of  utterance  by  which  a  mind  overflowing  with 
thoughts  of  heaven  or  earth  communicated  these  thoughts  to  its  fellows.    He  was  an 
admirable  performer  upon  an  instrument  the  most  delicate  and  flnest-toned  which  hu- 
manity possessed.    lliM  power  on  it  was  such  that  the  most  trivial  nutUf^  the  most 
mean  topic,  became,  in  his  hands,  an  occasion  of  harmony.    We  confess  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  music  of  Pope's  verse  doee  not  enchant  and  enthral  our  particular  ear, 
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bnt  it  did  that  of  hit  own  generation.  It  belonged,  m  doea  eo  moch  of  the  poetiy  of 
Tnnce,  to  an  age  more  marked  by  cnltiire  than  bj  nature ;  building  upon  certain 
doctrines  and  tenete  of  literary  belief;  tnutlng  in  »tyle  as  in  a  confeMion  of  faith,  and 
establiiibing  at  strict  a  eeverance  between  the  orthodox  and  heti>ru«i<>x  in  literature, 
at  ever  a  community  of  ecclesiastics  hnv  done  iu  a  religioui  creed.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  only  perir>d  of  English  literature  in  which  an  Academy  would  hare  l^een  possible. 
Pope  made  himself  the  poetic  standard  of  the  age.  His  contemporaries  wera  meat- 
nred  by  it  oa  by  a  rule ;  and  no  one  came  up  to  the  height  of  the  great  master.  He 
gHTc  to  his  generation  a  stream  of  melodious  words  such  as  might  hare  made  the 
whole  country  sweet,  bat  which,  unfortunately,  being  often  employed  to  set  forth 
nauseous  or  trifling  suhjects,  gave  no  nobility  to  the  mind  of  his  period,  but  only  a 
mathematical  music  —  something  which  touched  the  mt  rather  than  the  heart.  But 
in  Pope  his  school  came  to  a  close.  It  was  impossible  to  do  anything  flner,  more 
anbtle  or  more  perfect  in  the  art  of  combining  words.  If  there  had  been  giren  to  bim 
a  message  to  delirer,  probably  he  would  not  have  reached  to  such  perfection  in  the 
Bode  of  deiivering  it;  but  as  it  was,  he  brought  to  its  highest  fulfilment  and  comple- 
tion the  poetical  style  of  which  he  was  capable.'^  —  Blackwood. 

Matthew  Prior,  1664-1721,  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Career.  —  Prior  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  a  tavern-keeper  of  Lon- 
don. In  this  position  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guests  by  his 
£uniliarity  with  Horace,  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  Here  he  graduated,  was  intro- 
duced into  public  life,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  He  went  over 
to  the  Tory  party  in  1701  or  1702,  and  subsequently  became  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  When  the  Whigs  regained  power,  Prior  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  was  released,  after  two  years, 
without  a  trial. 

Works,  —  Prior's  writings  are  not  numerous.  The  beet  known  longer  works  are : 
The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  written  by  Prior  and  Montagu  together, 
being  a  Satire  upon  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther;  his  Carmen  Seculare,  a  panegyric 
on  AVilliam  III.;  Solomon,  and  Alma,  written  in  prison.  His  short,  fugitlTO  pieces, 
however,  are  generally  considered  preferable. 

Character  of  his  Works.  —  The  more  elaborate  poems  are  beary,  and  spoiled 
by  the  conceits  of  the  age.  But  the  tales  and  apologues  are  light,  gracefiil,  spark- 
ling, and  in  the  tone  ol  good  society.  His  Alma  was  generally  supposed  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  Iludibras. 

**  Johnson  speaks  slightingly  of  his  lyrics ;  bnt,  with  due  deference  to  the  great 
Samuel,  Prior's  seem  to  me  among  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the  most  charmingly 
humorous  of  English  lyrical  poems.  Horace  is  always  in  his  mind,  and  his  song  and 
hiii  pliiloflophy,  his  good  sense,  his  happy,  easy  turns  and  melody,  his  Iotm  and  his 
epicureanism,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  most  delightful  and  accomplished 
master."  —  Thackeran. 

John  Gay,  1688-1732,  was  one  of  several  poets  whose 
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names  and  fortunes  are  linked  in  history  with  those  of  Pope 
and  Swift. 

Care«r.  —  Gay  wm  of  good  family,  but  being  reduced  in  circum- 
stanceH  was  apprenticed  to  a  silkHlealer.  Diflliking  the  emplojmenty 
he  obtaiuc*d  his  release,  and  embarked  in  literary  life.  His  first  pub- 
lication, Kural  t'portH,  was  dedicated  to  Pope,  but  did  not  meet  with 
much  BuccesK.  Next  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth. 

First  Literary  Saeeess.  —  The  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals, 
was  intended  to  ridicule  Ambrose  Philips,  but  contained  so  much  gen- 
uine comic  humor,  and  such  pleasant  pictures  of  country  life,  that  it  be- 
came popular  on  its  own  account,  rather  than  for  its  ridicule  of  another. 
The  Fan,  and  Trivia,  or  tlie  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
followed.  The  latter  is  in  the  mock-heroic  style,  giving  an  account 
of  the  dangers  encountered  in  walking  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  metropolis. 

I>rainatio  Atten^ptg.  — Qay  next  tried  his  hand  at  comedy,  and  broaght  out  The 
Wife  of  Bath,  but  it  fail»-d  of  success.  Another  play,  What  D'ye  Call  It?  was  more 
■Qccestffnl,  and  induced  him  to  try  «till  another.  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  which 
was  a  fisdlure.  An  edition  of  his  Poems  !»y  Rubscription,  howerer,  brought  him  £1000, 
and  ho  received  a  present  of  South  Sea  Stock,  which  was  ralued  at  £2D,(XX),  but  he 
unfortunately  hold  on  to  it,  until  the  Imbble  burst.  Still  another  drama,  The  Cap* 
tlYcs,  barely  escaped  total  failure.  At  last,  un  the  suggestion  of  Swift,  Gay  wrote  The 
Beggar's  Opera,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  thieres  and  highwaymen.  It 
had  unbounded  success,  being  played  for  sixty-three  nights,  and  still  holding  its  place 
occasionally  upon  the  stage.  Another  opera  of  the  same  sort,  called  Polly,  and  in- 
tended aa  a  sequel  to  the  first,  was  forbidden  to  be  played,  on  account  of  its  political 
allusions.  Gay,  profiting  by  the  exasperation  thus  produced,  published  Polly  by  sab* 
■cription,  and  recelred  £1200  from  the  sale  of  it. 

The  Fables,  —  Before  writing  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  while  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  a  volume  of  Fables.  They  were  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  her  young  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  They  are  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  works,  and  the  only  ones  that 
hare  any  enduring  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  except  his  ballad  of  Black-Eyed  Susan. 

The  Beggar's  Opera  is  decidedly  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  ita 
morals.  It  is  simply  employing  the  arts  of  music  and  song  to  make  the  life  of  a  high- 
wayman appear  agreeable  and  attractive,  and  its  representation  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  crime.  Gay  has  been  called,  indeed,  the  "  Orpheus  of  High- 
waymen." 

Ambrose  Philips,  1675-1749,  was  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer  of  coDsiderable  note. 

PhilipB  wa»  the  author  of  some  pastorals,  a  tragedy  called  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother,  drawn  largely  from  Racme,  a  trantdation  of  Sappho's 
19  • 
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HTmii  to  Venus,  and  a  series  of  ''poems  of  short  lines,''  or  character- 
pictures  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  day. 

Like  others  of  his  times,  Philips  became  involved  in  a  literary  quar- 
rel with  Pope.  In  this,  as  might  be  expected,  Philips  fared  badly. 
Pope  ridiculed  him  severely,  and  applied  to  him  the  novel  epithet  of 
"Namby  Pamby,"  which  has  since  been  adopted  into  the  language  of 
vituperation. 

**  Of  the  Distressed  Mother  not  much  is  pretended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
subject  of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor 
above  it.  The  pieces  that  please  l>est  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adhe- 
rents, procured  him  the  name  of  Nctmhy  Ptimbg,  the  poems  of  short  lines,  by  which 
he  paid  his  court  to  all  agee  and  characters,  from  Walpole  '  the  steerer  of  the  realm,* 
to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly ;  and  the 
diction  is  seldom  faulty.  lie  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half 
bis  book  deserves  to  be  read."  —  Dr.  Johnsom, 

Thomas  Paniell,  1679-1718,  is  another  of  the  minor  British 
poets  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

• 

Pamell  was  a  friend  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope;  he  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  a  living  in  the  Irish  Church.  His  poems 
are  not  numerous,  nor  do  they  all  rank  very  high.  A  few,  however, 
such  as  The  Hermit,  Death,  and  the  Hymn  to  Contentment,  were 
much  admired  by  Johnson  and  Ooldsmith  for  their  pure  imagery  and 
graceful  versification,  and  they  maintain  a  permanent  position  among 
the  choice  pieces  of  English  literature. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  1674-1718,  has  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
poet,  but  owes  his  chief  celebrity  to  his  connection  with 
Shakespearian  criticism. 

Career. — Bowe  studied  law  for  awlule,  but,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  letters.  He  occupied  several  subor- 
dinate situations  under  the  €k)vemment,  and  was  made  poet  laureate 
in  1714. 

Howe's  literary  activity  was  threefold :  as  an  editor,  a  translator,  and 
a  poet 

As  an  editor  Rowe  is  known  by  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  an  account  of  tha 
dramatists  life.  This  edition,  although  not  possessing  great  intrinsic  merit,  is  note- 
worthy as  the  beginning  of  that  long  scries  of  critical  editions  of  Shakespeare  which 
reaches  down  to  our  own  day.  As  such,  Rowe's  work  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  tha 
history  of  Stiakespeare  criticism. 

Rowe  translated  several  works  f^m  the  TAtin  and  the  Greek.  The  only  one  of 
them  that  has  attained  distinction  Is  his  Pharsalia,  fkt>m  the  Latin  of  Locan.    This 
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receiTcd  the  hearty  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  its  spiiit  and  its  fidelity  to  the  original, 
although  the  modem  school  of  criticism  would  scarcely  agree  fully  with  the  Doctor. 

In  addition  to  these  labors,  Rowe  is  the  author  of  a  niuuber  of  plays,  chiefly  trage- 
dies. The  more  succeaisful  were:  The  Ambitions  Stepmother;  Tamerlane;  The  Fair 
Penitent ;  Jane  Shore ;  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  best  known  is  undoubtedly  Jane 
Shore,  which  was  very  popular  in  its  day  and  was  retained  on  the  stage  until  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Mrs.  Siddons  acted  in  it  with  great  success.  Rowe's  style, 
an  attempted  imitation  of  Shakespeare's,  was  rather  florid  and  declamatory  than 
genial,  and  the  dramatist's  insight  into  character  was  anything  but  profound. 

James  Thomson,  1700-1748,  is  the  best  of  the  descriptive 
poets  of  this  period.  His  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence, 
have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

His  Career.  —  Thomson  studied  divinity  at  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, but  abandoned  theology  for  letters.  Thomson's  life  was  an  un- 
eventful one,  diversified  only  by  a  tour  on  the  continent,  as  companion 
to  Charles  Talbot.  Through  the  influence  of  friends,  chiefly  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  he  obtained  the  sinecure  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Leeward 
Isles. 

Works,  — Thomson  is  one  of  the  chief  pastoral  poets  of  England.  ITis  dramatic 
works  —  Sophonisbe,  Agamemnon,  and  Edward  and  Eleanor  —  and  his  didactic  poem 
on  Liberty  were  never  successful.  IJis  Seasons  appeared  first  as  detached  poems,  bat 
were  collected  and  published  by  subscription  in  1730.  In  174S,  the  year  of  his  death, 
appeared  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  This  last  is  an  allegory  suggested  by  Spenser  and 
Tasso. 

Jtank  as  a  Poet. — Thomson  is  one  of  those  minor  poets  who  are  read  by  each 
■nccessiye  generation  with  about  equal  favor.  Uis  fame  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  perhaps  higher.  His  descriptions  of  English  scenery,  because  of  their 
faithfulness  to  nature,  are  much  read  by  foreigners,  especially  by  Germans. 

•* Thomson  is  the  best  of  our  descriptire  poets;  for  he  gives  most  of  the  poetry  of 
natural  description.  Others  have  been  quite  equal  to  him,  or  have  surpassed  him,  as 
Cowper  for  instance,  in  the  picturesque  part  of  his  art.  in  marking  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures and  curious  details  of  objects;  —  no  one  has  yet  come  up  to  him  in  giving  the 
sum  total  of  their  effects,  their  varying  influences  on  the  miud."  —  HaditL 

*' Thomson's  genius  does  not  so  often  delight  us  by  exquisite  minute  touches  in  the 
description  of  nature  as  that  of  Cowper.  It  loves  to  paint  on  a  great  scale,  and  to 
dash  objects  off  sweepingly  by  bold  strokes.  Cowper  sets  nature  before  your  eyes,  — 
Thomson,  before  your  imagination."  —  Profesior  WiUon. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  1650-1729,  was  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  warmly  applauded  by  Addison  and  Johnson,  but  ridi- 
culed as  a  dunce  by^Pope  and  other  distinguished  wita  of 
his  day. 
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Blackmore*8  first  work  was  Prince  Arthur,  an  Heroic  Poem,  which 
waj«  immediately  popular.  His  principal  and  best  WDrk  was  Creation, 
a  Philosophical  Poem.  Besides  these  he  published  Paraphrases  on 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Essays  upon  several  subjects ;  and 
numerous  medical  works. 

Thomas  Tickell^  1686-1740,  was  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  this 
period. 

Tickell  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  gained  Addison's  favor  bj  his 
verses  in  praise  of  the  latter's  Rosamond.  He  became  Addison's 
Under-Secretary,  and  was  aflerwanLs  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland. 

The  Iliad, — TickelVs  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Tliad  was  snppoeed  for 
•omo  time  to  be  the  work  of  Addison,  written  to  injure  Pope's  translation.  It  is  now 
generallj  believed,  however,  that  Addison  only  corn'Ct«*d  Tickell's  lines.  Public 
opinion  has  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Pope,  although  Tickell's  version  is  in  parta 
superior. 

Other  Workn,  —  Tlis  other  well-known  poems  are  Kensington  Garden  and  the 
ballad  of  Ckilin  and  Lucy,  and  especially  the  Klegy  on  Addison.  Although  some  critics 
have  passed  unfavorable  opinions  upon  this  poem,  it  has  been  extolled  by  many  others, 
among  them  Sfacaulay,  who  asserts  that  it  nnites  "the  energy  and  magnificence 
of  Dry  den  to  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  Cowper/*  Dr.  Johnson  even  declares  that 
there  is  not  *'  a  more  sublime  or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  in  the  whole  compass  of 
Xnglish  literature.** 

Richard  Savage,  1C96-1743,  the  reputed  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  was  quite  as  famous  for  his  life  of  adventures 
as  for  his  poetical  abilities. 

Savage's  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  incorporated  in  the  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets.  This  same  sketch  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  Evans's  collective  edition  of 
Savage's  works.  Cunningham,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Lives,  has  ampHQed  and 
corrected  the  story  by  his  notes. 

Works, — The  most  conspicuous  of  Savage's  works  are  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  The  Bastard  (a  pasquil  against  his  reputed  mother),  and  The  Wanderer. 
Uany  of  his  works  M-ere  dedicated  to  prominent  persons  among  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility. Savage  forfeited  his  life  by  killing  a  man  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  but  was  par- 
doned.   He  died  while  in  prison  for  debt. 

**  Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  equally  distinguished  by 
his  virtues  and  vices,  and  at  once  remarkable  fur  his  weaknesses  aud  abilities.  .  .  . 
On  a  bulk,  in  a  collar  or  in  a  gloM-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be  found 
the  author  of  Tlie  Wanderer,  the  man  of  exulted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and 
curious  observations;  the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  states- 
roan,  whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence 
might  have  influenced  senates,  and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished  courts."  -~> 
Dr.  Johnton. 
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Rev.  Robert  Blair,  1G99-1747,  was  a  Scotch  poet  and  clergyman, 

distantly  related  to  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  the  author  of  a  poem  of  some 

note,  called  The  Grave. 

^The  Grave  is  a  complete  and  powerful  poem,  of  limited  design,  bnt  masterly  exe- 
cution. The  flubject  precluded  much  ori^^inality  of  conception,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
is  recommended  by  its  awful  importance  and  its  universal  application." — CJtam'>en. 
^Thc  Orave  is  remarkable  for  its  masculine  vigor  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
for  the  imaginatifo  solemnity  with  which  it  invests  the  most  familiar  truths;  and  it 
has  always  been  one  of  our  most  popular  religious  poems." —  CYaik.  Blair's  Grave 
was  once  much  read,  but  later  and  better  works  have  pretty  much  crowded  it  aside. 
It  is  now  rarely  found  except  on  the  upper  shelves  consecrated  to  forgotten  worthies. 

John  IlnoBES,  1677-1720,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems  and  miscellaneoiu 
pieces,  and  translator  of  some  French  works.  The  Siege  of  Damascus  is  the  only  one 
of  Hughes's  original  works  now  known  to  the  general  public.  He  contributed  several 
pieces  to  The  Tutler,  Spectator, and  Guardian. 

"Of  this  drama  (Siege  of  Dnmnscus),  which  is  still  acted,  the  sentiments  and  mo- 
rality are  pure  and  correct,  the  imagery  frequently  beautiful,  and  the  diction  and  versl* 
fication  for  the  most  part  clear  and  melodious.  It  is  defective,  notwithstanding,  in 
the  most  essential  quality  of  dramatic  composition,  the  power  of  afTectlng  the  pas- 
sions. .  .  .  Hughes  has  more  merit  as  a  translator  of  |>ootry  than  as  an  original  poet. 
\  .  .  On  the  prose  of  Hughes  I  am  iuclined  to  bestow  more  praise  than  on  his  poetry. 
.  .  .  All  the  periodical  essays  of  Hughes  are  written  in  a  style  which  is,  in  general, 
easy,  correct,  and  elegant,"  etc. —  Drake's  Euayg. 

GxoRGE  Oraktille,  Tiscount  Lansdowne,  1667-17.35,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
displayed  such  precocity  of  merit  tliat  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  dramas,  and  other  pieces,  of  no  great  merit. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Waller,  and  was,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  **a  faint  copy 
of  a  faint  master."  His  name  figures  a  good  deal  in  the  literat||re  of  the  day  to  which 
he  belonged. 

William  Wa-LSH,  1663-1707,  was  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  was  a  member  of  Parliament;  and  Gentleman  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Queen.  He  wrote  A  Dialogue  Concerning  Women,  being  a  defence 
ofthe  sex ;  Letters  and  Poems,  Amorous  and  Gallant.  All  his  poetical  pieces  were  in- 
cluded in  The  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  published  in  1749.  *'He  has  more  elegance 
than  vigor,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  bo  pretty." — Johnson.  Walsh  befriended 
both  Dr}'den  and  Pope,  when  they  were  Jnst  rising  into  notice,  and  had  his  reward  in 
the  good  words  which  they  gave  him  when  their  own  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
"William  Walsh,  of  Abberley,  Esq.,  who  has  so  long  honored  me  with  his  flriendship, 
and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the  best  critic  of  our  nation."  —  Drydeu. 

"  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  muse's  judge  and  friend. 
Who  Justly  knew  to  blame,  or  to  commend."  —  Pope. 

But  for  his  connection  with  those  great  names,  Walsh  would  long  since  have  passed 
into  oblivion. 

Elltah  Feitton,  1683-1730,  was  one  of  those  employed  by  Pope  to  assist  him  In 

translating  the  Odyssey.    Fenton  translated  Books  1,  4, 19,  and  20,  in  what  is  known 

as  Pope's  Homer.    He  wrote  also  Marianne,  a  Tragedy ;  Poems  on  Several  Occasions ; 

and  Motes  on  Waller's  Poems.    He  was  a  classical  teacher,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
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literary  ability.  He  undertook  to  reriae  the  punctuation  of  Milton*!  poems,  on  the 
ground  that  Milton  being  blind,  and  writing  by  dictation,  did  not  see,  and  was  not  re- 
sponsible for,  the  punctuation. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth, 1710,  was  an  eminent  practising  physician.    On  the  occ»* 

sion  of  a  quarrel  between  two  physicians  and  two  apothecaries,  about  the  plan  for  fur* 
Dishing  the  poor  with  medical  advice  gratis,  and  with  medicines  at  cost,  a  prttject 
which  originated  with  the  physicians  and  was  opposed  by  the  apothecaries,  Uarth, 
who  had  some  poetical  ability,  published  a  satirical  poem.  The  Dispensary,  in  which 
the  apothecaries  were  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  poem  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  in  each  edition  received  finishing  touches  from  the  author.  The  poem  was 
Ikmous  in  its  day,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  hold  its  place  in  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  nation.  **  The  wit  of  this  slight  performance  may  have  somewhat  evaporated 
with  age,  but  it  cannot  at  any  time  have  been  very  pungent**—-  CntOe, 

OiLBiRT  WuT,  LL.D.,  1705-1756,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  a  relative  of 
William  Pitt  and  of  Lord  George  Lyttlcton,  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
his  contemporaries  by  his  wvitings.  lie  wrote  A  Canto  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  in  imita- 
tion of  Spenser ;  The  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  drama ;  The  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated  in 
verse ;  The  History  and  Evidences  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  prose. 

WnuAK  Broome, 1746,  was  a  poet  of  ability,  employed  by  Pope  to  translate 

certain  portions  of  Homer.  Pope  assigned  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  to  be  trans- 
lated by  Broome,  and  four  to  be  done  by  Fenton,  and  translated  the  remaining 
twelve  himself.  The  whole  passes  as  "  Pope's  Homer.**  Broome  was  dissaUsfled  with 
the  amount  of  money  allowed  him  for  his  share  of  the  work,  and  charged  Pope  with 
avarice.    Pope  repaid  the  charge  by  putting  Broome  in  the  Dunciad. 

**  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way.'*  —  Hemlqf. 

"Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  ui\Just 
to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  lines  are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his 
diction  is  select  and  elegant.'*  —  Jok$uon. 

Isaac  Hawkhts  Browite,  1705-1760,  was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity.  The  work  of  his 
which  is  supposed  to  display  most  genius  is  a  poem  in  Latin,  On  the  Immortality  of  the 
8oul.  His  most  successful  hit  was  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  in  which  he  imitates  with  great 
elTect  the  peculiarities  of  Pope,  Swift,  Young,  Thomson,  Cibber,  and  Ambrose  Philips. 
He  wrote  also  a  poem  on  Design  and  Beauty.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  took 
no  part  in  its  debates.  '*  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's  power  by  his  not  being  able 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  public.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first  writers 
of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament,  and  never  opened  his  mouth."  —  Dr.  Johnson, 

Thomas  Cookk,  1702-1756^  was  one  of  the  poets  ridiculed  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad. 
Standing  on  that  pillory,  however,  is  no  evidence  of  ill-descrt,  as  Pope  wrote  for  re- 
venge rather  than  in  the  exercise  of  a  Judicial  spirit.  Cooke  wss  undoubtedly  a  poet 
and  a  nuw  of  learning,  and  his  chief  offence  was  that  he  published  a  translation  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Iliad,  showing  the  errors  in  Pope's  translation.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  Cooke's  publications :  The  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  The  Triumph  of  Love 
and  Honor;  The  Eunuch,  a  Farce;  The  Mournful  Nuptials;  Translations  tcom  Hesiod, 
Plautus  and  Cicero ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Andrew  MarvelL 
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II.  THE  DRAMATISTS. 

A  school  of  dramatistH  prevailed  in  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, who  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  their  licen- 
tiousness. The  writers  of  this  class  belong  partly  to  the  previous  cen- 
tury, as  they  began  their  career  during  the  life  of  Dryden,  and  took 
their  character  from  tlie  general  corruption  of  manners  which  prevailed 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Tlie  four  most  conspicuous 
of  these  writers  were  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar, 
of  whom  Wycherley  was  the  earliest,  and  Ck)ngreve  was,  by  general 
consent,  the  greatest.  With  these  writers  is  indissolubly  connected  the 
name  of  Jeremy  Collier,  the  man  who,  almost  single-handed,  under- 
took to  stem  this  general  torrent  of  licentiousness,  and  who  so  effectu- 
ally exposed  the  enormous  immoralities  of  the  stage  as  to  arouse  the 
nation  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  to  bring  back  dramatic  literature  once 
more  within  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life. 

"Wycherley. 

William  Wycherley,  1640-1715,  was  a  prominent  dram- 
atist of  the  age  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  licentious  and  immoral  plays  which  then  prevailed. 

Career.  —  Much  of  Wycherley's  early  life  was  passed  on  the  conti- 
nent, where,  by  the  influence  of  Madame  Rambouillet,  he  was  induced 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  Having  returned  to  England,  he 
entered  Oxford  and  rejoined  the  Anglican  communion,  but  under 
James  II.  turned  back  again  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Wycherley's  career  was  a  chequered  one.  At  the  age  of  forty,  hav- 
ing already  produced  his  most  celebrated  plays,  he  married  a  wealthy 
countess,  whose  jealousy  kept  him  away  from  Court,  and  lost  him  the 
royal  favor.  After  his  wife^s  death,  her  fortune  was  consumed  in  a 
heavy  lawsuit,  and  the  property  which  he  inherited  from  his  father 
was  mortgaged  and  entailed.  He  was  kept  in  prison  for  debt  seven 
years.  In  his  seventy-sixth  year,  eleven  days  before  his  death,  he  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  merely  to  defeat  the  inheritance  of  his  nephew,  whom 
he  disliked. 

Charseter.  —  Wycherley  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer  is  a  fit  represent- 
ative of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Handsome,  shiftless,  prodigal, 
dissolute,  he  was  the  object  of  envy,  and  yet  dragged  out  an  uncom- 
fortable, if  not  an  unhappy  existence.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
real  substance  in  his  character,  although  we  cannot  call  him  a  bad  man 
at  heart. 
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Works, — The  b<«t  known  of  his  dramas  are  Loto  in  a  Wood,  The  Gentleman 
Dancing-Master,  The  Country  Wife,  and  The  Plain  Dealer.  lie  also  published  a  v(»l- 
nnie  of  Miscollaue<yis  Poems,  which  Mucaulay  disposes  of  by  the  trenchant  phrase, 
**  this  bulky  volume  of  obK-ene  doggerel."  His  comedies  also  partake  of  the  immo- 
rality of  the  age,  but  to  a  Itifu  extent  than  some  others,  and  are  relieved  by  touchea 
of  wit  and  broud  humor. 

It  is  gf  nerully  assumed  by  criticii  that  Congreve  is  much  superior  to  Wycherley  as  a 
dramatist.  Ilaxlitt,  however,  holds  that  the  latter  has  a  broader  humor,  more  natural 
characters,  and  moro  striking  incidents ;  tliat  in  Congreve  the  workmanship  overlies 
the  material,  and  that  we  forget  Congreve 's  characters  and  remember  only  what  thoj 
•ay ;  whereas  in  Wycherley  we  remember  better  the  characters  theniaelvet  and  the 
action.  A  collection  of  Wycherley's  posthumous  works,  in  prose  and  vcrse^  was  pub* 
lishcd  by  Theobald.  Wycherley  was  very  intimate  with  Charles  II ,  and  with  the  Duka 
of  Buckingham  and  other  profligate  wits  of  the  day.  The  anecdotea  told  of  him  ara 
carious  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

*'  Wycherley  was  a  very  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance  with  the  famous  Ducheai 
of  Cleveland  commenced  oddly  enough.  One  day,  as  ho  passed  that  Ducheas's  coach 
in  the  ring,  she  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  cried  out,  loud  enouf;)!  to  be  heard  dis« 
tinctly  by  him, '  Sir,  you  're  a  rascal  I  you  're  a  villain  ! '  Wycherley  from  tliat  instant 
ontertained  hopes.  lie  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the  next  morning,  and,  with  a  very 
melancholy  tone,  begged  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  so  much  diso- 
bliged her  Grace.    They  were  very  good  friends  from  that  time.'* —  Spence't  AtuedoU*. 

"Wycherley  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Rath,  or  Tunbridge,  when  Lady  Drogheda 
came  in  and  happened  to  inquire  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  A  friend  of  Wycherley's,  who 
■tood  by  him,  pushed  him  toward  her,  and  said, '  There 's  the  Plain  Dealer,  madam,  if 
you  want  him.'  Wycherley  made  his  excuses,  and  Lady  Droghoda  said  that  *sha 
loved  plain  dealing  best.'  He  aftorwards  visited  that  lady,  and  some  time  after  mar- 
ried her.  This  proved  a  great  Mow  to  his  fortunes;  Just  before  the  time  of  his  court- 
■hip  ho  was  designed  for  governor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  was  to  hava 
been  allowed  fifteen  hundred  pi)unds  a  ye.ir  from  the  Government.  His  absence  from 
Court  in  the  progress  of  this  amour,  and  his  being  yet  more  ubs^ent  after  his  marriage 
(for  Lady  Drogheda  was  very  Jealous  of  him),  disgusted  his  friends  tltereso  much  that 
be  lost  all  his  interest  with  them.  His  ludy  died,  and  his  misfortune:^  weru  such-that 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  lay  there  seven  years.  It  was  then  that  Colonel 
Butt  gut  his  Plain  Dealer  to  be  acted,  and  contrived  to  get  the  King  (James  the  Sec- 
ond) to  be  there.  The  colonel  attended  him  thither.  The  King  was  mightily  pleased 
with  the  play,—  aKked  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  and,  upon  hearing  that  it  was  ono.  of 
Wycherley's,  complained  that  he  had  not  seen  him  for  so  many  yojirs,  and  inquired 
what  was  become  of  him.  The  colonel  Improved  this  opportunity  so  well  Ikat  the 
King  gave  orders  that  his  debts  should  be  discharged  out  of  the  privy  purse."— .Science's 
A»ecdoUt. 

**  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly  on  his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on  the  last  two. 
Even  as  a  comic  writer,  he  waet  neither  of  the  best  school,  nor  highcitt  in  his  school. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  worse  Congreve.  His  chief  merit,  like  Congreves,  lies  in  the  style 
of  his  dialogue.  Bnt  the  wit  which  lights  up  The  PUin  Dealer  and  The  Country  Wife 
is  pale  and  flickering  when  compared  with  tliH  gorgeous  blaze  which  dazzles  us  almost 
to  blindness  in  Love  for  Love  and  the  Wuy  of  the  World.— In  truth,  his  mind,  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was  naturally  a  very  meagre  soil,  and  was  forced  only  by 
great  labor  and  outlay  to  bear  fruit,  which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavor. 
He  had  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than  Terence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  theiB  is  hardly  anything  of  the  least  value  in  his  plays  of  which  the  hint  is  not 
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to  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  The  only  thing  original  about  Wjcherley,  the  only  thing 
which  he  could  furnish  from  his  own  mind  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  was  profli- 
gacy. It  is  curious  to  observe  how  everything  that  ho  touched,  however  pure  and 
noble,  took  in  an  instant  the  color  of  his  mind.  We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wy- 
cherley  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congreve." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Comic  DraatatiaU  of  the  Restoration. 

Congreve. 

William  Congreve,  1666-1729,  a  native  of  Ireland,  ex- 
celled all  the  men  of  his  generation  as  a  writer  of  the  licen- 
tious and  immoral  plays  then  in  fashion.  He  was  one  of 
those  whose  indecencies  were  exposed  so  unceremoniously 
by  the  doughty  Jeremy  Collier. 

At  the  bringing  out  of  his  first  play,  The  Old  Bachelor,  which  could 
not  now^be  read  aloud  in  any  family  circle,  Congreve  had  the  support  * 
of  all  the*  great  theatrical  celebrities,  Mr.  Bctterton,  Mr.  Powel,  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Barry ;  his  play  was  commended  by  Dryden,  as  being 
the  best  he  had  ever  heard ;  he  received  official  recognition  from  the 
Grovemment,  in  the  bestowal  by  Lord  Halifax  of  a  lucrative  office  in 
the  Customs ;  the  public  were  in  ecstasies. 

Congreve*8  plays  are  published  in  3  toIs.,  8vo.  The  nam«s  of  some  of  thoee  best 
known  are  The  Double  Dealer;  The  Mourning  Bride;  The  Way  of  the  World;  The 
Judgment  of  Paris,  lie  wrote  some  other  things,  but  excelled  only  in  the  drama. 
"The  powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Antasoa 
was  no  longer  strong  than  when  he  could  touch  the  ground.'* — Johnswu. 

*' We  have  seen  in  Swift  a  humorous  philosopher,  whose  truth  frightena  one,  and 
whose  laughter  makes  one  nielanchuly.  We  have  in  Congreve  a  humorous  observer 
of  another  school,  to  whom  the  world  seems  to  have  no  moral  at  all,  and  whose  ghastly 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  we  should  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  when  we  can,  and  go  to 
the  deace  (if  there  be  a  deuce)  when  the  time  comes."  —  Thackeray, 

Vanbrugh. 

Sir  John  Vanhrugh,  1666-1726,  another  of  those  cor- 
rupt dramatists,  was  about  equally  distinguished  as  a  writer 
and  an  architect. 

Career.  —  Vanbrugh  was  the  descendant  of  a  Flemish  Protestant 
family,  settled  in  England.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  French  army, 
but  did  not  remain  in  it  a  great  while.  Returning  to  England  he  gained 
distinction  both  as  an  architect  and  a  writer  of  comedies.  In  the  for- 
mer capacity  he  erected  Castle  Howard  for  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
Blenheim  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  beddeB  many  other  man« 
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Bions  for  the  nobility.  In  1714  he  was  knighted  and  made  Comptroller 
of  Public  Works. 

WrM9*g».  —  In  1607,  Yanbrngh  published  the  first  of  his  comedies,  The  Relapse^ 
which  WH8  Tcry  successful.  Thig  was  followed  by  The  I'rovoked  Wife,  which  met  with 
ercD  greater  succcml  The  Coiifoderacy,  The  Country  House,  The  Journey  to  London, 
together  with  (x^mo  adaptations  of  Molidre's  pieces  to  the  English  stage,  comprise  hifl 
otht-r  plays,    lie  left  one,  'llio  Provoked  Husband,  unfinished. 

diaracter  as  a  Writer,  —  Vanbrugh  possessed  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
his  a^e.  llis  plays  abound  in  wit  and  strokes  of  comic  delineation,  but  are  all  disfig- 
ured  by  their  tone  of  profiigacy.  Like  Wycherley  and  Coiigreve,  Vanbrugh  failed  to 
rise  superior  to  the  manners  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno,  althuugh  he  is  perhaps  not 
■o  wholly  abandoned  tu  them  as  were  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

**  The  Relapse  and  The  Provoked  Wife  of  Yanbragh  have  attained  a  considerable 
reputation.  In  the  former,  the  character  of  Amnnda  is  interesting;  especially  in  the 
momentary  wavering  and  quick  recovery  of  her  virtue.  This  is  the  first  homage  that 
the  theatre  had  paid,  since  the  Restoration,  to  female  chastity;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  vicious  tone  of  the  other  classes,  in  whkh  Yanbrugh  has  gone  as  great  lengths  aa 
any  of  his  contomporaries,  we  perceive  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction  in  public  spirit 
which  gradually  reformed  and  elovuted  the  moral  standard  of  the  stage.  The  Pn>> 
Tokcd  Wife,  though  it  cannot  l>o  said  to  give  any  proofs  of  this  sort  of  improvement, 
has  some  merit  as  a  comedy :  it  is  witty  and  animated,  as  Yanbragh  usually  was ;  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Brute  may  not  have  been  too  great  a  caricature  of  real  manners 
■uch  as  survived  from  the  debased  reign  of  Charles;  and  the  endeavor  to  expose  the 
groesness  of  the  elder  generation  was  itself  an  evidence  that  a  better  polish  had  been 
given  to  social  life."— ITaUani. 

Farquhar. 

George  Farquhar,  1678-1707,  was  another  dramatic  writer 
of  note. 

Farquhar  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  but  abandoned  study  and  turned  player.  After  playing  for 
some  time,  he  began  writing  for  the  Ptage,  and  with  marked  BucceRS. 
Hia  plays  are  all  in  the  comic  vein,  either  Comedies  or  Farces,  and 
like  the  other  dramas  of  those  days  arc  licentious  and  immoral. 

« 

TForlrtf.  —  The  following  are  the  principal :  Love  and  a  Bottle,  a  Comedy;  Constant 
Couple,  a  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  a  Comedy;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  Comedy;  The  Incon- 
stant,  or  the  Way  to  Win  Ilim,  a  Comedy;  The  Stage-Coach,  a  Farce;  The  Twhi  Ri- 
vals, a  C()m<Hly ;  Thu  Rrcruiting  Officer,  a  Comedy ;  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  a  Comedy ; 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Etutays. 

CJoLLEY  Gibber,  1G71-1757,  Poet  Laureate  to  George  II.,  began  his 
career  as  an  actor,  but  afterwards  wrote  plays  of  his  own,  and  acquired 
great  applause  both  for  his  authorship  and  his  acting. 

Cibber  received  from  Oeorge  T.  a  pension  of  £200,  and  was  made  Laureate  by  George 
II.,  iu  1730,  after  which  he  did  not  appear  un  the  stu^e  except  on  rare  occasions.    ▲ 
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Ust  of  thirty  of  bis  Plays  is  given.  His  best  piece  is  Tbe  Careless  Husband.  ITa 
wrote  An  Apulogy  for  his  Life,  containing  some  curious  information  in  regard  to  the 
social  life  of  tho»e  days.  Pope  had  a  spite  aguinst  Cibber,  and  gave  him  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Dunciad.  Tbe  injustice  of  thu  thing  only  rijcoiled  on  Pope  himself,  as 
Cibber  was  anything  but  a  dullard,  and  amoug  his  contemporaries  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  bis  liveliness  and  wit. 

Tbiophilcs  Cibber,  1703-1758,  was  son  of  CoUey  Cibber,  and  like  him  an  actor  and 
a  dramatist,  llis  pieces  are  not  numerous.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  work 
called  "Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets.'*  But  Johnson  says  that  the  work  was  written 
by  another,  and  that  Cibber  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  put  his  name  to  it, 
fur  ^  hich  service  the  publisher  gave  him  ten  guineas. 

Mrs.  Charlottb  Charkb, 1760,  was  daughter  of  Colley  Cibber.  After  separat- 
ing from  her  husband,  she  went  upon  the  stage.  Quarrelling  with  the  Manager,  aha 
lampooned  him  in  a  dramatic  piece,  called  The  Art  of  Management,  or  Tragedy  Ex- 
pelled. Other  pieces:  The  Lover's  Treat ;  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont;  A  Narr»> 
tive  of  her  own  Life. 

Thomas  D'Urfet, 1723,  generally  known  as  Tom  DTrfey,  was  of  French  Pro* 

testant  deaceut,  and  was  destined  for  the  law.  But  a  love  of  gay  company  and  of  light 
literature  soon  carried  him  into  other  paths.  Ho  had  the  dangerous  accomplishments 
of  being  able  both  to  write  and  to  sing  a  good  song,  and  consequently  was  much  in 
demand  in  scenes  of  revelry.  He  wrote  many  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  played, 
and  he  had  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  good  fellow.  But  his  talents  brought 
him  little  money,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  in  extremely  narrow  circumstances.  Bj 
the  influence  of  Addison,  one  of  D'Urfey's  Plays  was  acted  for  his  benefit,  and  with 
considerable  pecuniary  rotnrns.  A  collection  of  his  Songs,  Satires,  etc.,  was  also  pub> 
lished  with  the  vame  benevolent  end,  un4er  H^e  title  of  Laugh  and  Be  Fat,  or  Pills  to 
Purge  Mattmcholy.  ^ 

Thomas  Southerxe,  1660-1740,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  a  lawyer,  a  sr>Idier,  and  a  dramatist  It  is  only  in  the  latter  capacity  that 
he  gained  distinction.  His  plays  were  pecuniarily  successful.  The  two  most  known 
to  readers  are  The  Discovery,  and  Oroonoko. 

*'  Southeme's  Discovery,  latterly  represented  under  the  name  of  Isabella,  Is  almost  as 
fiuniliar  to  the  lovers  of  our  theatre  as  Venice  Preserved  itself;  and  for  tbe  same  reason, 
that  whenever  an  actress  of  great  tragic  powers  arises,  the  part  of  Isabella  is  as  fitted 
to  exhibit  them  as  that  of  Belvidera.  The  choice  and  conduct  of  the  story,  however, 
are  Southerno's  chief  merits ;  for  there  is  little  vigor  in  the  language,  though  it  is 
natural,  and  free  from  the  usual  faults  of  his  age.  A  similar  character  may  bo  given 
to  his  other  tragedy,  Oroonoko,  in -which  Southeme  deserves  the  praise  of  having  first 
of  any  English  writer  denounced  the  trafiBc  in  slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  the  West 
India  bondage.  The  moral  feeling  is  high  in  this  tragedy,  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
'acted  with  a  certain  success ;  but  the  execution  is  not  that  of  a  superior  dramatist.** 
Sedlam. 

JoHif  DEinas,  1657-1734,  was  noted  in  his  day  as  a  critic,  and  as  a  dramatic  and  po- 
litical writer.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  His 
principal  works  are  :  Plot  and  No  Plot;  Rinaldo  and  Armida;  Orpheus  and  Emidia, 
«  Masque ;  The  Comical  Qallant,  etc  He  criticised  Addison*s  Cato  and  Pope's  Essay 
on  Oriticism  with  great  severity,  and  was  rewarded  for  the  latter  by  being  put  into 
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the  Dnnclad.  "Dennis  attained  the  ambignons  honor  of  being  distinguished  as  'th» 
critic,*  and  he  may  yet  instruct  us  how  the  moral  influences  the  literary  character, 
an  1  how  a  certain  talent  that  can  never  mature  itself  into  gnnius,  like  the  pale  fruit 
that  hangs  in  the  shade,  ripens  only  into  sourness.''  —  D'JmraelL 

Bins.  Susannah  CENTUTHEf  1667-1722,  was  thrice  married;  the  last  time  to  Joseph 
CiMitlivre,  chief  cook  to  Queen  Anne.  Mrs.  Ceutlivre  was  a  woman  of  note  in  the 
theatrical  world,  partly  as  an  actress,  but  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  plays.  She  was  in 
great  favor  with  Steele,  Rowc,  Budgell,  and  others  of  that  set.  Her  works  have  been 
published  in  3  vols.  She  wrote  nineteen  Plays;  among  them,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  % 
Wife,  and'The  Perjured  Husband,  are  considered  worthy  of  special  mention,  ^e  was 
celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  her  literary  accomplishments.  "If 
we  do  not  allow  her  to  bo  the  very  first  of  our  female  writers  for  the  stage,  she  has 
but  one  above  her,  and  may  Justly  be  placed  next  to  her  predecessor  in  dramatic  glory, 
the  great  Mrs.  Behn.*'  —  Biog.  Drum, 

Mrs.  CATHSiiiTnc  Cockburv,  167^1749,  had  considerable  success  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
A  Tragedy  of  hers,  written  when  she  was  only  seventeen  year?)  old,  was  played  with 
great  success  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  names  of  some  of  her  plays  are:  Agnes  de 
Castro,  a  Tragedy  ;  Fatal  Friendship,  a  Tragedy;  The  Unhappy  Penitent;  The  Revo- 
lution of  Sweden.  She  wrote  A  I^etter  in  Tindictition  of  Locke's  Essay ;  and  Remarks 
upon  Rutherford's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue. 

RoBKitT  DoDSLXT,  1703-1764,  is  noted  both  as  an  author  and  a  publisher.  lie  began 
life  as  apprentice  to  a  tradesman,  and  afterwards  ho  was  a  footman.  His  first  publi- 
cation,  made  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  was  a  collection  of  poems,  called 
The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  The  Footman's  Miscellany.  His  next  essay  was  a  drama.  The 
Toy  Shop.  The  manuscript  being  sent  to  Pope  for  examination,  he  pronounced  a 
warm  verdict  of  approval,  which  led  to  its  being  played  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
IXodsley  then  opened  a  bookstore,  and  WM  successful  in  the  business.  He  combined 
it,  however,  with  authorship  and  with  the  patronage  of  authors.  Ho  wrote  several 
other  plays.  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield ;  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Oreon ;  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,  besides  numerous  poems.  He  published  a  Collection  of  Old 
Plays,  12  vols.,  and  wrote  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,  etc.  But  the  greatest  service 
be  did  to  literature  was  his  establishment  of  the  Annual  Register,  begun  in  1768  at 
the  suggestion  of  Edmund  Burke  (who  had  the  charge  of  it  for  some  time)  and  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  time.  Dodsley  was  the  first  to  give  employment  to  Johnson, 
and  his  relations  generally  with  the  men  of  letters  in  his  day  were  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Jeremy  Collier,  1650-1726,  an  English  Nonjuring  Bishop,  and  a 
man  of  great  celebrity,  had  in  a  high  degree  what  the  English  call 
pluck,  and  neither  fear  nor  favor  could  make  him  swerve  a  hair  from 
what  he  deemed  to  be  right  and  tnie.  Collier  was  not  a  dramatist,  but 
he  is  considered  in  this  connection,  because  his  greatest  celebrity  grew 
out  of  the  battle  which  he  had  with  the  play-writers. 

The  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  A  Short  View  of  the  Profaneneas 
and  Immorality  of  the  Stage.   At  no  time  in  the  hLitory  of  the  world  has  there  been  a 
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■tage  10  comxpt  and  licentious  as  that  of  England  after  the  downfall  of  the  PuritanB 
and  the  return  of  the  Stuartn  to  power.  Collier  attacked  the  monstrous  evil.  His 
essay  "threw  the  wbolo  liUirary  world  into  commotion.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of 
that  time  from  which  it  M'ould  be  possible  to  select  specimens  of  writing  so  excel* 
lent  and  so  various.  He  was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honcdt  indignation* 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  heroic."  —  Maccaday.  Some  of  the  dramatista,  Van- 
brugh  and  others,  attempted  a  reply,  but  their  defence  was  lame.  The  victory  was 
overwhelming*  After  fighting  and  floundering  for  some  years,  these  indecent  writers 
were  either  silenced,  or  were  obliged  to  reform  the  character  of  their  plays;  and  the 
English  drama  ever  since  has  been  of  a  more  elevated  stamp,  in  consequence  of  the 
terrible castigation  which  it  then  received. 

Collier  was  almost  always  engaged  in  controversy.  For  the  free  expression  of  his 
opinion,  he  was  imprisoned  and  outlawed,  but  he  none  the  less  spoke  and  wrote  what 
be  thought.  Besides  his  controversial  works,  which  need  not  here  be  recounted,  ho 
wrote  Essays  upon  several  moral  subjects  (Pride,  Clothes,  Duelling,  General  Kindness, 
etc.,  etc.,)  which  are  highly  spoken  of.  lie  wrote  also  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain,  2  vols.,  fol.,  and  translated  Moreri's  Great  Historical  Dictionary,  2  vols.,  fol. 

III.    THE  PROSE  WRITERS. 

Addison. 

Joseph  Addison,  1672-1719,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  English  literature,  excelled,  as  did  some  others  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  section,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  great- 
est distinction,  however,  was  as  a  writer  of  prose.  He  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  prince  of  English  Essayists,  and 
his  Essays  in  The  Spectator  are  held  to  be  the  finest  models 
in  the  language,  of  that  style  of  writing. 

EducatioxL  —  Addison  had  every  advantage  of  education  which  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  England 
could  furnish,  and  he  very  early  gave  evidence  of  that  elegant  scholar- 
ship and  refined  taste  which  marked  all  his  productions.  He  entered 
the  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
there  by  his  diligcpce  and  scholarship.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
author  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  he  continued  to  write  and  pub- 
lish, both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Career.  —  A  poem  addressed  to  King  William  on  one  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  secured  to  the  young 
author  an  annual  pension  of  £300.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
visited  Italy,  where  lie  remained  for  two  or  three  years.  On  the  death 
of  tlie  King,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  pension,  AddL^on  waa 
obliged  to  look  about  him  for  some  other  means  of  subsistence.  Not 
long  after,  however,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Grovem- 
20 
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ment  under  the  new  sovereign  to  write  a  poem  commemoratiye  of  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  task  was  undertaken  by  Addison, 
and  the  poem,  called  The  Campaign,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  led 
to  a  long  series  of  political  preferments.  He  was  married  at  the  age 
of  forty-four  to  the  dowager  Countess  of  Warwick.  Johnson  says : 
"This  marriage,  if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no 
addition  to  his  happiness;  it  neither  found  nor  made  them  equaL 
She  always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to 
treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son."  Addison  died 
full  of  honors,  and  in  great  serenity  of  mind,  when  just  entering  his 
forty-eighth  year. 

Works,  —  Addiaon*8  writings,  both  proee  and  poetical,  are  reiy  nnmeroiif.  Only 
a  few  of  them  can  here  be  named.  The  poems  best  known  are  The  Campaign,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  His  principal  prose  writings  are  essays  con- 
tribnt(>d  to  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator.  It  is  as  an  Essayist  that  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencies appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Ilis  contributions  to  the  papers  Just  named, 
particularly  those  to  The  Spectator,  of  which  paper  he  was  the  originator,  are  gener- 
ally conceded  to  bo  the  best  specimens  of  essay  writiug  to  be  fonud  in  the  langnagt, 
and  they  are  held  up  by  the  most  eminent  critics,  as  models  of  style.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  those  essays,  especially,  that  Johnson  uttered  his  oft-quoted  saying:  *'  Who- 
eTer  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison."  Says  Macau- 
lay  :  *'  It  is  praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer,  that,  in  a  high  department  of  literature, 
f U  which  many  eminent  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  no  eqiuU ;  and 
this  may,  with  strict  justice,  be  said  of  Addison.  He  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  not 
only  as  the  greatest  of  English  Essayists,  but  as  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Rnglisb 
Novelists.  Ills  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection;  nor  is  their  excel- 
lence more  wonderful  than  their  variety.** 

Among  the  smaller  poems  of  Addison  are  four  of  the  nature  of  hymns,  which  seem 
absolutely  perfect,  and  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  h>mn-b<Hiks  of  nearly 
every  Christian  Church.  Those  are  *'The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,"  **  When 
all  thy  mercies,  0  my  Qod,"  "  The  spacious  flrmamcnt  on  high,"  and  "  When  rising 
flrom  the  bed  of  death."    They  were  all  published  originally  in  The  Spectator. 

Addison  had  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day  as  a  writer  of  Latin.  Uis  Odes  in  that 
language  are  highly  commended  by  the  critics. 

EC8T40E  BtmoELL,  1085-1736,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Pope  and  Addison,  con* 
trib'uted  about  forty  palters  to  The  Spectator,  some  to  The  Guardian  and  The  Tatler, 
and  published  for  some  time  a  weekly  magazine  of  his  own.  The  Bee.  lie  published 
also  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Boyles,  and  some  other  things. 

Steele. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  1671-1729,  is  the  writer  of  this  age 
who  comes  nearest  to  the  peculiar  qualities  and  the  match- 
less excellence  of  Addison.  Like  Addison,  too,  Steele's 
chief  distinction  is  as  an  Essayist.   In  the  Tatler,  Spectator^ 
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and  Guardian,  Steele's  papers  rank  very  little  below  those 
of  his  great  compeer.  If  Addison  is  clearly  the  first,  Steele 
is  with  equal  clearness  the  second,  of  English  Essayists. 

Early  Career.  —  Steele  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charter-house  School,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  ob- 
tain his  degree.  He  enlisted  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Captain.  During  this  period  of  his  life,  and  also  subsequently, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  he  was  idle,  dissipated,  and  extravagant. 
Through  the  influence  of  Addison,  who  had  been  his  school-fiiend,  he 
obtained  the  position  of  Gazetteer.  He  married  a  West  India  lady, 
who  lived  only  a  few  months.  In  1707,  he  was  married  again,  thia 
time  to  Mary  Scurlock,  of  Wales,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  hiB 
correspondence.  Steele  continued  his  extravagances,  and  became  in- 
volved more  and  more  in  debt. 

Literary  trndertakings.  —  In  1709,  Steele  began  The  Tatler,  which 
was  followed  by  The  Spectator  and  The  Guardian.  In  these  several 
undertakings  he  was  largely  assiitted  by  Addison,  and  in  The  Specti^ 
tor  the  latter's  share  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  largest. 

Political  Coarse.  —  Steele  was  throughout  those  troublous  times  a 
consistent  Whig.  A  member  of  the  llouse,  he  was  expelled  for  hia 
political  pamphlet  entitled  The  CrLiiu^  in  which  he  set  forth  freely  the 
great  dangers  to  which  the  Protestant  cause  was  exposed.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Steele  came  into  favor,  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  and  made  a  baronet.  On  the  occasion  of  the  attempted 
passage  of  the  notorious  Peerage-Bill,  limiting  the  power  of  royalty  to 
create  new  peers,  Steele  took  direct  issue  with  his  old  friend  Addison 
against  the  measure. 

Merits  as  an  Author,  —  As  an  author  Steele's  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  hla 
easajs.  His  comedies  were  comparatively  nosuccessfuL  The  Funcralf  or  Oriof  a  la 
Mode,  The  Tender  Uusband,  and  The  Conscious  Lovers  are  the  best.  But  as  au  essay- 
ist his  lame  will  be  lasting.  To  The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  and  The  Ouardian  he  con- 
tributed respectively  188,  240,  and  82  papers.  lie  and  Addison  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  easy  and  graceful  essay  style  of  English  prose,  equally  removed 
from  the  weighty  and  involved  periods  of  Milton  »nd  the  puerile  conceits  of  the  Rea- 
toration. 

"The  Essays  of  Steele  have  eclipsed  bis  dramas.  His  Bickentaff,  the  Spectator 
Club,  allegories,  and  short  tales  have  the  true,  over-living  dramatic  spirit  In  taste 
and  delicate  humor  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Addison.  But  in  invention  and  insight 
into  human  character  and  motives  he  was  fhlly  his  equal.  He  knew  the  world  better, 
and  fully  sympathised  with  almost  every  phase  of  life  and  character  except  meanneta 
and  cruelty.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  his  special  mission  to  reform  the  minor 
fioM  and  abaorditiai  of  Engliah  society.    U«d  his  latlra  b«en  more  ka«a  and  tiwcli- 
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ant,  or  hla  moral  leasone  more  formal  and  didactic,  be  could  not  have  tacceeded  as  ha 
did;  hi«  easayt  were  Just  adapted  to  the  timet — they  insinuated  morality  and  beneTo- 
lence,  and  supplied  innocent  enjoyment  mingled  with  instruction.  The  lively,  natural 
writer  and  companion  is  never  lost  in  the  teacher,  nor  the  gay  captain  of  horse  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  author." —  C%ambar*, 

Swift. 

Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745,  was,  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  origi- 
nality and  power.  His  peculiarities,  however,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  man,  were  no  less  marked,  and  mostly  not  of 
an  agreeable  character.  Hence  he  has  been,  deservedly,  less 
esteemed  than  most  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  by 
those  who  have  been  free  to  admit  his  transcendent  abilities. 

Early  Career.  —  This  unique  personage  in  English  letters  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  of  English  parents,  several  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Young  Swift  was  supported  by  relatives,  and  sent  by  them  to 
school  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here  he  did  not 
improve  his  time  after  the  orthodox  fashion,  but  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  writing  political  and  personal  satires.  After  remaining  seven  years 
at  college  he  removed  to  England,  and  entered  the  service  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  who  was  a  distant  relative,  as  private  secretary.  He 
remained  in  this  position  about  ten  years.  It  was  a  period  of  weari- 
some, galling  poverty  and  dependence.  At  Temple's  death,  in  1698, 
Swift  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vicarage  of  Laracor,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  appointments,  in  Ireland. 

Life  ai  an  Author. — In  1701  Swift  published  a  tract  on  The  Con- 
tests and  Discussions  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Aihens  and 
Bome.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  Somers  and  Addison,  then 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1704  he  publislied  The  Tale  of  a  Tub 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Books.  Swift's  hopes  of  preferment  not  being 
gratified  by  the  Whig  party,  he  went  over  to  the  Tories.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  edited  The  Examiner,  and  indulged  his  powers  of  satire  in 
attacking  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  He  also  became  intimate  with 
Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  and  Pope.  By  his  able  pamphlet  "  On  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies,"  he  contributed  efliciently  to  the  adoption  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  gained  for  himself  the  preferment  of  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  in  Dublin,  1713. 

Interest  in  Irish  Affidrt.— After  the  downfall  of  the  Tory  ministry, 
Swift  Identified  himself  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish  cause.    In  1724 
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appeared  the  Drapier  Letters,  which  produced  great  excitement,  and 
caused  the  English  Government  to  abandon  its  scheme  of  flooding  Ire- 
land with  copper  coinage.  These  Letters  appeared  anonymously,  and 
the  secret  was  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  £300  reward  ofiered  by  the 
Grovemment  for  the  detection  of  the  author.  In  1726  Swift  revisited 
England,  and  published  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Loss  of  Health.  —  In  1727,  having  returned  to  Ireland,  his  health 
gave  way  and  with  it  his  mental  faculties.  He  had  some  lucid  inter- 
vals subsequently,  during  which  he  wrote  A  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  the 
Legion  Club,  some  verses  on  his  own  death,  and  The  Modest  ProposaL 
This  last  was  an  ironical  satire  on  the  English  government  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  author  gravely  proposes  to  relieve  the  public  distress  by 
making  the  children  of  the  poor  serve  as  food  for  the  rich.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  hopelessly  insane. 

Xove-Xi/0.  —  Any  sketch,  howoTor  brief,  of  Swift's  career,  would  be  incomplete 
withont  making  some  mention  of  his  love-affuira.  With  all  his  brusqueness  and  prone- 
nea«  to  satire.  Swift  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  powers  of  fascination  over 
the  other  sex.  There  are  three  women,  however,  who  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
record  of  his  life  —  Stella,  Yarina,  and  Vanessa.  Fan'tia,  the  fictitious  name  ofUias 
Jane  Warying,  was  a  young  lady  who  at  first  rejected  Swift's  offer  of  marriage,  but 
lubeequently  repented  and  renewed  the  proposal  herself.  Swift  replied,  however,  with 
a  refusal  as  decider!  as  her  own.  J^eUa,  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  had  been  a  waiting-maid 
of  Lady  Oifford,  Temple's  sister,  residing  with  him.  Swift,  as  Temple's  secretary,  had 
opportunitiM  of  daily  intercourse  with  Esther,  then  a  very  young  girl,  and  directed 
her  studios.  The  attachment  between  them  was  deep  and  lasting,  —  it  might  almost 
be  called  an  English  version  of  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Eloise,  —  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  privately  married  in  1716.  This  has  been  doubted,  however, 
by  some  writers.  She  followed  him  in  1700  to  Ireland  and  presided  at  his  table  when 
guests  were  present.  She  died  in  1728.  There  is  still  much  mystery  hanging  over  thii 
connection  between  Swift  and  Stella.  The  third  lady,  rane««a.  Miss  Esther  Yanhomrigh, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  family  in  London  where  Swift  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship before  his  appointment  to  St.  Patrick's.  As  in  the  case  of  Stella,  Swift  directed 
her  studies,  and  the  young  pupil  became  so  enamored  of  her  master  as  to  make  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  These  advances  Swift  neither  encouraged  nor  absolutely  repelled. 
CJonsequently,  on  her  mother's  death  in  1714,  Tanosaa  removed  also  to  Ireland,  and 
tlius  Swift  found  himself  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  having  two  ardent  admiren 
at  once  and  in  the  same  place.  It  is  said  that  Stella,  moved  by  Jealousy  of  her  riva], 
insisted  upon  a  private  marriage,  and  that  Vanessa,  having  suspected  as  much,  wrote 
to  Stella.  This  led  to  a  violent  explosion  of  wrath  from  Swift,  and  Yanessa  died  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  in  1722,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Hia  Character  har^  to  be  Understood,  —  There  is,  throughout  Swift's  entire 
career,  and  especially  this  phase  of  it,  much  that  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  His 
vagaries  and  moodiness  and  reckless  defiance  of  public  opinion,  however,  were  largely 
due  to  incipient  insanity,  and  this  may  dispose  us  to  be  charitable  in  our  Judgment. 
Swift  is  one  of  those  weird,  demoniacal  characters  that  are  ever  reappearing  under 
various  shapes  and  in  various  countries,  doomed  to  see  their  wonderful  gifts  employed 
only  in  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  those  whom  they  best  love. 

20* 
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ChtwaeUr  as  a  Writer,  —  As  a  writer,  Swift  is  without  a  parallel  In  Sngliah 
letters.  Mo  one  since  tbe  days  of  Rabelais  has  equalled  him  in  humor  and  satire, 
onleMS  we  except  Voltaire  and  Heine.  Ills  style  is  a  model  of  clear,  forcible  expres- 
tlon,  displaying  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  foibles  and  rices  of  mankind.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  grander  flights  of  the  imagination ;  he  nerer  rises  above 
the  earth.  But  in  his  sphere  he  is  inimitable.  Much  of  the  coarseness  that  disfigures 
his  writings  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  —  but  not  all.  Swift  would  have  been  coarse 
in  any  age.  OnlIiver*s  Trarels  is  his  greatest  and  most  popular  work,  but,  in  the 
opinion  uf  Ilallam,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  the  best.  His  poem  Cadenus  and  Yanetsa 
gives  sn  account  uf  the  early  stages  of  his  lort-aflair  with  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  The 
word  Cadenus  is  a  mere  tmns|)Osition  of  the  Latin  word  decnnua^  dean.  In  his  manners 
Swift  was  taciturn  and  unmoved,  even  amidst  the  laughter  that  his  own  humor  had 
produced,  sparing  no  one  v^th  his  satire,  yet  of  a  not  unkindly  disposition  to  those 
who  know  him  well,  and  as  shrewd  and  original  in  his  conversation  as  in  his  writings. 

John  Arbuthnot,  M.  D.,  1675-1734,  was  one  of  that  bril- 
liant circle  of  authors  and  wits,  of  which  Pope  and  Swift 
were  the  central  figures. 

The  Scriblerus  Club,  formed  in  1714,  counted  among  its  members 
Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Pope,  Gray,  Congreve,  Atterbury,  and  Ilarley.  Their 
object,  according  to  Pope,  was  "  to  ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning, 
under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capacity  enough,  that  had  dipped  into 
every  art  and  Rcience,  but  injudiciously  in  each."  The  club  did  not 
continue  long,  but  it  gave  birth  to  the  following  works :  The  First  Book 
of  Martinus  Scriblcrus  (by  Arbuthnot) ;  The  Travels  of  Gulliver  (by 
Swift) ;  and  The  Art  of  Sinking  (by  Pope), 

Works.  —  Arbuthnot*s  first  publication  was  An  Examination  of  I>r.  Woodward's 
Aocount  of  the  Earth,  and  it  brought  him  at  once  into  notice  as  a  first-class  writer. 
His  next  productions  were:  On  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Learning,  and  On  the 
Regularity  of  the  Births  of  Both  Sexes.  11  is  moH  brilliant  performance  was  a  work 
of  humor,  entitled  The  History  of  John  Bull,  nnd  intended  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  **  Never  was  a  political  nlleprory  managed  with  more  exquisite  humor, 
or  with  a  more  skilful  adaptation  of  character  and  circumstances.** 

Popuiarlty. — Arbuthnot  was  a  general  faTorite  among  the  brilliant  authors  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  They  were  filled  with  Jealousies  of  each  other,  but  they  all 
•peak  in  terms  of  admiration  and  kindness  of  him.  *'  He  has  more  wit  than  we  sll 
hare,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  w\t."—SttifL  "  His  good  morals  were  equal  to 
any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  superior  to  all  mankind.*^— Ajpe.  Pr.  Johnson,  re- 
fening  back  to  this  circle  of  eminent  writers,  says,  **!  think  Dr.  Arlmthnot  the  first 
man  among  them.  He  was  the  most  unirersal  genius,  being  aa  excellent  physiciaii, 
a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humor.** 

Shaftesbury. — Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, 1671-1713,  was  a  statesman  and  writer  of  illustrious 
descent,  and  of  equally  illustrious  abilities. 
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Worki.  —  Shaftesbury^s  writings  are  numerous,  and  have  been  held 
in  high  estimation,  notwithstanding  their  faults  of  style.  His  best 
known  work  is  Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and  Times, 
3  vols.,  8vo.  He  wrote  also  The  Moralist,  &  Philosophical  Khapsodv ; 
Letters  concerning  Enthusiasm;  Advice  to  an  Author;  Letters  by  a 
Koble  Lord  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  University ;  A  Letter  from  a  Pep- 
son  of  Quality  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country ;  Essay  on  the  Freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humor ;  On  the  Judgment  of  Hercules ;  Inquiry  concem- 
ing  Virtue,  etc 

Shaftesbury  waa  educated  under  the  gpccial  care  of  John  Locke.  Ai  a  itateaman, 
he  was  much  trusted  by  King  William.  Warburton  scented  infidelity  in  the  Charac- 
teristics, but  the  setter  judgment  of  sulMiequont  and  abler  critics  has  not  conflnn«d 
the  suspicion.  *"  Periiaps  there  is  scnrcely  any  composition  of  our  language  more  lofty 
in  its  moral  and  religious  Hentiments  nnd  more  exquisitely  eloquent  and  musical  in 
its  diction  [than  the  Moralist].** — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Shaftesbury's  chief  fiault  of  style  is  a  want  of  simplicity :  **  His  lordship  can  ex- 
press nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  vulgar,  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak  like  other  men."  —  MaAr, 

Bolingbroke. 

Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  1678-1751,  waa 
a  political  writer  and  speaker,  contemporaneous  with  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Addison. 

Character.  —  Bolingbroke,  if  not  the  ablest  and  most  profound,  waa 
at  least  the  most  brilliant  of  the  illustrious  company  of  authors  that 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'.  He  owed  no 
little  of  his  celebrity,  in  his  own  time,  to  his  fascinating  manners,  the 
charm  of  his  conversation,  and  even  his  personal  beauty.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  however,  that  he  had  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  though 
he  used  them  for  ends  thoroughly  selfish  and  often  ignoble,  and  he  has 
left  behind  no  monument  of  genius  worthy  of  the  large  space  which  he 
occupied  in  the  public  estimation  while  he  lived.  His  youth  was  no- 
torious for  its  profligacy  and  libertinism,  his  meridian  of  public  life 
was  one  of  splendid  intrigue  rather  than  of  statesmanship,  and  he  be- 
queathed in  dying  a  posthumous  work  of  an  irreligious  character, 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  when  living. 

Political  Career.  —  BolinjrbrDke  belonged  to  the  political  party  which  waa  op- 
posed to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  reached 
rarious  high  offices,  ending  with  that  of  Prime  Minister,  in  the  closing  year  of 
Queen  Anne.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  being  nccused  of  an  attempt  to  bring  bock 
the  Stuarts,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  openly  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender. 
He  was  impeached  for  treason  and  attainted,  but  was  Afterwards  allowed  to  return  to 
Xngland  and  to  regain  hli  astatei,  thott|^  not  to  entar  FarUameut. 
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Works,  —  Bolingbroko*!  literary  execator,  I>aTid  Mallet,  brought  ont  a  roiiiptvoTn 
edition  of  bis  lordabip'i  works,  in  1754,  in  A  vols^  4to,  besides  2  vols^  4to,  additional, 
of  Correspondence,  State  Papers,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  1798.  The  works  which 
obtained  the  greatest  notoriety  were  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  Dissertations  upon 
Parties,  The  State  of  Partiea  on  the  Accession  of  George  1.,  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism, 
The  Study  and  Use  of  Ilistory,  Reflections  upon  Exile. 

J'ohnson'n  Verdict.  —  In  reference  to  the  works  of  a  sceptical  kind  which  Bollng- 
broke  left  to  Mallet  to  be  published  poethumouply.  Dr.  Johnson  said:  **Sir,  he  was  a 
scoundrel  and  a  coward :  a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  aguinst  religion  and 
morality;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself^  but  left 
half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death.*' 

"  Bolingbroke's  abilities  were  exactly  of  that  stamp  which  astonish  and  fascinate 
those  who  come  into  personal  contact  with  their  possessor,  —  more  brilliant  than 
•olid,  —  more  showy  than  substantial.  His  mind  was  not  a  profound  one ;  but  what 
it  wanted  in  this  respect  was  atoned  for  by  its  rt^adlness  and  acuteness.  Ue  seemed  to 
grasp  everything  by  intuition,  and  no  sooner  had  he  made  himself  master  of  a  propo> 
aition  or  an  argument,  than  his  astonishing  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  vast 
•tores  of  infurmatiou  and  illustration  at  a  moment's  warning.  Endowed  with  a  bril- 
liant imagination,  a  prodigious  flow  of  words,  a  stylo  which  fascinates  the  reader  by 
the  incomparable  lieauty  of  the  language  and  the  bounding  elasticity  of  the  sentences, 
and  an  extraordinary  power  of  presenting  his  conceptions  in  the  clearest  light  —  his 
contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  common  mortality,  and  who  stoop  down  to  the  world 
only  to  evince  their  mastery  of  all  its  lore,  and  their  superiority  to  its  inhabitants. 
But,  dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  vast  surface  of  the  stream,  they  forgot  to  inquire 
into  its  depths.  M'e,  in  modem  times,  who  know  nothing  of  the  artificial  splendor 
with  which  a  '  form  excelling  human  ' — a  manner  that  seemed  given  to  sway  man- 
kind, and  a  most  daxzling  style  of  conversation  —  invested  the  name  of  Bolingbruke, 
lire  perhaps  inclined,  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  praise  once  lavished  on  him,  to  do 
him  but  scanty  Justice."  —  Cunningham* t  Biog.  HuL 

Bisnop  Atterbury.  —  Francis  Atterbury,  1662-1732, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  associate 
of  Swift,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  other  eminent  men 
of  that  daj. 

Career  and  Character. — Being  suspected  of  an  intrigue  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Atterbury  was  deprived 
of  his  offices  and  banished  by  Greorge  I.,  in  1722,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  exile.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  bold  and 
self-reliant  in  temper,  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  a  literary  or  a 
political  contest,  and  better  fitted  for  such  work  probably  than  for  that 
to  which  he  was  ordained.  His  sermons,  however,  are  exceedingly 
able,  and  in  a  literary  view  are  among  the  best  that  we  have.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  virulent  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  more  than  half  of 
Boyle's  portion  being  yrritten  by  Atterbury.  He  engaged  actively  also 
in  the  Convocation  controversy  against  Burnet^  Hoadley,  and  Wake. 
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Works,  —  Atterbury's  chief  publications  were:  The  Voice  of  the  People  no  Tolc« 
of  God ;  Rights,  Powen,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Convocation ;  Sermons,  Di»> 
courses,  and  Correspondenco.  lie  translated  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel  into 
Latin  rerso.  His  Sermons  and  his  Letters  give  him  his  best  claim  to  a  place  in  lit- 
erature. **  His  sermons,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  clear,  forcible,  and,  though  nevar 
■ublime,  occasionally  eloquent  and  pathetic;  and  his  letters,  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
writer  must  principally  depend,  are  superior  eren  to  those  of  Pope." —  Qeorgian  Era, 

Bishop  Berkeley. 

George  Berkeley,  D.  D.,  1684-1753,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  philo- 
sophical writer. 

Career.  —  Berkeley  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  and  the  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  At- 
terbury,  and  Arbuthnot.  Among  his  philanthropic  schemes  was  one 
for  the  conversion  of  the  American  savages,  and  as  preparatory  to  this, 
the  founding  of  a  University  in  the  Bermudas.  He  obtained  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £20,000  for  this  purpose,  and  several  large  private 
subscriptions.  A  charter  was  granted,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  President  and  nine  Fellows.  The  Queen  offered  Berkeley^  Bish- 
opric, if  he  would  remain  at  home,  but  he  preferred  the  headship  of 
his  new  College,  and  sailed  for  America.  He  remained  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  for  two  years,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  money  promised  by 
the  Government.  Finding  that  it  was  not  likely  to  come  at  all,  he 
returned  to  England,  leaving  behind  him  in  the  new  world  pleasant 
memories  of  his  sojourn.  He  preached  much  during  his  stay  at  New- 
port. To  the  libraries  of  Harvard  and  Yale  he  gave  important  dona- 
tions of  books ;  and  to  the  former,  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  farm  of  Whitehall  which  he  had  bought  near 
Newport,  and  which  has  since  become  very  valuable.  The  Berkleian 
scholars  of  Yale  form  a  noble  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  names, 
nearly  one  hundred  of  them  ministers  of  the  gospel,  among  them 
President  Wheelock,  the  founder  of  Dartmouth. 

Worha,  —  Berkeley's  writings  were  numerous.  The  works  of  greatest  note  were 
those  in  which  he  published  his  leading  philosophical  idea,  denying  the  existence  of 
matter.  Tills  idea  was  first  set  forth  in  the  New  Theory  of  Vision,  and  then  mor« 
fully  in  The  Principles  of  lluman  Knowledge.  Berkeley's  theory  was  of  course  an 
easy  subject  for  ridicule. 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  '  there  was  no  matter,' 
And  proved  it,  't  was  no  matter  what  he  said." — Byron, 

An  adrocate  of  Berkeley's  theory  baring  b«en  In  oonTomtion  with  Dr.  Johmon, 
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and  being  about  to  take  his  leare,  Johnson  said,  **  Pray,  sir,  don't  leare  as :  we 
perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist." 

Notwitlistandingtbedc  squibs,  the  Bishop^s  esMiys  mode  a  profound  impression,  and 
modified  perceptibly  the  current  of  metaphysical  opinion,  though  his  riews  did  not 
meet  general  acceptance. 

Another  work  of  his,  The  Minute  Philosopher,  written  during  his  residence  at  New- 
port, is  a  defence  of  religion  against  the  various  forms  of  infidelity,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of.  The  Analyst  also  is  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  l*ut  addressed  particularly  to 
mathematicians.  The  Bishop  published  also  several  essays  on  the  use  of  Tar  Water, 
and  had  a  renowned  cootrovony  on  the  sul^ect. 

Ihe  HHimate  of  Him, —  Berkeley  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unwonted  commenda- 
tion, not  only  by  the  distinguished  men  of  his  own  day,  who  seem  to  liave  been  charmed 
by  the  benevolence  and  genial  warmth  of  his  private  character,  but  by  astute  critics, 
■Qch  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  *'  So  much  understanding,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility,  1  did  not  think  had  been 
the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman." — AtUrbmry.  **0f  the  ex- 
qnisite  grace  and  beauty  of  his  diction,  no  man  accustomed  to  English  composition 
can  need  be  informed.  His  works  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  finest  models  of  philo- 
■ophical  style  since  Cicero.'* —  Mackintosh. 

No  single  writing  of  Berkeley's  is  so  well  known  as  the  brief  poem 
which  he  wrote  under  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  prospect  of  his 
going  to  the  new  world  to  found  his  University.  The  last  stanza  seems 
to  have  been  prophetic : 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  the  last 

LoBD  John  Somers,  1650-1716,  was  a  conspicuous  lawyer  and  statee- 
man  of  the  age  of  the  English  Revolution. 

Cktreer,  —  Somers  studied  at  Oxford,  was  admltteil  to  the  bar,  and  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  famous  seven  bishops,  in  1681.  In  1002  he  became  Attomey-Oeneral, 
and  in  1697  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  Chancellorship  and  impeached,  but  was  acquitted.  Somers  was  chair> 
man  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Right,  in  1689. 

Works,  —  The  works  that  Somers  has  left  are  scarcely  proportionate  to  his  great 
fame  as  a  Jurist.  His  speeches  were  never  preserved.  The  most  important  of  his  pub- 
lishc<l  works  are  A  Brief  History  of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown,  and  The  Security  of 
Englishmen's  Lives,  a  treatise  on  grand  Juries.  Be«idos  his  gruver  works,  Somers  is 
the  author  of  the  translation  of  Dido's  Epistle  to  £neas,  and  of  Plutarch's  Alcibiades, 
in  Tonson's  English  vcrsiuns  of  Ovid  and  Plutarch.  The  Declaration  of  Right  is  con- 
jectured to  have  emanated  wholly  from  him,  and  also  King  William's  last  Speech  to 
Parliament. 

William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  1682-1764,  wa«  a  statesman  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke. 
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Pultener  wrote  a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  partly  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt  and  the  Sinking  F\md,  and  partly  on  the  partisanships  of 
the  day.  lie  was  remarkable  for  his  Parliamentary  eloquence,  and, 
like  most  English  statesmen,  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
classics. 

"While  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  was  prime  miuiiter,  a  qnestion  aroM  one  day  In  th* 
House  between  him  and  Pulteney,  Eari  uf  Bath.  It  related  to  a  paesage  in  Horace,  on 
which  they  wagered  a  guinea.  Tlic  bet  was  won  by  I^ulteney ;  and  the  identical  guinea 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Briti^ih  Museum,  with  the  following  note  in  the  winner's  own 
band :  '  lliis  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an  heirloom.  It  was  won  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons,  ho  aseerting  the  verse  In  Horace  to  be  **  yulli 
paUeacere  culpafy"^  whereas  I  laid  the  waigcr  of  a  guinea  that  it  was  **  Nulla  paUe$cen 
culpa."  He  sent  for  the  book,  and,  being  convinced  that  ho  had  lost,  gave  me  this 
guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the  money  without  a  blush  on  my  side,  bntbeliered 
it  was  the  only  money  he  eTcrgiive  In  the  House  where  the  giver  and  receiver  onght  not 
to  blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will  prove  to  my  posterity  the  use  of  knowing  Latin 
and  encourage  them  in  their  learning."* — Bnugham. 

Bentley. 

Richard  Bentley,  D.D.,  1661-1742,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  is 
probably  the  greatest  classical  critic  that  England  has  yet 
produced.     He  is  often  called  The  British  Aristarchus. 

Bentley's  chief  work  was  his  Diss'crtation  upon  the  £pistle8  of  Pha- 
laris,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  those  and  certain  other  oft 
quoted  ancient  documents  were  modern  forgeries.  The  discussion  ex- 
cited a  furious  controversy,  in  whicii  nearly  all  the  great  scholars  and 
wits  of  the  nation  were  enrolled  against  him, — Boyle,  Atterbury,  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  whole  posse  of  scholars  hailing 
from  Oxford,  to  which  rival  University  Boyle,  his  nominal  antagonist, 
belonged.  Bentley  held  his  ground  single-handed  against  them  all, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  argument  displayed  such  amazing  resources 
of  learning,  and  such  critical  acumen,  as  raised  him  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  fame  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Two  other  works  of  Bentley's  which  also  gained  him  great  applause,  and  for  which 
his  critical  learning  and  abilities  were  well  adapted,  were  his  Editions  of  Horace  and 
Terence.  lie  began  also  ^  new  critical  edition  of  Homer,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it.  His  design  was  to  restore  to  the  text  the  old  Qreck  Digamma,  a  letter  which 
has  been  dropped  in  all  modern  editions  of  the  poet. 

Merits  as  a  Criiie.  —  Bentley  was  the  most  skilful  of  all  critica  in  the  matter 
of  coi^ectural  emendation.  He  was  bold  even  to  audacity  in  this  respect,  and  yet  hii 
most  important  emendations  have  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny,  and  hare  for  the  most  part 
become  a  part  of  the  recclred  text  of  the  authors  so  amended.    He  was  no|  always  ao 
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IbrtanMe,  howerer.  He  attempted  in  this  way  the  emendation  of  Paradise  Lost,  un- 
der the  idea  that  those  who  transcribed  the  poem  for  the  blind  poet  hod  mistaken  his 
words.  Hi9  attempt  thus  to  improve  the  t«xt  of  Milton  was  a  signal  and  almost 
ridiculous  failure. 

Bentley  published  also  numerous  Sermons  and  some  other  works ;  but  his  Disserta- 
tions  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  his  Editions  of  Horace  and  Terence  form  the 
enduring  monument  of  his  fame. 

Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  1676-1731,  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  was  himself  a  man  of  dia- 
tingaished  abilities,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  dignitaries 
at  Oxford,  and  by  Swift,  Atterbury,  Pope,  and  others. 

Boyle  published  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  in  an  evil  hoar  was  tempted 
Into  a  controversy  with  Bentloy,  in  regard  to  their  authenticity.  Atterbury  helped 
him  in  his  defence,  writing,  it  is  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  all  of  that  set 
Joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  merciless  critic.  But  Jibes  and  sarcasms  wera 
no  protection  against  the  "  swashing  blows  '*  delivered  by  Boutley.  Besides  his  part 
In  this  celebrated  controversy,  Boyle  wrote  As  yon  Find  it,  a  Comedy ;  and  some  other 
pieces. 

John  Botli,  1707-1762,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  son  of  Charles  Boyle,  like  hit 
jRjtther,  and  like  most  of  that  noble  family  for  several  generations,  gained  for  himself 
a  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  chief  publications  were  Poems  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Imitations  of  the  Odes  of  Horace;  Translations  of  Pli- 
ny's Letters;  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth;  Letters  from  Italy;  Re- 
marks on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  I)r.  Jonathan  Swift.  The  publication  last  named 
led  to  some  controversy.  The  Earl  had  been  Aery  intimate  with  Swift,  and  In  this 
work,  written  after  Swift's  death,  made  some  revelations  in  regard  to  Swift  which 
were  censured  as  dishonorable  and  as  a  breach  of  confidence.  Dr.  Johnson,  however, 
defends  the  Earl,  and  contends  that  the  publication  was  due  to  the  truth  of  history. 

Conyers  Middleton,  1683-1750,  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  quarrelsome  class. 

Middleton  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  calling  him  quarrelsome,  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that 
there  was  anything  malicious  in  his  disposition,  but  the  fact  was,  he 
never  seemed  so  well  suited  as  when  he  had  put  forward  in  a  dogmatic 
and  irritating  manner  some  disputed  point  and  thereby  provoked  vio- 
lent contradiction. 

JAterary  Quarrels, —'EtLrly  in  life  Middleton  had  a  qnarrel,  ending  in  a  law- 
suit, with  the  renowned  Bentloy,  concerning  excessive  fees  demanded  by  the  latter. 
Middleton  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Pearce  over  some  remarks 
of  Middleton's  upon  Waterland's  Vindication  of  Scripture,  which  controversy  nearly 
cost  him  his  place  as  Librarian  at  Cambridge,  on  the  ground  of  his  unorthodox  opin- 
ions. His  celebrated  treatise.  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  was  the  canse  of  an  angry  dispute,  and  no  sooner  had  this  in  a  manner 
subsided  than  Middleton  started  a  fresh  commotion  by  his  attack  upon  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's theory  of  the  chain  of  prophecy  running  through  the  Old  Testament.    Of  Mid- 
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dleton's  controversial  writings  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  probablj  had  no 
definite  aim,  as  they  certainly  hare  not  had  any  definite  result. 

Bis  lAfe  of  Cicero.  —  The  author's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Life  of  Cicero, 
which  was,  until  the  appearance  of  Forsyth's  Cicero,  the  standard  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Middleton'H  Cicero  is  an  able  and  well-written  biography,  although  open  to 
criticism.  The  stylo  is  easy  and  vigorous,  but  disfigured  here  and  there  by  the  use 
of  slang  phrases.  The  chief  objection  to  the  conception  of  the  work  is  that  it  extols 
Cicero  unduly. 

De  Foe. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  1661-1731,  waa  the  author  of  the  world- 
renowned  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Career.  —  De  Foe  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  James  Foe,  the  prefix 
being  assumed  by  Daniel.  He  was  educated  among  the  dissenters,  and 
was  expected  to  become  a  minister,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  the  plans 
of  his  friends.  He  was  for  a  time  a  soldier ;  he  was  a  political  negotia- 
tor ;  he  engaged  in  several  kinds  of  trade.  But  his  chief  occupation 
was  that  of  authorship. 

The  amount  that  he  wrote  was  enormous.  The  complete  edition  of* 
his  works,  by  Walter  Scott,  was  in  20  vols.,  12mo.  A  large  part  of  his 
writings  was  on  political  subjects.  He  entered  freely  into  the  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs,  and  not  always  on  the  winning  side.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  his  own  life  were  numerous  and  great : 

"No  man  hath  tasted  differing  fortunes  more; 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor. 

I  have  seen  the  rough  eide  of  life,  as  well  as  the  smooth ;  and  have,  in 
less  than  half  a  year,  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a  King 
and  the  dungeon  at  Newgate." 

A.  Tieee  of  Irony,  —  One  of  De  Foe's  publications  was  the  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters.  **In  tliis  playful  piece  of  irony,  the  author  grarely  proposed^  as  the 
easiest  and  speediest  way  of  ridding  the  land  of  Dissenters,  to  hang  their  ministers 
and  banish  the  people.  Doth  Ginrchmen  and  Dissenters  riewed  the  whole  matter  in 
a  serious  light;  and  while  many  of  the  former  applauded  the  author  as  a  staunch  and 
worthy  Churchman,  as  many  of  the  latter,  filled  with  apprehensions  dire,  began  to 
prepare  for  Tyburn  and  Smithfield."  The  Uouso  of  Commons  declared  the  book  a 
libel,  and  ordered  it  to  bo  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  the  author  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory.   To  this  Pope  refers : 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe."  —  The  Jhatdad. 

De  Foe  took  the  jnatter  very  coolly,  and  wrote  an  ode  to  the  Pillory, 

"  A  hieroglyphic  state-machine 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in.'* 

Works, — De  Foe's  works  number  more  than  two  hundred;  all  of  them  were  on 
subjects  of  popular  interest,  and  were  at  the  time  much  read.  He  is  now  known,  how- 
ever,  almost  ezduaiTelj  at  a  noraUtt,  and  most  of  all  by  his  one  novel,  The  Advon- 
21  Q 
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tares  of  Robinson  Cnuoe.    Of  his  other  norels,  the  most  noted  are  Moll  Flanders,  Ool- 
oncl  Jack,  Itoxana,  and  Captain  Siugleton. 

**  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  df  people  hang  delighted  over  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the  world  lusts,  how  few  compumtirely 
will  bear  to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  narratives  by  tlio  same  writer,— 
four  of  them,  at  least,  of  no  iiift* rior  intereitt,  Roxaua,  Singleton,  Moll  Flanders,  Colonel 
J*ck,  —  all  genuine  offspring  of  the  same  father."  —  Charles  Lamb. 

**'We  are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  a  pheuomenon,  and  to  consider  his  genius  as 
something  rare  and  curious,  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  any  class  whaterer. 
Throughout  the  ample  stores  of  fiction  in  which  our  literature  abounds,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  there  are  no  works  which  at  all  rpsemblo  his,  either  in  the  design 
or  the  execution.  Without  any  precursor  iu  the  strange  and  uncanred  path  which  he 
chose,  and  without  a  follower,  he  spun  his  web  of  coarse  but  original  materials,  which 
no  mortal  had  ever  thought  of  uiting  before;  and  when  ho  had  done,  it  seems  as  though 
he  had  snapped  the  thread,  and  conveyvd  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  To  have 
a  train  of  followers  is  usually  considered  as  adding  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer :  it  is 
a  peculiar  honor  to  De  Foe  that  he  had  none.  Wherever  he  has  stolen  a  grace  beyond 
the  roach  of  art,  wherever  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  nature  are  apparent,  there  he  is 
inaccessible  to  imitation."  —  Retrospective  Review. 

**Was  there  ever  anything  written  by  mere  man  that  the  reader  wished  longer, 
except  Robinson  Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress?  '* — Dr.  Joiuuon, 

» 

WiLUAM  W0LL.VSTON,  1659-1724,  a  clergyman  of  leisure,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  published  in  1722  a  work  called  The  Religion  of 
Nature,  which  was  much  read,  and  is  oAcn  quoted  in  religious  and 
philosophical  treatises  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

WoIIaston  wrote  other  things,  but  this  is  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  known.  In  it 
hs  maintains  that  Truth  is  the  supreme  good,  and  the  source  of  all  morality,  laying 
down,  as  a  foundation  of  his  argument,  that  every  action  is  a  good  one  which  ex- 
presses in  act  a  true  proposition. 

Saxvil  Clakkk,  D.  D.,  1675-1729,  was  a  celebrated  philosophical  writer.  His  chief 
book  was  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod,  being  one  of  the 
Boyle  courses  of  Lectures.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  confutation  of  the  works  of 
SpinoM  and  Uobbes.  He  wrote  also  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  some 
other  works. 

Jobs  N0RBI8, 1057-1711,  was  a  learned  metaphysician  and  divine.  He  was  a  Pla- 
tonist  in  his  views,  and  strongly  incliued  to  mysticism.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Platonic  tlieory  of  innate  ideas,  advocating  the  system  of  Malebrauche  on  that  subject, 
and  arguing  against  the  theory  of  Locke.  The  following  are  his  chief  publications: 
An  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Unintelligible  World,  considering  it  ab- 
solutely in  It<ielf,  2  vols.,  8vo;  A  Philosophical  Discourse  concerning  the  Natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul;  Two  Treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Light;  An  Account  of 
Reason  and  Faith  ;  Rea.«on  and  Religion ;  Christian  Blessedness,  or  Practical  Disconrses 
on  the  Beatitndos;  An  Idea  of  Happiness;  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  Poems,  Essays, 
Discourses,  and  Ijetters. 

"  Norris  is  more  thoroughly  Platonic  than  Maleliranche,  to  whom,  however,  he  pays 
great  deference,  and  adopts  his  fundamental  hypothesis  of  seeing  all  tilings  in  God. 
He  is  a  writer  of  fine  genius,  and  a  noble  elevation  of  moral  sentiments,  such  as  pre- 
diapooes  men  for  the  Platonic  schemes  of  theosophy.  He  looked  up  to  Augustine  with 
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at  mnch  Tenermtlon  aa  to  Plato,  and  respected  more,  perhaps,  than  Malebranche,  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  generality  of  English  writers,  the  theological  metaphyaiciana  of 
the  achoola.  With  theae  he  mingled  some  visiona  of  a  later  mysticism.  But  his  nm- 
aonings  will  soldoiu  bear  a  clo«e  acrutiuy."  —  llallam*$  LiL  UUl  o/  Ewrop*. 

John  Hutchinson,  1674-1737,  was  the  founder  of  the  Hutchinso- 
nian  school  of  interpretation, 

Hutchinson  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  He  was  a  layman,  without 
the  advantages  of  University  education,  but  he  acquired  by  private 
study  a  good  deal  of  linguistic  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  he  wrote 
many  works  in  support  and  illustration  of  a  new  scheme  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, which  went  by  his  name  and  was  for  a  time  much  in  vogue. 
The  pivotal  idea  of  his  system  was  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
the  element  of  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  that 
science  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Bible. 

Work*,  —  Hutchinson's  principal  works  are  the  following:  Moaes's  Principia; 
Mosca  sine  Priiicipio;  The  Confusion  of  Tongues  and  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles;  Tha 
Hebrew  Writings  Complete;  A  Treatise  on  Power,  Essential  and  Mechanical;  Glory 
of  Grarity,  Essential  and  Mtichanical ;  Glory,  Mechanical ;  The  Human  Frame,  or 
Agents  that  circulate  the  Blood  explained;  the  Religion  of  Satan,  or  Antichriat  Do-  < 
lineated,  etc. 

"The  works  of  Hutchinson  are  entitled  to  notice,  as  their  author  was  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  philosophy  and  theology  to  which  some  of  the  meet  celebrated  men  of  tha 
last  century  belonged.  However  absurd  many  uf  its  speculations  seem  to  be,  there 
must  be  a  plausibility  in  the  leading  principles  of  a  system  nhich  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  support  of  such  men  as  President  Forbes  and  Bi.<thop  Ilorne,  Mr.  Pnrkhurst 
and  Bishop  Uorsley.  The  leading  Idea  of  Hutchinson  is  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  the  elements  of  all  nitional  philosophy  as  well  as  of  genuine  religion.  That 
philosophy  ho  opposes  to  the  Newtonian;  and  hence  he  wrote  his  Moses's  Principia,  or 
a  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge.  His  Moses  sine 
Principio  contains  an  account  of  the  fall,  and  of  other  subJo(;ts  connected  with  it.  Uia 
work  on  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  very  ingenious ;  in  which  he  attempta  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  a  diversity  of  languages,  but  of  religion,  that  took  place  at  Babel.  Hia 
Trinity  of  the  Gentiles  givea  a  view  of  ancient  mythology  and  idolatry,  considered 
chiefly  OS  a  corruption  of  the  true  religion.  In  the  Covenant  of  the  Cherubim  he  givea 
a  view  of  the  perfection  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea,  and  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Divine 
Three  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Hutchinson  is  an  obscure,  and,  at  the  same  timet 
a  most  dogmatical  and  abusive  writer.  It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
hia  meaning,  and  fitill  more  difficult  to  acquiesce  in  it  when  ascertained.  That  he  and 
his  scholars  have  contributed  conMderably  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  deny.  They  have  done  a  good  deal,  at  the  same  time,  to  injure  and  clog 
the  science  of  criticism." — Ormt'$  Bill.  Bib. 

AxDREW  Wiwox,  M  D.,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  advocate  of  the  Hutchinsonlan  theo- 
ries, published,  17SO-1707,  several  works  on  that  subject,  opposing  the  Newtonian  Phi- 
losophy,and  contending  that  all  philosophy  should  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  Bible: 
The  Creation  the  Groundwork  of  Revelation,  and  Revelation  the  Language  of  Nature  ; 
Unman  Nature  Surveyed  by  Philoaopby  and  ReTolation;  The  Principles  and  Moving 
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Powers  aOTumcd  by  the  Present  System  of  Phifosophy ;  Subjects  in  Dispute  between 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  [Warbarton]  and  a  Late  Professor  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Oxford  [LowthJ.  Dr.  Wilson  published  aiso  several  works  on  medical 
suLjects. 

Francis  Hutcheson,  1C49-1747,  was  a  metaphysical  writer  of 
considerable  celebrity. 

Hutcheson  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Unirersity 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  llis 
writings  on  metaphysical  science,  though  not  numerous,  exerted  a  large  influence  by 
their  originality  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  with  which  his  thoughts  were  presented. 
He  is  even  sometimes  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  Scottish  school  of  phi- 
losophy. The  doctrine  which  he  particularly  advocated  was  the  existence  of  an  innate 
moral  sense.  His  principal  works  are:  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy;  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Originals  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Tirtue ;  An  Essay  on  the  Passions  and 
Affections ;  Letters  on  Virtue. 

David  Hartley,  M.  D.,  170^1757,  was  a  writer  of  some  note  on 
metapliysical  science. 

Hartley  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of  several  medical  treatises, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  Obe^rvations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  etc.,  and  by  his  Theory  of 
the  Human  Mind.  This  theory  regards  the  brain,  norves,  and  spinal  chord  as  the  direct 
Instruments  of  sensation,  by  means  of  vibrations  communicated  to  and  through  them 
by  external  objects.  Although  overthrown  subsequently,  the  theory  is  still  interest- 
ing as  marking  an  important  step  in  the  investigation  of  psychological  phenomena. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1642-1727,  docs  not  belong,  Ptrictly  speaking, 
to  the  department  of  English  literature,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  hia 
most  celebrated  works  were  published  in  Latin. 

Newton's  English  works  are :  A  Treatise  on  the  Reflections,  etc ,  of  Light,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  etc.,  and  Historic  Account  of  Two  Notable  Corrup- 
tions of  Scripture  (on  the  reading  of  1  John  v.  7,  and  I  Tim.  iii.  16).  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton is  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  annnis  of  English  science.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  great  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  of  light,  and  hfs 
invention  of  the  system  of  fluxions,  reconstructed  all  the  proce4»es  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation hitherto  employed,  and  placed  thom  upon  a  broad  and  stable  basis.  His  labors 
as  a  Bible  critic  cannot  claim  the  same  honor,  and  are  of  little  raluo  as  compared  with 
the  results  of  modem  exegesis. 

William  Whlston,  1667-1752,  notorious  in  his  own  day  for  hia 
theological  heresies,  and  the  persecution  and  controversy  to  which  they 
gave  rise,  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  translation  of  Joscphus. 

Whiston  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  tutor,  fellow,  and  finally 
■nccessor  to  Sir  L«aac  Newton  in  the  professorship  of  Mathematics.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  University  in  1710,  in  consequence  of  his  Ariauism  and  his  rejection  of  in- 
fimt  baptism.    Whiston's  works  are  exceedingly  nameroas,  but  are  chiefly  scientiflo 
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or  tlieological.  Ilis  Now  Theory  of  the  Earth,  (a  d«'f»'nce  of  the  Mosaic  accoant,)  at- 
tracted much  attention  whi-n  it  ai>pearod,  but  i«  now  \i holly  worthless. 

The  remainder  of  Whiston's  lift*,  after  his  cximlrtion  from  the  University,  was  spent 
in  writing  and  publishing  works  in  defence  of  Arianism.  An  attempt^o  expel  him 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Euglund  was  made,  and  was  continued  for  five 
years,  but  failed.    This  suit  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  timas. 

Works,  —  Whiston's  theological  works  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  ho  ifl  remem- 
bered  almost  exclusively  by  his  translation  of  Josephus.  This  transUtion  has  gone 
through  a  number  of  editions,  and  is  still  much  read,  although  superseded  by  the 
work  of  Dr.  Robert  Traill.  Wbistou's  Autobiography  is  a  curious  record  of  the  times, 
and  displays  the  author  in  all  his  disiutcrested  zeal  and  curious  pronencss  to  super- 
stition. 

Rt.  Hok.  DuircAN  Foebes,  1685-1747,  a  distinguished  Scotch  scholar  and  adrocate, 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  Utrecht,  Lcyden,  and  Paris,  and  rose  to  high  distinction  in  ciril 
affairs.  lie  wrote  Thoughts  on  Keligion,  Natural  and  Revealed ;  Reflections  on  the 
Sources  of  Incredulity  with  regard  to  Religion;  Letters  on  some  Important I>iscoTer* 
ies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,  etc.  ^  I  knew  and  renerated  the  man  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  that  ever  Scotland  bad,  both  as  a  Judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian."  — 
WarhurUm, 

Jonv  AsoiLL, 1738,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  chiefly  legal.  For  one 

of  his  books,  entitled  Argument  proving  that  men  may  be  translated  to  Ileaven  with- 
out  dying,  he  suffered  much  persecution.  It  was  regarded  as  impious,  and  on  account 
of  it  he  was  expelled  first  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  then  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  finally  he  lay  for  thirty  years  in  prison.  The  quotations  from  the  book  g^ven 
by  Southey  in  The  Doctor  convict  the  author  of  al«urdity  rather  than  of  blasphemy. 
He  berated  men  for  dying,  when,  as  he  said,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it ;  it  vraa 
merely  a  foolish  custom  into  which  they  had  fallen  I  As  he  himself  lived  to  be  almost 
a  hundred  years  old,  some  people  began  to  think  that  possibly  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  his  theory.  But  finally  be  knocked  it  all  in  the  head  by  dying  himself,  Just 
like  other  people. 

Airrnomr  Collixb,  1670-1729,  a  writer  on  Theology  and  Metaphysics.  Works :  Essaj 
concerning  the  Use  of  Reason;  Priestcraft  In  Perfection;  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Attributes;  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking;  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty  and  Necessity ;  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, etc  Collins  was  a  Deist,  and  an  acute  and  subtle  disputant.  His  opponents 
^ere  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  bis  time,  Bentley,  Sam.  Clarke,  Sherlock,  and  others. 

John  Tolard,  16G9-1722,  another  of  the  deistical  writers  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  Ijondonderry,  Ireland.  Ho  was  of  Catholic  parentage ; 
but  in  his  sixteenth  year  became  a  Protestant,  and  afterwanis  a  Deist,  or  rather  a 
Pantheist.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  spent  much  time  in  literary  research  at  Oxford.  His  chief  work  was 
Christianity  not  Mysterious,  published  in  IGOO. 

MATTHrw  TncDAL,  LL.D.,  1657-1733,  was  the  leading  deistical  writer  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  Law  Fellowship  there.  He  resided  chiefly  in  London.  He 
published  several  works,  but  the  only  one  much  known  is  that  entitled  Christianity 
M  Old  at  the  Creation,  or  the  Qofpel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature.    It  cre- 

21* 
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ated  great  coatroTeny,  and  wu  the  chief  object  had  in  riew  by  Batler  in  writing  hi« 
Analogy. 

NicnoLvs  TiXDAL,  16S7-1774,  nephew  of  the  dcistical  writer,  Matthew  Tindal,  trant^ 
lated  Rapin's  Ilitftory  of  England  from  the  French  to  the  EngliAh,  and  continued 
it  to  hill  own  time.  Tindal'n  Rapin,  published  formerly  in  5  vols.,  fol.,  and  latterly  in 
21  vols.,  8vo.,  is  a  raluable  thMaums  of  facts,  but  heavy  in  style,  and  consequently 
not  much  read  except  by  profound  stadents  of  history.  Tindal  was  the  author  of  ser- 
era]  works,  but  this  was  the  chief. 

Chaklu  Datsvant,  LL.D.,  1656-1714,  had  considerable  notoriety  in  his  day  at  a 
dramatist  and  a  writer  on  political  economy.  Ills  Tragedy  of  Circe  was  written  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  he  himself  took  part  in  the  performance  of  it.  His  works 
were  published  in  6  toIs.,  8vo.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them  :  An  Ss- 
Mj  on  the  Ways  and  Means  of  Supplying  the  War ;  An  Essay  on  the  Trade  of  India; 
Discoonee  on  the  Public  Berenaea,  etc,  etc 

Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  1668-1731,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
her  sex  in  England  to  gain  celebrity  by  the  pen. 

Mrs.  AstcU  wrote  a  number  of  works,  which  were  well  received  and 
gained  for  her  the  respect  of  some  of  the  most  distinguislied  persons 
of  her  day.  Her  works  are  partly  of  a  religious  kind,  and  partly 
directed  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  her  own  sex.  One  of 
her  works,  Beflections  on  Marriage,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  disappointment  of  her  own  on  that  subject,  and  betravs,  not  unnatu- 
rally, some  acerbity  of  temper.  "Some  people  [men?]  think  that  she 
has  carried  her  arguments  with  regard  to  the  birthrights  and  privileges 
'  of  her  sex  a  little  too  far;  and  that  there  is  too  much  warmth  of  tem- 
per discovered  in  this  treatise."    The  old  story  I 

Another  of  her  books  was  Six  Familiar  Essays  upon  Marriage,  Crosses  in  Love,  and 
Friendship.  Another,  "  a  witty  piece,"  was  an  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex. 
The  titles  of  some  of  her  other  works  are:  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for  the 
Adrancoment  of  their  True  and  Greatest  Interest,  A  Fair  Way  with  Dissenters  and 
their  Patrons,  Letters  concerning  the  Lore  of  Qod,  BartMemy  Fair,  or  an  Inquiry  after 
Wit,  The  Christian  Religion  as  practised  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  last  named  work  was  for  a  time  attributed  to  Bishop  Atterbury. 

**  Mrs.  Astell  was  a  truly  exemplary  character,  and  devoted  her  talent  to  the  best 
ends,  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  the  improvement  of  her  own  sex ;  indeed,  of 
all  capable  of  appreciating  moral  excellence  and  intellectual  elevation.** — AUibone, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  1674-1737,  was  another  lady  writer  of 
some  note. 

Mrs.  Rowe  .was  the  daughter  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  Walter  Singer,  and  was  noted 
at  an  early  age  for  her  beauty  and  accomplbhments.  She  had  Matthew  Prior  for  a 
■uitor,  Bishop  Ken  and  Dr.  Watts  for  advisers,  and  no  lack  of  adulation  and  compli- 
BMmt.    She  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  a 
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little  turned  of  twenty.  The  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
RowOf  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  remained  a  widow.  Mrs.  Kowe  published  manj 
works,  all  of  a  religious  character.  The  principal  are  :  Devout  Exercises  of  the  Ileart 
in  Meditation,  Soliii>quy,  Praibe,  and  Prayer;  Letters,  Mural  and  Entertaining;  Poema 
on  Varioas  Occasiuus. 

BnKARD  nx  Mavdktillk,  1670-1733,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  who  finally  settled 
In  London.  lie  M'as  the  author  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works  in  prose  and 
▼erse,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Gambling  Hive,  1714.  This  work  having  been  se- 
verely censured,  he  published  a  new  edition  in  1723,  enlarged,  and  furnished  with 
notes,  under  the  title.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits.  It 
abounds  in  shrewd  observations,  and  the  style  is  vigorous,  but  is  founded  upon  the 
paradox  that  private  vices  jjre  public  benefits.  As  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly  observed, 
*'the  fallacy  of  the  liook  is  that  Monde ville  defines  neither  vices  nor  benefits."  The 
author  reasons  well  on  the  motives  of  human  action,  and  his  analysis  of  character  it 
close. 

Jonathan  RicnARi>S05, 1066-1745 ;  a  prominent  portrait-painter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  better  known,  however,  as  an  art -critic  than  as  a  painter.  His  chief  works 
are  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Painting,  which  exercised  a  decisive  Influence  on  the 
development  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Two  Discourses  on  the  Art  of  Criticism.  In 
connection  with  hitf  son,  he  also  published  a  volume  of  notes  on  Milton's  Paradiie 
Lost,  with  a  likeness  of  the  poet.  This  engraving,  made  by  Ricliardson  himself^ 
Is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Wordsworth,  and  to  beta  better  likeness  of 
him  than  any  of  those  made  expressly  for  him.  Richardson's  poems  have  no  great 
merit. 

Lkwis  Thbobald, 1744,  Is  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  early  editors  of  Shake- 

■peare,  and  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dnnciad.  He  possessed  much  industry,  and 
was  conscientiously  accurate,  but  had  little  taste  and  no  genius.  He  published 
an  edition  of  Shakespe^ire  in  7  vols.,  8vo,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  and  exposed 
therein  many  of  the  iuuccuracies  of  Pope,  for  which  Pope  took  exemplary  vengeance 
in  the  Dunciad. 

Aa&ok  Hill,  1685-1750,  published  a  number  of  vrrltlngs  on  a  pnAt  variety  of  sub- 
jects, historical,  poetical,  politico-economical.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  Pro- 
gress of  Wit,  a  satire  aimed  at  Pope,  who  had  introdaced  Hill  Into  the  Dunciad. 

Thomas  Sprat,  1636-1713,  ia  one  of  the  minor  authors  of  this 
period.  He  wrote  both  prose  and  verse,  and  is  chiefly  known  by  the 
latter,  though  his  merits  as  a  poet  are  much  inferior  to  his  merits  as  a 
prose  writer. 

Sprat  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  finally  becom- 
ing Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  Is  the  author  of  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  latter  arc  of  little  merit.  They  are  An  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Athens,  and  a 
Poem  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  prose  works  are  a  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  etc.,  A  True  Account  of  tlie  [Rye  House]  Conspiracy,  etc..  and 
several  volumes  of  sermous  and  discourses  to  the  clergy,  which  have  been  highly 
praised. 
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"Unhappily  for  hia  fame,  It  haa  be«n  niinal  to  print  hia  Ten«a  in  Collections  of  the 
Britiah  poeta ;  and  those  who  Jud|$e  of  him  by  his  Tcraes  must  consider  him  as  a  serrile 
imitator,  who,  without  one  spiiric  of  Cowley's  admirable  genius,  mimiclced  whatever 
was  least  commendable  in  Cowley's  manner;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Sprat's  prose  writings  will  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  his  powers.  lie  was,  in- 
deed, a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  possessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the 
author,  of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  historian." — Macaulay. 

JoHK  SnxFFixLn,  Earl  of  Musgrave,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  164&-1720,  a  promi- 
nent English  statesman  of  this  period,  was  the  author  of  several  works  which  were 
much  praised  at  the  time,  but  which  are  now  comparatively  unknown.  The  principal 
one  is  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  which  Dryden  was  for  awhile  supposed  to  have  had  a 
•hare.  Besides  this,  Sheffield  published  two  Dramas —Julius  CsBsar  and  Marina  Bm- 
tna— mere  alterations  of  Shakespeare. 

Bmoif  OcKLXT,  1678-1720,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  was  the  author  of  several  works  upon  oriental  literature  and 
history.  lie  Is  known  almost  exclusively,  however,  by  his  History  of  the  Conquests 
of  the  Saracens.  Although  oriental  studies  have  made  immense  progress  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  Ockloy's  work  still  retains  a  large  share  of  its  original  value.  It 
was  the  work  which  Gibbon  chiefly  consulted  for  information  upon  Saracenic  con- 
quests. **The  very  curious  history  of  the  Saracens,  given  by  Ofkley,  should  be  con- 
•ulted,  and  is  somewhat  necessary  to  enable  the  student  more  exactly  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  the  Arabians,  which  is  there  displayed,  by  their  own  writers,  in  all 
its  singularities."  — AnytiL 

Jonx  Oldxixok,  1673-1742,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works:  The 
British  Empire  in  North  America,  History  of  England,  Clarendon  and  Whitlock  com- 
|»ared«etc.  Oldmixon  is  so  bigoted  a  \Vhig  that  writers  of  even  his  own  party ,Hacaulay, 
for  instance,  r^cct  his  works  as  of  no  authority.  Ills  Prose  Essay  on  Criticism  had 
110  other  effect  than  to  elicit  from  Pope  a  satirical  passage  in  the  Dunciad. 

Thomas  Salmon, 1742^  was  an  English  historian  of  some  note.    His  principal 

works  are  Modem  History,  in  32  vols.,  published  in  1725,  and  his  Abridgment  and  Re- 
view of  Stat#  Trials  fh>m  Richard  II.  to  George  II.  His  Modern  History  was  much 
nad  in  its  day,  and  has  been  made  the  text  for  numerous  abridgments  since. 

RoBXKT  WoDROW,  1679-1734,  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  was  minister  of  Eastwood  fh)m  1703  to  his  death  in  1734. 
His  chief  work  was  A  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  fol. 
Besides  this,  he  published  A  Life  of  James  Wodrow,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow 
and  father  cf  Robert;  Analecta,  materials  for  a  history  of  remarkable  providences; 
and  numerous  other  Collections,  Letters,  etc. 

Thomas  Castb,  1686-1754,  was  a  careAil  and  voluminous  writer  of  English  history. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  in  collusion  with  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  was  obliged  in 
consequence  to  flee  from  the  country,  but  was  permitted  afterwards  to  return  and  com- 
plete his  historical  works.  These  were :  Hiiitory  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Or* 
mond,  1610-1688,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  3  vols.,  fol.;  History 
of  England,  4  vols^  4to.  Both  theee  works  were  the  fruit  of  original  research,  and 
are  counted  of  great  value  for  their  facU,  though  the  style  is  not  such  as  to  attract 
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the  general  reader.  "  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is  considered  a  book  of 
authority ;  but  it  is  ill  written.  The  matter  is  diflfused  in  too  many  words ;  there  ia 
no  animation,  no  compression,  no  Tigor.  Two  good  volumes  in  duodecimo  might  be 
made  out  of  the  two  [three]  in  folio." — Dr.  Johnmtu 

Georoe  Sale,  16S0-173G,  the  distinguished  orientalist,  was  by  profession  a  lawyer. 
He  contributed  largely  to  Bower's  Universal  llistory,  and  to  Birch's  General  Dic- 
tionary, but  is  chiefly  known  by  one  work,  A  Translation  of  the  Koran.  He  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  "often  wandered  in  the  streets  in  search  of  some  compassionate 
friend  who  would  supply  him  with  the  meal  of  the  day.'' — Disraeli. 

Edward  Spelman, 1767,  great-graudson  of  the  celebrated  antiquary.  Sir  Henry 

Spelman,  Is  chiefly  known  by  his  translations  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyro- 
p»dia  (pronounced  by  Gibbon,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Smith,  to  be  the  best  English  ren- 
dering), and  of  The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Spelman  also 
translated  a  Fragment  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Polybiui,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the 
CiTil  Wars  between  York  and  Lancaster. 

e 

John  Potter,  D.  D.,  1G74-1747,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  celebrated  for  his  pro- 
found learning  as  a  Greek  scholar.  His  chief  work,  Archspologia  Grssca,  or  The  An- 
tiquities of  Greece,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  was  long  the  only  standard  text-book  on  this  sub- 
ject. SdlBe  of  his  other  publications  are  TheoIogiciU  Works,  3  toIs  ,  8vo,  containing 
Charges,  Scfmoa<i,  Addresses,  etc.;  Critical  Editions  of  Clemens  Alezaodrinus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Lycophron. 

Robert  Ainsworth,  16GO-1743,  has  been  well  known  to  many  snccessire  generations 
of  school-boys.  For  a  full  century, almost  the  only  road  to  classical  learning  in  Eng- 
land and  America  was  by  **  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary."  This  work,  which  cost 
the  author  twenty  years  of  labor,  was  first  published  in  1737;  it  soon  displaced  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  held  undisputed  sway  among  students  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Nathan  Bailey,  1742,  was  author  of  the  English 

Dictionary  which  was  in  current  use  previous  to  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Baile/s  Dictionary  was  published  in  folio  and  in  various  other  forms, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  acknowledged  standard  of  the 
language.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  good  philologist  for  that  day,  and  his 
work  was  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  cause  of  letters. 


Dr.  Allibone  records  a  curious  anecdote  in  regard  to  Dniley's  Dictionary.  It 
studied  through  twice,  word  by  word,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
import  and  mode  of  construction  of  each  word  being  carefully  examined,  so  that  the 
strength,  the  significance,  and  the  beauty  of  the  English  language  might  be  properly 
understood,  and  enlbted  in  the  service  of  oratory  when  required.  "Probably  no 
man,  since  the  days  of  Cicero,  has  ever  submitted  to  an  equal  amount  of  drudgery." 
A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  of  Princeton.  When 
Webster's  large  Dictionary  was  first  published,  In  1827,  In  2  vols.,  4to,  Dr.  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  read  it  regularly  through,  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  was  the  tn^ 
dition  at  the  time  among  the  college  students. 
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Lawrence  Echard,  1671-1730,  was  a  clcrg}'man  of  the  English 
Church,  and  a  writer  of  some  note  on  history  and  geography. 

Works.  —  Cumpond  of  Oeography;  The  Oazett«or,  a  Geographical  Index  to  En* 
rope ;  CUunical  UeogrRpliy ;  Roouin  History,  5  toIj.,  8to  ;  General  Ecclatiaatical  Ui«- 
tory,  2  TOlt ,  Sto  ;  History  of  England,  3  Tola.,  folio. 

The  work  laat  named  waa  for  a  time  very  popular,  and  bid  fair  to  become  a  ttandard 
authority  on  tlie  subject.  But  it  was  superseded  by  Napier  and  others.  The  contrast 
between  Echard's  history  and  that  of  Gilbert  Burnet  is  thus  sketched  In  a  witty  epi- 
gram of  tlie  day : 

GiTa  History  appears  to  me 

Political  anatomy ; 

A  case  of  skeletons  well  done, 

And  malefactors  erery  one. 

Ills  sharp  and  strong  incisiTe  pen 

Historically  cuts  up  men. 

And  does  with  lucid  »kUl  impart 

Their  inward  ails  of  bead  and  heart. 

Lavartnce  proceeds  another  way. 

And  well-dressed  figures  does  display; 

His  characters  are  all  in  flesh, 

Their  hands  are  fair,  tlieir  faces  freth. 

And  from  his  sweeting  air  derive 

A  better  scent  than  when  alive. 

He  wax-work  made  to  please  the  sons 

TVhose  fathers  were  Gii's  skeletons. 

JoUPH  Axis,  1680-1759,  is  the  author  of  an  antiquarian  work  of  considerable 
oelebrity,  called  Typographical  Antiquities,  being  an  historical  account  of  printing  in 
England,  with  some  memoirs  of  ancient  printers,  and  a  register  of  the  works  printed 
by  them  fh)m  1471  to  1600.  Mr.  Ames  was  an  ironmonger  of  London,  who  took  a 
liuicy  for  occupying  his  leisure  houn  in  this  kind  of  literary  employment,  and  who 
produced,  after  years  of  laborious  rectearcb,  a  work  of  real  excellence  for  the  time, 
though  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  later  worlu  based  upon  it. 

Thomas  Bakkk,  1656-1740,  was  one  of  those  learned  and  laborious  antiquaries  for 
which  England  has  always  been  famous.  The  only  work  which  he  published  was  Re- 
flections on  Learning.  It  had  great  popularity  and  passed  through  eight  editions. 
He  occupied  himself  through  his  long  life  in  collecting  and  transcribing  documents 
in  regard  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Unirerslty  of  Cambridge.  His  MSS.  on 
this  subject  amount  to  30  vols.,  fol.,  and  3  vols.,  4to,  besides  large  collections  relative  to 
other  portions  of  English  history.  If  he  had  undertaken  lexs,  and  hod  stopped  to  ar- 
range and  prepare  for  publication  some  portion  of  his  accumulations,  he  would  have 
done  a  greater  service  to  letters. 

**  As  the  employment  [of  antiquaries]  consists  first  in  collecting,  and  afterwards  in 
arranging,  or  alMtracting,  what  libraries  afford  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more 
than  they  can  digest;  but  when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they  go  on  searching 
and  transcribing,  call  for  new  supplies  —  when  they  arc  already  overburdened,  and  at 
tast  leave  their  work  unfinished.  It  is  the  business  of  a  good  antiquary,  as  of  a  good 
aan,  to  have  mortality  always  before  him.**  —  Aeome. 

JOMV  Liwn,  1675-1746,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  native  of  Bristol 
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and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  wrote  sereral  works  on  religions  snbjecta,  Baptism^  The 
Litany,  etc. ;  also  several  antiquarian  worlis,  Ilistory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanot;  Ilistory  and  Antiquities  of  tlie  Abbey  Chiircli  of  Feversliam  ;  Antiquity  and 
Useof  Seals,  etc.  Butbiscliief  cluimtocominemomtiun  is  liis  connection  with  the  mem- 
ory of  Wyckliffe.  lie  wrote  A  Life  of  John  WycklilTe,  and  he  published  an  edition  of 
IV'yckliffe's  New  Testament,  prefixing  to  it  a  Uistory  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible 
into  English.  Besides  these  valuable  works,  and  in  the  same  line  with  them,  he  wrote 
A  Life  of  Master  William  Caxton.  Lewis's  style  is  disfigured  by  carelessness  and 
want  of  order,  but  he  has  collected  and  transmitted,  in  these  works,  valuable 
materials. 

Sir  John  Cilardin,  1643-1713,  a  celebrated  traveller,  a  native  of 
Paris,  but  a  resident  of  England,  and  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  wrote 
Travels  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies. 

Chardln  was  a  jeweller  by  trade,  and  it  was  on  this  business  jmrtly  tliat  he  went  to 
Ispahan,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Persia 
as  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  jewels.  "  The  faculty  of  seizing,  by  a  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive  glance,  the  character  of  a  country  and  people,  was  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  Chardin,  and  secures  him  an  undisputed  supremacy  in  that  department 
of  literature.*'  —  Sir  Jamea  Mackintoth. 

John  Whitixo,  1G55-1722,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  descriptive  "  Catalogue  of  Friends' 
Books."  lie  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  resident  in  London.  Besides  his  '^Oata- 
logue,"  Whiting  publiiihed  An  Abstract  of  the  Lives,  Precepts,  and  Sayings  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers ;  Judas  and  the  Chief  Priests  Conspiring  to  Betray  Christ,  an  answer 
to  George  Keith ;  The  Admonishers  Admonished ;  Truth  and  Innocence  Defended,  an 
answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  **  lies  and  abuses  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  etc. 

John  Dunton,  165&-1733,  was  an  eccentric  man  who  turned  his  hand  alternately  to 
bookselling  and  bookmaking,  and  whose  work  of  chief  value  is  his  ovm  autobiogra> 
phy:  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  with  Lives  and  Characters  of  more  than  a 
thousand  contemporary  divines.  lie  published  for  twenty  years  The  Athenian  Mer^ 
cury,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Notes  and  Queries ;  also,  Beligio  Bibliopolas,  or  Bell- 
gion  of  a  Bookseller,  etc. 

Edwakd  Cate,  1691-1754,  an  English  printer,  Is  honorably  connected  with  English 
literature  as  the  originator  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  l>egun  by  him  in  1731,  and 
■till  continued  on  the  same  spot.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  drew 
his  first  support  from  this  magazine.    Edmund  Burke  also  contributed  largely  to  it. 

Edward  Moork,  1712-1757,  an  unsnccessftil  linen-draper,  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  and  with  considerable  success.  He  wrote  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex ;  The 
Foundling,  and  Gil  Bias,  Comedies ;  and  The  Gamester,  a  Tragedy.  He  also  wrote  a 
large  number  of  the  best  papers  in  The  World,  a  daily  paper,  of  which  he  waji  for 
several  years  the  editor. 

William  Wotton,  D.  D.,  1666-1726,  wrote  several  works 
of  value,  but  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  his  extraordinary  in* 
tellectual  precocity. 
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There  is  not  probably  on  record  another  authentic  instance  of  such 
early  intellectual  development  as  that  of  Wotton.  He  translated 
chapters  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  into  Englisli  at  the 
age  of  five.  He  was  admitted  to  College,  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  eight  months,  the  record  of  him  by  the 
Head  of  the  College  being  GulUlmns  WoUonus,  infra  decern  annoSy  nee 
Hammondo  nee  Qrotio  seeundus,  "  William  Wotton,  less  than  ten  y^rs 
old,  and  not  inferior  to  Hammond  or  to  Grotius."  When  scarcely 
twelve,  his  skill  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
in  arts,  sciences,  logic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chronology,  was 
celebrated  by  the  learned  Head  of  Magdalen  College  in  a  Latin  poem, 
In  Qulielmum  WoUonum,  stupendi  ingcnii  et  ineomparabilia  spei  ptterum, 
vixdum  duodeeim  annorum,  "  On  William  W^otton,  a  boy  of  amazing 
genius  and  incomparable  hope,  not  yet. twelve  years  old."  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  and  five  months  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
being  then  acquainted  with  twelve  languages.  He  took  his  Master's 
degree  at  seventeen,  and  was  elected  Fellow  at  nineteen.  He  did  not 
die  young,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  of  precocious  genius,  but 
lived  to  the  age  of  sixty. 

Wotton  wrote  seToral  important  works,  bnt  his  achievements  were  not  in  proportion 
to  the  prodigious  promise  of  his  boyhood.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Reflections 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  occasioned  by  Sir  t^illiam  Temple's  essay  on  that 
■ubject ;  A  History  of  Rome ;  Discourse  on  the  Confusion  of  Language  at  Babel ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Discourses  on  the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
the  Time,  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1663-1755,  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  On  account  of  his  extraordinary  merits, 
he  received  from  the  King  frequent  oficrs  of  promotion  to  other  dio- 
ceses, generally  considered  more  desirable,  but  he  uniformly  declined, 
and  remained  in  his  original  Episcopal  charge,  fulfilling  its  duties,  to 
the  ninety-third  year  of  his  life. 

Bishop  Wilson's  publications  are  held  in  great  respect :  The  Principles  and  Dntiea 
of  Christianity;  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Better  Understanding  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  Tlie  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  ChrlstlAnity  miido  easy  to  the  Meanest 
Capacities ;  Observations  on  Reading  the  Historical  Parts  of  the  OM  Testament ;  Paro- 
chialin,  instructions  to  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial  duty;  Maxims 
of  Piety  and  Christianity;  Plain  Sermons  on  the  Sacraments;  Private  MediUtions. 

"During  the  fifty ^sight  years  that  he  had  the  bishopric,  he  never  failed,  unless  on 
occasion  of  sickness,  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  to  preach,  or  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, every  Sunday,  at  one  or  other  of  the  chnrches  in  his  diocese ;  and  if  absent  from 
the  island,  he  always  preached  at  the  church  where  he  resided  for  the  day."  —  lif«- 

"  His  style  and  language  are  adapted  to  the  understanding  and  capacity  of  all  orden 
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and  degrees  of  men :  at  the  same  time,  he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all  the  dignitj 
and  authority  of  an  inspired  apostle/'  —  Bev.  P.  Moore, 

Thomas  Rtmer,  1638-1714,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  in  1692  historiog- 
rapUer  to  William  III.  In  this  ctipacity  he  published  the  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  transactions  between  England  and  foreign  powers,  in  twenty  Tulumea 
fulio,  commonly  known  as  Rymer'a  l^miera.  The  Ixist  five  volumes,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, were  published  by  Sanderson  after  Rymer's  death.  The  treaties  in  this  work 
extend  from  1101  to  1654.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  Rymer*s  Foedera  is 
indispensable  in  the  hijitoiiau's  library,  Clark's  attempt  to  amend  and  enlarge  it  hav- 
ing failed.  It  is,  as  yet,  the  only  collection  that  gives,  in  an  accessible  and  continuous 
form,  the  documents  relating  to  England's  foreign  policy.  Besides  his  labors  as  an 
editor,  Rymcr  made  some  pretensions  to  being  a  critic,  publishing  a  few  essays  on 
the  English  dramatists  of  the  sixttninth  century,  which  earned  from  Mucaulay  the  epi- 
thet, "the  worst  critic  tliat  ever  lived."  Rymcr  made  also  a  few  translations  from 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian. 

John  Harris,  D.  D.,  1C67-1T19,  was  the  earliest  English  encyclopedist.  lie  published 
in  1704  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  2  vols., 
fol.  He  made  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  2  vols.,  fol.,  and  some 
other  antiquarian  works. 

Ephraira  Chambers, 1740,  was  the  author  of  Cham- 
bers's Cyclopaedia. 

Chambers  began  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Senex,  a  globemaker  in 
London.  Acquiring,  while  in  thb  business,  a  strong  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits,  he  withdrew  from  the  work  of  globemaking,  and  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  preparation  of  liis  dictionary.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  in  2  vols.,  fol.,  and  had  a  large  sale,  bringing  the  author 
both  money  and  fame.  The  work  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and 
finally  led  to,  or  was  merged  in,  Rccs's  Cyclopaedia,  45  vols.,  4to. 

"  While  the  second  edition  of  Chambers's  CyclopjEdia,  the  pride  of  booksellers  and 
the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  w^as  in  the  press,  I  went  to  the  author,  and  begged 
leave  to  add  a  single  syllable  to  his  magnificent  work ;  and  that,  for  Cyclopaedia,  he 
would  write  fncycloptedia.  I  told  him  that  the  addition  of  the  preposition  en  made 
the  meaning  of  the  word  more  precise ;  but  Cyclopiedia  might  mean  the  instruction 
of  a  circle,  as  Cyropscdia  is  the  instruction  of  Cyrus  ;  but  that  if  he  wrote  jEhcycIo- 
psedia,  it  determined  it  to  be  from  the  dative  of  cyclua,  —  instruction  in  a  circle.^'— 
W.  Bowyar, 

IV.    THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Butler. 

Joseph  Butler,  D.  D.,  1692-1752,  a  learned  Bishop  of  the 

English  Church,  wrote  several  important  works,  but  the 

others  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  one  with  which 

the  world  is  familiar,  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 

and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 
22 
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Butler^s  Analogy  has  been  accepted  almost  universally  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  it  is  used  as  a  text-book  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  distinc- 
tion which  it  has  gained  is  due,  however,  more  to  the  soundness  of  the 
argument  than  to  the  lucid  or  attractive  style  in  which  the  argument 
is  presented.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty  referred  to 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  abstruse  character  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  His  style  is  not  to  be  commended  or  imitated. 
He  is  dry,  obscure,  and  dull,  where  Locke,  Berkeley,  or  Brown  would 
have  been  vivacious  and  lucid. 

'*No  thinker  so  great  was  erer  so  bad  a  writer.  Indeed,  the  ingenious  apologies 
which  hare  lately  been  attempted  for  this  defect,  amount  to  no  more  than  that  his 
power  of  thought  was  too  much  for  his  skill  in  lant^uage.  How  general  must  the 
reception  hare  been  of  truths  so  certain  and  momentous  as  those  contained  in  But- 
ler's discourses,  — with  how  much  more  clearness  miut  they  hare  Mppeared  to  his  own 
great  understanding,  if  he  had  possessed  the  strength  and  distinctness  with  which 
llobbes  enforces  odiuus  ftilsohood,  or  the  unspeakaMe  charm  of  that  tranvparent  dic- 
tion which  clothed  the  unfruitful  paradoxes  of  Berkeh-y." — Sir  Jame$  Mnckintoth. 

"Bishop  Butler  is  one  of  those  croatiTe  geniuses  who  gire  character  to  their  timea. 
His  great  work,  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  has  fixed  the  admiration  of  all  competent 
Judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be  studied  so  long  aa  the  lauguaga 
in  which  be  wrote  endures.'*  —  Biahop  WiUon. 

Leslie. 

Charles  Leslie,  1650-1722,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  ordained  in  the  English  Church,  but 
being  a  strong  Jacobite,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  he  applied  himself  to  the  use  of  his  pen  only. 

Leslie  wrote  much,  both  on  political  and  religions  subjects.  Of  the  latter,  the  worka 
most  known  are  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  tho  Deists;  A  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews;  and  The  Snake  in  the  Omss,  against  the  Quakers.  His  "Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  "  has  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  is  always  quoted  in 
lists  of  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

"His  abilities  and  his  connections  were  such  that  he  might  easily  have  obtained 
high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  he  touk  his  plucein  the  front  rank 
of  the  Jacobite  body,  and  remained  there  steadfastly  through  all  the  dangers  and  Ticis- 
situdes  of  three-and-thirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly  engaged  in  theological 
controrer^y  with  Deists,  Jews,  Soi'inlans,  Presbyterinns,  Papists,  and  Quakers,  he  found 
time  to  be  one  of  the  most  voluminous  political  writers  of  the  age.  Of  all  the  non- 
juring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  discuM  constitutional  questions;  for  before 
he  hod  taken  orders  lie  had  resided  long  in  the  Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English 
history  and  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  schism  liad  been  poring  over  the 
Acts  of  Chalcedon,  or  seeking  for  wisdom  in  tlie  Targum  of  Onkelos." — Macaulay. 

Thomas  SHraiocK.  D.D.,  1678-17^1.  a  celebrated  divine  and  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church,  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge.    His  Works  complete  are 
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pabliihed  Id  5  toIs^  8to.  The  folIowiDg  arc  the  two  most  noted:  The  Use  and  Intent 
of  Prophecy;  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  '*The  Sermons  of 
Sherlock  are  musterpieccs  of  argument  and  eloquence.  His  dlACourses  on  Prophecy 
and  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  are  perhaps  the  best  defences  of  Christianity  in  our 
language." —  Dr.  Joprph  IVarton. 

Thomas  Skckeb,  LL  D.,  1693-1768,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  held  in  high 
esteem  both  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  llis  writings  have  been  published  in  12  toIs^ 
Stu.  Of  these,  one  rolume  consists  of  Charges  to  his  clergy,  and  2  vols,  are  Lecture* 
on  the  Catechism ;  the  remaining  nine  are  Sermons. 

TnoMAS  Stacihovse,  1680-1752,  a  theologian  of  the  English  Church,  is  well  known 
for  his  Complete  Body  uf  Divinity,  published  originally  in  folio,  and  more  recently  in 
8  Tols.,  8vo,  and  for  his  History  of  the  Bible,  published  originally  in  2  vols.,  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  6  vols.,  8vn.  Bosi<Ios  these,  his  chief  works,  he  published  also  The  Mis- 
eries and  Oreat  Hardships  of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London ;  Reflections 
on  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Languages ;  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Me- 
moirs of  Bishop  Atterbnry,  etc.  The  two  works  first  named  form  a  part  of  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  theology. 

JoB!f  Stbtpz,  1&i3-1737,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  was  a  mott 
laborious  student  and  writer,  lie  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  His  works  have  been 
printed  in  27  vols.,  Svo.  They  are  chiefly  historical,  and  though  valiuible  as  8tor»* 
houses  of  information,  are  of  the  Dryasdust  order.  The  following  are  the  chief:  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation  in  England, 4  vols.,  folio;  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  3  vols., 
folio;  Lives  of  Archbishoi>s  Crannier,  Orlndal,  Parker,  and  Whitgift,  each  in  1  vol., 
folio;  Lives  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  Svo,  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  8vo,and  of  Sir  John  Chekei, 
4to,  with  a  groat  number  uf  Sermons. 

WiLUAX  Wake,  D.D.,  1657-1737,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Blandford, 
Dorsetshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  lie  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  Present  State  of  the  Controversies  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome;  The  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  Translated; 
The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their  EcclosioMtical  Synods ;  An  Appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  King's  Supremacy ;  Preparation  for  Death ;  Sermons  and  Discourses. 

William  Fleetwood,  D.  D,  1 C56-1723,  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works :  Essay  on  Miracles ;  Chronicnm  Prcciosnm,  an  account  of 
money,  prices,  etc. ;  Sermons.  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Sermons  are  highly  praised:  *'sur« 
named  the  silver-tongued ;— remarkable  for  easy  and  proper  expressions." — Doddridge, 

White  Kkhtett,  D.D.,  1660-1728,  was  an  eminent  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  and 
a  zealous  antiquary.  His  publications  were  very  numerous.  Among  those  the  follow 
ing  are  noted:  Parochial  Antiquities  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,  2  vols.,  4to;  A  Complets 
History  of  England,  with  the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  thereof,  3  vols.,  fol.; 
Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  towards  discovering  and  correcting 
the  True  History  of  England,  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  foL,  etc. 

JonH  Balout,  16R6-n4S,  a  theological  writer  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  attacked  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  A  Letter  to  a  Deist.  His  other  publica- 
tions wore:  The  Foundation  of  Moral  r!oo;]ness,  being  an  answer  to  Hutcheson's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue;  Brief  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity ;  and  An  Essay  on  Redemption.  The  last  was  one  of  his 
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most  popular  works.  —  Thomas  Balgut,  D.  D.,  1716-1795,  ion  of  John  B.,  and  archdea- 
con of  Winchester,  wrote  several  works  on  religions  subjects :  Divine  Benevolence 
Asserted  and  Vindicated  from  the  Beflectioot  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Sceptics ;  Dis- 
oourses  on  Various  Subjects. 

RiT.  JoH!i  Bampton,  1689-1751,  has  a  place  in  English  lettera,  not  for  what  he  did 
himself,  but  fur  what  he  has  caused  to  be  done  by  others.  He  left  his  eetatee  in  trust 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  eight  Divinity  Lectures,  to  be  de- 
livered yearly,  in  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith.  These 
Bampton  Lectures  began  in  1780,  and  a  new  volume  haa  been  published  every  year 
since,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions. 

Richard  Aknald,  1096-1756,  a  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation.  This  commen- 
tary is  usually  printed  with  those  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby,  the  whole  making 
a  continued  exposition  of  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Amald  published  several 
other  treatises,  chiefly  theological,  but  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  was  his 
chief  work. 

Thomas  BsNiTETT,  167S-1728,  an  eminent  English  divine,  engaged  largely  in  theologi- 
cal discussion.  Ilis  works  are  directed  chiefly  against  the  Catholics  and  the  Quakers. 
Discourses  on  Schism ;  A  Confutation  of  Popery ;  A  Confutation  of  Quakerism ;  A  Brief 
History  of  Set  Forms  of  Prayer ;  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Essay 
on  the  Articles. 

Waterland. 

Daniel  Waterland,  D.  D.,  1683-1740,  is  a  standard  writer  on  the 
Arian  controversy.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  held  various  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

Waterland's  writings  are  mostly  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  are  in  high  repute: 
Vindication  i>f  Christ's  Divinity;  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
Case  of  Arian  Subscription  Considered;  Critical  Ilistory  of  the  Athi^nasian  Creed; 
Scripture  Vindicated,  an  answer  to  TindaPs  book  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion;'* Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Iloly  Trinity.  Dr.  Waterland  also  wrote 
on  The  Eucharist,  and  Regeneration.    His  Works  have  l)een  printed  in  12  vols.,  8vo. 

JosxpH  BiirauAic,  1668-17i^,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  English  divines. 
His  great  work,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of 
labor,  was  his  Origincs  Sucne,  or  The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  10  vols. 
"  It  discovers  a  prodigious  fund  of  reading,  especially  in  the  Fathers,  united  with  great 
judgment,  sincerity,  and  candor.  It  remains  to  the  present  day  the  text-book  on  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats.*'  —  Darling. 

Heitrt  DonwELL,  1041-1711,  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
adopted  London  as  his  place  of  residence,  and  was  chosen  Professor  of  History  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry.  His  most  important  works  were 
in  Latin.    The  following  are  his  English  works :  Separation  of  Churches  firom  Episco- 
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pal  Oomrnment  Sckismatical ;  Discourse  concerning  the  One  Altar  and  the  One  Prieet- 
bood;  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Soul,  etc.  This  last  advanced  a  curious  theory,  in 
■ome  respects  like  that  of  the  modern  AnniliilattouistA,  and  led  to  considerable  cod- 
troTersy.  —  Hbnrt  I>odwell,  Jr.,  eldeut  son  of  Henry,  was  an  inQdel,  and  published 
in  1742  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Arg^tment.  —  Wiluax  Dodwell,  1709-1785, 
younger  son  of  Henry,  Sr^  wrote  Rational  Faith, in  reply  to  his  brother  Henry's  essay. 
He  wrote  also  Free  Answer  to  Middjeton ;  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the 
Primitive  Church ;  The  Sick  Man's  Companion  ;  Practical  Discourses,  etc 

Patbick  DKLAjrr,  16S6-17f-8,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Swift's.  Delany  wrote:  Revelation  Examined  with 
Candor;  Reflections  on  Polygamy;  The  Life  and  Reign  of  David;  The  Tribune,  A 
periodical  paper  like  The  Spectator,  etc.,  and  running  through  twenty  numbers ;  Strio- 
torei  on  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks  on  Swift,  etc. 


Doddridge. 

Philip  Doddridge,  1702-1751,  was  a  Dissenting  mihister 
of  great  repute  among  all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Career.  —  Doddridge  was  the  twentieth  ehild  of  a  London  merchant, 
and  h)st  both  parents  while  he  was  still  young.  His  first  religions  in- 
rtruction  was  given  by  his  mother,  who  told  him  the  Bible  stories 
which  were  represented  on  the  figured  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  of 
his  apartment.  He  was  aided  in  obtaining  his  education  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke.  He  commenced  preaching  in  his  twentieth  year  to  a  small 
country  congregation,  where  he  remained  several  years,  leading  a  re- 
ared and  studious  life,  and  laying  up  those  treasures  of  useful  learning 
which  he  afterwards  poured  forth  in  such  profusion.  He  had  at  one 
time  an  academy  for  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  several 
very  eminent  dissenting  ministers  received  their  theological  training 
from  him.  He  was  exceedingly  methodical  in  all  hb  arrangements 
and  habits  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  distribution  and  employment 
of  his  time.  One  of  his  habits  was  to  rise  invariably  at  five,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  this  method  and  economy  in  the  use  of 
his  resources  that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  more  than  many 
who  have  had  far  greater  and  more  brilliant  abilities. 

Worhs,  —  Doddridge's  collected  Works  All  10  vols.,  8vo,  besides  4  vols,  of  Sermons 
pubiished  posthnmounly,  and  fi  vols,  of  Life  and  Corre<«pondenco, —  in  all,  19  vols.  The 
works  best  known  are:  The  Faniily  Expositor,  which  occupies  G  vols,  in  the  collected 
edition  here  mentioned,  and  The  Ri^e  and  ProgreMS  of  Religion  in  the  S«>u1.  The 
Family  Expositor  hoit  been  extr(>mely  popular,  and  it  In  stiil  used  to  some  extent.  The 
author  seems  to  have  had  an  instinctivo  Rigacity  in  knowing  Just  what  was  needed  in 
such  a  work,  to  fit  it  for  Aimily  use.  The  Rise  and  Progretts  has  long  since  become  a 
clasjiir  in  the  list  of  books  on  religious  experience.  Doddridge  wrote  also  some  very 
excellent  Uymns,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  hymnals  of  most  Protestant 
churches.  His  Evidences  of  ChristiAoitj  is  used  m  a  text-book  at  Cambridge,  England. 
22*  R 
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WmJAV  Catx,  D.  P^  1037-1713,  wm  "  an  excellent  and  nniveraal  scholar,  an  elegant 
writer,  and  a  very  eloquent  preacher.  His  works  are  compiled  with  eztensiTe  knowl- 
•dge  of  his  subject,  and  great  industry." — Darling.  The  following  are  his  principal 
publications:  The  Lived  of  the  Apostles;  Lives  of  the  Most  Emineut  Fathers  in  the 
first  Four  Centuries ;  PrimitiTe  Christianity;  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ancient  Church  by  Bishops;  Uistoria  Literarla,  a  work  in  Latin,  giving 
an  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Leland. 

John  Leland,  D.D.,  1691-1766,  a  Presbyteriaftminister,  settled  in 
Dublin,  is  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  apologetics. 

Some  of  his  works  in  defi'nce  uf  Christianity  are  considered  as  among  the  best  that 
have  ever  been  written.  The  following  arc  the  chief:  A  Defence  of  Christianity,  2 
Tols ,  8vo,  in  answer  to  Tindal ;  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
asserted,  2  vols.,  4to,  in  answer  to  Morgan :  Remarks  on  "  Christianity  not  Founded  on 
Argument,'*  2  vuls.,  8to,  in  answer  to  DodwcU;  Remarks  on  Bolingbroke*s  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History;  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Wiiters,  3  vols ,  8vo;  The  Ad- 
Tantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Rcvehition,  2  vols.,  4to,  etc.  Leland's  View  of 
the  Deistical  Writers  is  specially  celebrated. 

Bet.  Sncoir  Bmowirs,  1080-1732,  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  a  popular  preacher  and 
writer,  became  insane  on  one  particular  suliject,  though  in  full  possession  of  his 
fitculties  on  all  other  subjects.  He  believed  that  God  had  **  annihilated  in  him  the 
thinking  substance,  and  divested  him  of  consciousness;  that,  though  he  retained  the 
human  form,  and  the  (acuity  of  speaking,  in  a  manner  that  appoannl  to  others  rational, 
he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  whut  he  said  than  a  parrot.**  He  continued  in 
this  delusion  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  gave  up  his  ministerial 
charge,  though  while  in  tliis  condition  he  pnidnced  some  of  his  ableiit  works,  among;, 
others  his  Reply  to  Wollastun*8  Discourse  on  the  MiracKra  of  our  SaTiour,and  Strictures 
on  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.  Ho  compiled  also  a  Greek  and  lAtin 
Dictionary.  This  work  he  reganloil  as  no  evidence  of  his  having  a  soul :  **  1  am  doing 
nothing  that  requires  a  reasonable  soul ;  I  am  making  a  Dictionary ;  but  you  know 
thanks  should  be  returned  to  God  for  everything,  and  therefore  for  Dictionary 
makers.**  Among  his  other  works  are:  A  Disquisition  on  the  Trinity;  The  Tru« 
Character  of  the  Real  Christian ;  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  etc. 

HixhtGrotx,  1683-1738,  WHS  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  contributed  four  numbers  to 
The  Si»ectator.  His  works,  chit>fly  theological,  fill  12  vols.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  Prayer,  The  Lord*s  Supiter,  Faith,  A  Future  State,  and  a  System  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. **  He  reseniMee  Watts,  but  is  more  nervous.  His  sermons  are  written  with  ele- 
gance of  diction  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  has  many  Judicious  and  new  thoughta,  dis- 
posed in  a  method  quite  peculiar,  and  ex])reesed  with  force  and  elegance.  Every  par- 
agraph he  wrote  is  worthy  of  attentive  penual.**  —  Doddridgt. 

TnoMAS  HALTBtntT0!f,  1074-1712,  a  dUtin^nilshed  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  near  Perth.  Ho  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  8t.  Andrew's. 
He  published  Natural  Religion  Insufilciont ;  The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  still  in 
current  demand ;  and  Sermons  on  various  sul^jecta. 

Tbomai  Dsukuvs,  1067-1728,  a  Dissenting  clergyman,  wrote  A  Plea  for  the  Non-con- 
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formicta,  which  his  opponents  answered  by  haring  him  pnt  in  the  pillory,  haring  hli 
I  cnat  off,  filling  him,  and  caAting  him  in  prison,  where  he  died. 


BnrjAMiN  Bexitkt,  1674-1726,  was  an  eminent  Non<onformi8t  divine,  some  of  whoM 
works  produced  a  marked  ett'cct.  They  were  chit  fly  theological.  A  Memorial  of  the 
Beformation,  and  a  Defence  of  the  same ;  Irenicum,  a  work  on  the  Trinity ;  Chriatiaa 
Oratory,  or  Devotiuns  of  the  Closet ;  The  Inspiratiuu  of  the  Holy  Scripturet. 

Thomas  Ridolit,  D.  D.,  16G7-1734,  an  Independent  CalTinistic  divine,  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  work,  A  Body  of  Divinity,  being  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  The  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism.  This  work,  published  originally  in  1733,  In  2 
vols.,  folio,  and  now  in  4  voIm.,  8vo,  is  still  in  current  use,  and  is  a  standard  work  on  the- 
ology among  Presbyterians,  and  indeed  among  all  Calvinists. 

Daxizl  Neal,  1678-1743,  a  Dissenting  minister,  educated  partly  at  Rowe's  Acattemy, 
and  partly  in  Ilullund,  wruto  many  wurk^,  but  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  one, 
The  History  of  the  Puritans,  4  vuls.,  8vu.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Non-conformists,  as 
seen  and  told  by  them^ielves;  and  it  is  nsiuilly  applauded  or  condemned,  according  as 
the  judge  is  a  dissenter,  ur  a  mem  tier  uf  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  of  its  lieing  a  work  of  ability  and  research.  "  Heylin,  in  his  History  of  the 
Presbyterians,  blackens  them  as  so  many  political  devils;  and  Neal,  in  his  History 
of  the  Puritans,  blanches  them  into  a  sweet  and  almond  whiteness."  —  D^Uraeli. 

Boston. 

Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  1676-1732,  was  a  Scotch  preacher  of  great 
note,  whose  Fourfold  State  used  to  be  one  of  the  household  treasures 
in  almost  every  religious  family. 

Boston's  complete  works  were  printed  in  London  in  1852,  in  12  vols.,  8to.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  ones  best  known:  The  Doctrines  uf  the  Christian  Religion,  comprising 
a  complete  body  of  divinity,  and  filling  3  vols.;  The  Crook  in  the  Lot;  and  Human 
Nature  in  its  Fourfold  ^tate,  of  primitive  integrity,  entire  depravation,  begun  recov- 
ery, and  consummate  happiness  or  misery.  "If  another  celebrated  treatise  is  styled 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  would  call  this  The  Whole  of  Man,  as  it  comprises  what  he 
uxu  originally,  what  he  m  by  transgression,  what  he  thotUd  be  through  grace,  and  what 
he  will  be  in  glory*"  —  Hervty. 

John  Abernetht,  1680-1740,  of  Ireland,  noted  as  a  Presbyterian  divine,  wrote  Ser- 
mons on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  God,  and  Posthumous  Sermons  (4  vols.).  The 
former  of  these  was  famous  in  its  day,  and  went  through  many  editions. 

Georqi  BsNsoNf,  D.D.,  1G99-1763,  an  English  dissenter,  educated  at  Glasgow,  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works.  He  was  educated  aCalvinist,  but  early  went  over 
towards  Arianism.  "  His  workfl  are  held  in  high  reputation  for  learning  and  accu- 
racy."—  Diirling.  They  are:  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Six  Kpistles  of  Paul,  2' 
vols.,  4to;  The  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2  vols.,  4to; 
The  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  '1  vols.,  8vo;  The  History  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,  4to. 

SAMun.  Chaicdlbr,  D.  D.,  1693-17.'>6,  was  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  in  connection 
with  his  preaching  kept  a  book-store,  and  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  authorship.  A 
VindicatioD  of  th«  Christian  Religion;  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian;  PaF»- 
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phrase  and  Commentary  on  Joel ;  Paraphraae  and  Notes  on  Oalatians,  Ephestana,  and 
Theesalonians ;  A  Vindication  of  the  History  of  the  0.  Testament ;  A  Critical  History 
of  the  Life  of  David ;  Sermons,  etc.  "  He  pusseiMed  great  learning,  Tery  strong  sense, 
inflexible  resoli^^on,  and  was  a  aealous  advocate  of  revelation/'  —  Dr.  E.  yViUvamt, 

Jkuta  FoSTsa,  D.  D.,  1697-1753,  was  a  Dissenting  minister  in  London,  vrhose  pnlpit 
eloquence  attracted  great  crowds  of  hearers.  He  began,  in  1728,  a  series  of  Sunday 
Evening  Lectures,  which  were  continued  for  twenty  years,  and  which  were  thronged 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  —  by  those  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion.  **Here  was  a 
confluence  of  persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and  qiwlity  —  wits,  flree-thinkers,  nam- 
bers  of  clergy ;  who,  whilst  they  g^tifled  their  curiosity,  had  their  professions  shaken 
and  their  prejudices  loosened."  —  Dr.  Fleming. 

"  Let  modest  Fostor,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well. " —  I\>pe. 

Foster's  principal  publications  are  the  following :  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion 
and  Social  Virtues,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Sermons,  4  vols.,  Svo ;  Essay  on  Fundamentals ;  Defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  written  against  TindaL 

JoH!f  SnuTX  BAiiaixoTOV,  1679-1734,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  engaged  in 
politics,  and  became  Lord  Viscount  of  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  retired 
from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  research.  He  published  a  work 
in  two  vols.,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  which  was  considered  as  of  high  value. 

Richard  CLARinaK,  1&I9-1723,  was  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church  of  England  and  took  orders  in  that  church,    lie  after- 
wards became  a  Baptist,  and  finally  a  Friend.    Some  of  bis  works  are  in  Latin.    His 
chief  English  writings  are :  Answers  to  Richard  Allen ;  Mercy  Covering  the  Judgment 
Seat;  The  Novelty  and  Nullity  of  Dissatisfaction ;  Qospel  Light,  etc 

Cbarlu  Dodd, 1745,  a  Catholic  priest,  wrote  The  Church  History  of  England, 

3  vols.,  folio,  intended  as  a  reply  to  Burnet.  The  author  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty 
years  in  its  compilation.    A  new  edition,  14  vols.,  Svo,  was  begun  in  1839. 

Tromab  Chubb,  1679-1746,  a  Unitarian  writer  of  some  notoriety,  wrote  the  following 
works :  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  Asserted ;  The  Previous  Question  with  regard 
to  religion  ;  A  Discourse  Concerning  Reason  with  regard  to  Religion  and  Divine  Reve- 
lation ;  Tracts,  etc. 

Thomab  EvM.T!f,  1663-1743,  a  learned  divine,  wrote  much  In  advocacy  of  Arianism, 
and  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  it.  His  chief  work  was  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  Works,  with  a  Memoir,  have  been  publishi-d 
in  3  vols.,  Svo.  He  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  first  of  created  licings,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  an  object  of  worship,  but  not  strictly  divine  or  equal  to  the  Father. 

•  JoHH  Taylor,  D.  D.,  1694-1761,  was  a  learned  Unitarian  clergyman,  for  along  time 
at  the  head  of  an  Academy  at  Warrington,  Lancashire.  His  works  elicited  replies  from 
John  Wesley,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  others  of  equal  note.  Taylor  wrote  the  follow- 
ing works:  The  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  Free  and  Candid  Ex- 
amination; The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement  Examined ;  A  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Divinity ;  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Contemporaries.' 

After  the  death  of  Pope,  1744,  the  person  who  for  the 
next  forty  years  figured  most  largely  in  literature  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  time  of  Johnson's  supremacy  covers, 
in  round  numbers,  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  1760-1785.  It  includes  among  its  political 
events  the  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 
still  more  important  issue,  the  American  Eevolutionary 
War. 

The  writers  who  belong  to  this  period  are  divided  into 
four  sections:  1.  Miscellaneous  Prose  Writers,  beginning 
with  Dr.  Johnson ;  2.  Novelists,  beginning  with  Eichard- 
son ;  3.  Poets,  beginning  with  Goldsmith ;  4.  Theological 
Writers,  beginning  with  Warburton. 


I.    MISCELLANEOUS   PROSE  TATRITERS. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  1709-1784,  was  for  nearly  an 
entire  generation  the  acknowledged  autocrat  of  English  let- 
ters. He  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  such  men  as 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  and 
Gibbon;  his  presence  and  conversation  were  everywhere 
courted  as  though  he  had  been  the  great  Mogul  of  literary 
opinion. 
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Earl  J  Career.  —  Dr.  JohnK»n  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  the  eon  of  a 
boolucller.  lie  was  afflicted  from  boyhood  with  scrofida,  which  weak- 
ened his  eyesight  and  otherwise  indisposed  him  to  bodily  exertion. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  was,  on  his  admistiion  to  the  Uni- 
versity, uncommonly  well  versed  in  the  preparatory  studies.  After  re- 
maining three  years  at  Oxford,  he  left  for  want  of  means  to  continue 
his  residence,  and  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  taught  for  a  short  time 
as  uslier  in  an  academy,  but  found  the  duties  irksome  and  gave  up  the 
position.  He  then  formed  an  engagement  in  Birmingham  to  write  for 
a  paper.  His  first  book,  a  translation  from  the  French,  brought  him 
the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

Marriage.  —  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  married  to  a  widow 
nearly  twice  his  age,  with  vulgar  manners,  a  loud  votce,  and  a  florid  com- 
plexion. They  seem,  however,  to  have  lived  happily  together,  and  on 
her  death,  sixteen  years  afterward>«,  he  mounied  her  loss  to  a  degree 
that  for  some  years  unfitted  him  for  literary  labor.  She  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  £800,  and  with  this  he  attempted  to  set  up  an  Academy. 
He  obtained,  however,  only  three  pupils,  one  of  them  the  celebrated 
Garrick.  The  academy  failing,  Johnson  determined  to  go  to  London 
and  enter  upon  a  life  of  authorship.  Garrick  went  with  him  to  seek 
fiune  and  fortime  as  an  actor. 

Hardihipi  in  London.  —  The  first  few  years  of  Johnson's  life  in  Lon- 
don were  miserable  enough.  He  often  sufiTered  from  actual  hunger, 
and  at  times  he  and  the  poet  Savage  walked  the  streets  together  at  night, 
because  too  poor  to  pay  for  lodgings.  The  first  work  of  his  which 
brought  him  into  note  was  London,  a  Satire,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal. 
There  were  in  this  short  piece  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  polish  of  ex- 
pression, that  marked  the  author  as  a  man  of  no  common  order.  Pope, 
then  in  his  meridian,  recognized  at  once  the  unknown  author  as  a 
dangerous  competitor,  yet  had  the  generosity  to  help  to  bring  him  into 
notice  and  iDnvor. 

Better  Timet.  —  Johnson's  fortunes  after  this  gradually  improved. 
He  found  employment  for  his  pen  in  a  variety  of  literary  enterprises, 
80  that  he  was  no  longer  in  actual  want,  and  in  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  he  received  from  King  George  III.  the  grant  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  £300.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort. He  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  men  rarely  equalled  for 
brilliancy  and  genius ;  he  was  honored  with  titles  from  the  Universi- 
ties ;  his  voice  was  everywhere  listened  to  as  that  of  the  greatest  liter- 
ary magnate  of  the  realm. 
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Works,  — Uia  priucipal  works  are  tbe  following:  London,  a  Satire,  already  men' 
tioued  ;  Tbe  Viuiity  of  Human  Witihes,  his  only  other  poem  of  note  or  value;  Irene,  a 
Tragedy,  generally  admitted  to  l>e  a  failure;  Rutiscliii.  or  The  Happy  Valley,  a  story 
with  little  incident,  but  embellished  with  a  sonorous  and  flowing  eloquence;  The 
Rambler,  of  wbicli  he  wrote  204  out  of  the  208  numbcm ;  The  Idler,  another  series 
of  essays  of  a  like  character  ;  A  Life  uf  Suvnge,  the  poet :  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  filling 
many  volumes;  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  ;  A  volume  of  Political  Essays,  originally 
published  as  pamphlets;  An  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  Preface  and  Notes;  and 
lastly,  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Merit!  a«  a  Lexicographer.  —  Johnson  was  not  a  linguist ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  science  of  language,  and  next  to  nothing  of  the  require- 
ments of  lexicography,  aa  now  understood.  Yet,  in  the  Reparation 
of  his  English  Dictionary,  lie  achieved  a  great  and  lasting  work,  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  English  letters  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  collection  of  examples  which  he  made  from  his 
own  reading  and  rcsearcli,  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  siu*paj8sing  clearness  with  which  in  most  cases  he  expressed 
the  meaning  in  his  definitions,  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  compe- 
tent judges,  and  have  made  his  work  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  efforts 
in  the  same  line. 

Character  as  an  Essayist. —  As  an  Essayist,  Johnson  lacks  the  grace 
and  simplicity  and  exquisite  humor  which  were  the  ](5eculiar  charm 
of  Addison ;  yet  he  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  morals  and  religion, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  among  men  of  wit  to  decry  them  both ;  and 
he  undoubtedly,  by  his  courage  in  tliis  matter,  and  by  the  masculine 
force  of  his  understanding,  gave  a  tone  to  the  public  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  ever  since. 

Critical  Jndgments.  —  Johnson  was  a  man  of  violent  prejudices,  an 
ultra  Tory  in  politics,  and,  as  sucli,  opposed  to  republicanism  in  every 
shape.  He  was  not  only  bitter  against  the  Americans,  but  he  did  scant 
justice  to  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  judgments, 
indeed,  in  matters  of  poetry,  are  the  least  valuable  of  his  opinions.  He 
could  appreciate  didactic  or  satiric  poetry,  like  his  own,  or  like  that  of 
Drj'den,  but  he  would  have  been  as  incompetent  to  feel  the  liner  beau- 
ties of  Tennyson,  as  he  was  to  feel  those  of  Shakespeare.  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  indeed,  except  portions  of  the  Preface,  was  an  utter  failure. 
His  Lives  of  the  Poets,  however,  contains  some  of  the  best  things  he 
has  written,  and  the  work,  with  all  its  acknowledged  shortcomings,  is 
a  valuable  part  of  the  permanent  literature  of  the  language. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  —  In  enumerating  the  works  of  Johnson, 
Bos  well's  Biography  of  him  should  always  be  included.    That  biogra- 
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phy  consists  mainly  of  the  sayings  of  Johnson,  as  recorded  by  Boswell 
from  day  to  day,  and  these  sayings  are  probably  a  better  exponent  of 
Johnson's  mind  than  any  of  his  own  writings.  When  he  put  pen  to 
paper,  his  mind  was  at  once  on  stilts,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  according  to  the  false  ideas  of  style  which  he  had  formed. 
But  in  his  table-talk,  he  was  idiomatic  and  simple,  and  his  thoughts 
came  with  a  directness  that  added  to  their  native  force. 

"Nobody  now  reads  The  Rambler  or  The  Idler,  and  the  coloaeal  reputation  of  John- 
ton  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  profound  and  caustic  sayings  recorded  in  Boswell." 
^Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

"All  his  Sooks  are  written  in  a  h'amed  language;  in  a  language  which  nobody 
bears  firom  his  mother  or  his  nurse ;  iu  a  language  in  which  nobody  ercr  quarrels,  or 
drires  bargains,  or  makes  love ;  in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.  Manner- 
ism Is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agreeable,  when  the  manner,  thongh  vicious, 
ia  natural.  Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism 
of  Milton  or  Burke.  But  a  mannerism  which  dues  not  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist  — 
which  has  been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant 
effort, — is  always  offensive,  and  such  is  the  mannerism  of  Johnson.**  —  Maeamlap. 

**  In  massive  force  of  understanding,  multifarious  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  moral 
Intrepidity,  no  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  surpassed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Ilia 
▼arious  works,  with  thoir  sententious  morality  and  high-sounding  sonorous  periods^ 
his  manly  character  and  appearance  —  his  great  virtues  and  strong  prejudices  —  his 
•arly  and  severe  struggles  —  his  love  of  argument  and  society,  into  which  he  poured 
the  treasures  of  a  rich  and  fbll  mind  —  his  wit.  repartee,  and  brow-beating  —  his 
rough  manners  and  kind  heart  —  his  curious  hoUf<ehold,  in  which  were  congregated 
the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  despised  —  his  very  looks,  gesticulations,  and  dress  —  have 
all  been  brought  so  vividly  before  us  by  bin  biographer,  Boswell,  that  to  readers  of 
every  class  Johnson  is  as  well  known  as  a  member  of  their  own  family. 

**  In  literature  his  influence  has  been  scarcely  less  extensive.  No  prose  writer  of  that 
day  escaped  the  contagion  of  his  peculiar  style.  lie  banished  for  a  long  period  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Swift,  and  the  idiomatic  graces  of  Addison ;  he  depressed  the  lit- 
erature and  poetry  of  imagination,  while  he  elevated  that  of  the  understanding;  he 
based  criticism  on  strong  sense  and  solid  Judgment,  not  on  scholastic  subtleties  and 
refinement;  and  though  some  of  the  higher  qualities  and  attributes  of  genius  eluded 
his  grasp  and  observation,  the  withering  scorn  and  invective  with  which  he  assailed 
all  affected  sentimentalism,  immorality,  and  licentiousness,  introduced  a  pure  and 
healthful  and  invigorating  atmosphere  into  the  crowded  walks  of  literature.  Those 
are  solid  and  substantial  benefits  which  should  weigh  down  errors  of  taste  or  the  ca- 
prices of  a  temperament  constitutionally  prone  to  melancholy  and  ill  health,  and 
which  was  little  sweetened  liy  prosperity  or  applause  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
habits  are  formed  and  the  manners  l>ecome  permanent.'*  —  Chamben, 

"  Johnson's  work,  as  everybody  knows,  is  conducted  on  the  most  capricious  and  ir- 
regular plan.  Besides  these  defects  of  plan,  the  critic  was  certainly  deficient  in  sen- 
•ibility  to  the  more  delicate,  the  minor  b4*autie8  of  iH>etic  sentiment  lie  analyzee 
Terse  in  the  cold-blooded  spirit  of  a  chemist,  until  all  the  aroma  which  constituted 
its  principal  charm  escapes  in  the  d(>comp<>sition.  By  this  kind  of  process,  some  of 
the  finest  fancies  of  the  Muse,  the  lofty  ditliyrambics  of  Omy,  the  ethereal  effusiona 
of  Ooliins,  and  of  Milton,  too,  are  reudered  sufficiently  vapid."  —  /Vuoott. 
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*'It  has  been  aakcd,  with  emphasis,  *  Who  reads  The  Rambler?  *  and  it  is  indubitable 
that  this  book,  which  oucc  exertod  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  Knglish  language 
and  people,  has  giren  place,  at  least  in  general  reading,  to  works  of  far  inferior  merit 
and  interest.  The  reason  seems  to  be  th:it  itti  object  is  wcll-iiigh  accompIimhHd.  It 
commenced  with  a  stHnilard  of  morals  and  language  elerated  far  above  the  prevaiiinf 
style  of  morals  and  of  writing.  It  has  clovated  both,  and  has  brought  the  fingliah 
language  and  the  English  notions  of  morality  to  its  owu  level.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  men  should  regard  with  leM  interest  a  work  which  now  is  seen  to  have  no  very 
extraordinary  elevation.  It  is  a  component  part  of  English  literature,  having  fixed 
itself  in  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  morals  of  the  English  people,  and  tukcu  its 
place  as  an  integral,  almost  undistinguished,  part  of  the  national  principles  of  writ* 
ing  and  morality.  The  result  is  that,  while- the  benefits  of  The  Rambler  may  be  dif- 
fusing themselves,  unporceived,  to  almost  all  the  endearments  of  the  fireside  and  the 
▼irtuee  of  tJ# community,  the  book  iUielf  may  be  very  imperfectly  known  and  unfre- 
quently  perused.  Johnson  may  be  almost  forgotten,  except  in  pruise ;  but  his  mighty 
power  is  yet  sending  forth  a  mild  influence  over  lauds  and  seas,  like  the  gentle  move- 
ment! of  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam."  —  Mev.  Albert,  Barttu. 

James  Boswell,  1740-1795,  a  Scotch  lawyer  and  writer, 
is  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
already  referred  to. 

BoswcU  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Johnson,  and  wrote  down  from 
day  to  day  what  that  great  man  said.  These  oflT-hand  utterances  of 
Johnson  are  more  remarkable,  more  stamped  .with  genius,  more  thor- 
oughly Johnsonian,  than  even  Johnson's  own  writings.  They  consti- 
tute really  a  part,  and  the  best  part,  of  his  works. 

*'  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson  is  asie  of  the  best  works  in  the  world.  It  is  assuredly 
a  great,  a  very  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  Poets, 
Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  Dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  Orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  Biographers.  He  has  dis- 
tanced all  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them : 
Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.  We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  intellect  so  singular  a  phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biography ;  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all."  —  Macaulajf, 

Burke. 

Edmund  Burke,  1728-1797,  was  a  man  of  commanding 
abilities,  and  one  of  the  leading  writers  and  statesmen  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  Ck)llege  of  that  city. 

First  Work.  —  Burke's  first  publication  of  any  note  was  The  Vindi- 
cation of  Natural  Society,  by  a  Late  Noble  Writer.    It  was  written  in 
imitation  of  Bolingbroke,  and  published  anonymously.    *^  The  olgeGi 
28 
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was  to  expose  hu  I»r(Lihip*«  mode  of  reaHoningy  br  running  it  out  into 
its  legitimate  oonsequencet^  He  therefore  applied  it  to  ciril  societr. 
He  undertook,  in  the  penion  of  Boliogbroke,  to  expose  the  crimes  and 
wretchedness  which  have  prevailed  under  everv  form  of  government, 
and  thus  to  shoir  that  society  is  itself  an  frril,  and  the  savage  state  the 
only  one  favorable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  the  art  of  imitating  the  style  and 
manner  of  another.  He  went  beyond  the  mere  choice  of  words,  the 
•tructure  of  sentences,  and  the  cast  of  imagery,  into  the  deepest  re- 
oesKS  of  thought ;  and  so  completely  had  he  imbued  himself  with  the 
^>irit  of  Bolingbroke,  that  he  brought  out  precisely  wha^very  one 
tees  his  lordj^hip  ought  to  have  said  on  his  own  principles,  and  might 
be  expected  to  say,  if  he  had  dared  to  ex[ires8  his  sentiments."  The 
e^ct  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  emi- 
nent critics  of  that  day,  both  friends  and  foes,  Bolingbroke's  style  was 
"not  only  the  best  of  that  daf,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitable.*'  Yet 
the  critics  were  completely  tiken  in.  The  essay  was  accepted  almost 
tmiversally  as  a  posthumous  work  of  Bolingbroke's.  Johnson,  Chester- 
field, and  even  Warburton  pionounccd  it  genuine.  ''  You  see,  sir,  the 
iellow's  [Bolingbroke's]  principles;  they  come  out  now  in  full  blaze." 
^Johnion, 

EHay  on  the  Bnblime  and  Baaiitifal. — In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
(1756,  et.  28),  Burke  published  his  celebrated  work,  A  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
which  has  become  an  acknowledged  English  classic,  as  much  so  as  any 
writing  of  Aristotle  is  classical  in  Greek.  The  publication  of  this  work 
brought  the  author  at  once  into  public  notice,  and  led  to  the  acquaint* 
anoe  and  friendship  of  Johnson.  Reynolds,  and  other  celebrities. 

The  Annaal  Segittar.  —  Dodsle/s  Annual  Register,  which  was  begun 
in  1758,  owed  its  origin  to  a  suggestion  of  Burke's,  and  most  of  the 
matter  in  the  early  volumes  was  prepared  by  him.  An  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements  in  America,  which  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  is  also  ascribed  to  Burke. 

Politieal  Career,  — In  1706,  Burke  entered  Parliament,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  his  pen  and  his  tongue  were  occupied  mainly  with 
affairs  of  state.  The  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  of  all  his  produc- 
tions was  called  out  by  the  excesses  and  the  frenzy  of  the  French  re- 
publicans, after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  His  own  party  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  in  France.  But  Burke  became 
alarmed  at  the  lengths  to  which  they  were  going,  and  in  1790  he  gave 
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utterance  to  hia  feelinffs  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  Beflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France.  On  no  one  of  his  works  did  he  bestow  such  care. 
While  going  tlirough  the  press,  more  than  a  dozen  proofs  were  made 
before  his  critical  taste  was  satisfied.  The  effect  of  the  publication  was 
prodigious,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe ;  and  honors 
and  emoluments  were  showered  upon  the  author  from  every  quarter. 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Haatingf . — The  greatest  work  of  Burke's  pub- 
lic  life  was  his  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Unfortunately,  his 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  not  written  out  by  the  author.  The  tradi- 
tions of  it  that  remain,  however,  leave  little  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Burke  was  off*ered  a  peerage.  Having  just  lost  his  only  surviving  son, 
he  declined  the  barren  honor ;  and  in  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  writ- 
'ten  soon  after,  he  gives  expression  to  his  feeling  of  lonelinesf  and  be- 
reavement in  terras  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  Burke's  Parlia- 
mentary Speeches  fill  several  volumes,  and  form  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  fame  as  a  great  philosophical  statesman,  while  his  essay 
on  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  hw  Beflections  on  the  Revolution 
in  France,  challenge  to  themselves  a  foremost  place  among  the  great 
English  classics. 

**  No  one  can  doubt  that  enlightened  men  in  all  agca  will  hang  over  the  Works  of 
Mr.  Burke.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  In  almost  every  kind  of 
prose  composition.  The  extraordinary  depth  of  bis  detached  views,  the  penetrating 
sagacity  which  he  occasionally  applies  to  the  affairs  of  men  and  their  motives,  and 
the  curious  felicity  of  expression  with  which  he  unfolds  principles,  and  trac«s  resem* 
blances  and  relations,  are  separately  the  gift  of  few,  and,  in  their  anion,  probably  with- 
oat  any  example.  When  ho  is  handling  any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  Are  con- 
versing with  a  reasoner  and  a  teacher  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowl- 
edge is  familiar.  Ills  views  range  over  all  the  cognate  subjects;  his  reasonings  ar« 
derived  from  principles  applicable  to  other  matters  as  well  as  the  one  in  hand ;  argu- 
ments pour  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  np  under  oar  feet,  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  path  he  is  loading  us  over ;  while,  to  throw  light  round  our  steps, 
and  either  explore  its  darker  places  or  serve  for  our  recreation,  illustrations  are 
fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  and  an  imagination  marvellously  quick  to  descry 
unthought-of  resemblances,  pours  forth  the  stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous 
has  gathered  from  all  ages  and  nations  and  arts  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of 
the  argument,  reminded  of  Bacon's  multifarious  knowledge,  and  the  exuberance  of 
bis  learned  fancy  ;  while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish poets  and  his  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times. 

"All  his  workf),  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  informed  with  general  reflec- 
tion, so  variegated  with  speculative  discussion,  that  they  wear  the  air  of  the  Lyceum 
M  well  as  the  Academy.  His  narrative  is  excellent;  and  It  is  impossible  more  har- 
moniously to  expose  the  details  of  a  complicated  subject,  to  g^ve  them  more  animation 
and  interest,  if  dry  in  themselves,  or  to  make  them  bear  by  the  mere  power  of  state- 
ment more  powerfully  upon  the  argument.  In  description  he  can  hardly  be  surpassed, 
at  least  for  effect ;  he  has  all  the  qualitiet  that  conduce  to  it, — ardor  of  pnrpow,  ioiim- 
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timet  rising  Into  violence,  —  Tirid,  but  too  Inxnriant  fancy,  —  bold,  frequently  extrar- 
■gant,  concoption,  —  the  faculty  of  shedding  upon  muro  inanimate  scenery  tlie  light 
imparted  by  moral  associations. 

*'  lie  now  moves  ou  with  the  composed  air,  the  even,  dignified  pace  of  the  historian ; 
and  unfoldsi  his  facta  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  tliat  yon  plainly  per- 
ceive he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled  Livy  or  Ilnme. 
Bat  soon  this  advance  is  interrupted,  and  he  stops  to  display  his  powers  of  deiicription, 
when  the  boldness  of  his  design  is  only  matched  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring.  He 
then  skirmishes,  for  a  space,  and  puts  In  motion  all  the  lighter  arms  of  wit ;  some- 
times not  unmingled  with  drollery,  sometimes  bordering  upon  farce.  His  main  bat- 
tery is  now  opened,  and  a  tempest  bursts  forth  of  every  weapon  of  attack  —  invective, 
abuse,  irony,  sarcasm,  simile  drawn  out  to  allegory,  allusion,  quotation,  fable,  para- 
ble, anathema."  —  IfOrd  Bromgham, 

• 

Fox. 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  Pox,  1749-1806,  was  probably 
the  most  brilliant  parliamentary  debater  that  England  has 
ever  produced. 

Fox  was  of  honorable  birth,  being  second  son  to  Lord  Holland.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  In  both  places  distinguished 
himself  by  the  accuracy  of  his  classical  scholarship.  He  also  became 
proficient  in  modem  languiiges,  and  at  different  times  visited  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  acquired  the  love  for  gaming,  which  was  the  greatest 
blot  upon  his  life.  He  entered  Parliament  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence. "  I  knew  him  when  he  was  nineteen ;  since  which  time  he 
has  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  be  tne  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw."  —  Burke, 

Fox  was  at  first  a  supporter  of  the  Tory  party,  but  afterwards  went 
over  to  the  Whigs,  and  became  finally  their  acknowledged  leader.  He 
advocated  the  American  cause  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
associated  with  Burke  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  The 
warm  friendship  between  Burke  and  Fox  was  interrupted  by  the 
French  Revolution,  Burke  being  frightened  by  its  excesses,  while  Fox 
palliated  and  defended  them.  On  the  ascendency  of  Pitt  and  the  war 
against  France,  Fox  was  steadfastly  in  the  opposition. 

,  Works.  — Vox's  Speeches  have  been  published,  in  6  toIs.,  8to.    He  also  began  A 
History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II. 

"  The  most  accomplished  debater  that  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.** 
—  Br<mgham. 

**  He  certainly  possessed,  abore  all  modems,  that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and 
vehemence  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthenaan 
speaker  since  Demosthenes.**  —  Maekintoth, 
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Lord  Chesterfield.  —  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  1694-1773,  **the  philosopher  of  flattery  and 
dissimulation,*'  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  society 
and  in  aflkirs  of  state,  and  was  ambitious  of  equal  distinc- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters. 

"  lie  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  toUf  in  days  when  in  order  to  be  at  the  head  ^ 
of  the  ton  it  waa  not  euflicient  to  be  dull  and  supercilious." — Macaulay, 
Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  etc 
Seeking  to  play  the  patron  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  latter  addressed  to  him 
that  celebrated  and  rather  churlish  letter  which  is  so  often  quoted.* 
Chesterfield's  Speeches  in  Parliament  were  often  of  a  high  order  of 
eloquence.  His  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  however, 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  Letters  to  his  Son.  These  are  graceful 
and  elegant  compositions,  but  are  noted  for  the  worldly,  selfish,  and 
even  at  times  immoral  character  of  the  advice  given.  "  Their  publi- 
cation is  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  this  accomplished, 
witty,  and  eloquent  peer." —  Chambera. 

Junius  — Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  1740-1818,  was  an  accomplished  po- 
litical writer,  contemporary  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt. 

Sir  Philip  took  an  active  part  in  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  IIa.sting8, 
and  was  conspicuoas  as  a  statesman  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  The 
conjecture  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  was  early 
broached,  and  after  much  discussion  was  nearly  abandoned,  notwith- 
standing the  advocacy  of  such  men  as  Macaulay  and  Brougham,  until 
the  year  1871,  when  the  authorship  of  the  I^etters  was  put  almost 
beyond  question  by  the  examination  of  the  handwriting  of  Junius 
and  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  a  professional  expert. 

Letters  of  Jnnius.  — The  Letters  of  Junhis  appeared  at  intervals  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  of  London,  during  the  years  1769-72.  By  the 
boldness  of  their  invective  and  the  ma.sterly  style  in  which  they  were 
written,  they  attracted  universal  attention,  and  they  exerted  a  prodi- 
,  gious  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  That  influence  was  intensified 
by  the  impenetrable  secrecy  in  which  the  authorship  was  shrouded. 
The  writer  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  important  state  secrets; 
he  was  one  whose  abilities  were  of  the  first  order,  and  who  could  not 
well  live  in  obscurity ;  yet  of  all  the  men  eminent  in  letters  and  posi- 
tion, then  living,  there  was  not  one  whom  it  seemed  possible  to  asso- 
28« 
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ciate  with  the  authorship  of  these  Letters.  Conjectures  pointed  to  one 
after  another,  but  some  fatal  mark  was  found  that  seemed  to  exclude 
each  in  succession,  until  the  hunt  was  almopt  given  up  in  despair.  The 
public  mind  had  well-nigh  settled  down  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
mystery  was  insoluble.  At  length,  in  1871,  a  volume  appeared,  entitled 
The  Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally  Investigated,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Chabot,  an  Expert,  which  seems  to  settle  the  question.  Its  object  is  to 
prove  by  a  minute  and  exhaimtive  examination  of  the  Junian  manu- 
scripts and  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  both  were  written 
by  the  same  hand.  The  proof  is  of  the  strongest  kind,  amounting 
almost  to  a  demonstration,  and  will  go  far  to  put  this  vexed  question 
at  rest. 

As  specimens  of  style,  the  Letters  of  Junius  are,  in  their  kind, 
absolutely  perfect. 

*'  The  clftnic  purity  of  their  InnKUftg^e,  the  exquisite  force  and  pertpicuity  of  their 
argument,  the  keen  severity  of  their  reproach,  tlio  extensive  information  they  evince, 
their  fearless  and  decisive  tone,  and  above  all,  their  stern  and  steady  attachment  to 
the  purest  principles  of  the  Ckinstitution,  acquired  for  them,  with  an  almost  electrio 
■peed,  a  popularity  which  no  series  of  letters  liave  since  ponsessed,  nor,  perhaps,  ever 
will ;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  diflfused  among  the  body  of  the  people 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitutional  rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained, 
and  animated  them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to  maintain  them  inviolate.  En- 
veloped in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  writer  of  these  philippics,  anseen  him- 
self, beheld  with  secret  satis&ction  the  vast  influence  of  his  labors,  and  enjoyed, 
though,  M  we  shall  afterwards  observe,  not  always  without  apprehension,  the  universal 
bunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  his  disguise.  Ho  beheld  the  people  extolling  liim, 
the  Goort  execrating  him.  and  rafnisterti,  and  more  than  ministers,  trembling  beneath 
the  laih  of  hia  invisible  hiind.'*^-JoAn  Mason  Good. 

William  Murray,  Lord  Mansfield,  1704-1793,  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  upright  of  English  judges. 

Lord  Mansfield  wan  a  native  of  Perth.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford ; 
rose  to  be  Attomey-Greneral,  and  finally  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  Eng- 
land. His  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Pitt,  but  to  the  present  generation  he  Is  known  almost  exclu- 
sively as  one  of  the  purest  and  mopt  eminent  judges  tliat  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  bench.  All  that  is  left  to%s  of  his  labors  is  embodied  in 
a  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Law  (the  joint  production  of  Mansfield, 
Ashburton,  and  Thurlow),  and  in  tlic  law  reports  of  Cowper,  Douglai?8, 
and  Burrow,  containing  his  decisions.  Lord  Mansfield  may  be  said  to 
be  the  author  of  tlie  English  Commercial  Law.  What,  before  hia  time^ 
was  a  mass  of  crude  beginnings  and  isolated  cases,  became,  under  him,  an 
admirable  system  of  sound  principles.    During  the  Junius  controversy. 
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Lord  Man?ficld  was  the  object  of  much  popular  dislike,  on  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  oppo8ed  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

.  Sir  William  Blackstonc,  1723-1780,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  English  jurists,  is  known  everywhere  by  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Blackstone^s  Commentaries  in  a  standard  text-book  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession throughout  England  and  America.  Though  strictly  profes- 
sional, it  has  given  the  author  a  place  in  letters,  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  style.  Indeed  tliere  ia  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  Blackstone  is  due,  not  merely  to  his  legal  learning  and  acumen, 
but  to  the  purity  of  his  English  and  the  clearness  and  elegance  with 
which  he  exprciwes  himself.  "  A  good  gentleman's  law  book,  clear, 
but  not  deep." —  Home  Tooke, 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Enrl  of  Chatham,  1708-1778,  "  was  the 
most  powerful  orator  that  ever  illustrated  and  ruled  the  senate  of  this 
empire.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  wa^  not  merely  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  his  own  country,  but  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world." 
—  London  Quarterly. 

Works,  —  Chatham  took  do  pains  to  writ«  oat  and  publish  his  great  spoecheii,  and 
the  reporting  art  did  not  tliou  exii^t  as  it  docs  now.  The  spocimeusof  his  oratory  that 
■nrrire,  therefore,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  We  liave,  however,  Letters  to  hi« 
Nephew,  and  the  Chatham  Papon,  containing  his  official  correspondence. 

Hume. 

David  Hume,  1711-1776,  is  universally  known  as  the 
author  of  the  most  popular  History  of  England  yet  written, 
and  as  a  writer  of  great  power  on  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy,  morals,  and  religion.  In  the  works  last 
named  he  is  a  thorough-going  infidel,  attacking  Christianity 
on  metaphysical  grounds  chiejfly.  This  class  of  his  writings 
has  been  of  most  baleful  tendency. 

Hume  was  a  Scotchman,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  lie  abandoned 
business  and  the  study  of  the  law  for  literature ;  was  Secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy,  17G3-4 ;  and  Under-Secretary  of  State,  1767-8.  Ilis 
life  was  always  uneventful,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  years 
when  he  served  in  Government  offices,  was  passed  in  studious  retire- 
ment, chiefly  in  London. 
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PnbliMtioiit.  — In  1737  he  publiflhed  his  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture ;  in  1741,  hia  Essays,  Moral  and  Political ;  in  1748,  his  Philo- 
Bophical  Essays  on  the  tlnderstanding ;  in  1751,  An  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Prin^plcs  of  Morals;  in  1752,  Political  Discourses;  in  1755,  Nat- 
ural History  of  Religion.  The  History  of  England  was  published  in 
the  interval  between  1754  and  1762. 

As  a  writer  alone,  no  one,  perhaps,  in  England,  has  been  made  the  object  of  more 
Tlolent  attack  than  Hume.  £ach  of  his  writings  has  been  alternately  extolled  and 
denounced.  Inasmuch  as  they  corer  such  debatable  ground,  and  discuss  their  sufc^jects 
with  the'utmost  ftvcdom  of  opinion,  It  is -only  natural  that  they  should  find  lavor  with 
no  party  in  particular. 

Merita  tu  a  Historian,  —  With  regard  to  IInme*s  merit  as  a  historian.  It  is  not 
•asy  to  arrire  at  any  rery  decided  opinion.  Ills  history  has  ever  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  until  superseded  by  a  better,  the  most  readable  general  work  on  the  Eng- 
Ush  past.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  its  merits  are  unquestionable  —  the  puroness  and 
grace  of  his  style.  Gibbon  declares  that  he  always  closed  one  of  Hame's  volumes 
**  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair."  As  tn  investigator  into  the  facts 
and  truths  of  history,  on  the  other  hand,  Hume  is  undoubtedly  weak  and  untrust- 
worthy —  not  merely  because  he  wrote  his  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  politi- 
oal  pcurty  (the  Tory),  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  many  inaccuracies ;  but  because,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  time  spent  in  its  composition,  and  from  outside  evidence  as  to  Hume's 
mode  of  study  and  composition,  the  writer  was  superficial  and  careless.  In  this  re- 
spect, Hume  differs  widely  from  his  contemporary  Gibbon,  whose  work  was  the  result 
of  protracted  years  of  the  most  exhaustive  study.  Besides,  the  official  publication,  in 
the  present  century,  of  old  records  and  state  papers  has  thrown  upon  the  world  aa 
immense  mass  of  hitherto  buried  knowledge,  which  the  English  historian  who  would 
be  true  to  his  mission  must  carefully  digest  and  assimilate,  at  the  expense,  perhaps, 
of  a  radical  change  of  his  views  on  many  a  ftind^mental  point.  For  instance,  Queen 
Elisabeth,  as  revealed  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  documents,  is  anything  but  the 
"  Good  Queen  Bess  **  of  popular  tradition. 

Influence  of  his  Philosophical  Opinions,  —  Hume's  influence  as  a  writer  on 
morals  and  philosophy  is  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  as  a  historian.  His  posi- 
tion, as  before  remarked,  is  that  of  a  thorough-going  infidel.  His  "  Essay  on  Mira> 
des,"  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  still,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  battle-ground 
between  believer  and  unbeliever.  By  reason  of  the  vigor  and  grace  of  its  style,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  formidable  engine  of  attack  upon  Christianity.  Hume  wtfs  not 
merely  a  metaphysical  thinker,  however.  His  politico-economical  essays  are  master- 
pieces of  clear  thinking  applied  to  practical  subjects.  Thoy  have  been  highly  praised 
by  subsequent  leaders  in  the  science,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner,  and  in 
methodical  arrangement  the  superior,  of  Adam  Smith's  celebrated  dissertation. 

Gibbon. 

Edward  Gibbon,  1737-1794,  by  his  great  work,  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  created  for  himself. 
a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
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Career.  — Gibbon  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  in  Kent  He  studied 
first  at  the  Westminster  school,  and  then  at  Oxford,  but  his  health  was 
delicate,  and  his  progress  in  knowledge  was  but  little ;  and  he  left  the 
University  after  a  residence  of  fourteen  months.  Falling  in  with  the 
writings  of  Boesuet  and  Parsons,  he  was  convinced  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  Protestantism  and  became  a  Catholic.  Partly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  partly  to  separate  him  from  certain  unfavorable  in- 
flaencesy  his  father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant  minister 
at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  After  residing  here  for  eighteen  months, 
Gibbon  abjured  his  new  faith,  and  was  received  again  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Church.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Lau- 
sanne for  several  years,  pursuing  his  studies. 

Love  AfEkir. — Gibbon  formed  an  attachment  for  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished lady  of  Lausanne,  Susan  Curchod ;  and  the  devotion  of 
the  young  Englishman  was  understood  to  be  acceptable  to  the  lady. 
But  his  father  interposed,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  The  lady 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Neckcr,  and  the  mother  of 
the  equally  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael.  Gibbon  says  that  the  wound 
was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  but  he  never  married.  ''Since  the 
fikilure  of  my  first  wishes,  I  have  never  entertained  any  serious  thoughts 
of  a  matrimonial  connection." 

Literary  Ambition.  —  On  returning  to  England,  in  1758,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  Gibbon  was  dazzled  and  stimulated  by  the  liter- 
ary fame  of  Addison,  Swift,  Hume,  Kobertson,  and  others,  and  he 
formed  the  purpose  of  emulating  in  some  way  their  illustrious  exam- 
ple. He  made  several  attempts  at  authorship,  with  only  indifierent 
success. 

First  Ineeptioii  of  his  Great  Work.  —  It  was  about  six  years  later, 
in  1764,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Eternal  city, 
that  the  idea  of  his  great  work  first  flashed  upon  him.  "  It  was  at 
Rome,  on  the  loth  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  my  mind." 

Fublioation.  —  The  first  volume  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  came  out 
in  1776.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  great.  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
scribe the  success  of  the  work,  without  betraying  the  vanity  of  the 
writer.  The  first  impressions  were  exhausted  in  a  few  days ;  a  second 
and  third  edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and  the  book* 
seller's  property  was  twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book 
was  upon  every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette ;  the  historian  was 
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crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day."    The  second  and  third 

volumes  appeared  in  1781,  after  an  interval  of  five  yeare.    The  author 

then  carried  into  effect  a  plan  which  he  had  long  contemplated,  and 

returned  to  Lausanne  for  his  permanent  residence.   There,  in  cheerful 

seclusion,  he  wrote  the  remaining  volumes  of  his  history,  and  he  thus 

commemorates  the  conclusion  of  his  labors : 

"It  wa8  OD  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  tbo  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hoars 
of  eleren  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  linee  of  the  last  page  in  a  Kummer-house 
in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  bercean,  or  covered 
walk  of  AcacioB,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  tempf>rate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  nnd  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  no:  dissemble  the  first  emotions 
of  Joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  mt^lancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind, 
by  the  idea  that  I  liad  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in 
the  composition  of  8ix,  or  even  five  quartos.  1.  Hy  first  rough  manuscript,  without 
any  Intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Mot  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by 
any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer ;  the  faults  yid  the 
merits  are  exclusively  my  own.*'  —  Autobiography. 

Gibbon  proceeded  at  once  to  England  with  his  manuscripts  and  su- 
perintended the  printing.  The  final  publication  took  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  liis  fifty-first  birthday.  His  profit  on  the  sale  of  his 
work  was  £6000,  that  of  his  publisher  was  £60,000. 

In  1788  Gibbon  returned  to  his  secluKion  at  Lausanne,  with  the  in- 
tention of  ending  his  days  there.  But  tlie  commotion  of  the  French 
Bevolution  produced  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  in  1793  he  reluctantly 
bade  the  place  a  final  adieu,  and  went  back  to  England. 

Character  of  the  Work.  —  The  Decline  and  Fall  is  univeraally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  historical  compo- 
sition, —  having  the  artistic  finish  of  the  classic  models  and  the 
exhau.stive  learning  and  research  of  modem  history.  It  is  subject, 
however,  to  one  great  blot.  The  author's  prejudices  against  Christian- 
ity warped  his  judgment  whenever  that  subject  was  introduced. 

**  Christianity  alone  receives  no  embellishment  from  the  magic  of  aiI>bon'B  language; 
his  imagination  is  dead  to  its  moral  dignity ;  it  is  kept  down  by  a  general  tone  of 
jealous  disparagement,  or  neutralized  by  a  painfully  elaborate  exposition  of  its  darker 
and  degenerate  periods.  Tliore  are  occasions,  indeed,  when  its  pure  and  exalted 
humanity,  when  its  manifestly  bem-firial  influunce,  can  compel  even  him,  as  it  were, 
to  fairness,  and  kindle  his  unguarded  eloquence  to  its  uxual  fervor;  bat  in  gi.MM>ral  he 
soon  relapses  into  a  frigid  apathy ;  afTtM-ts  an  ostentatiouHly  severe  impartiality ;  notes 
all  the  faults  of  Christians  in  every  age  with  bitter  and  almost  malignant  sarcasm  ; 
reluctantly,  and  with  exception  and  reservation,  admits  their  claim  to  admiration  — 
the  glories  of  Christianity,  in  short,  touch  no  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  writer ;  his 
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imagination  remains  nnkindloil ;  his  wunlfl,  though  thoy  maintain  their  stately  and 
measured  march,  have  become  cool,  argumentative,  and  inanimate."  —  JiUman. 

Id  the  mere  matter  of  Htyle,  Gibbon  Ls  obviously  open  to  the  criti- 
cism of  being  wanting  in  simplicity.  If  not  too  ornate  and  elaborate, 
the  ornament  and  elaboration  are  at  least  too  apparent. 

**  lie  will  not  condescend  to  be  plain ;  he  forgets  that  the  rery  business  of  the  his- 
torian is  to  relate  the  history  of  events  as  they  happened.  He  must  always  shine ; 
but,  laboring  for  effect,  he  wholly  omits  the  obvious  consideration  that  relief  is  abso- 
lutely necedsary  to  produce  it ;  and  forgets  that  a  strong,  unbroken  light  may  dazxle 
without  pleasing,  or  nMjf  shine  rather  than  illuminntc,  and  that  a  broad  glare  may  be 
as  confused  and  uninteresting  as  darkness  itt>e]f.  The  main  fault  of  his  style  is  the 
perpetual  effort  which  it  discloses.  Ilume  may  have  concealed  his  art  better  than 
Robertson,  yet  the  latter  is  ever  at  his  entire  ease,  while  Gibbon  is  ever  in  the  atti- 
tudes  of  the  Academy :  he  is  almost  agonistic.  He  can  tell  you  nothing  in  plain  termi, 
unadorned  with  figure,  unseasoned  with  epigram  and  point.'*  —  Brougham. 

Gibbon  wrote  some  other  works  besides  The  Decline  and  Fall,  but 

the  only  one  of  them  of  any  note  was  his  Autobiography,  written  to 

amuse  his  leisure  hours  after  hLs  great  work  was  off  his  hands  and 

he  had.become  famous.    It  is  considered  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  in 

that  line  of  composition. 

*'  It  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  autobiography  In  the  English  language.  De- 
scending from  the  lofty  level  of  his  history,  and  relaxing  the  stately  march  which  he 
maintains  throughout  that  work,  into  a  more  natural  and  easy  pace,  this  enchanting 
writer,  with  an  eaoe,  a  spirit,  and  a  vigor  peculiar  to  himself,  conducts  his  readers 
through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neglected  and  deuultory  education,  and  a  youth  wasted 
in  the  unpromising  and  unscholarlike  occupation  of  a  militia  officer,  to  the  period 
when  he  resolutely  applied  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary 
study,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  rendered  him  a  consummate  master  of 
Roman  antiquity,  and  lastly  produced  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
mighty  empire.** — London  Quarterly  Reciew.  , 

Robertson. 

William  Robertson,  1721-1793,  is  another  of  the  great 
historians  of  this  peri,od, —  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson 
constituting  an  illustrious  trio,  whose  names  always  go  to- 
gether, although  both  their  works  and  they  themselves  are 
quite  unlike. 

Robertson's  chief  works  were  A  History  of  Scotland,  A 
History  of  America,  and  A  History  of  Charles  V. 

Career. — Robertson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  min- 
ister of  straightened  means,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  the  ministry,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  pulpit 
eloquence.    Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  he 
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was  chosen  one  of  the  Chaplains-in-ordinary  to  the  King,  and  made 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1763,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  death.  In  1764  Robertson  was  appointed  his  Miye^- 
ty's  Historiographer  for  Scotland. 

Worki. — Of  Robertson's  merits  as  a  preacher  we  have  but  little 
means  of  judging,  as  he  published  but  one  sermon,  and  that  on  a  his- 
torical subject,  The  Situation  of  the  "World  at  Christ's  Appearance. 
This  short  but  able  monograph  still  possesses  decided  value.  In  1753 
appeared  his  first  great  work,  A  History  of  Scotland  under  Queen 
Mary  and  James  YI.  (I.  of  England).  It  established  immediately  the 
author's  reputation  as  a  historian.  The  History  of  Charles  V.  ap- 
peared in  1769,  and  the  History  of  America  in  1777.  Robertson's 
last  work,  An  Historical  Disquisition  Concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  based  upon  Major  Rennell's  Memoirs  of  a 
Map  of  HindoBtan,  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance  through  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  the  present  century. 

XeritM  aa  a  Hi9iorian.—T\\eTt  baa  been  tome  conflict  of  opinion  aa  to  Robert- 
aon'a  merits  aa  a  biatorian.  His  works  were  welcomed  witb  almost  unmixed  applause. 
Scarcely  was  there  a  dissenting  voice  to  be  heard.  Subsequent  critics^  howcTcr,  have 
not  been  so  unqualified  in  their  praise ;  and  some,  indeed,  hare  been  severe  in  their 
strictures.  In  &ct,  the  only  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  seem  likely  to 
hold  their  own  are  Hume  and  Qibbon, — the  former,  probably,  beeause  ho  has  no  com- 
petitor on  exactly  the  same  ground.  The  modem  school  exacts  of  historians  certain 
fundamental  qualities,  without  which  no  one  can  bo  accepted ;  and  these  qualities 
are  zeal  and  Judgment  In  the  quest  of  original  authorities,  and  fidelity  and  impar- 
tiality of  statement.  The  absence  of  these  qualities  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  any 
graces  of  style  or  depth  of  philosophy.  Judged  by  such  a  test,  then,  Robertson  must 
^be  pronounced  wanting.  Like  Hume,  he  &iled  to  consult  state  pi^ters,  which  were, 
or  might  readily  have  been,  placed  within  his  reach.  Of  his  three  great  works,  the 
History  of  America  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  severely  criticised.  Bobertson  has 
been  blamed  for  hla  unwarranted  partiality  towards  the  Spanish  conquerors.  Even 
Lord  Brougham  admits  that  this  is  a  great  stain  upon  the  work.  Robertson's  best 
work  is  his  History  of  Scotland.  His  style  is  here  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his  fiianil- 
iarity  with  this  subject  much  greater  than  with  the  others  which  he  undertook. 

Hi»  ^f2^749.— Robertson*8  style  was  extremely  admired  In  his  day.  At  present  we 
should  say  that  it  is  too  rhetorical ;  that  it  has  too  much  of  what  Lamb  called  the 
three-membered  period ;  t.  «.,  a  period  balanced  in  three  phraaes,  and  each  phrase 
consisting  of  three  predicates.  With  all  his  shortcomings,  however,  Robertson  (and 
the  same  applies  to  his  contemporaries,  Hume  and  Vultaire,)  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
writing  of  history.  It  was  evident  that  henceforth  the  historian  vras  not  to  be  c(m- 
founded  with  the  garrulous  or  the  dry  chronicler,  but  that  he  was  expected  to  dis- 
play philosophic  culture.  He  was  not  to  content  himself  with  the  bare  description 
of  events,  but  to  show  the  causal  relations  existing  among  them.  The  historian  was 
to  show  himself  capable  of  seizing  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  a  reign,  and  representing  it  in 
its  essential  features.  The  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Robertson  promi- 
nent among  them,  did  good  service — not  so  much  by  the  lesnlta  which  they  at- 
tained, as  by  the  novel  spirit  and  aim  which  they  gave  to  th«  study. 
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BiCHARD  Watson,  1730-1780,  was  also  a  historian  of  some  note, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  three  already  named. 

Watson  was  educated  at  the  Univeraitj  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow  and  St.  An- 
drew's ;  he  entered  the  Scottish  Church,  and  finally  became  l^incipal  of  St.  Leonard's. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works,  the  Life  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  Life  of 
Philip  III.  (of  Spain).  These  works  are  written  in  a  graceful  and  spirited  style, 
but  are  not  original,  either  in  tone  or  in  research.  The  author  followed  Dr.  Robertson 
too  closely  to  be  independent,  and  was  not  suflSciently  aware  of  the  prime  necessity 
of  authentic  contemporary  documents  in  writing  the  history  of  any  period.  His 
Philip  II.,  moreoTer,  has  been  completely  superseded  by  Prescott's  great  work,  so  far 
as  this  last  extends. 

Macpherson. 

James  Macpherson,  1738-1796,  one  of  the  literary  celeb- 
rities of  this  period,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 

Macpherson  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  lie  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  and  held  various  political  appointments  under 
the  English  and  East  India  Governments.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
historical  works,  of  comparatively  little  value,  such  as  the  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to  the  House  of  Hanover ;  also  of 
a  reply  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  he  is  almost  ex- 
clusively known  by  his  celebrated  Ossianic  publications. 

Hiitory  of  the  Offianio  Poemi. — The  external  history  of  these 
poems  is  briefly  as  follows.  "While  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Graliam,  Macpherson  exhibited  to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Doug- 
las, specimens  of  translations  from  Gaelic  poetry  such  as  was  recited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  Home  communicated  these 
to  Blair,  Robertson,  Ferguson,  and  others,  who  encouraged  Macpher- 
son to  publish  Ilia  translations.  Accordingly,  in  1760,  appeared  Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Poetry  Collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
Translated  from  the  Gaelic.  The  work  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  Macpherson  to  extend  his  re- 
searches. This  he  did,  making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  in  com- 
pany with  Lachlan  and  Ewan  Macpherson  and  Capt.  Alexander 
Morrison.  The  materials  thus  collected  were  arranged  and  translated 
by  James  Macpherson  in  the  winter  of  1761-2,  and  were  presented  to 
the  world  sliortly  aften^'ards,  1762  and  1763,  in  the  shape  of  two  Epic 
poems,  Fingal  and  Temora,  purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
of  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal. 

Mffeet  of  the  l^ublieation.—Thmt  two  bpoki  created  a  new  era  In  literature. 
Their  fiune  ran  like  wildfire  throughout  Europe ;  they  were  admired,  read,  and  trao*- 
24 
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was  chosen  one  of  the  Chaplains-in-ordinary  to  the  King,  and  made 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1763,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  death.  In  1764  Bobertson  was  appointed  his  Miyes^ 
ty*s  Historiographer  for  Scotland. 

Worki. — Of  Bobertson's  merits  as  a  preacher  we  have  but  little 
means  of  judging,  as  he  published  but  one  sermon,  and  that  on  a  his- 
torical subject,  The  Situation  of  the  "World  at  Christ's  Appearance. 
This  short  but  able  monograph  still  possesses  decided  value.  In  1758 
appeared  his  first  great  work,  A  History  of  Scotland  under  Queen 
Mary  and  James  VI.  (I.  of  England).  It  established  immediately  the 
author's  reputation  as  a  historian.  The  History  of  Charles  V.  ap- 
peared in  1769,  and  the  History  of  America  in  1777.  Bobertson's 
last  work.  An  Historical  Disquisition  Concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  based  upon  Major  Bennell's  Memoirs  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan,  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance  through  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  the  present  century. 

XerUa  aa  a  niatorian. — There  baa  been  somo  conflict  of  opinion  aa  to  Robert- 
Bon*s  meritfl  aa  a  historian.  His  works  wore  welcomed  with  almost  unmixed  applause. 
Scarcely  ^i-as  there  a  dissenting  voice  to  bo  heard.  Subsequent  critics,  however,  hare 
not  been  so  unqualified  in  their  praise ;  and  some,  indeed,  have  been  severe  in  their 
strictures.  In  fifcct,  the  only  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  seem  likely  to 
hold  their  own  are  Hume  and  Qibbon, —  the  former,  probably,  beeause  he  has  no  com- 
petitor on  exactly  the  same  ground.  The  modem  school  exacts  of  historians  certain 
ftindaroental  qualities,  without  which  no  one  can  be  accepted ;  and  these  qualities 
are  seal  and  Judgment  in  the  quest  of  original  authorities,  and  fidelity  and  impar- 
tiality of  statement.  The  abaence  of  these  qiulitics  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  any 
graces  of  style  or  depth  of  philosophy.  Judged  by  such  a  test,  then,  Robertson  must 
^be  pronounced  wanting.  Like  Hume,  he  failed  to  consult  state  pi4)ers.  which  were, 
or  might  readily  have  been,  placed  within  his  reach.  Of  his  three  great  works,  the 
History  of  America  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  severely  criticized.  Robertson  haa 
been  blamed  for  his  unwarranted  partiality  towards  the  Spanish  conquerors.  Even 
Lord  Brougham  admits  that  this  is  a  great  stain  upon  the  work.  Robertson^  best 
work  is  his  History  of  Scotland.  His  style  is  here  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his  fiamil- 
iarity  with  this  subject  much  greater  than  with  the  others  which  he  undertook. 

Hia  Style,— VioherXMoix'n  style  was  extremely  admired  in  his  day.  At  present  we 
should  say  that  it  is  too  rhetorical ;  that  it  haa  too  much  of  what  Lamb  called  the 
three-membered  period ;  t.  0.,  a  period  balanced  in  three  phrases,  and  each  phrase 
consiiiting  of  three  predicates.  With  all  his  shortcomings,  however,  Robertson  (and 
the  same  applies  to  his  contemporaries,  Hume  and  Voltaire,) marked  a  new  era  in  the 
writing  of  history.  It  was  evident  that  henceforth  the  historian  was  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  garrulous  or  the  dry  chronicler,  but  that  he  was  expected  to  dis- 
play philosophic  culture.  He  was  not  to  content  himself  with  the  bare  description 
of  events,  but  to  show  the  causal  relations  existing  among  them.  The  historian  was 
to  show  himself  capable  of  seizing  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  a  reign,  and  representing  it  in 
its  essential  features.  The  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Robertson  promi- 
nent among  them,  did  good  service  —  not  so  much  by  the  reaulta  which  they  at- 
tained, aa  by  the  novel  apirit  and  aim  which  they  gate  to  the  itudj. 
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Richard  Watson,  1730-1780,  was  also  a  historian  of  some  note, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  three  already  named. 

WaUoD  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow  and  St.  An- 
draw's ;  he  entered  the  Scottish  Church,  and  finally  became  Princii>al  of  St.  Leonard's. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works,  the  Life  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  Life  of 
Philip  III.  (of  Spain).  These  works  are  written  in  a  graceful  and  spirited  style, 
but  are  not  original,  either  in  tone  ur  in  research.  The  author  followed  Dr.  Robertson 
too  closely  to  be  independent,  and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  prime  necessity 
of  anthentic  contemporary  documents  in  writing  the  history  of  any  period.  HIb 
Philip  II.,  moreover,  has  been  completely  superseded  by  Preecott's  great  work,  so  far 
as  this  last  extends. 

Macpherson. 

James  Macpherson,  1738-1796,  one  of  the  literary  celeb- 
rities of  this  period,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  connec- 
tion witli  the  publication  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 

Macpherson  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  lie  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  and  held  various  political  appointments  under 
the  English  and  East  India  Governments.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
historical  works,  of  comparatively  little  value,  such  as  the  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to  the  House  of  Hanover ;  also  of 
a  reply  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  he  is  almost  ex- 
clusively known  by  his  celebrated  Ossianic  publications. 

History  of  the  Osiianic  Poems. — The  external  history  of  these 
poems  is  briefly  as  follows.  "While  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Graham,  Macpherson  exhibited  to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Doug- 
las, specimens  of  translations  from  Gaelic  poetry  such  as  was  recited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  Home  communicated  these 
to  Blair,  Robertson,  Ferguson,  and  others,  who  encouraged  Macpher- 
son to  publish  his  translations.  Accordingly,  in  1760,  appeared  Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Poetry  Collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
Translated  from  the  Gaelic.  The  work  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  Macpherson  to  extend  his  re- 
searches. This  he  did,  making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  in  com- 
pany with  Lachlan  and  Ewan  Macpherson  and  Capt,  Alexander 
Morrison.  The  materials  thus  collected  were  arranged  and  translated 
by  James  Macpherson  in  the  winter  of  1761-2,  and  were  presented  to 
the  world  shortly  afterwards,  1762  and  1763,  in  the  shape  of  two  Epic 
poems,  Fingal  and  Temora,  purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  Gaclio 
of  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal. 

JEffed  of  the  Publication, — These  two  bpoks  created  a  new  era  in  literature. 
Their  fiune  ran  like  wildfire  throughout  Europe;  they  were  admired,  read,  and  traoa- 
24 
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Uted  into  all  the  leading  langnagee  of  the  continent,  and  were  eagerly  taken  np  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  such  as  Goethe,  Wieland, 
Hume  the  historian,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  rose  in 
opposition,  beaded  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  great  English  lexicographer  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  entire  body  of  poetry  an  imposition,  and  Macpherson  the  originator. 
Erer  since  then  the  contest  has  been  waged  hotly,  with  more  of  vituperation,  it  must 
be  admitted,  than  of  argument  on  either  side.  Dr.  Johnson  was,  as  usual,  thick- 
headedly  obstinate,  and  Macpherson  lost  his  temper. 

State  of  the  Controversy,— Qenenl  opinion  had,  until  recently,  settled  down  in 
&Tor  of  Johnson's  view  of  the  case.  But  of  late  the  matter  has  been  most  carefully 
and  elaborately  InrestigHted  by  the  Highland  Society,  and  by  Dean  Lismore,  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Archibald  McNeil,  and  Rot.  Archibald  Clerk.  The  last  mentioned  has 
lairly  exliansted  the  subject,  at  least  so  far  as  Macpherson's  sincerity  is  concerned. 
Vrom  the  rery  beginning  of  the  controversy,  one  thing  is  evident  — that  neither  Dr. 
Johnson  nor  any  one  of  his  immediate  school  knew  a  word  of  Gaelic,  and  they  were,  for 
tliat  very  reason,  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  They  demanded  direct  evi- 
dence for  or  against  an  allegation  of  forgery  in  a  case  where  nothing  would  answer 
but  the  most  delicate  investigation  by  experts.  The  haste  with  which  they  Jumped 
at  their  conclusions,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  they  enforced  them,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Johnson  in  particular,  and  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  general. 

The  Itesuit. — The  result  of  seventy  years  of  philological  investigation  maybe 
briefly  summed  up  thus :  that  Bfacpherson  did  collect,  on  his  Journey,  a  mass  of  nativs 
poetry,  principally  fh)m  recitation ;  that  he  worked  up  these  fragments  into  shape,  in 
Gaelic,  by  means  of  omissions  and  transposition,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  manu- 
script, which  is  now  extant;  and  that  the  Fingal  and  Temoraare  pretty  close  trans- 
lations from  this  manuscript.  Macpherson's  character  is  thereby  cleared  from  the 
charge  of  imposture,  and  his  work  may  be  Justly  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  literature.  The  task  of  exploring  Gaelic  poetry  has  been  scarcely  begtin,  but  it 
already  promises  much.  The  character  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  itself  is  familiar  to  all, 
and  is  as  unique,  in  its  way,  as  that  of  Iceland  or  of  ancient  India.  It  is  probable 
that  the  connection  between  it  and  Irish  on  the  one  hand  and  Welsh  on  the  other  maj 
jot  be  fully  made  ou^ 

John  Hawkeswortli,  LL.D.,  1715-1773,  is  known  as  one 
of  the  English  classical  Essayists,  ranking  in  that  respect 
with  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Steele. 

Hawkeftworth  was  a  native  of  London.  Ilis  paper,  The  Adventurer 
(1752-1754),  was  continued  for  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  of 
which  he  wrote  seventy.  In  addition  to  tliis,  which  wa.s  his  chief 
literary  work,  he  contributed  to  the  Grcntleman's  Magazine,  edited 
Swift's  Works,  and  wrote  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,  and  other  Plays.  He  was 
also  employed  by  the  Government,  at  a  remuneration  of  X6000,  to  pre- 
pare An  Account  of  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook, 
3  vols.,  4to. 

Sib  John  Hawkins,  1719-1789,  was  a  member  of  the  literary  club 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  centre. 
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B«!ng  in  poBfl«88ion  of  a  largo  fortnne,  and  baring  a  taste  for  literature,  Hawklnf 
beatowt^  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  time  to  pursuit*  of  this  kind.  He  edited  the  com- 
plcte  works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  made  some  contributions  to  Shakespearian  criticism. 
His  chief  work  was  A  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Husic,  5  vola., 
4to.  This  was  an  original  work,  coming  into  competition  with  Dr.  Burney's  great 
work  on  the  same  subject.  The  latter  has  been  much  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
being  written  in  a  more  graceful  style ;  but  the  work  of  Hawkins  U  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely Taluabie  for  it«  accuracy. 

Snt  Joshua  Retxolds,  1723-1792,  celebrated  chiefly  aa  a  painter,  is  also  known  aa 
an  author  by  his  Discourses  on  Painting,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
Discourses  are  ably  written,  but  the  art-theories  whiah  they  set  forth  hare  been  called 
in  question.  Sir  Joshua  was,  next  to  Vandyke,  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  Eng^ 
land.  His  historical  pieces,  however,  are  not  so  succemful.  In  his  manners  Sir  Joebna 
was  extremely  genial ;  ho  enjoyed  thrgaghout  life  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and 
accumulated  a  large  fortune. 

Horace  Walpole. 

Horace  Walpole,  1717-1797,  is  one  of  the  literary  celebri- 
ties of  the  last  century.  Although  he  achieved  no  great 
work  of  his  own,  he  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  fforks  and  the 
personal  affairs  of  others  who  did  achieve  greatness,  that  no 
history  of  the  period  is  complete  which  does  not  include  him 
as  one  of  the  leading  figures. 

Career. — Walpole  was  the  youngest  eon  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
eventually  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford.  After 
figuring  for  a  while  in  politics,  and  holding  for  several  years  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  retired  to  private  life.  Purchasing  a  small  estate  near 
Twickenham,  which  he  called  "  Strawberry  Hill,"  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  decoration  of  the  house  and  grounds  and  to  the  gratification  of 
his  whims.  He  had  a  private  printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill,  wliich 
he  used  in  printing  his  own  works  and  some  others.  The  house  itself 
he  filled  with  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds,  antique  armor,  books,  en- 
gravings, and  articles  of  vertu. 

Character,  —  In  his  personal  character  Walpole  decidedly  affected  the  paradoxi- 
cal. A  royalist  at  heart,  ho  professed  to  be  repuMican,  ercn  hanging  up  in  his  stndy  a 
fac-simile  of  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  title  Jftyor  Charta.  Ostensibly 
shunning  court  life,  he  was  an  eager  collector  of  every  scrap  of  court  gossip.  lie  pro- 
fessed aversion  to  being  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  yet  he  craved  praise,  and  was 
unusually  sensitive  to  criticism.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Macaulay's  sketch 
of  his  life  and  character  is  palpaMy  overdrawn.  Miss  Derry,  who  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  Walpole  intimately,  especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
gives  in  her  Memoirs  a  much  more  favorable  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character. 
Acconling  to  her,  Walpole  was  a  true  and  amiable  friend  to  those  whom  he  really 
liked,  and  his  taste  as  a  collector  was  really  remarkable. 
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Works, — Walpole*!  works  are  not  of  great  importance,  being  all  more  or  leu 
spoiled  by  dilettanteism.  Among  them  are  his  Aedea  Walpoliatue^  or  catalogue  of  his 
lather's  pictures,  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  his  Catalogue  of  Kugrav- 
6r>  (handsomely  illustrated),  his  Castle  of  Otrauto,  a  wild  romance  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  RadcIifTe  and  Lewis  school  of  fiction,  and  the  Mysterious 
Mother,  a  powerful  but  revolting  drama  much,  admired  by  Byron.  Walpole*s  literary 
remains  are  much  more  important  than  the  works  published  during  his  life.  They 
consist  of  his  Correspondence,  first  published  complete  in  1S57,  by  Peter  Cunningham, 
and  his  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  and  the  first  twelve 
of  that  of  George  III.  Both  letters  and  memoirs  are  alike  in  tone,  spicy,  clever,  goa- 
■ipy.  They  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  furnishing  material  for  history,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  too  one-sided  and  prejudiced.  Bnt  they  certainly  give  a  good  insight  into  the 
political,  social  and  literary  feuds  of  the  time,  and  are,  through  their  style  and  caostio 
humor,  among  the  most  entertaining  personal  records  in  the  language. 

John  Wilkes. 

John  Wilkes,  1727-1797,  one  of  the  notorieties  of  English 
politics,  is  known  to  literature  by  his  violent  partisan  writings 
in  The  North  Briton. 

Career. — Wilkes  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  where 
he  acquired  a  life-long  fondness  for  the  classics.  In  1749  he  married 
an  heiress,  and  was  for  a  while  the  centre  of  an  extensive  social  circle. 
But  his  dissipated  hahits  and  immorality  led  to  a  separation.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  politics,  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  also  returned  to  Parliament.  In  1762  he  founded  The  North 
Briton,  in  which  he  attacked  Lord  Bute's  ministry  unsparingly.  No. 
45  of  the  paper  boldly  charged  the  King  with  having  uttered  falsehood. 
His  papers  were  seized  and  he  himself  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on 
a  general  warrant,  but  was  released  by  Chief-Justice  Pratt.  Wilkes  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  re-elected  four  times  by 
the  same  constituency,  but  each  time  rejected  by  the  House.  He  was 
then  elected  Sheriff  of  London,  and  finally  admittecL^  the  House  in 
1774.  During  all  this  stormy  period,  Wilkes  was  looked  upon  by  his 
admirers  as  a  political  martyr.  His  success,  in  fact,  was  due  to  the 
blunders  of  the  Government,  ^is  arrest  on  general  warrant  was 
clearly  unconstitutional,  and  so  also  was  his  rejection  by  the  House. 
Many  were  forced  to  side  with  him,  on  principles  of  abstract  justice, 
who  thoroughly  mistrusted  and  despised  him. 

Conviction  for  Obscenity,  —  While  absent  at  one  time  in  France,  he  was  con- 
victed of  having  published  an  obscene  poem.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Wilkes  was  really 
the  author  of  this  poem.  The  work  was  printed  priratoly,  was  only  begun,  not  finished, 
and,  according  to  Wilkes's  itatement,  not  a  copy  of  this  fragment  was  erer  dis- 
tiibnted.  In  no  legal  sense,  therefore,  can  he  be  said  to  have  published  the  work. 
%hB  copy  on  which  the  OoTenunent  accusation  rested  was  stolea  firam  1^  ofllce.    Id 
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looking  iMkCk  npon  the  entire  Wilkee  trouble  it  certainly  seems  that  the  EngUsh  Got> 
emment  was  bent  upon  titultifying  itselt 

Works.  —  Wilkes  merits  some  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in  virtue 
of  bis  articles  in  The  North  Briton,  and  of  his  Collected  Speeches,  published  by  himself 
in  1786.  Ills  Letters  to  his  Daughter  was  published  in  1804,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
and  his  General  Correspondence  in  18(X>.  He  i>o8sessed  a  sharp,  incisive  style,  and 
nnparaileled  audacity.  The  chief  interest  of  his  writings,  however,  lies  not  so  much 
in  their  intrinsic  excellence  as  in  the  political  tempest  which  they  aroused. 

**  Wilkes  had,  till  very  lately,  been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  proCBme,  licen- 
tious,  and  agreeable  rakes  about  town.  lie  was  a  man  of  taste,  reading,  and  engag- 
ing manners.  His  sprightly  conversation  was  the  delight  of  the  groen>rooms  and 
taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  sufficiently  under  restraint  to 
abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  amours  and  from  breaking  Jests  on  the 
New  Testament.  Ilis  expensive  debaucheries  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chance  as  a  political  ad> 
venturer.  In  Parliament  he  did  not  succeed.  His  speaking,  though  pert,  was  feeble, 
and  by  no  means  interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to  make  them  forget  his  face, 
which  was  so  hideous  that  the  caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter 
him.    As  a  writer  he  made  a  better  figure."  — Macaulay. 

Jamis  Ralph,  1762,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  went 

in  1724  to  London  in  company  with  Franklin,  and  thde  led  a  some- 
what irregular  life  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  dramatist,  and  poet 

Ralph  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  **  bought  off"  by  Walpole,and 
on  the  acrcsision  of  George  III.  received  a  pen<«ion.  The  titles  of  his  poetical  pieces 
are  the  following:  The  Muse's  Address  to  the  King,  an  Ode;  The  Terror  of  Death,  a 
Poem ;  Might,  a  Poem  ;  Clarinda,  or  the  Fair  Libi-rtine,  a  Poem ;  The  Law  of  Liberty, 
a  Poem :  The  Fushitmable  Lady,  a  Comedy :  Fall  of  the  Eail  of  Essex,  a  Tragedy  ;  The 
lAwyer's  Feast,  a  Farce ;  The  Astrologer,  a  Cotnedy.  Fnuiklin  tried  to  dissuade  Ralph 
f^om  attempting  poetry,  which  was  evidently  not  his  vocation,  but  "  ho  continued 
scribbling  verses  till  Pope  cured  him."  The  dose  which  is  supposed  to  liave  wrought 
tills  cure,  was  the  following  lines  from  the  Dunciad: 

**  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Balph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
And  makes  night  hideous :  answer  him,  ye  owls." 

The  Groans  of  Germany,  a  political  pamphlet,  had  a  large  sale,  fifteen  thousand  copies. 
The  Case  of  Authors  by  Pr(»fe«sion,  or  Tho  Case  Stated  in  regard  to  Booksellers, 
the  Stage,  and  the  Public,  was  an  essay  of  considerable  merit  and  of  sober  sense. 
Ralph  wrote  also  A  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anno,  and  George  I.,  which  is  commended  by  Fox. 

Abraham  Tucker,  1705-1774,  was  bom  in  London,  and  studied 
at  Oxford.  lie  purchased  a  country-seat  near  IX)rking,  in  1727,  and 
resided  there  in  retirement  till  his  death.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  is  known  by  one  only.  The  Light  of  Nature.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  usually  in  several  volumes.  It  is  a 
metaphysical  work,  but  is  discursive  and  entertaining,  and  waj«  greatly 
admired  by  Paley  and  Mackintosh,  Palcy  acknowledging  himself  in- 
24* 
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debted  to  Tucker  for  some  of  his  best  thoughts,  and  especiallj  for  his 
illustrations  of  abstract  truth. 

SoA3££  Jenyns,  1704-1787,  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  for  nearly 
fortj  years  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  noted  as  a  wit  and 
conversationist,  and  was  the  author  of  several  poems  and  a  number  of 
religious  and  political  essays. 

Jenyns's  two  most  noted  works  are  bJf  Tree  Inquiry  Into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  pnb- 
lished  in  1757,  and  his  View  of  the  Internal  Eridcnce  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  in 
1776.  In  the  iutorral  between  these  two  worlds,  Jenyiis  had  been  conrerted  from 
■cepticisin,  and  the  latter  work  was  intended  by  the  author  to  counteract  the  former. 
Neither  can  be  said  to  have  any  permanent  value.  During  the  American  .Revolution 
Jenyns  published  a  Tract  on  American  Taxation,  in  which  he  defended  the  right  and 
expediency  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  independent  Parlli^ 
ment.    His  complete  works,  with  a  biography,  were  published  io  1790,  4  vols.,  8va 

Karnes. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames,  1696-1782,  has  an  honorable 
place  in  literature  by  his  essay  on  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
which  has  a  permanent  value,  and  is  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  that  subject. 

Kames  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  He  studied  law  and 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and,  in  1763,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Justiciary.  He  published  a  number  of  legal  treatises  and 
pamphlets  of  value.  Apart  from  these,  his  fame  as  a  writer  resta  upon 
the  work  already  named.  The  Elements  of  Criticism,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  17G2,  and  has  nm  through  fourteen  or  fifteen  editions  down 
to  the  present  day.  Although  much  in  it  haa  been  discarded,  the  work 
is  still  freely  used  and  approved. 

**The  Elements  of  Criticism,  considered  as  the  first  iystematical  attempt  to  investi- 
gate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  possesses,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
defects,  both  in  point  of  tuste  and  of  philoaophy,  infinite  merits,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  literary  wonder  by  those  who  know  how  small  a  portion  of  his  time  it 
was  possible  fur  the  author  to  allot  to  the  composition  of  it,  amidst  the  imperious  and 
mnltilkrious  duties  of  a  most  active  and  useful  life.**  —  Duffold  SUwart. 

James  Harris,  1709-1780,  is  known  as  the  author  of  Hermes,  an 
ingenious  work  on  Language  and  Grammar. 

Harris  was  a  nephew  of  Shaftesbury  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  occupied 
Tarious  civil  offices  of  high  ditttinction.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  was 
particularly  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  chief  publications  are  the 
following :  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Language  and  UnlTersal 
Grammar ;  The  Spring,  a  Pastoral ;  Philosophical  Arrangements ;  Philologloal  Inqui- 
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rlei;  Treatises  on  Art,  Music,  PaintiDg,  and  Poetiy,  etc.    Harris's  Hermes  is  his  best 
work,  and  is  even  yet  often  quoted. 

David  Fordtck,  1711-1751,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  graduate  of  Marischal 
College,  in  which  inatitution  he  was  afterwards  ProfeMor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He 
was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  on  his  return  from  a  continental  tour,  in  1761, 
at  the  age  of  forty.  He  wrote  Dialogues  concerning  Education,  2  vols,  8vo ;  The- 
odorus,  a  Dialogue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching;  Elvments  of  Moral  Philosophy ; 
The  Temple  of  Virtue,  a  Dream.  —  Jamu  Fordtcb,  D.  D.,  1720-1796,  was  a  brother  of 
David  Fordyce,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Aberdeen  and  a  graduate  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege. He  was  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London.  He  published,  be- 
sides sevorul  S4.'rmons  and  Poems,  Addressee  to  Young  Men ;  Character  and  Conduct 
of  the  Female  Sex ;  Sermons  to  Young  Women.    The  last  is  the  one  best  known. 

JoHir  Brown,  D.D.,  1716-1760,  was  a  writer  on  theological  and  general  snbjecti, 
whose  works  had  an  extensive  circulation  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His 
publications  are  the  following:  An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the 
Times ;  Essays  on  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics ;  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  Music ; 
Honor,  a  Poem ;  A  Defence  of  Pitt.  The  reply  to  Shaftesbury  was  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pope  and  Warburton,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  The  work  first 
named  passed  through  several  editions  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Dr.  Brown  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity. 

Snt  JoH!r  Hill,  M.  D.,  1716-1775,  originally  an  apothecary,  wrote  many  books,  on 
Almost  all  sorts  of  subjects,  medicine,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
dramas,  novels,  etc.  The  Essays  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  History  are  considered 
his  best.  He  managed  to  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Garrick,  and  to  make 
himself  generally  notorious.  "  A  large  volume  might  be  written  on  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  affording  a  complete  history  of  literary  quack- 
ery, every  branch  of  which  he  punned  with  a  greater  contempt  for  character  than 
perhaps  any  man  in  our  time.*'  —  Chtdmerft  Biog.  DicL 

JosEPK  Spence,  169^1768,  is  now  known  almost  exclusively  by 
his  Anecdotea. 

Spence  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  In  the  Church  of  England.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent  as  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
UlMin  hiA  return  hn  was  appoint<>d  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford,  and  subse- 
quently prel»endary  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Spence  vras  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  eosays,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Polymetis,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Agreement  between  the  Ancient  Poets  and  the  Ancient  Artists,  and  an  Essay  on 
Pope's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey.  Sp<'nce*s  valuable  collection  of  Anecdotes  of  Books 
and  Men  was  not  published  until  1820,  although  it  had  been  previously  used  in  manu- 
script by  Warton,  Johnson,  and  others. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1730-1786,  a  distinguished  critic  of 
the  last  century,  has  secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place 
in  English  literature  by  his  valuable  labors  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  Chaucer. 
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Tyrwliitt  woa  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford, 
lie  vfiw  LInder-Socretury  of  War  in  1756,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
(Jonimoiirt  from  17G2  to  170S;  also,  Curator  of  the  BritLsk  Museum. 
Tho  lju*t  ciglit  yearn  of  his  life  were  spent  in  literary  retirement.  Mr. 
Xyrwhitt  ]nibiiHhed  several  learned  work.^,  Latin  and  English,  but  is 
now  known  almost  excluHively  by  his  labors  on  Chaucer. 

Tyrwhltt*!  iHlltio  of  The  Canterbury  Talcs,  1775-78,  waa  the  first  terions  and  cndit- 
abl«  attempt  tu  roet-uo  any  iiartof  tho  Itiztof  Chaucer  from  the  shockingly  a)rnipt 
■taio  lu  which  It  had  apitourcd  iu  the  carlu-r  editions.  Nothing  is  more  disgracefnl  to 
JCngllNh  s«-hular*hip  than  the  lung-coutiuund  neglect  on  tills  subject ;  the  greatest  poet 
In  tho  lauguago,  U'ture  Shakespearf,  rc-nialning'for  four  centuries  almust  unintelligi- 
ble for  want  of  prvip^r  editing.  Tyrwhitt,  by  his  edition  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  did 
an  immenHH  sorTice,  by  showing  wliat  a  mine  of  wealth  hero  lay  hidden.  The  rein 
thus  oim>ii<h1  haM  l>eeu  followed  up  by  other  explorers.  But  we  still  lack  a  really  good 
text  of  England's  fimt  great  poet. 

Thomas  Lrlaxp,  D.  D..  1722-17&5,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  gradnate  of  Trinity 
Cullrgt*,  of  that  city,  lie  wad  an  eloquent  preacher  and  writer,  but  is  chiefly  known 
In  literature  as  a  translutor.  *'  Lelund's  Demosthenes"  is  (amiliar  to  school-boys  to 
tho  preiirnt  day.  Dr.  Inland's  Tnuulution  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  is  aschoU 
arly  |M«rfurnmner.  and  Upsides  Its  accuracy  possesses  great  literary  merit.  It  was 
orliiinally  publiiditHl  in  sumptuous  style,  in  3  rols.,  4to.  £«>me  of  Leland's  other  works 
are  tho  following:  The  Oration^  of  .¥;sviiinos  and  Demasthoncs  on  the  Crown,  trana- 
lated  into  KngliMli.  with  notes  ;  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip,  King  of  Mace- 
don.  '-  voIn.,  4to ;  Di.«sertations  on  the  rrinciplet  of  Human  Eloquence ;  History  of  Ira> 
land,  3  Ttds.,  4to,  etc. 


CiiaiST\>i>nRR  SXAET,  1723-1770.  the  well-known  classical  scholar  and  translator, 
a  ntudeut  and  Fellow  of  Canil>ridg<*.  The  latter  |>art  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by 
iniemprrttnit>.  and  it*  natur.il  atiendAnt.  prnvrty.  He  died  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
Court  of  the  Kin»:*!(  IWiich.  His  princi|Ml  works  are  the  Hilllad,  a  sattrr  against  8ir 
John  11  ill.  and  (hopn^e  tr:4n>latiou»of  lIorai*eai.d  Tha'drus.  Sniart*s  Horace, although 
not  iialii«f>U)^  tlic  denianvU*  of  pre«i>nt  t:ehoIar>hip.  1ul»  long  l>e(n  and  continnes  to  l« 
the  fAvorite  "  ctib  "  or  **  pony  "  for  ea<'h  vmvessiTe  geiuTati-  n  of  tfcho^^l-boys.  Saiart 
al«t>  trannl.-tted  into  verve  the  IValms  of  David  and  The  ParaMrs  of  ChrisL 

Willi  i«  {i\iiTii.  D.  D„  i:il-17S7.  a  grtduat^^  of  Oxford  and  a  di^itary  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Kni^Und.  i*  known  chiefly  l>y  his  TransUtiouA  ^-f  L^'npcus  on  the  SobliBM,  Th«- 
ey«luK>ft'»  llmtory  ^f  the  [Vloivmn<«iAU  War.  and  Xi-nofbon's  ULttory  of  Qreoca. 

>\  iiit*«  MriM^^tn.  lii^'^TTi.X  a  l^^arned  jur;*:,  is  kn^wn  to  general  literatare  1^  a 
^ftoiK.  Thr  ilrv-.tt  l'e.j-,>rT.iao*'  of  a  K.'!'i:.-  ^:*  l-.f-\  of  mh.-h  more  than  coe  hoadred 
ih.MiNiud  e*'ri.'*  *.r\^  *  :.i  t<:«tvn  ITio  A'i  iT*-.:  —  Waxria  Xcui tts.  17KV1TM, 
>Mk!i  A  i^M»  of  ih-  ;  r:o..i  v.i.  *r.^i.  *:k-  ».>  U:'.'^r,  a  ;ur-.*t.  H*  i:T*>i.  bow^rir,  chiefly 
tn  ivtiivuuiii.  rt-  a  a.  X  :  •  V  a'.'^:f  :.  '.:,•  i.-r  x  iir<-.:-.:5.  \U  »kccva  suiiN  by  h:* 
lett^i-*  on  x;»ru  e.*  *v.\-  v:*  *v.,l  I  j  ^.  »  TrA;  >:jk:;.as.  "  Mfla-.th's  L«tt<rs"  was  «cce 
a  M»oiV  til  litvAt  .i:rj.»".l,  «>  .h  ev ,-.->*•  *'.t  «j4  ifxi^^vt^l  t**  ry*J  wfc'  pcvA^sed  to  N» 
atN^itauiti^l  With  iv.-.v  '.it  r»:--r«L  M;  .x  :h  tr&:ij.U:«d  Pi.rj*  Le Cen^ Cj>.rcn>*»  Let> 
term  aud  v'u-^tx*"*  c*»^v>  .  c  FT;^-.i*\.;  a;  i  0:i  Age.  Be  p^t::*hTa  mcm9  other  wcrfc^ 
Vttt  h\*  Uwtr*  ar.d  b;»  TTw=4*.a;.  -«  f-.^  F.^ay  aai  a.-«ro  az«  Iht  chsst  Ba  Uf«4 
t«>  bu  aia«;;«ih  y>Mr.  aa£  was  ^r^Cy  :«sp««;t«4. 
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**  William  Helmotb,  Esq.,  waa  a  most  elegant  and  distinguished  writer, '  near  half  an 
age  with  every  good  man's  praise.'  Ills  translations  of  Cicoro  and  Pliny  will  speak 
for  him  while  Romiin  and  Knglish  eloquence  cau  be  united.  Mr.  Molmoth  is  a  happy 
example  of  the  mild  influence  of  learning  on  a  cultivated  mind;  I  mean  of  that 
Ipaming  which  is  declared  to  bo  the  aliment  of  youth  and  the  delight  or  the  consola- 
tion of  declining  years.  Who  would  not  envy  the  'fortunate  old  man'  his  most  fin- 
ished  translation  and  comment  on  TuUy's  Cato?  or,  rather,  who  would  not  rejoice  in 
the  refined  and  mellowed  pleasures  of  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  and  so  liberal  a 
§choltirV'—Pur$uiU  of  LUeratun, 

JonK  LooAX,  1748-178S,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  minister  In  the  Scottish 
Church,  but  left  his  congregation  and  removed  to  London.  There  he  became  a  con* 
tributor  to  the  £u);li^h  Review,  and  the  author  of  several  works.  The  best  known 
are:  Essay  on  the  Manners  of  Asia;  Review  of  the  rrincipal  Charges  against  War- 
ren Hastings  (pronounced,  by  Macaulay,  "of  great  ability'');  two  volumes  of  8er> 
mons,  and  one  volume  of  Poems. 

**The  sermons  of  Logaq,  though  not  so  exquisitely  polished  as  those  of  Blair,  pot- 
seas  in  a  high  degree  the  animated  and  pauionato  expression  of  Maasillon  and  Atteiv 
bury." — Dr.  Anderson. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  1742-1 786,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  son 
of  George  Stuart,  Profcasor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Gilbert 
Stuart  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  but  of  an  extremely  unhappy  dis- 
position. Ilis  life  appears  to  have  been  frittered  away  in  literary 
quarrels  or  wasted  away  in  dissipation.  He  was  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Smellie  in  the  old  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Keview.  One  of  the 
many  objects  of  his  envy  and  dislike  was  Dr.  Bobertson,  the  historian. 

Stuart's  principal  works  are :  A  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  A  View  of  the  Society  of  Europe  in  its  Progress  fmm  Rudeness  to 
Refinement,  and  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  till 
the  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  In  this  last  work  he  intentionally  took  a  view  of  Mary'i 
conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Robertson.  Stuart  waa  pronounced  by  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  to  be  "  a  very  able,  though  somewhat  impetuous,  Inquirer  into  the  earliw 
parts  of  our  history.** 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Lord  George  Lyttelton,  1708-1773,  is  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  essay,  of  permanent  value,  on  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  proving  from  it  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Lyttelton  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament 
with  prospects  of  a  brilliant  career.  After  a  brief  experience  of  po- 
litical life,  however,  he  resigned  liis  office,  that  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Lyttelton  employed  his  leisure  in  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  early  productions 
are  Letters  firom  a  Persian  in  England  to  hii  Friend  in  Ispahan ;  Prosreaa  of  Lore,  a 
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Poem ;  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Lady  Lately  Deceased  (liii  wife).  The  Pereian  Let- 
ten  are  mentioned  Tory  slightingly  by  the  critics  of  the  day.  The  Monody  is  often 
quoted,  and  nsually  with  respect.  His  next  production,  Obserrations  on  the  Conver- 
sion and  Apostlcflhip  of  St.  Paul,  is  still  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  This 
beautiful  monograph  is  an  ingenious  and  unanswerable  argument  fur  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  was  another  work  on  which  Ly  ttlcton  expended 
much  labor.  It  shows  learning  and  study,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical characters  introduced,  but  is  now  generally  considered  dull  and  prolix.  His 
most  elaborate  performance  was  A  Uistory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.,  4  vols.,  4to.  '*  It 
is  heavy  and  prolix,  but  trustworthy,  and  contains  searching  investigations  into  the 
laws,  policy,  character,  and  events  of  that  reign."  —  Chancellor  Kent 

Geobge  P8ALMANAZAB,  1679-1763,  wa8  a  literary  impostor,  about 
whoee  real  name  and  origin  there  is  some  doubt. 

Psalmanazar  is  supposed  to  hare  been  born  in  the  south  of  France.  At  the  age  of 
•ixteen,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  parsing  himself  off  for  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. He  assumed  the  name  given  above,  invented  a  Formosan  language,  and  trans- 
lated the  Church  Catechism  into  it.  He  also  wrote  an  imaginary  description  of  his 
island,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  impostures  as  to  deceive  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  became  penitent,  con- 
fessed his  impostures,  and  led  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  studious  and  blameless  life. 
Ue  wrote  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa ;  Dialogue  between  a 
Japanese  and  a  Formosan ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Objections  against  George  Psalmana- 
■ar  of  Formosa,  with  his  Answer,  etc.  In  his  later  days,  he  associated  much  with 
Dr.  Johnson. 

"  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  penitent  impostor, 
George  Psalmanaxar,  who,  after  poring  all  day,  in  an  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios 
of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  Fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with  literary  and 
theological  conreraation  at  an  ale-house  in  the  city.*'  —  Macaulay. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  1717-1806,  known  in  her  later  days  as 
Mr8.  Carter,  as  was  the  custom  in  England  with  single 
ladies  after  reaching  a  matronly  age,  was  celebrated  for  her 
classical  scholarship. 

Mrs.  Carter  received  from  her  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  a 
thorough  training  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  slic  mode 
herself  familiar  with  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Spanish.  She  pub- 
lished an  Ode  to  Wisdom,  and  a  volume  of  Poems ;  and  she  translated 
into  English  an  Italian  work.  Explanation  of  Newton's  Philosophy 
for  the  Use  of  Ladies.  The  work  which  gained  her  most  eclat  was  a 
translation  of  Epictetus,  which,  in  Warton's  opinion,  "  exceeds  the 
original."  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Carter's  talents  and 
echolarahip.    "  I  have  composed  a  Greek  epigram  to  Eliza,  and  think 
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she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  oh  many  languages  as  Lewis  le  Grand/' 
—  Johnson,  Upon  hearing  a  lady  commended  for  her  learning,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  '*  A  man  is,  in  gcnend,  better  pleased  when  he  has  a  good 
dinner  ui)on  his  table,  than  when  liis  wile  talks  Greek.  My  old  friend 
Mr8.  Carter  could  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus  from 
the  Greek.'*  On  another  occai*ion,  speaking  of  some  eminent  scholar, 
he  said,  "Sir,  he  is  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  England,  except  Eliza- 
beth Carter."  There  was  nothing  of  the  pedant,  however,  about  this 
excellent  woman.  She  was  as  much  distinguished  by  her  modesty 
and  piety,  and  by  the  quiet  elegance  of  her  conversation,  as  by  her 
learning. 

Lady  Mary  Montagu. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  1690-1762,  is  connected 
i  bout  equally  with  the  age  of  Pope  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
fc)he  fills  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of  the  times,  by 
the  distinguished  part  which  she  played  in  social  and  diplo- 
matic circles,  by  her  intelligent  and  philanthropic  eflforts  in 
the  matter  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  and  by  her  Let- 
ters, which  have  become  a  valuable  part  of  literary  history. 

Career. — Lady  ^lary  Wortley  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston.  Her  husband  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Turkey,  Lady 
Mary  accompanied  him,  and  wrote  to  her  friends  at  home  a  series  of 
Letters,  which  were  surreptitiously  published  in  1763,  and  permanently 
established  the  writer's  fame. 

Character  and  Writhigs.  —  Lady  Mary  was  a  noted  wit,  and  her  honso  was  « 
mecting-plucc  fur  mi-n  uf  h'tters  aiw.l  t'lU'^liion.  Sho  was  at  one  time  very  intimate  with 
Pope,  but  afterwunld  qunrrcilcU  witli  liiiii  and  became  the  object  of  his  satire.  She 
published  durinp;  her  lifetime  some  iK>cmfl  and  a  few  essays,  which  have  fallen  into 
atter  neglect.  As  a  writer  »he  is  known  to  tlie  pnblic  solely  by  her  Letters.  These 
are  full  of  the  gosi^ip  and  scandal  of  the  day,  witty  in  descriptions,  shrewd,  and  eaay 
both  in  stylo  and  morals.  Thry  are  the  Englit*h  counterpart  uf  Madame  de  Sdrigne's 
colebratefl  letters,  but  are  shrewder  and  more  forcihlf,  and  also  more  sarcastic.  As 
specimens  of  epistolary  style  they  are  among  the  l»est  in  English  literature. 

A  J^hilnnthropiat. —  Lady  Mary's  name  must  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  as  that 
of  a  public  iHtnefactor.  Sho  was  the  moans  of  introducing  into  England  the  Turkish 
practice  of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  boldly  subjecting  her  own  children  to  the  then 
dreaded  operation.  It  was  not  until  Jcnncr  introduced  the  still  better  system  of 
Taccination  that  her  benefacUon  was  superseded. 

Mbs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  1720-1800,  belongs  almost  equally  to 
the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  to  that  of  Ck)wper. 
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Mn.  Montagn  was  the  daaghter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  and  was  by  marrUge  cousin  of 
the  celebrated  Ladj  Mary  Montagu.  Mrs.  Montagu's  husband,  Edwanl  Montagu,  died 
in  1775,  leaving  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  largo  furtune.  Uer  house  became  the  centre  of 
literature  and  fashion.  Her  soirfes  were  thronged  with  all  the  literary  notabilities  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Montagu  herself  was  noted  for  her  conversational  powers,  but  she  pro- 
duced little  ill  the  way  of  autbonthip.  ller  only  work  of  repute  is  an  Essay  on  Shake- 
q>eare,  written  in  reply  to  Toltaire.  It  is  good  as  a  refutation  of  Voltaire's  flippancy, 
but  has  scarcely  any  positire  merit  of  its  own.  The  Letters  of  Bfrs.  Montagu,  in  two 
parts,  were  published  after  her  death.  They  are  llTely,  "  gossipy  "  efftiaiona,  and  form 
Apart  of  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 

Mrs.  Hutxk  Chapoxb,  1727-1801,  showed  at  the  age  of  nine  a  decided  taste  for  lite- 
rary pursuits.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Chapone  at  the  house  of  Richardson 
the  novelist  Mrs.  Chapone  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  for  half  a  century 
the  intimate  firiend  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  She  published  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind ;  Letters  to  a  New  Married  Lady ;  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Terse. 

Sn  James  Po&m,  1720-1786,  was  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1747 
to  1762,  besides  diplomatic  service  at  other  Courts.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence, and  wrote  several  valuable  works :  Observations  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  Govern- 
ment, and  Manners  of  the  Turks;  The  Plague  at  Constantinople  ;  Astronomical  and 
physical  Observationf  in  Asia,  etc.  His  grandson  published,  in  1854,  Turkey,  its  Hi»> 
tory  and  Progress,  baaed  upon  Sir  James's  Journal  and  correspondence. 

Munchausen's  Travels. 

Munchausen's  Travels  are  worthy  of  note  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  The  history  of  this  singular  work 
is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  work  itself. 

Budolph  Erich  Baspe  was  a  learned  Grerman,  connected  at  one  time 
with  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gottingcn,  afterwards  a  Professor 
at  Cassel,  and  Keeper  of  the  antique  gems  and  medals  belonging  to  the 
Elector  of  Hesse.  Being  detected  in  a  theft  of  some  of  the  treasures 
committed  to  his  keeping,  Baspe  fled  to  England.  There  he  fell  into 
want,  and  finally,  in  order  to  earn  his  bread,  he  became  a  waiter  in  a 
Grerman  coffee-house.  While  in  this  humble  position,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  the  curious  literary  work  which  has  been 
named,  and  he  has  thus  become  famous,  though  his  connection  with  it 
has  only  of  late  been  fuUy  known. 

Tfie  Story  of  Munchausen,  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  certain 
Baron  Munchausen  was  living  in  the  Electorate  of  Uanorer.  lie  had  been  engaged 
in  early  life  in  the  Russian  service  against  tho  Turks,  and  had  experienced  many  wild 
adventures.  lie  was  a  rollicking.  Jovial  fellow,  fond  of  the  chose  and  of  good  cheer, 
famous  for  his  hospitality  and  for  his  endless  supply  of  capital  stories.  When  the 
good  baron  had  any  guests  who  were  given  to  drawing  the  long  bow,  he  sometimes 
quietly  punished  them  by  telling  stories  of  his  own  experience  tar  transcending  any- 
thing of  theirs,  and  told  so  gravely  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  when  he  was  in 
Mmest  and  when  he  was  poking  ton  at  his  auditors. 
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Origin  and  Cftaracter  of  tJie  WorJe.  —  Raspo  had  often  b<»en  at  the  Baron*t 

table,  unU  heard  many  of  ihcso  marvellous  tales.  W  hen  leaihng  his  miHcrable  life  in 
Ix)n(lon,  he  bcthou;^ht  himself  of  those  stories,  and  wrote  out  some  of  them  firom 
memory  for  publication.  The  publication  being  successful,  he  prepared  a  second  and 
a  third  edition,  each  time  enlarging  and  adding  to  the  stock,  from  his  own  invention 
as  well  as  from  memory,  until  The  Travels  of  Uaron  Munchausen  became  a  really 
curious  and  unique  book,  hardly  inferior  to  Swift's  Travels  of  Gulliver.  It  has  been 
translated  into  a  great  many  languages,  and  has  passed  through  almost  innumerable 
editions.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor6.  Soon 
after  its  first  appearance,  its  republication  in  (iUttingcn  was  attempted,  but  Munchau- 
sen,  who  was  then  living,  began  legal  proceedings  and  6to}iped  the  publication.  The 
Baron  died  in  17U7.  llaspe's  book  was  first  published  in  London  in  1785.  The  two 
most  striking  of  these  stories  are  that  of  the  sounds  which  were  frozen  up  and  after- 
wards thawed  out,  and  that  of  the  cherry-stone  shot  into  a  stag's  head,  which  sprouted 
and  grew  up  into  a  tree. 

Jonathan  Scott,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  Orientalist,  Persian  Secretary  to  Warren  Has- 
tings,  translated  many  beautiful  things  from  the  Arabic  and  the  Persian:  Bahar- 
Danush,  a  romance  from  the  Persian ;  Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters,  from  the  Arabic 
and  the  Persian  ;  Ferishta's  History  of  the  Dekkan,  etc. 

Robert  Wood,  171G-1771,  is  kncwn  by  his  work  on  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec. 

Wood  wad  bom  at  Riverstown,  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1759  Chatham 
made  him  Under-Secretary  of  State,  which  post  he  held  for  many  years.  lie  travelled 
in  the  East,  and  published  by  far  the  best  descriptions  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
given  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities:  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  with  fifty-seven  Plates; 
The  Ruins  of  Ikuilbec,  with  furty-six  Plates;  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  Troaa, 
folio.  These  works,  particularly  those  on  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  were  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  plates,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
descriptions;  and  these  qualities,  added  to  the  wonderful  character  of  the  antiquitiea 
themselves,  caused  the  works  to  produce  a  profound  impression. 

LoED  George  Axsox,  1C37-1762,  is  celebrated  for  his  Voyage  Round  the  World,  a 
work  not  written  by  himself,  but  compiled  from  his  papers  and  published  under  his 
direction.  Anson's  Voyngo  was  a  work  of  great  repute  in  its  day,  and  according  to  tbo 
Edinburgh  Review  "it  is  still  about  the  most  delightful  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted."    It  was  published  in  1740-44. 

Jonir  Bell,  1691-1780,  a  Scotch  traveller,  published  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg  In 
Russia  to  Divers  Parts  of  Asia,  2  vols.,  4to,  17G3,  of  which  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view says  it  is  "  the  be.ot  model  fur  travel-writing  in  the  English  language." 

Captain  James  Cook,  1728-1779,  was  a  famous  English  navigator,  who  was  killed  In 
a  quarrel  with  the  natives  at  Owyhee,  Sandwich  Islands.  Ilis  Voyages  are  tho  most 
Doted  of  all  tho«e  undertaken  by  the  British.  The  account  of  them,  made  up  from 
his  notes,  was  publi:ilie<l  by  the  Admiralty  in  8  vols ,  4to,  richly  ornamented  with 
plates  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

David  Daletmple.  Ix)rd  ITailes,  1726-1792,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  lawyer  of 
repute,  and  an  industrious  historian  and  antiquary.    His  chief  publication  was  An- 
26  T 
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nals  of  Scotland:  it  is  a  standard  work  on  that  enbject.— Alkxaztdkb  Dalkthpls, 
1737-1808,  brother  of  Lord  Iloiles,  was  hydrograpJjcr  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
afterwards  to  tho  Admiralty,  and  is  especially  known  for  his  seal  in  collecting  and 
publishing  authentic  accounts  of  Voyages  to  tho  South  Scus.— Jonx  Daletmple,  Earl 
of  Stair,  d.  17f9,  wrote  much  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy  and 
affairs  of  State :  The  State  of  the  National  Debt ;  State  of  the  Public  Debts ;  Limits 
of  OoTernmcnt  Interference  with  the  East  India  Company,  etc— Sm  JoH5  Dalrtmplk, 
1726-1810,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  wrote  many  works  on  political  sub- 
jects: A  Qenenil  History  of  Funded  Property  in  Great  Britain;  The  Policy  of  BnUils 
In  a  Nation ;  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. 

Bruce    the  Traveller. 

James  Bruce,  1730-1794,  a  Scotchman,  descended  from 
the  royal  house  of  Bruce,  lias  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
traveller  and  a  writer  of  travels. 

While  residing  at  Algiers  as  British  Consul,  it  was  proposed  to  Bruce 
that  he  should  explore  the  antiquities  of  Barbary.  Having  spent  a 
year  and  more  in  this  work,  he  next  vL«dtcd  Baalbec  and  Palmyra. 
Then  he  made  a  jouniey  into  Aby:<sinia  to  discover  the  source  of  tho 
Nile.  Having  discovered  the  soJirce  of  the  Blue  Nile,  in  doing  which 
he  encountered  many  dangers  and  hardships,  he  returned  to  England 
and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries,  in  5  vols.,  4to. 

••  Who  has  not  heard  of  Bruce,—  the  romantic,  the  intrepid,  the  indefHtigable  Brucof 
His  tale  was  once  suKpectod ;  but  suitpiciun  has  sunk  into  acquiescence  of  its  truth. 
A  more  enterprising,  light,  Imt  lion-hearted  tmvellcr  never  left  hin  native  hills  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  purposes  as  those  which  Bruce  accomplished/' — Dibdin. 

Joseph  Edmottdson, 178G,  is  one  of  tlie  celebrated  antiquaries  of  England.    Ilis 

publications  are  numerous  and  elaborate,  and  are  tlio  mure  remarkable  from  tho  fact 
that  he  was  originally  a  barber,  without  the  advantages  of  early  education.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  works :  A  Complete  Do<lj  of  Heraldry,  2  vols  ,  fol. ;  Pedigrea 
of  the  English  Peers,  G  vols.,  fol.;  Companion  to  the  Peerage  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ire- 
land, 8vo;  Historical  Account  of  the  Grevillo  Family,  8vo,etc. 

Sm  Joseph  Atlofte,  1700-1781,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  highly  distinguished  aa 
an  antiquary.  There  are  no  independent  publications  of  his  own,  but  he  aided  largely 
in  several  other  important  works.  lie  completed  Mozart's  Calendar  of  Ancient  Char- 
ters, aided  in  the  publication  of  Thorp's  Registrum  Roffense,  and  of  the  Yetusta 
Slunumcnta,  and  wrote  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey  for  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  He  contributed  papers 
also  to  the  Archieologia.    Gough  styles  Ayloffo  tho  Montfaucon  of  England. 

William  Oldts,  1696-1761,  was  a  xealons  collector  of  books,  and  was  indefktigablo 
in  the  cause  of  Knt;li)«h  bibliography.  lie  was  librarian  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  Briti«h  Librnrian,  a  ]»ibliographical  work,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are 
the  only  publications  of  his  generally  known.  The  style  of  this  latter  is  heavy,  bat  it 
abounds  in  curioos  iuformatioiL. 
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Richard  Farxxii,  D.  D.,  1735-1769,  a  learned  dirine  of  tbo  Church  of  England,  made 
himself  fnmoua  hj  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  old  books,  and  by  the  publication 
of  An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  essay  Farmer  undertakes  to 
prove,  by  a  citation  of  examples,  that  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  Shakespeare 
had  was  derived  from  translations,  not  from  reading  the  original  authors. 

JoHx  Fell,  1735-1797,  was  a  Diraenting  minister,  and  a  classical  teacher.  He  wrote 
Demoniacs,  and  Idolatry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  criticism  of  the  theories  advanced  by 
Hugh  Farmer.  lie  alffo  wrote  Genuine  Protestantism  ;  Lectures  on  the  ETidencea  of 
Chridtianity ;  English  Grammar. 

Thomas  BROUOHTOir,  170(-1774,  was  one  of  the  contribntors  to  the  Biographic* 
Britannica.  He  wrote  aXm  Answer  to  Tolund's  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation;  A 
Prospect  of  Futurity ;  Ilorcules,  a  Musical  Drama ;  Dibliotbeca  Hlstorico-Sacra,  an  His- 
torical Dictionary  of  All  Religions,  2  vuls^  fol. 

Thomas  Blackwell,  1701-1757,  a  Scottish  critic  and  anthor,  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Abenleen.  Works  :  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  ilomer,  8to  ;  Let- 
ters Concerning  Mythology,  8vo  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  2  toIs.,  4t«. 
Blockwell  is  not  in  high  repute  as  a  writer.  lie  "displays  more  erudition  than 
gcniuH,  and  more  affuctation  tlian  elegance.'* 

Andrew  Baxter,  1686-1750,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was  employed  mostly  as  pri- 
T;ite  tutor  to  young  gentlemen,  published  a  volume  of  some  note.  An  In<iuiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Uuman  Soul,  which  is  referred  to  by  Hume,  and  is  highly  commended 
by  Warburton. 

William  Lauder, 1771,  a  native  of  Scotland,  made  himself  notorious  by  his 

abortive  attempt  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiarist.  The  works  which  he  published  in  this 
attera]>t  were  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglass,  The  Grand  Impostor  Detected,  or  Milton  Convicted  of  Forgery  against 
Charles  L 

William  Baker,  1742-1785,  was  an  English  printer,  somewhat  of  the  Robert  and 
Henry  Stephens's  Htyle,-Hi  man  of  learning  and  classical  schoUirship,  critically  skilled 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  published 
Peregrinations  of  the  Mind  by  a  Naturalist,  and  Remarks  on  the  English  Language. 

George  Edwards,  1604-1773,  was  a  distinguished  naturalist.  He  travelled  throngh 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  studying  and  making  collections.  Natural  History  of 
Birds,  etc.,  with  continuation,  7  vols.,  4to ;  Essays  upon  Natural  History,  8vo. 

Hejtrt  Baker,  1703-1774,  was  chiefly  known  as  a* naturalist,  and  as  acontributor  to  the 
Linuflean  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  contributions  to  general  literature 
were:  An  Invocation  to  Health, a  Poem;  The  Universe,  a  Philosophical  Poem  ;  Origi- 
nul  Pooms ;  The  Micro^copo  made  E.i»y  ;  Employment  for  the  Microscope.  He  mar- 
rii'd  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Do  Foe.  Ho  was  noted,  alt^,  for  his  sncccKS  in  teaching  the 
Deufand  Dumb,  tliouj^h  he  ma<le  a  secret  of  his  method.  —  David  Erskink  Bauer, 

1774,  a  son  of  Hcnrj'  Baker  the  naturalist,  and  grandson  of  Daniel  De  Foe.    He 

was  the  original  compiler  of  the  Biographica  Dramatica,  In  2  vols.,  1764.  Ho  pub- 
lished, also.  The  Muse  of  Ossian,  and  some  fugitive  poetry  and  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  —  Hexrt  Baker,  also  a  son  of  Henry  Baker  the  naturalist,  and 
grandson  of  Daniel  Do  Foe,  wrote  Esmys,  Pastorals  and  Elegiacs. 
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debted  to  Tucker  for  some  of  his  best  thoughts,  and  especially  for  his 
illustrations  of  abstract  truth. 

SoAiCE  Jenyns,  1704-1787,  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  noted  as  a  wit  and 
conversationist,  and  was  the  author  of  several  poems  and  a  number  of 
religious  and  political  essays. 

Jenyns's  two  moat  noted  worka  are  hii  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Eril,  pub- 
llfhed  in  1757,  and  his  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  uf  the  Christian  Religion,  in 
1776.  In  the  interral  between  theee  two  worlce,  Jenjns  had  bi'en  converted  from 
■cepticism,  and  the  latter  work  was  intended  by  the  author  to  counteract  the  former. 
Neither  can  be  said  to  have  any  permanent  value.  During  the  American  .Revolution 
Jenyns  published  a  Tract  on  American  Taxation,  in  which  he  defended  the  riglit  and 
•zpediency  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  Independent  Parliar 
Bent.    His  complete  works,  with  a  biography,  were  published  in  1790, 4  vols.,  8vo. 

Kames. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames,  169&-17d2,  has  an  honorable 
place  in  literature  by  his  essay  on  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
which  has  a  permanent  value,  and  is  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  that  subject. 

Kames  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  He  studied  law  and 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and,  in  1763,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Justiciary.  He  published  a  number  of  legal  treatises  and 
pamphlets  of  value.  Apart  from  these,  his  fame  as  a  writer  rests  upon 
the  work  already  named.  The  Elements  of  Critidsm,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1762,  and  has  run  through  fourteen  or  fifteen  editions  down 
to  the  present  day.  Altliough  much  in  it  has  been  discarded,  the  work 
is  still  freely  used  and  approved. 

**The  Elements  of  Criticism,  considered  as  the  first  systematical  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  poMesses,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
defects,  both  in  point  of  taste  and  of  philosophy,  infinite  merits,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  literary  wonder  by  those  who  know  how  small  a  portion  of  his  time  it 
was  possible  for  the  author  to  allot  to  the  composition  of  it,  amidst  the  imperious  and 
moltilkrious  duties  of  a  most  active  and  useful  life."  —  Duffold  SUwaH. 

James  Habris,  1709-1780,  is  known  as  the  author  of  Hermes,  an 
ingenious  work  on  Language  and  Grammar. 

Harris  wns  a  nephew  of  Shaftesbury  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  occupied 
various  civil  offices  of  high  distinction.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  was 
particularly  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  chief  publications  are  tha 
following:  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  conoeming  Language  and  Unireisal 
Grammar;  The  Spring,  a  Pastoral;  PhOosophical  Arrangements;  Philologioal  Inqui- 
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riM;  TreatiuM  on  Art,  Miuic,  Painting,  and  Toetryi  etc.    Hania'a  HennM  it  hii  bast 
work,  and  is  even  yet  often  quoted. 

David  Fordtce,  1711-1751,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  graduate  of  Maritchal 
College,  in  which  institution  he  was  afl(>rwards  ProfeMur  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He 
was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  on  his  return  from  a  continental  tour,  in  1761, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  lie  wrote  Dialogues  concerning  Education,  2  vols,  6vo ;  The- 
odorus,  a  Dialogue  concoruiug  the  Art  of  Preaching;  Elements  ot  Moral  Philosophy; 
The  Temple  of  Virtue ,  a  Dream.  —  Jamu  Forotck,  D.  D.,  1720-1700,  was  a  brother  of 
David  Fordyce,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Aberdeen  and  a  graduate  of  Marischal  CoU 
lege.  Ho  was  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London.  Ue  published,  be- 
sides several  Sc-rmons  and  Poems,  Addressen  to  Young  Men ;  Character  and  Conduct 
of  the  Female  Sex ;  Sermons  to  Young  Women.    The  last  is  the  one  best  known. 

John  Biiowjr,  D.D.,  1716-1766,  was  a  writer  on  theological  and  general  subjects, 
whose  works  had  an  extensive  circulation  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His 
publicatioutt  are  the  fullowiog:  An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the 
Times ;  EiMuys  on  Shafteiibury*s  Characteristics ;  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  Music ; 
Honor,  a  Poem ;  A  Defence  of  Pitt.  The  reply  to  Shaftesbury  was  written  at  the  sug* 
gestion  of  Pope  and  Warburton,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  The  work  first 
named  passed  through  spveral  editions  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Dr.  Brown  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity. 

Sim  John  Hill,  M.  D.,  1716-1776,  originally  an  apothecary,  wrote  many  books,  on 
almost  all  sorts  of  stibjects,  medicine,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
dramas,  novels,  etc.  Tlie  Etssiiys  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  History  are  considered 
his  best.  He  managtnl  to  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Garrick,  and  to  make 
himself  generally  notorious.  **  A  large  volume  might  be  written  on  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  affording  a  complete  history  of  literary  quack- 
ery, every  branch  of  which  he  pursued  with  a  greater  contempt  for  character  than 
perhaps  any  man  in  our  time."  —  Ckcdmert't  Biog.  JHct. 

Joseph  Spencb,  1699-1768,  is  now  known  almost  exclusively  by 
his  Anecdotes. 

Spencn  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent  as  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
UlKin  his  return  ho  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  subse- 
quently pro1>cndary  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Spence  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  essays,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Polymetis,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Agroemnnt  between  the  Ancient  Poets  and  the  Ancient  Artists,  and  an  Essay  on 
Pope*4  Trantdation  of  the  Odyssey.  Sponce's  valuable  collection  of  Anecdotes  of  Books 
and  Men  was  not  published  until  1S20.  although  it  had  been  previously  need  in  manu- 
script by  Warton,  Johnson,  and  others. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1730-1786,  a  distinguished  critic  of 
the  last  century,  has  secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place 
in  English  literature  by  his  valuable  labors  in  the  elucidar 
tion  of  Chaucer. 
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Tyrwhitt  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  War  in  1756,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1762  to  1768 ;  also,  Curator  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  last  eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  literary  retirement.  Mr. 
^rwhitt  published  several  learned  works,  Latin  and  English,  but  is 
now  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  labors  on  Chaucer. 

Tjrrwhitt's  editio  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  1776-78,  wai  the  fint  •eriotis  and  CTedit- 
•ble  attempt  to  reicae  any  part  of  the  text  of  Chancer  fh>m  the  shockingly  corrupt 
state  in  which  it  had  appeared  in  the  earher  editions.  Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  to 
English  scholarship  than  the  long-continued  neglect  on  this  subject ;  the  greatest  poet 
in  the  language,  l^efore  Shakespeare,  remaining-for  four  centuries  almost  unintelligi< 
ble  for  want  of  propvr  editing.  Tyrwhitt,  by  his  edition  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  did 
Mk  immense  serrice,  by  showing  what  a  mine  of  wealth  here  lay  hidden.  The  rein 
thus  opened  has  been  followed  up  by  other  explorers.  But  we  still  lack  a  really  good 
text  of  Sngland's  first  great  poet. 

Thomas  LxLAini,  D.D.,  1722-1785,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  of  that  city.  Ho  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  writer,  but  is  chiefly  known 
in  literature  as  a  translator.  "  Leiand's  Demosthenes  "  is  familiar  to  school-boys  to 
the  present  day.  Dr.  Leiand's  Translation  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  is  a  schol- 
arly performance,  and  besides  its  accuracy  possesses  great  literary  merit.  It  was 
originally  published  in  sumptuous  style,  in  3  vols.,  4to.  Some  of  Leland*s  other  works 
are  the  following:  The  Orations  of  .Sschines  and  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  notes ;  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip,  King  of  Mace- 
don,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  of  Unman  Eloquence ;  History  of  Ire- 
land, 3  vols.,  4to,  etc 

.Chbistopbxe  Smaet,  1722-1770,  the  well-known  classical  scholar  and  translator,  was 
ft  student  and  Fellow  of  Cambridge.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by 
intemperance,  and  its  uatuml  attendant,  poverty.  He  died  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  principal  works  are  the  Hilliad,  a  satire  against  Sir 
John  Hill,  and  the  prose  translations  of  Horace  and  Phsedrus.  Smart's  Horace,  although 
not  satisfying  the  demands  of  present  scholaroliip,  has  long  been  and  continues  to  !« 
the  favorite  **  crib  "  or  **  pony  "  for  each  successive  generati<in  of  school-boys.  Smart 
also  translated  into  verse  the  Psalms  of  David  and  The  Parables  of  Christ 

WiLUAH  Smith,  D.  D.,  1711-1787,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Translations  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  Thu- 
<7dide8*s  History  of  the  Poloponnesian  War,  and  Xenophon*s  History  of  Greece. 

WnjxiM  Melmoth,  1666-1743,  a  learned  Jurist,  is  known  to  general  literature  by  a 
work.  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  of  which  more  tlian  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold  between  1743  and  1782.— Wiluam  MeuiOTB,  1710-1799, 
was  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and,  like  his  father,  a  Jurist.  He  lived,  bowuvcr,  chiefly 
in  retirement,  and  devoted  himRoIf  to  literary  pursuits.  He  is  known  muiuly  by  bis 
Letters  on  various  subjects  and  by  his  Translations.  "  Melmoth's  Letters  "  was  once 
ft  work  in  great  demand,  which  everybody  was  expected  to  read  who  professed  to  be 
acquainted  with  polite  literature  Melmoth  translated  Pliny's  Letters,  Cicero's  Let- 
ten,  and  <^cero*s  essays  on  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  He  published  some  other  works* 
Imt  his  Letters  and  his  Translations  fh>m  Pliny  and  Cicero  are  the  chist  Us  lived 
to  his  ninstisth  ysar,  and  was  graatly  rsspectvd. 
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**  William  Mclmoth,  Esq.,  was  a  most  elegant  and  distingnished  writer, '  near  half  an 
age  with  every  good  man's  praise.'  Ills  traiialations  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  will  speak 
for  him  while  Roman  and  Kngliah  eloquence  cau  be  united.  Mr.  Mclmoth  is  a  happy 
example  of  the  mild  inflaence  of  leamiDg  on  a  cultivated  mind;  I  mean  of  that 
learning  which  Is  declared  to  be  the  aliment  of  youth  and  the  delight  or  the  consola- 
tion of  declining  years.  Who  would  not  envy  the  'fortunate  old  man'  his  most  fln« 
ished  translation  And  comment  on  Tully's  Cato?  or,  rather,  who  wonld  not  rejoice  in 
the  reflned  and  mellowed  pleasures  of  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  and  so  liberal  a 
scholar?" — J\ur$uiU  of  LiUralure, 

JoHH  LooAir,  1748-178S,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  minister  In  the  Scottish 
Church,  but  left  his  congregation  iind  removed  to  London.  There  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Kn;;]i}>h  Review,  and  the  author  of  several  works.  The  best  known 
are :  Essay  on  the  Mannei-s  of  Asia ;  Review  of  the  Trincipal  Charges  against  War- 
ren Hastings  (pronounced,  by  Macaulay,  '^of  great  ability*');  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons, and  one  volume  of  Poems. 

"  The  sermons  of  Tx>gai),  thongh  not  so  exquisitely  polished  as  those  of  Blalr,  po^ 
■ess  in  a  high  degree  the  animated  and  passionate  expression  of  Massillon  and  Atter> 
bury." — Dr.  Anderson. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  1742-1786,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  eon 
of  George  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.  Gilbert 
Stuart  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  but  of  an  extremely  unhappy  dis- 
position. Hi3  life  appears  to  have  been  frittered  away  in  literary 
quarrels  or  wasted  away  in  dissipation.  lie  was  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Smellie  in  the  old  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review.  One  of  the 
many  objects  of  his  envy  and  dislike  was  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian. 

Stuart^s  principal  works  are :  A  Ilistorical  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
British  Constitution:  A  View  of  the  Society  of  Europe  in  its  Prog^ss  from  Rudeness  to 
Refinement,  and  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  till 
the  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  In  this  last  work  he  intentionally  took  a  view  of  Mary's 
conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Robertson.  Stuart  was  pronounced  by  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  to  be  "  a  very  able,  though  somewhat  impetaouSf  inquirer  into  the  earlier 
parts  of  oar  history.** 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Lord  George  Lyttelton,  1708-1773,  is  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  essay,  of  permanent  value,  on  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  proving  from  it  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Lyttelton  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament 
with  prospects  of  a  brilliant  career.  After  a  brief  experience  of  po- 
litical life,  however,  he  resigned  his  office,  that  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Lyttelton  employed  his  leisure  In  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  early  prodactioni 
an  Letters  from  a  Persian  in  England  to  his  Friend  in  Ispahan;  Prognsf  of  Lots,  ft 
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Gkuiu;i:  I*salmanazau,  1«J71>-17().),  was  a  literary 
whose  real  name  and  origin  there  Ls  nome  doubt. 

Psalmanaxar  is  suppoeed  to  hare  been  born  in  the  south  of  Fran 
•izteen,  ha  conceired  the  idea  of  paising  himself  off  for  a  native  ol 
moaa.    Ho  ayBSumed  the  name  given  above,  invented  a  Formosan  la 
lated  the  Church  Catechism  into  it.    lie  also  wrote  an  imaginary 
iilandf  and  succeeded  so  vrell  in  his  impostures  as  to  deceive  the 
and  other  eminent  scholara.    After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  bee 
fesaed  his  impostures,  and  led  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  studious 
lie  wrote  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa;  D 
Japanese  and  a  Formosan;  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Objections  against 
Ear  of  Formosa,  with  his  Answer,  etc.    In  his  later  days,  ho  a880< 
Dr.  Johnson. 

*'  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  ] 
George  Psalmanaxar,  who,  after  poring  all  day,  in  an  humble  lodg 
of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  Fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  ' 
theological  conversation  at  an  ale-house  in  the  city.*'  —  Macaulay. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  1717-1806,  known  in  her  1 
Mrs,  Carter,  as  was  the  custom  in  England 
ladies  after  reaching  a  matronly  age,  was  celebr 
classical  scholarship. 

Mrs.  Carter  received  from  her  father,  who  was  a 
thorough  training  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
herself  fiuniliar  with  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Snani 
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ihe  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  languages  as  Lewis  le  Grand." 
—  Johnson,  Upon  hearing  a  lady  commended  for  her  learning,  Dr. 
Johnson  paid,  "  A  man  L'*,  in  general,  l>ettcT  pleased  when  he  has  a  good 
dinner  upon  his  table,  than  when  his  wife  talks  Greek.  My  old  friend 
Mrs.  Carter  could  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus  from 
the  Greek."  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  some  eminent  scholar, 
he  said,  *'Sir,  he  Ls  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  England,  except  Eliza- 
beth Carter."  There  was  nothing  of  the  pedant,  however,  about  this 
excellent  woman.  She  was  as  much  distinguished  by  her  modesty 
and  piety,  and  by  the  quiet  elegance  of  her  conversation,  as  by  her 
learning. 

Lady  Mary  Montagu. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  1690-1762,  is  connected 
f  bout  equally  with  the  age  of  Pope  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
fcihe  fills  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of  the  times,  by 
the  distinguished  part  which  she  played  in  social  and  diplo- 
matic circles,  by  her  intelligent  and  philanthropic  efforts  in 
the  matter  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  and  by  her  Let- 
ters, which  have  become  a  valuable  part  of  literary  history. 

Career. — Lady  Mary  Wortley  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston.  Her  husband  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Turkey,  Lady 
Mary  accompanied  him,  and  wrote  to  her  friends  at  home  a  series  of 
Letters,  which  were  surreptitiously  published  in  1763,  and  permanently 
established  the  writer's  fame. 

(Jharaeter  atid  Writings,  —  Lady  Mary  was  a  noted  wit,  and  her  hon«e  wm  % 
meoting-place  for  men  uf  Ictterd  nnd  fatfhiou.  She  was  at  one  time  very  intimate  with 
Pope,  but  afterwards  quarrelled  with  hiui  and  became  the  object  of  his  satire.  She 
published  during  her  lifetime  some  jioems  and  a  few  essays,  which  bare  fallen  into 
ntter  neglect.  As  a  writer  she  is  known  to  the  public  solely  by  her  Letters.  Theee 
are  full  uf  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  day,  witty  in  descriptions,  shrewd,  and  easy 
both  in  stylo  and  monils.  They  are  the  Englifih  counterpart  of  Madame  de  S^rigne'a 
celebrated  letters,  but  are  shrewder  and  more  forcible,  and  also  more  sarcastic  As 
specimens  of  epistolary  style  they  are  among  the  best  in  English  literature. 

A  Philanthropist, —  Lady  Mary's  name  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  as  that 
of  a  public  benefactor.  She  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  England  the  Turkish 
practice  of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  boldly  subjecting  her  own  children  to  the  then 
dreaded  operation.  It  whs  not  until  Jenncr  introdncud  the  still  better  system  of 
vaccination  that  her  benefaction  was  superseded. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  1720-1800,  belongs  almost  equally  to 
the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  to  that  of  Ck)wper. 
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Mra.  Montagn  was  the  daaghter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  and  was  by  marriage  oonsin  of 
the  celebrated  Lady  Hilary  Montagu.  Mrs.  Montagu's  husband,  Edward  Montagu,  died 
in  1776,  leaving  her  in  the  enjoyment  ofa  largo  fortune.  Her  bouse  became  the  centre  of 
literature  and  fashion.  Ilcr  soirees  wore  thronged  with  all  the  literary  notabilities  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Montagu  herself  was  noted  for  her  conversational  powers,  but  she  pro- 
duced little  in  the  way  of  authonhip.  Her  only  work  of  repute  is  an  Essay  on  Shake- 
q>eare,  written  in  reply  to  Toltaire.  It  is  good  as  a  refutation  of  Voltaire's  flippancy, 
but  has  scarcely  any  positire  merit  of  its  own.  The  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  two 
parts,  were  published  after  her  death.  They  are  lively,  **  gossipy  "  effusions,  and  form 
Apart  of  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 

Mas.  HUTXK  Cbapoxb,  1727-1801,  showed  at  the  age  of  nine  a  decided  taste  for  lite- 
rary pursuits.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Chapone  at  the  house  of  Richardson 
the  novelist.  Mrs.  Chapone  was  acquain  ted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  for  half  a  century 
the  intimate  friend  of  Jklrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  She  published  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind  ;  Letters  to  a  New  Married  Lady ;  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Terse. 

Sn  Jamis  Poam,  1720-1786,  was  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  fh>m  1747 
to  1762,  besides  diplomatic  service  at  other  Courts.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence, and  wrote  several  valuable  works :  Observations  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  Govern- 
ment, and  Manners  of  the  Turks;  The  Plague  at  Constantinople  ;  Astronomical  and 
Physical  Observation?  in  Asia,  etc.  His  grandson  published,  in  1854,  Turkey,  its  Hi** 
tory  and  Progress,  baaed  upon  Sir  James's  journal  and  correspondence. 

Munchausen's  Travels. 

Munchausen's  Travels  are  worthy  of  note  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  The  history  of  this  singular  work 
is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  work  itself. 

Budolph  Erich  Baspe  was  a  learned  Grerman,  connected  at  one  time 
with  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  afterwards  a  Professor 
at  Cassel,  and  Keeper  of  the  antique  gems  and  medals  belonging  to  the 
Elector  of  Hesse.  Being  detected  in  a  theft  of  some  of  the  treasures 
committed  to  his  keeping,  Easpe  fled  to  England.  Tliere  he  fell  into 
want,  and  Anally,  in  order  to  earn  his  bread,  he  became  a  waiter  in  a 
Grerman  coiTcc-house.  While  in  this  humble  position,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  the  curious  literary  work  which  has  been 
named,  and  he  has  thus  become  famous,  though  his  connection  with  it 
has  only  of  late  been  fully  known. 

Tfte  Story  of  Muruihatisen,  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  hist  century,  a  certain 
Baron  Munchausen  was  living  in  the  Electorate  of  UanoYer.  lie  had  been  engaged 
in  early  life  in  the  Russian  service  against  the  Turks,  and  bad  experienced  many  wild 
adventures.  lie  was  a  rollicking.  Jovial  fellow,  fond  of  the  chose  and  of  good  cheer, 
famous  for  his  hospitality  and  for  his  endless  supply  of  capital  stories.  ^Vhen  the 
good  baron  had  any  guests  who  were  given  to  drawing  the  long  bow,  he  sometimes 
quietly  punished  them  by  telling  stories  of  his  own  experience  far  transcending  any- 
thing of  theirs,  and  told  so  gravely  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  when  he  was  in 
Mmest  and  when  he  was  poking  ton  at  his  anditori. 
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Origin  and  Cftaracter  of  the  WorJc.  —  Rospo  had  often  been  at  the  Baron*s 

tablo,  and  heard  many  of  these  murvolloiu  tales.  W  hen  loading  his  miAerable  life  in 
London,  he  bethought  himself  of  those  stories,  and  wrote  out  some  of  them  firom 
memory  fur  pablicatiun.  The  publication  being  successful,  he  prepared  a  second  and 
a  third  edition,  each  time  enlarging  and  adding  to  the  stock,  from  his  own  invention 
as  well  as  from  memory,  until  The  Travels  of  Uaron  Munchausen  became  a  really 
curious  and  unique  buok,  hardly  interior  to  Swift's  Travels  of  Gulliver.  It  has  been 
translated  into  a  great  many  languages,  and  has  passed  through  almost  innumerable 
editions.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Ouitave  Dor6.  Soon 
after  its  first  appi>arance,  its  republication  in  OUttingon  was  attempted,  bnt  Munchau- 
sen, who  was  then  living,  began  li-gal  proceedings  and  6to)iped  the  publication.  The 
Baron  died  in  17<J7.  Kaspc's  buok  was  first  published  in  Tjondon  in  1785.  The  two 
most  striking  of  these  stories  arc  that  of  the  sounds  which  were  frozen  up  and  after- 
wards  tliawed  out,  and  that  of  the  cherry-stone  shot  into  a  stag's  bead,  which  sprouted 
and  grew  up  into  a  tree. 

Jo5ATBA:r  Scott,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  Orientalist,  Persian  Secretary  to  Warren  Haa- 
tings,  translated  many  beautiful  things  from  the  Arabic  and  the  Persian:  Bahar- 
Danush,  a  romance  from  the  Persian ;  Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters,  from  the  Arabic 
and  the  Persian ;  Ferishta's  History  of  the  Dckkan,  etc 

Robert  Wood,  171G-1771,  is  known  by  his  work  on  Palmyra  and 
Baalbcc. 

Wood  waa  bom  at  Riverstown,  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1759  Chatham 
made  him  Under-Secretary  of  State,  which  iiost  he  held  for  many  years.  Ue  travelled 
In  the  East,  and  published  by  far  the  best  descriptions  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
given  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities:  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  with  fifty-seven  Platea; 
The  Ruins  of  Ba^ilbec,  with  forty-six  Plates;  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  Troaa, 
folio.  These  works,  particularly  those  on  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  were  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  plates,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
descriptions;  and  these  qualities,  added  to  the  wonderful  character  of  the  antlquitiea 
themselves,  caused  the  works  to  produce  a  profound  impression. 

Lord  Oeoroe  Ansox,  1637-1762,  is  celebrated  for  his  Voyage  Round  the  World,  a 
work  not  written  by  himself,  but  compiled  from  his  papers  and  published  under  his 
direction.  Anson's  Toyago  was  a  work  of  great  repute  in  its  day,  and  according  to  the 
£<linbnrgh  Review  "it  is  still  about  the  most  delightful  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted."    It  was  published  in  1740-44 

Jonv  Bexx,  1601-1780,  a  Scotch  traveller,  published  Trayels  fh>m  St.  Petersburg  in 
Russia  to  Divers  Parts  of  Asia,  2  voln.,  4to,  17G3,  of  which  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view says  it  is  "the  be.^t  model  fur  travel-writing  in  the  English  language.'* 

CAPTAiir  James  Cook,  1728-1779,  was  a  famous  English  navigator,  who  was  killed  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  natives  at  Owyhee,  Sandwich  Islands.  His  Voyages  are  the  most 
noted  of  all  thoflo  undertaken  by  the  British.  The  account  of  them,  made  up  from 
his  notes,  was  publialird  by  the  Admiralty  in  8  vols.,  4to,  richly  ornamented  with 
plates  by  the  mo^t  eminent  artists. 

Dattd  Dalrtmplk,  I/ord  Hailes,  1726-1792,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  lawyer  of 
repute,  and  an  industrious  historian  and  antiquary.    His  chief  pablicatjon  was  An- 
26  T 
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luls  of  Scotland:  it  is  a  standard  work  on  that  subject.  —  Alexandxb  DAUtTxrLB, 
1737-18C8,  brother  of  lx)rd  Ilailus,  was  hydrogniphor  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
afterwards  to  the  Admiralty,  and  is  enp<^cially  known  for  hid  seal  in  collecting  and 
publishing  authentic  accounts  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas. — Jonx  Daletmple,  Earl 
of  Stair,  d.  17S9,  wrote  much  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy  and 
aflhirs  of  State:  The  State  of  the  National  Debt;  State  of  the  Public  Debts;  Limits 
of  OoTemment  Interference  with  the  East  India  Company,  etc— Sir  John  Dalstmpue, 
172(V-1810,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  wrote  many  works  on  political  sul)- 
jects:  A  Oenenil  History  of  Funded  Property  in  Great  Britain;  The  Policy  of  EnUils 
In  a  Nation ;  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. 

Bruce    the  Traveller. 

James  Bruce,  1730-1794,  a  Scotchman,  descended  from 
the  royal  house  of  Bruce,  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
traveller  and  a  writer  of  travels. 

While  residing  at  Algiers  as  Britb?h  Consul,  it  was  propowxl  to  Bruce 
that  he  should  explore  the  antiquities  of  Barbary.  Having  spent  a 
year  and  more  in  this  work,  he  next  viHitcd  Baalbcc  and  Palmyra. 
Then  he  made  a  journey  into  Abyssinia  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  Having  discovered  the  so;irce  of  the  Blue  Nile,  in  doing  which 
he  encountered  many  dangers  and  hardships,  he  returned  to  England 
and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries,  in  5  vols.,  4to. 

"  Who  has  not  heanl  of  Bruce,—  the  romantic,  the  intrepid,  the  indefatigable  Bruce  f 
His  tale  was  once  suftpectcd;  but  suspicion  has  sunk  into  ncquiesccncc  of  its  truth. 
A  more  enterprising,  light,  but  lion-hearted  tmvellor  never  left  lii»  native  hills  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  purposes  as  those  which  Bruce  accomplished." — Dibdin, 

Joseph  Edmojcdsox, 1780,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  antiquaries  of  England.    His 

publications  are  numerous  and  elaborate,  and  are  the  nmrc  n-markable  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  originally  a  barber,  without  the  advantages  of  early  education.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  works:  A  Complete  r>o«ly  of  Heraldry,  2  vols ,  fol. ;  Pedigree 
of  the  Englicth  Peers,  G  vols.,  fol.;  Compiinlon  to  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 8to  ;  nistorical  Account  of  the  Greville  Family,  8vo,  etc. 

Sin  Joseph  Atlofpe,  1700-1781,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  highly  distinguished  aa 
an  antiquary.  There  are  no  independent  imblications  of  his  own,  but  he  aided  largely 
in  several  other  important  works.  He  completed  Moxart's  CaU*ndar  of  Ancient  Char- 
ters, aided  in  the  publication  of  Thorp's  Kegistrum  Roffvnsc,  and  of  the  YetU9ta 
3Ionumenta,  and  wrote  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey  for  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  IIo  contributed  papers 
also  to  the  Archs&ologia.    Gough  styles  Ayloffo  the  Montfaucon  of  England. 

William  Oldts,  1696-1701,  was  a  zealous  collector  of  books,  and  was  Indefatigable 
in  the  cause  of  English  bibliography.  IIo  was  librarian  to  llarley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  British  Librnrian.  a  bibliographical  work,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ore 
the  only  publications  of  his  generally  known.  The  style  of  this  latter  is  heavy,  but  it 
abounds  In  carious  information. 
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RiCRAKD  Faemeu,  D.  D.,  1735-1760,  a  learned  dirine  of  tbo  Charch  of  England,  made 
himself  fnmous  by  a  coUectiun  of  rare  and  curioui  old  books,  and  by  the  publication 
of  An  EMay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  essay  Farmer  undertakes  to 
prove,  by  a  citation  of  examples,  that  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  Shakespeare 
had  was  derived  from  translatluna,  not  from  reading  the  original  aathors. 

JoRM  Fell,  1735-1797,  was  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  a  classical  teacher.  He  wrote 
Demoniacs,  and  Idolatry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  criticism  of  the  theories  advanced  by 
Hugh  Farmer.  He  also  wrote  Genuine  Protestantism  ;  Lectures  on  the  Evidencea  of 
Chri8tianity ;  English  Grammar. 

TnoMAS  BRoroHTOW,  1701-1774,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Biog^phica 
Britannica.  He  wrote  also  Answer  to  Toland's  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation ;  A 
Prospect  of  Futurity ;  Hercules,  a  Musical  Drama;  Bibliotheca  Uistorico-Sacra,  an  Hie- 
torical  Dictionary  of  All  Religions,  2  void.,  fol. 

Thomas  Blackwkll,  1701-1757,  a  Scottish  critic  and  anthor.  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  Works  :  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  8vo ;  Let- 
ters Concerning  Mythology,  8vo  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  2  vols.,  4t«. 
Bl.'ickwell  is  nut  in  high  repute  as  a  writer.  He  "displays  more  erudition  than 
gcnlu*),  and  mure  affectation  than  elegance." 

Akdrcw  Baxtfr,  1686-1750,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was  employed  mostly  as  pri- 
vate tutor  to  young  gentlemen,  published  a  volume  of  some  note,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  which  is  referred  to  by  Hume,  and  ia  highly  commended 
by  Warburton. 

W1LLIA.M  Lauder, 1771,  a  native  of  Scotland,  made  himself  notorious  by  hit 

abortive  attempt  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiarist.  The  works  which  he  published  in  this 
attemjit  were  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglass,  The  Grand  Impostor  Detected,  or  Milton  Convicted  of  Forgery  against 
Charles  I. 

William  Baker,  1742-1785,  was  an  English  printer,  somewhat  of  the  Robert  and 
Henry  Stephens's  style, — a  man  of  learning  and  classical  scholarship,  critically  skilled 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  published 
Peregrinations  of  the  Mind  by  a  Naturalist,  and  Remarks  on  the  English  Language. 

Georob  Edwards,  1694-1773,  was  a  distinguished  naturalist.  He  travelled  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  studying  and  making  collections.  Natural  History  of 
Birds,  etc.,  with  continuation,  7  vols.,  4to ;  Essays  upon  Natural  History,  8vo. 

Hexrt  Baker,  1703-1774,  won  chiefly  known  as  a-naturalist,  and  as  acontributor  to  the 
Linuiean  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  IIi:»  contributions  to  general  literature 
were :  An  Invocation  to  Health,  a  Poem ;  The  Universe,  a  Philosophical  Poem  ;  Origi- 
nal Poems  ;  The  Micro.^cope  made  Exoy  ;  Employment  for  the  Microscope.  He  mar- 
ried a  d^iughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  He  was  noted,  al«>,  for  his  sncciwa  in  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  thoui^h  ho  matle  a  secret  of  his  method. —  David  Erskixk  Baker, 

1774,  a  son  of  Henry  B^iker  the  naturalist,  and  grandson  of  Daniel  Do  Foe.    He 

was  the  original  compiler  of  the  Biographica  Dramatica,  in  2  vols.,  1764.  He  pub- 
lished, al-w,  The  Muho  of  Ossian,  and  some  fugitive  poetry  and  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  —  HsxRT  Baker,  also  a  aon  of  Henry  Baker  the  naturalist,  and 
grandson  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  wrote  Essays,  Pastorals  and  Elegiacs. 
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Jamu  Bubob,  1714-1775,  was  a  natire  of  Scotland,  and  cousfn  of  Robertson  the  his- 
torian. Having  failed  in  busineas,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
became  the  author  of  MTenU  works:  Britain's  Remembrancer;  Thouf^hts  on  Educa- 
tion; a  Warning  to  Dram-Drinkers ;  The  True  Inquirer;  Dignity  of  Human  Kature; 
Political  Disquisitions,  etc 

Datib  Je5!II!(08,  D.  D.,  1601-1702,  a  Dissenting  clergyman,  and  a  tutor  of  diTinity 
ftt  Ckiward  Academy,  wrote  An  Introduction  to  the  Um  ut^the  Olobe  and  the  Orrery, 
which  held  its  place  as  a  popular  text-book  for  half  a  century ;  An  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Medals ;  Jewish  Antiquities,  2  vols.,  8vo;  The  Scripture  Testimony ; 
Sermons  to  Oay  People. 

WnjJAM  Odthbix,  1708-1770,  was  a  Scotchman,  a  native  of  Brechin.  He  taught 
•chool  for  a  time  in  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  went  to  London  and  followed  author* 
■hip.  He  wrote  A  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  fol. ;  A  History  of  the  English  Peerage, 
4to;  A  General  History  of  Scotland,  10  vols.,  8vo;  A  General  History  of  the  World, 
12  vols.,  8vo :  besides  works  on  Geography,  Chronology,  etc.  He  wrote  also  several 
political  pamphlets,  and  contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Slagazine. 

Ferguson  the  Astronomer. 

James  Ferguson,  1710-1776,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
an  eminent  astronomer  and  mechanician,  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction without  any  of  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education. 

Ferguson  was  taught  to  read  by  his  father,  who  was  a  common  day- 
Liborer,  and  in  the  various  mechanical  and  servile  occupations  in 
which  he  was  employed,  he  picked  up  knowledge  by  scraps  from  one 
and  another  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but  he  never  attended  any 
kind  of  school,  except  for  a  brief  period.  Yet  such  were  his  ingenuity 
and  his  genius  that  he  became  the  inventor  of  many  important  ma- 
chines, and  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  greatest  living  astrono- 
mer in  a  land  and  an  age  celebrated  for  its  philonophcrs.  His  col- 
lected works,  edited  by  "Sir  David  Brewster,  fill  5  vols.,  8vo.  They 
consist  of  Astronomy,  Explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles, 
and  made  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics;  Lectures 
on  Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  etc. 

"  He  was  universally  considered  as  at  the  head  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  in  a 
nation  of  philosophers;  and  he  might  Justly  be  styled  self-taught,  or  rather  heAren- 
taught,  for  in  his  whole  life  he  had  not  received  above  half  a  yearns  instruction  at 
school.**  —  EHcydopttdia  Britmadca. 

RiCBAKD  RoLT,  1724-1770,  who  took  part  in  the  Irish  revolt  of  1745,  afterwards  lived 
in  London  as  an  author.  Here  he  published  numerous  songs,  sketches,  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  one  or  two  operas.  Among  his  works  are  several  volumes  of  histories,  such 
as  the  History  of  Groocc,  of  England,  of  France,  etc.;  also  the  Lives  of  the  Principal 
Reformers.  His  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  pronounced  by  HcCuUoch,  "a 
wretched  compilation.'* 
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Thomas  Dims^  1713-1785,  on©  of  the  minor  literary  celebrities  of  the  time  of  John* 
aoo,  HtudieU  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  bccauie  author,  actor,  and  ttoolueller. 
He  was  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  theatrical  celebrities  of  tlie  day,  and  was  mar* 
ried  to  a  famous  beauty,  Miss  Yarrow,  daughter  of  one  of  the  actors.  The  success  of 
Davies  as  an  actor  wits  but  moderate,  and  hu  was  driven  from  the  stage  entirely  by  the 
ridicule  of  Churchill : 

**  With  him  came  mighty  Davies :  —  on  my  life. 
That  Davies  has  a  very  pretty  wile  I 
Statesman  all  over, —  in  plots  famous  grown, — 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone."— 2V  Roteiad. 

The  want  of  success  as  a  player,  however,  did  not  lack  compensations.  He  wrote 
A  Life  of  I^vid  Oarrick,  2  vuls.,  8vo,  which  brought  him  both  fame  and  fortune.  He 
wrote  also  Lives  of  Sir  John  Davies,  John  Eachard,  Lillo,  Henderson,  liassinger,  and 
others. 

WnxiAM  RcFUS  Critwood, 1766,  was  connected  with  the  dramatic  literature  of 

bis  day.  He  wrote  The  Lover's  Opera;  Plays ;  A  General  History  of  the  Stage;  The 
British  Theatre ;  A  Life  of  Den  Jonson ;  Theatrical  Records,  etc  **  A  blockhead,  and 
a  measureless  and  bungling  liar.'* —  SUeveru. 

John  Campbell,  LL.D.,  1708-1775,  was  a  yoluminoas  writer, 
chiefly  on  historical  subjects. 

Campbell  was  a  nntive  of  Edinburgh,  bnt  went  early  to  .London,  and  made  anthop- 
ship  his  business.  His  principal  works  are :  A  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  vols.,  folio;  Lives  of  British  Admirals,  4  vols.,  8to; 
Voyages  and  Travels,  from  Columbus  to  Anson,  2  toIs.,  folio ;  The  Present  State  of 
England;  The  Highlands  of  Scotland;  Trade  of  Oreat  Britain  to  America;  A  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Ho  contributed  also  to  the  Biographia  Britannica  and  the 
Universal  History.  "I  think  highly  of  Campbell.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  Tery 
good  parts.  In  the  second  place,  ho  has  very  extensive  reading ;  not,  perhaps,  what 
is  properly  called  learning,  but  history,  politics,  and,  in  short,  that  popular  knowledge 
which  makes  a  man  very  useful." — J>r.  Sam,  Jokntan, 

m 

Thomas  Birch,  D.  D.,  1705-1766,  was  an  historian  and  biographer 
of  immense  industry  and  perseverance. 

Birch's  first  undertaking  was  a  translation  of  Bayle's  General  Dictionary,  with  ad* 
ditions  and  corrections,  10  vols.,  folio.  In  this  work  he  had  several  assistants.  Birch 
also  edited  Lord  Thurlow^s  Collection  of  Stiite  Papers,  7  vols.,  folio.  He  wrote  A  His- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  Supplements  to  the  Philos.  Transactions,  4  vols.,  4to, 
and  he  left  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  MSS.  to  the  British  Museum. 

Geoegb  Ballakd, 1775,  a  tailor  of  Gloucestershire,  had  a  great  fondnese  for 

study,  and  received  in  consequence  a  pension  and  a  small  appointment  at  Oxford, 
which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studios.  He  published  Memoirs  of  British  Ladlee 
Celebrated  for  their  Writings  or  their  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  Arts,  or 
Sciences.  Sixty-two  of  these  celebrated  women  are  included  in  his  Memoirs.  He  left 
a  largo  collection  of  manuscripts  containing  his  researches  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

26  ♦ 
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TnoM AS  DiLwoKTB, 1780,  WM  an  English  Rchoolmanter,  whose  school-books  were 

In  great  vogue  in  the  last  century,  both  in  Engluud  aud  in  the  colonics;  indeed,  their 
use  in  tlie  United  States  continued  until  times  within  the  memory  of  many  still  liTiug. 
Works :  Book-keeper**  Assistant ;  Schoolmaster*!  Assistant ;  Arithmetic  \  Guide  to  the 
Snglish  Tongue,  etc. 

John  Birmrcx,  1713-1773,  was  employed  by  the  booksellers  in  compiling  mrlous 
works:  lAtin  and  English  Dictionary;  The  Present  State  of  the  British  Empire,  4 
vols.,  Sto  ;  A  General  History  of  the  Late  War  [in  America]  6  vols. ;  A  New  Naval 
4Iistory,  fol. ;  A  Survey  aud  History  of  London,  4  vols.  Entinck's  Latin  Dictionary 
had  a  long  run.    It  is  even  stUl  in  use. 

Tbom AS  NooBMT, 1772,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  compiler  of  Nngent's  Pocket 

Vrench  Dictionary,  a  work  which  still  retains  its  value,  and  has  run  through  several 
revised  editions.  Mr.  Nugent  also  translated  Bcnvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography, 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  Henault's  Chronological  Abridgment  (of  the  his- 
tory  of  France),  and  other  works. 

William  Kenrick,  LL.  D.,  1720-1779,  is  now  known,  so  for  as 
known  at  all,  mainly  by  his  English  Dictionary. 

Kenrick  was  a  belligerent  critic,  who,  in  the  pithy  language  of  Disraeli,  "could 
criticiie  all  the  genius  of  his  ago  faster  than  it  was  produced.*'  Kenrick  succeeded  in 
embroiling  himself  with  almost  every  notable  literary  pcrsotiage  of  the  times,  includ- 
Ing  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Akenside,  and  Garrick.  The  last  named,  indeed,  sued  him 
for  libel,  in  consequence  of  his  poem  called  ^  Lovo  in  the  Suds."  Kenrick's  principal 
works  are  his  Epistles,  Philosophical  and  Moral,  his  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson's  New 
Sdltion  of  Shakespeare,  and  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

John  Ash,  LL.  D.,  1724-1779,  is  likewise  chiefly  known  by  his  English  Dictionary, 
published  in  1775.  It  is  one  of  the  standard  works  in  the  history  of  English  lexicog- 
raphy. It  contains  a  large  number  of  words  now  obeolete,  aud  many  provincial  and 
cant  words. 

Four  Shakespearian  Editors. 

Edwa&d  Capkll,  1713-1781,  is  distinguished  for  his  labors  as  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  text  and 
to  throw  light  upon  the  meaning.  His  Notes  and  Various  Readings  form  a  part  of 
the  Tariorum  Editions,  though  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  value. 
His  Judgment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  his  industry. 

Georob  Stextens,  1736-1800,  has  a  place  in  literature  as  a  commentator  on  Shake- 
speare. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  rich  and  ill-tempered,  and  managed  for 
the  most  part  to  keep  himself  and  others  in  a  ferment.  He  contributed  to  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poet),  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  and  other  works  of  that  kind,.and  was 
much  addicted  to  making  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers  upon  other  authors. 
Johnson's  and  Stcevens's  edition  of  Shakespeare  first  appeared  in  1773,  in  10  vols., 
8vo.  This  was  increased  and  supplemented  by  various  authors,  from  time  to  time. 
The  sixth  edition,  in  1813,  combining  the  critical  labors  of  Johnson,  Stecvens,  Reed, 
and  Ifalone,  was  in  21  vols.,  8vo. 

Edmuxb  Malorx,  1741-1812,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
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chiefly  to  Sliakespenrian  reflearches.  He  publiithed  ad  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  10 
Yuls. ;  An  Ili^turicul  Account  of  the  Rine  aud  Progress  of  the  English  Stage,  etc.  Ha* 
loue  spent  much  labor  on  his  various  critical  cdilionci,  but  he  Iiud  little  Judgment  or 
taste,  and  his  notes  aud  criticisms  are  now  esteemed  of  almost  no  value. 

Isaac  Rjeeo,  1742-18()7,  is  also  known  by  his  connection  with  Sliakespearian  and  dra- 
matic literature.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  occupied  himself  mostly  with 
books.-  He  published  an  edition  of  Shake:«pearc,  10  vols. ;  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  12  vols. ; 
contributed  largely  to  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  and  did  a  good  deal  more  literary 
work  of  this  kind. 

II.    THE    NOVELISTS. 

Richardson. 

Samuel  Richardson,  1689-1767,  came  before  the  public 
a  little  earlier  than  his  great  rival,  Fielding,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  Father  of  the  English  Novel.  But  this 
epithet  belongs  more  properly  to  the  latter  writer.  Rich- 
ardson's three  novels,  however,  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grand ison,  are  among  the  memorable  works 
of  the  age,  and  ensure  to  their  author  a  permanent  and 
honorable  place  In  English  literature. 

Career.  —  Richardson  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  for  himself  a  competency  long  before  he  ever  thought  of  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  writing.  As  a  boy  he  evinced  a  fondness  for  read- 
ing, and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  so  that  the  young  women  of  the 
village  frequently  employed  him  to  write  their  love-letters.  In  this 
way  Richardson  laid  the  foundations  for  that  knowledge  of  woman's 
heart  and  woman's  ways,  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead.  Indeed,  he  neems  to  have  been,  throughout  life,  a  chatty,  not 
to  say  gossipy,  soul,  and  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  the  centre 
of  a  small  circle  of  kind-hearted  if  not  particularly  strong-headed 
female  admirers.  The  greater  part  of  Clarissa  and  of  Sir  CharleB 
Graudison  was  thus  read  aloud,  from  day  to  day,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  author  dretst^ed  in  his  morning-cap  and  gown. 

Wftrht.  — Th»  coini»oKiHon  '»f  P.inn-la  might  almost  be  calloil  an  nrr!dont.  Two 
tK><>kiiell«'r«  applied  to  Rirhiu-dMin  to  write  a  small  Toliime  of  letters  on  HUliject<«  that 
might  iM'of  us«  t(»  coiiutr}'  readers  unable  to  write  for  them^ive«<,  or  in  need  of  itdvice. 
Thiri  volume  wtu)  publivhed  under  the  title  of  Familttir  Ijetters.  While  wrilin};  tluwa 
of  the  letters  which  were  intended  to  instruct  handDome  girl;)  in  service  how  to  pro- 
tect their  virtne,  the  story  of  Pamela  occurred  to  Richaiditon's  mind,  and  w.is  devel- 
oped by  him  into  the  well  known  novel.  The  success  of  Pamela  aroused  the  emula- 
tion of  Fielding,  then  tuknoun  to  fame,  aj^d  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  Joseph 
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Andrewi,  which  was  intended  primarily  as  a  satire  apoo  the  sentimental  ism  of 
Pamela.  Clarissa  Hurlowe,  which  soon  followed  Pamela,  only  heightened  Richard- 
son's fame,  and  even  spread  it  over  to  the  coutioenL  Diderot,  among  many  others, 
was  carried  away  by  the  work.  The  theme  is  a  painful  one  —  the  long  averted  but 
ineTitable  seduction  of  the  heroine.  SirCliarlesGrandison.  which  diTides  admiration 
with  Clarissa,  is  not  much  different  in  style,  and  may  be  summed  up  perhaps  as  the 
Sbdyentures  of  a  rery  proper,  moral,  male  flirt,  and  the  tragic  madness  of  an  interest- 
ing woman  whose  intense  affection  is  thrown  away  upon  the  hero.  Pamela  is  simply 
the  story  of  a  beautiful  senrant  who  escapes  all  snares  and  marries  well  and  happily. 

Character  of  hU  Noveis,  —  In  Judging  Richardson's  merits  we  roust  take  into 
•ccount  the  age  in  which  he  lired  and  the  circumstances  under  whicli  he  wrote.  Be- 
fore him  there  had  been  no  norel ;  nothing  but  romances  in  imitation  uf  the  French, 
where  the  loves  of  princes  and  princesses  were  narrated  in  very  vaporous  and  stilted 
language.  Richardson  brought  the  scene  from  the  moonshine  down  to  the  earth,  and 
was  the  flrst  to  give  a  real  episode  from  Knglish  life,  with  real  XngUsh  men  and 
women  for  acton. 

SenHmentaHsm. — The  characters  in  Richardson  are  all  sentimental,  and  the 
general  tone  is  what  we  might  call  lackadaisical.  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  eighteenth  century  was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  sentimentality.  This  morbid 
•tate  did  not  reach  its  climax,  it  is  true,  until  several  years  later,  when  Rousseau  gave 
it  final  expression  and  immortality  iu  his  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  his  Confessions.  Still, 
the  seeds  had  long  been  sown,  and  the  crop  was  fast  ripening  to  the  harvest  The 
state  of  the  public  mind  was  that  of  reaction  lh>m  the  utter  frivolity  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  Queen  Anne. 

MoralUy,  —Richardson,  marked  according  to  onr  standard,  might  be  set  down  as 
licentious.  As  compared  with  Fielding,  however,  and  others  of  his  age,  his  works  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage,  and  show  a  distinct  moral  tendency.  Richardson  himself 
probably  never  dreamed  but  that  he  was  furthering  the  cause  of  good  morals ;  and  the 
Ikvor  with  which  Pamela  and  Clarissa  were  read  and  recommended  by  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  day,  shows  us  how  careful  we  must  he  in  our  estimates  of  writers  of 
works  of  imagination. 

His  Style,  — A»  a  writer,  Richardson  is  open  to  grave  criticism.  His  style  is  not 
finished.  In  onr  sense  of  the  terra.  There  is  nothing  either  fresh  or  profound  about  it,  nor 
la  it  easy  or  racy.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  plain.  The  plot  is  insuffer* 
ably  tedious,  and  the  conversation  stilted.  Unlilie  the  m'eat  master  of  sentimentality, 
Rousseau,  Richardson  has  no  truly  ideal  characters,  and  none  of  those  concise,  passion- 
ate utterances  that  bum  with  the  intensity  of  gfnius.  With  all  his  defects,  however, 
he  hns  put  English  literature  under  heavy  obligations,  ills  works  will  always  be  read 
by  the  curious  and  sympathetic,  and  must  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  course  of  English  literature. 

Fielding. 

Henry  Fielding,  1707-1754,  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  father  of  the  English  Novel.  There  were  other 
writers  of  fiction  before  him,  as  there  were  other  poets 
before  Chaucer.  But  Fielding  first  showed  by  example 
the  great  resources  and  power  of  this  species  of  literature. 
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not  only  as  a  delineator  of  manners,  but  as  a  moral  infla- 
ence  in  society. 

Career.  —  Fielding  was  of  worthy  stock,  his  father  being  a  distin- 
guished soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  After  studying  at 
Eton,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  London  to  study  the  Civil  Law ; 
but  having  pursued  his  studies  there  for  two  years,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn home  on  account  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  began  writing  for  the  stage  as  a  means  of  living, 
and  he  produced  a  large  number  of  Indifferent  plays,  which  yielded  him 
no  fame  and  little  money.  After  a  few  years,  not  very  creditably  spent, 
he  succeeded  in  winning  the  hand  of  a  celebrated  beauty.  Miss  Crad- 
dock,  who  brought  him,  besides  other  charms,  the  sum  of  £1500.  He 
fell  heir  about  the  same  time  to  an  annuity  of  £200.  The  young  cou- 
ple retired  to  an  estate  In  the  country,  but  free  living  and  gayety  soon 
exhausted  their  means,  and  Fielding  returned  to  London  In  the  hope 
of  doing  something  at  the  law.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
profession  with  great  zeal,  but  violent  attacks  of  the  gout,  brought  on 
by  his  previous  excesses,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  practice. 

Origin  of  his  Novels,  —  In  this  emergency,  Fielding  tnmed  once  more  to  liter** 
tare,  and  after  sundry  attempts,  in  diCTercut  lines  of  composition,  he  struck  at  length 
the  true  vein,  and  luid  bare  to  the  world  a  mine  of  heretofore  undiscovered  wealth  in 
the  production  of  his  fint  great  novel,  Joseph  Andrews.  This  was  intended  prima- 
rily as  a  satire  on  Richardson's  Pamela,  and  met  with  a  prodigious  success.  It  was 
followed  by  Tom  Jones,  a  work  of  still  greater  power,  and  the  most  consummate  In 
plot  of  all  his  works.  His  third  great  noTol,  Amelia,  came  soon  after,  and  though 
generally  rated  not  quite  so  high  as  either  of  the  others^  had  an  immediate  lacceM 
superior  to  either. 

Character  as  a  Magistrate,  —  Besides  his  literary  success.  Fielding  recelTtd 
from  the  Government  an  appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  BUd- 
dlesex,  and  by  the  vigor  of  his  administration,  aided  by  his  knowledge  of  law  and  hia 
native  insight  into  criminal  character,  he  did  important  service  in  repressing  tht 
robberies  and  crimes  of  various  kinds  which  were  then  rampant. 

Ziiterary  Character,  —  Fielding  did  a  good  many  other  things,  and  wrote  many 
other  works,  among  them  no  less  than  twenty-live  Comedies;  but  the  three  great 
Novels  which  have  been  mentioned  so  far  overtop  ail  else  that  he  did  or  wrote,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  comparison.  As  an  artist,  in  the  delineatioa 
of  human  nature,  it  is  couceded  on  all  hands  that  Fielding  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  writer  of  English  fiction.  Tet  there  is  a  coarseness  in  his  scenes,  and  often  in 
his  language,  that  makes  a  sad  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  him. 

"  Fielding  is  the  first  of  the  British  Novelists.  His  name  is  immortal  as  a  painter 
of  national  manners.  Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has 
given  origin,  his  writings  are  most  decidedly  her  own ;  all  the  actors  in  his  narrativa 
live  in  England,  travel  in  England,  quarrel  and  fight  in  England ;  and  scarce  an  inci^ 
dent  occurs  without  Its  being  marked  by  something  which  could  not  well  have  hap> 
pened  in  any  other  country.    In  his  powar  of  strong  and  natural  humor,  and  Ibitdhla 
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7«t  natural  expression  of  character,  the  Father  of  the  English  Novel  has  not  heen 
approaclied  even  by  his  most  successful  followers.  He  is,  indued,  as  Byron  terms  him, 
*  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature/  " — Sir  WalUr  ScoU. 

**  Fielding,  no  douht,  began  to  write  this  novel  [Joseph  Andrews]  in  ridicule  of 
Pamela,  for  which  work  one  can  understand  the  hearty  contempt  and  antipathy  which 
■ach  an  athletic  and  boisterous  genius  as  Fielding's  must  liavc  entertained.  He  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  laugh  at  the  puny  co(;kney  l>ookselier,  pouring  out  endless  vul- 
Qmes  of  sentimental  twaddle,  and  hold  him  up  to  scorn  as  a  moll-coddle  and  a 
milksop,  nu  genius  had  been  nursed  on  sack-possct,  and  not  on  dishes  of  tea.  Hit 
muse  had  sung  the  loudest  in  tavern  choruses;  had  seen  the  daylight  streaming  in 
over  thousands  of  emptied  bowls,  and  reeled  home  to  chambers  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  watchmen.  RichanLion's  goddess  was  attended  by  old  maids  and  dowagers,  and 
fed  on  muffins  and  Imhea.  *  Milksop ! '  roars  Harry  Fielding,  clattering  at  the  timid 
■hop-shutters.  '  Wretch  I  Monster!  Mohock  I '  shrieks  tlie  seutimeutal  author  of  Pa- 
mela, and  all  the  ladies  of  his  court  cackle  out  an  aflTrigiited  cliorus.*' —  Thaekeray. 

**In  Tom  Jones,  Fielding  has  comprehended  a  larger  variety  of  incidents  and  char- 
acters under  a  stricter  unity  of  story  than  in  Joaeph  Andrews ;  but  he  has  given  to 
the  whole  a  tone  of  worldliness  which  does  not  mar  the  delightful  simplicity  of  the 
latter.  As  an  expression  of  the  breadth  and  power  of  his  mind,  however,  it  is  alto- 
gether his  greatest  work;  and  in  the  union  of  distinct  pictorial  representation  with 
profound  knowledge  of  practical  life,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  novel  in  the  language." 
'-WhippU, 

Sakab  FiELonra,  1714-1768,  a  sister  of  the  novelist,  was  a  woman  of  learning,  and  a 
oontribntor  to  the  literature  of  her  d;iy.  She  wrote  The  Advcntureii  of  David  Simple ; 
Familiar  Letters  between  the  Characters  in  David  Simple;  The  Governess,  or  Little 
Female  Academy;  The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia;  The  History  of  Ophelia;  The 
History  of  the  Couptess  of  Delwin ;  The  Cry,  a  Di)mestic  Fable,  sometimes  attributed 
to  JlUtjf  Fielding ;  Xenophon*s  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  translated  from  the  Greek. 

Smollett. 

Tobias  George  Smollett,  1721-1771,  is  permanently  as-so- 
ciated  in  fame  with  Richardson  and  Fielding.  His  three 
novels,  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle, and  Humphrey 
Clinker,  if  not  equal  to  the  three  great  novels  of  Fielding, 
are  superior  to  the  three  of  Richardson,  and  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 

Earlj  Life. — Smollett  wa.«j  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  Btutlicd  at  Dum- 
barton and  Glasgow,  and  entered  the  navy  as  Burgeon'n  innto,  and  took 
part  in  the  Carthagena  expedition.  After  residing  some  time  in  the 
"West  Indies,  where  he  married,  he  settled  in  London,  in  1746. 

Literary  Career.— In  1748  appeared  Roderick  Random,  in  which  the 
anthor  embodied  many  of  hia  experiences  in  the  navy.  In  1751  ap- 
peared Peregrine  Pickle.  After  the  publication  of  these  two  works, 
Bmollett  attempted  to  resume  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  published 
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a  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  Medical  Waters,  but  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess. In  1753  he  published  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom;  in  1755  his  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  based  upon  that  of 
Jarvis,  and  in  1757-8  his  History  of  England.  The  Adventures  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  in  imitation  of  Don  Quixote,  appeared  in 
1762.  Ilis  Translation  of  Gil  Bias  appeared  in  1771 ;  in  1771,  the 
year  of  his  death,  appeared  also  Humphrey  Clinker.  Besides  these 
larger  works,  Smollett  published  a  few  plays,  only  one  of  which, 
The  Reprisals,  was  successful,  and  two  volumes  of  Travels  through 
France  and  Italy.  His  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  published 
in  17G9,  was  a  satire  upon  the  Government.  Smollett  was  editor  of 
The  Critical  Review,  and  also  started  The  Briton,  a  Tory  organ,  which 
was  crushed  by  John  Wilkes^s  North  Briton. 

Character. —  Smollett  was  inTulvetl  in  several  literary  and  other  quarrels,  and 
was  impritionod  for  three  months  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowles.  Smollett  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  feeling?*,  but  easily  provoked,  and  not  over 
tolerant  of  contradiction.  Ho  never  courted  the  favor  of  the  rich  and  great,  bat 
worked  and  fought  his  way  through  life  In  perfect  independence.  He  is  permit 
nently  associated  with  Fielding  and  Richardson  as  one  of  the  trio  of  great  £ng1ith 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  like  them  he  has  the  merits  and  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Novels. —  Smollett's  vrritings  are  even  more  licentious  than  those  of  Fielding.  In 
Judging  the  novelist,  however,  it  should  t>c  kept  in  mind  that  he  merely  reflects  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  those  days  indulged  in  actions  and 
language  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  century.  If  we  would  blame 
Smollett  for  writing  of  intrigues  and  amours,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  a  lady 
of  quality.  Lady  Vane,  paid  him  for  the  record  of  her  deeds.  It  seems  quite  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  works  of  Smollett,  Fielding  and  Richardson  were  no  worse  than 
their  readers,  but  probably  much  better,  and  that  their  general  influence  upon  thoM 
riders  was  wholesome.  Whether  the  readers  of  to-day  would  be  benefited  by  their 
perusal  is  quite  another  question. 

Literary  Merita.—  Smollett,  like  Fielding,  is  a  vigorons  and  skilftil  depicter  of 
life  and  character.  He  hafl  not  Fielding's  profound  insight  into  human  nature,  but  he 
has  an  equal  eye  with  Fielding  for  the  vagaries  and  vicissitudes  of  society,  and  as 
nimble  a  pen  to  record  them.  His  plots  are  not  so  elaborate  as  Fielding's,  and  his 
style  is  by  no  means  so  sustained.  But  Smollett  delights  without  wearying.  Ue  is  a 
fascinating  story-teller.  The  characters  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  Roderick  Random, 
Strap,  and  many  others,  have  been  placed  in  the  great  English  gallery  of  characterw 
pieces. 

*'  The  novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker  is,  I  do  think,  the  most  laughable  story  that  has 
ever  been  written  since  the  goodly  art  of  novel-writing  began.  Winifred  Jenkins  and 
Tabitha  Bramble  mast  ke^p  Englishmen  on  the  grin  for  ages  to  come ;  and  in  their  let- 
ters and  the  story  of  their  lives  there  is  a  perpetual  fount  of  sparkling  laughter  as  in* 
exhaustible  as  Blodud's  Well."— r/iocJ^ay. 

Smollett  is  also  the  auth(^r  of  several  poems  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Campbell, 
possess  more  delicacy  than  his  novels,  but  have  less  strength. 
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Sterne. 

Laurence  Sterne,  1713-1768,  is  celebrated  as  a  humorist 
and  sentimentalist.  His  two  chief  works,  Tristram  Shandy 
and  The  Sentimental  Journey,  are  among  the  best  known 
of  all  the  works  of  this  period. 

Early  Life.  —  Sterne  was  bom  in  Ireland,  of  parents  who  had  just 
emigrated  to  that  country  from  Scotland.  His  father  was  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  Young  Sterne  was  put  to  school  at  Ilali^x,  and  afterwards 
Bent  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1736.  He  entered 
the  Church  of  England,  and  obtained  the  liNdng  of  Sutton,  in  York- 
shire, where  he  passed  twenty  years  in  rural  obscurity.  He  had  to 
preach  on  Sunday,  but  the  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  in  "  reading, 
painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting." 

Works. — In  1759  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
and  Sterne  had  become  famous.  He  was  the  literary  lion  of  London. 
Henceforth  liLs  parish  was  quite  neglected,  and  he  spent  nearly  all  his 
time  in  London  or  on  the  continent,  leading  a  life  of  idleness  and 
gayety  and  even  of  dissipation.  Tristram  Shandy  wiis  not  completed 
until  the  year  before  the  author's  death.  The  Sentimental  Journey 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  1768.  Sterne  had  also  published  in 
the  meanwhile  four  volumes  of  sermons.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
London,  comparatively  deserted  by  his  numerous  admirers. 

€7iartict&r  as  a  Writer, — There  are  not  many  similar  instances  in  English 
literaturu  of  a  man's  becoming  so  suddenly  and  so  generally  famous  by  his  first  work 
of  fiction.  Everybody  langhod  and  wept  alternately  over  the  wit  and  jxathos  of  the 
new  author,  and  the  modest  closed  their  eyes  to  the  licentiousness  that  disfigured  the 
pages.  Many  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  sentimentalism  is  long 
■luce  out  of  faTor,  but  Old  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  and  Trim  liavo  become  standard  names 
in  English  literature.  Sterne  has  bocn  accused  and  convicted,  again  and  again,  of 
having  stolen  from  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Scarron,  Bacon,  Donne,  and  the  enUre  body 
of  French  and  English  authors ;  his  style  has  been  shown  to  be  borrowed,  his  sentiment 
weak  and  thin,  his  wit  affected.  Tet  somehow  he  still  survives,  he  is  still  read  and 
enjoyed  by  each  successive  generation  of  reailon,  and  no  one  of  his  Judges  has  ever  yet 
8u<^eeded  in  showing  satisfactorily  how  an  author,  who  otole  every  idea,  and  had  no 
positive  merit  of  his  own,  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  against  all 
criticism  and  anathema.  The  truth  is  that  Sterne  was  a  prodigious  reader,  but  hod  the 
lu^PPy  S'^  of  recreating  his  gathered  materials  into  entirely  new  forms.  There  never 
was  anything  like  Trititram  Shandy  before  in  English  letters,  and  there  certainly  has 
been  nothing  since. 

**  His  style  is  at  times  the  most  rapid,  the  most  happy,  the  most  idiomatic,  of  any 
that  is  to  be  found.  It  is  the  pure  essence  of  Knglish  conversational  style.  His  works 
consist  only  of  morceouc, —  of  brilliant  passages.  I  wonder  that  Goldsmith,  who  ought 
to  have  knowp  him  better,  should  call  him  a  'doll  fellow.*  Ills  wit  is  poignant  though 
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artificial ;  and  hit  characters  (though  the  groundwork  of  tome  of  them  had  been  laid 
before)  have  yet  invaluable  original  difTercncea;  and  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  the 
mostc-r-strokcs  constantly  thrown  into  them,  are  not  to  be  surpusted.  It  is  sufficient 
to  name  th(>nt :  —  Yorick,  Dr.  Slop,  Mr.  Sliandy,  My  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  Susanna,  and 
the  Widow  W'adman.  In  those  he  has  contrived  to  oppose,  with  equal  felicity  and 
originality,  two  characters,  one  of  pure  intelloct  and  the  other  of  pui'o  good  nature, 
in  My  Father  and  My  Uncle  Toby.  There  api)ears  to  have  been  in  Sterne  a  vein  of 
dry,  sarcastic  humor,  and  of  extreme  tenderness  of  feeling ;  the  latter  sometimes  car- 
ried to  affectation,  as  in  the  tale  of  Maria,  and  the  apostrophe  to  the  recording  angel, 
but  at  other  times  pure  and  without  blemish.  The  story  of  Le  Fevre  is  perhaiw  the 
finest  in  the  EngliRh  language.  My  Father's  restlessness  of  bo<ly  and  of  mind  is  inirol* 
table.  .  .  .  My  Uncle  Toby  is  one  of  the  flne$>t  compliments  ever  paid  to  human 
nature.  He  is  the  most  unoffending  of  human  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  exproM 
it,  UH  tel  petit  bon  hommt.  Of  his  bowling  green,  his  sieges,  and  his  amours,  who 
would  say  or  think  anytlilng  ami«8.'*  —  UuzlitL 
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Goldsmith. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  1728-1774,  is  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous ornaments  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  He 
excelled  about  equally  in  poetry  and  prose.  Of  the  vast 
mass  of  his  prose  writings,  however,  the  greater  part  has 
ceased  to  be  of  interest.  The  only  one,  in  fact,  that  is  now 
generally  read  is  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But  his  poems, 
though  inconsiderable  in  amount,  have  a  perpetual  charm. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  poems  in  the  language  that  have  a 
better  prospect  of  a  permanent  place  in  its  literature  than 
The  Deserted  Village. 

Earlj  Life.  —  Goldsmith  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
g^^man  of  the  Established  Church.  In  boyhood  he  had  the  emall-pox, 
by  which  his  face  was  permanently  disfigured.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, through  the  liberality  of  a  kind-hearted  uncle,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Here  he  gained  few  difitinctionfl,  his  habits  of  study, 
like  all  his  other  habits,  being  wrecked  by  improvidence.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  he  won  a  small  prize,  of  the  v,alue  of  thirty  shillingB: 
"This  turn  of  success  and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  proved  too  much 
for  tlie  head  of  our  poor  student.  He  forthwith  gave  a  supjwr  and 
dance  at  his  cliambcr,  to  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  from 
the  city,  in  direct  violation  of  college  rules.  The  unwonted  sound  of 
the  fid<lle  reached  the  ears  of  the  implacable  Wilder  [the  tutor].  He 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  unhallowed  festivity,  inflicted  corporal  chastise- 
26 
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ment  on  the  '  father  of  the  feaut,'  and  tnmed  his  astonished  gnests 
neck  and  heels  out  of  doors." — In'ing,  Mortified  at  this  indignity, 
Groldf^mith  left  College,  but  lingered  in  Dublin  until  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  destitution.  His  last  shilling  and  most  of  his  clothing  gone, 
hungry  and  half  naked,  he  set  out  for  Cork,  and  on  the  way  was  saved 
from  actual  starvation  by  a  handful  of  gray  peas  given  him  at  a  wake 
by  a  kind-hearted  peasant  girl.  He  declared  afterwards,  when  in  the 
height  of  his  renown,  and  revelling  at  the  luxurious  banquets  of  the 
great,  that  he  had  never  tasted  anything  equal  to  those  gray  peas. 

VRriooi  Other  Experimentt.  —  By  the  kind  interposition  of  his 
brother,  Oliver  was  reinstated  in  C-ollege,  and  remained  there  two  years 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  managed  to  take  his  degree. 
By  the  persuasion  of  his  uncle,  he  began  studying  for  the  church,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  presented  himself  to  the  Bishop  for  examina- 
tion, "but  appearing  in  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches^  he  was  rejected."  The 
Bishop  probably  had  an  intimation  that  the  indiscretions  of  the  candi- 
date extended  to  other  things  than  the  color  of  liis  breeches.  The  per- 
Bevering  benefactor,  liLs  uncle,  then  procured  him  a  position  as  private 
tator,  but  Oliver  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  family  over  a  game  of 
cards,  and  lost  his  position.  He  had,  however,  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
missal, thirty  pounds  in  cash,  which  seemed  to  him  a  mint  of  money. 
Bat  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  he  squandered  it  all,  and  returned  to 
his  mother  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  Once  more  the  patient 
uncle  conceived  that  the  young  spendthrift  might  perhaps  succeed  at 
the  law,  and  supplied  him  accordingly  with  fifty  pounds,  wherewith 
to  make  a  beginning.  The  fifty  pounds  were  s|)ent  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  Goldsmith  was  again  at  the  verge  of  niin.  The  next  experiment 
of  Oliver's  friends  was  to  set  him  up  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  They 
put  together  what  few  guineas  they  could  spare,  and  sent  him  to  Edin- 
burgh. Here  he  did  not  entirely  throw  away  his  time,  but  attended 
some  lectures  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  residence.  He 
could,  however,  tell  a  good  story  and  sing  a  capital  Irish  song,  and  he 
shone  accordingly  in  social  circles  more  than  in  the  halls  of  science. 

Travels.  —  A  roving  disposition  impelled  him  to  travel,  and  he  is 
next  found  on  the  continent,  sometimes  at  seats  of  learning,  picking  up 
scraps  of  knowledge  at  the  lectures  of  great  scholars,  but  more  fre- 
quently travelling  through  the  country  on  foot,  and  getting  his  meals 
and  lodgings  by  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  peasants  with  his 
musical  abilities  and  his  other  skill  in  the  arts  of  entertainment. 
When  he  left  Lcydcn  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  journey  through 
Europe,  his  finances,  wardrobe,  and  furniture  amounted  to  **  a  guinea 
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in  his  pocket,  a  shirt  on  hb  hack,  and  a  flute  in  his  hand."  During 
this  nomad  life,  he  took  hid  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  one  of 
the  foreign  Universities. 

Career  as  an  Author.  —  Ketuming  to  England  in  1756,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  Gold:sniith  made  his  way  to  London,  only  to  meet  starva- 
tion in  the  face.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  his  struggles  for  the 
means  of  bare  subsistence  were  extreme.  He  did  all  kinds  of  book 
work  for  the  publishers, — whatever  would  bring  a  few  pounds  or  even 
shillings.  IILs  first"  work  of  any  note  was  ^Vn  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  It  was  savagely  attacked  by  one  of 
the  critics,  but  it  made  the  author  known,  and  on  the  whole  was  well 
received.  In  1760,  he  wrote  for  a  popular  periodical  a  series  of  letters 
purporting  to  come  from  a  Chinese  phila*K)phcr  living  in  London,  and 
giving  liLs  countrymen  an  account  of  what  he  was  seeing  there.  These 
are  known  as  The  Chinese  Letters.  They  were  collected  and  published 
in  a  book  with  the  title :  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  or  Letters  from 
a  Chinese  Philosopher  residing  in  London  to  his  friends  in  the  East. 
The  work  displayed  im usual  ability,  and  brought  the  author  offers  of 
employment  of  a  somewhat  more  lucrative  kind.  The  first  decided  lift 
that  he  received,  however,  was  his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Johnson  took  to  Gt)ldsraith  alrawt  from  the  first  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  he  never  faltered  in  the  friendship  which  was  the 
result.  The  occasions  of  Goldsmith's  needing  help  were  seldom  long 
wanting.  One  of  these  led  to  Johnson's  interposition  for  the  sale  of  the 
manuscript  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  incident  is  thus  told  by 
Johnson  himself: 

**I  received  ouo  morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  dia- 
tress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begged  that  I  would  come  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  pminea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I 
accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested 
him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  ariolcdt  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  alreadj 
changed  my  guineti,  nnd  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  gloss  before  him.  I  put 
the  cork  into  the  lM)ttle.  desired  he  would  bo  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
means  whcreliy  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  mo  he  had  a  novel  ready  for 
the  press,  which  hu  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  land- 
lady I  tfhould  soon  return :  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds. 
I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.**  —  BotwelTt  Johruon. 

The  Traveller,  his  first  considerable  poem,  followed  soon  after.  Not- 
withstanding its  extraordinary  merits,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  John- 
son to  bring  it  into  notice,  it  won  its  way  to  public  favor  by  only  slow 
degrees.    Its  success,  however,  was  steady  and  sure,  and  in  the  end 
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triumphant  The  exquisite  ballad  of  The  Ilcrmit,  or  the  story  of  Ed- 
win and  Angelina,  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a  poet  of  the  first  order 
of  excellence. 

After  this,  Goldsmith  was  in  constant  demand,  at  remunerative 
prices,  but  his  habits  of  easy  improvidence  kept  him  always  in  want, 
or  in  arrears.  He  was  among  the  acknowledged  celebrities  of  the  day, 
mingling  freely  and  on  equal  terms  with  the  authors  and  artists  who 
revolved  about  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  following  are  Goldsmith's  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named :  The  Deserted  Village,  tlie  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
poems;  The  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  playful  piece  of  pleasantry,  ac- 
knowledging, in  graceful  verse,  a  gift  of  venLwn ;  Retaliation,  a  good- 
natured  satire,  in  which  he  paid  off  a  few  of  the  endless  jokes  against 
himself  by  drawing  in  turn  a  caricature  of  some  of  his  friends ;  The 
Good-Naturcd  Man,  A  Comedy,  which  was  not  successful  as  an  acting 
play,  but  was  published,  and  brought  the  author  £500 ;  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  a  Comedy,  which  had  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success  on 
the  stage,  and  brought  the  author  a  net  profit  of  £300 ;  Popular  His- 
tories of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England ;  and  lastly,  A  History  of  Ani- 
mated Nature,  in  8  vols.,  8vo.  He  wrote  many  other  things,  but  these 
arc  the  chief.  As  an  historian  and  a  writer  on  natural  history,  he  made 
no  pretence  to  original  research.  He  was  a  mere  compiler.  But  he 
had  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  art  of  composition ;  and  taking  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  others,  he  worked  them  into  forms  of  grace  and 
beauty.  His  histories  became  text-books,  his  Animated  Nature  had 
the  attraction  of  a  work  of  fiction. 

"lie  died  in  tbo  midst  or  a  triumphant  coarse.  Erery  year  that  he  lived  would  hare 
added  to  his  reputation.  There  is  assuredly  no  symptom  of  decadence  In  the  pictur- 
esque pages  of  his  lost  worlc,  The  Ilistory  of  Animated  Nature :  a  book  which,  not 
possessing,  Indeed,  the  character  of  authority  only  to  be  granted  to  faithful  reports 
of  personal  obserTation,  is  yet  unequalled  for  clearness  of  expression,  and  all  the 
charms  of  a  most  groceftil  style-  NortUcote  Mlt  us  that  he  had  Just  begun  a  novel 
before  his  death ;  and  a  second  Vicar  of  Wakefield  may  hare  been  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  Goldsmith."—  /Vo/.  Bufler. 

'*It  [The  Animated  Nature*)  is  to  science  what  his  abridgments  are  to  history;  a 
book  which  indicates  no  depth  of  research  or  accuracy  of  information,  but  which  pre- 
sents to  the  ordinary  reader  a  general  and  interesting  riew  of  the  siil^ect,  couched 
in  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  language,  and  al)Ounding  with  excellent  reflections 
and  illustrations.  It  was  of  tlii^  work  that  Jnhnson  threw  out  the  remark  which  he 
afterwards  interwove  in  his  friend's  epitji]»l»,—  lie  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History, 
and  will  make  it  as  agreeable  as  a  Persian  tale." —  Sir  W'Jter  Scott. 

"  As  a  dramatist,  Goldsmith  is  amusing ;  and  if  to  excite  laughter  be.  a«  Johnson 
asserts  it  is,  the  chief  end  of  comedy,  Guld:<niith  attains  it.  His  plots,  however,  are  ex- 
travagant, and  his  personages  are  oddities  rather  than  characters.  GoId!<mith*s  plays 
want  the  contrivance  which  belongs  to  highest  art ;  bat  they  hare  all  the  ingentona 
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accidents  that  are  nobble  for  stige  effect.  They  are,  in  fact,  deficient  in  that  insight 
which  pertains  only  to  great  dramatic  genius.  Both  of  them  [Tlie  Oood-Natnred 
Han  and  She  Stoops  tu  ConquerJ  abound  in  drollery  and  strong  touches  of  nature ; 
but  they  do  not  give  the  author  an  exalted  position  among  dramatists,  and  they  do  not 
promise  that  he  could  have  reached  it." — Henry  GUeB. 

**  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  tlie  qualities  of  a  work  [The  Vicar  of  Wakefield] 
which  has  ptiSftcd  from  country  to  country,  and  language  to  language,  until  it  Is  now 
known  throughout  the  uholu  ruiiding  world,  and  is  become  a  hoosehold  book  in  every 
land.  The  secret  of  its  uuivorsul  and  enduring  popularity  is  undoubtedly  its  truth 
to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the  most  amiable  kind :  to  nature  such  as  Goldsmith  saw 
it  Rogers,  the  Nestor  of  British  literature,  whose  refined  parity  of  taste  and  exquis- 
ite mental  organization  rendered  him  eminently  calculated  to  appreciate  a  work  of 
the  kind,  declared  that  of  all  the  books  which,  through  the  fitful  changes  of  three 
gcneratio;is  he  hud  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  alone 
continued  aa  at  first;  and  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  absence  of  many  more 
generations,  he  bhould  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished." —  WaHdngUm  Irving, 

**  The  Traveller  has  the  most  ambitions  aim  of  Ooldsmith's  poetical  compositiODfl. 
The  author,  placed  on  a  height  of  the  Alps,  muses  and  moralizes  on  the  countries 
around  him.  Ilis  object,  it  appears,  is  to  show  the  equality  of  happiness  which  con- 
sists with  diversities  of  circumstances  and  situations.  The  poem  is,  therefore,  mainly 
didactic.  Description  and  reflection  are  subservient  to  an  ethical  pur|iose,  and  thie 
purpose  is  never  left  out  of  sight.  The  descriptive  passages  are  all  vivid,  but  some 
of  them  are  imperfect.  Italy,  for  instance,  in  its  prominent  aspects,  is  boldly  sketched. 
We  are  tran.«ported  to  the  midst  of  its  mountains,  woods,  and  tf  mples ;  we  are  under 
its  sunny  skies,  wo  are  embosomed  in  its  fruits  and  flowers,  we  breathe  its  fr»> 
grant  air,  and  we  are  charmed  by  its  matchless  landscapes ;  but  we  miss  the  influence 
of  its  arrs,  and  the  solemn  impression  of  ito  former  grandeur.  We  are  made  to  sur- 
Tey  a  nation  in  degeneracy  and  decay ;  but  we  are  not  relieved  by  the  glow  of  RafliMl, 
or  excited  by  the  might  of  the  Coliseum." —  Hmry  Gilet. 

"All  the  characteristics  of  the  first  poem  [Tlie  Traveller]  leem  to  me  developed  in 
the  second ;  with  as  chaste  simplicity,  with  as  choice  eelectness  of  natural  expression, 
in  verse  of  as  musical  cadence,  but  with  yet  greater  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  Ux 
more  human  interest.  Within  the  circle  of  its  claims  and  pretensions,  a  more  en- 
tirely satislactory  delightful  poem  than  the  Deserted  Village  was  probably  never 
written.  It  lingers  in  the  memory  where  once  it  has  entered ;  and  such  is  the  soften- 
ing infiuence  (on  the  heart  even  more  than  the  understanding)  of  the  mild,  ten- 
der, yet  clear  light  which  makes  its  images  so  distinct  and  lovely,  that  there  axe 
few  who  have  not  wished  to  rate  it  higher  than  poetry  of  yet  higher  genius.*' — 
John  Ibrster. 

Gray. 

Thomas  Gray,  1716-1771,  gained  for  himself  the  very 
highest  renown  as  a  lyrical  poet  by  his  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard. 

Career.  — Gray  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

He  began  the  Ptudy  of  law,  but  conceiving  a  dislike  for  it  accepted  an 

invitation  of  Ilorace  Walpole  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  upon  the 

continent    After  an  absence  of  two  years,  Gray  returned  to  England, 

26*  U 
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and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  took  hi«  degree  of  Bach#lor  of  Civil  Law. 
He  also  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  remained,  with  occasional  in- 
tervals, to  the  end  of  hw  life.  In  1757,  on  the  death  of  Cibbcr,  the 
post  of  Poet-Laureate  was  offered  to  Gray,  but  he  declined  it.  In 
1769  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modem  Hij«tory, 
and  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject, 
but  did  not  live  to  carry  the  project  into  effect. 

Chameter  and  Standing » — Gray  wna  distioguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  clas- 
■ical  Bcholarahip,  and  for  bis  varied  learning,  \nd  he  formed  many  magniflcent  projects 
of  works  that  never  saw  the  light.  Ills  chief  excvllonce  la  as  a  lyric  writer,  and  in 
this  line  he  stands  among  the  first.  The  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchynrd  is 
one  of  the  poems  of  all  time,  and  is  Jnst  as  sure  of  immortAlity  as  anything  written 
by  Horace  or  by  Pindar.  One  familiar  and  remarkable  tribute  to  the  merit  of  this 
poem  is  the  great  nnmber  of  translations  of  it  which  bare  been  made  into  the  rarions 
languages  of  £nrope,  ancient  atid  modern.  It  has  been  translated  into  Helftrw^  the 
words  and  phrases  being  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  classical  idioms  of  the  Old 
Testament;  into  GrerJ:^  7  diflerent  Tersions;  into  LatiHy  12  Torsions;  into  Aaliany  12 
versions;  into  French^  15  rentions;  into  German,  6  versions;  into  Pnrtugneje, 

His  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  is  only  second  to  the  Elegy  in  popu- 
larity. His  other  lyrical  pieces  are  the  following :  Ode  <»n  Spring ;  Hymn  to  Adversity ; 
Ode  to  Vicissitude;  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  a  Pindaric  Ode;  The  Bard,  a  Pindaric  Ode. 
The  Pindaric  Odes  have  less  of  the  elements  of  i>opularity  than  any  of  his  poems. 

An  amusing  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  his  best  poem  is  proved  in  what  happened 
At  the  sale  of  the  original  manuscript,  in  1845.  **The  original  mannscript  of  Gray's 
Xlegy  was  lately  sold  at  auction  in  London.  There  was  really  *  a  scene*  in  the  auc- 
tion-room.  Inmgine  a  stranger  entering  in  the  midst  of  a  sale  of  some  msty-looklng 
old  books.  The  auctioneer  produces  two  muiU  hulf-theeU  of  foper^  written  over,  torn, 
and  mutilated.  He  calls  it  '  a  most  interesting  article,*  and  apologizes  for  ita  condi- 
tion. Pickering  bids  ten  poamls!  R(Mld,  Foss.  Tkoqw,  Bohn,  Hollowuy.  and  some  few 
amateurs  quietly  remark,  twelve,  fifteen,  twonty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  so  on,  till 
there  is  a  panra  at  trirtjf'Utrer  pounds  I  The  hammer  strikes.  *  Hold !  *  says  Mr.  Foi« 
*It  is  mine,*  says  the  amateur.  *  No,  I  bid  sixty-five  in  time.*  '  Then  I  bid  seventy.* 
*  Seventy-five,'  says  Mr.  F(m»s  ;  and  fives  are  repeated  again,  until  the  two  bits  of  paper 
are  knocked  down,  amidst  a  general  cheer,  to  Payne  k  Ft^H.  f  »r  on^  hnndred  pmtikd* 
derling!  On  those  bit*  of  paper  are  written  tl»e  first  drafts  of  the  P.h-gy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  by  Thomas  Gray,  including  five  verses  which  were  omitted  in  the  publi- 
cation, and  with  the  poet's  interlinear  corrections  and  alterntionM,  —  certainly  an  Mn- 
teresting  article ; '  several  persons  supposed  it  would  call  for  a  len-))onnd  note,  perhaps 
even  twenty.  A  single  volume,  with  '  W.  Shukeopeiire '  in  the  fly-leaf,  pro<lnced.  sixty 
years  ago,  a  hundred  guineas;  but  probably,  with  that  exception,  no  mere  autograph, 
and  no  single  sheet  of  paper,  ever  produced  the  sum  of  >E«e  hmidnd  doUanJ* 

Mason. 

Welliam  Mason,  1725-1797,  was  a  minor  poet  of  the  last  century, 
whose  name  is  indissoluhly  asrociated  with  that  of  his  friend  Gray. 

Mason  wrote  two  Dramas  o»  the  model  of  the  Greek,  Elfrida,  and  Caractactw ;  The 
Xnglish  Garden,  a  Poem  in  Four  Books ;  A  nnmber  of  Odes  and  Anthems ;  Essays  od 
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Xnglish  Chnrch  Music;  and  A  Mnmoir  of  ThomM  Gray.  His  Works  hare  been 
priuted  in  4  vuls^  8ro.  His  drumuit  Bliow'much  fancy  and  a  fine  classical  taste,  bat 
are  entirely  unsuited  for  representutiuu.    Ilia  greatest  success  was  in  his  lyrical  pieces. 

Matthkw  Ga£E!f,  1G97-1737,  is  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  whose  poems  are  usually 
printed  with  tho^e  of  Parnoll,  Collins,  Gray,  and  others.  lie  was  an  officer  in  the 
London  Custom-IIouse,  and  was  noted  for  his  wit.  lie  wrote  The  Grotto,  The  Spleen, 
and  some  other  pieces. 

Rev.  JoH!f  Dteb,  1700-1758,  began  the  study  of  law,  abandoned  the  profession  for 
the  life  of  an  itinerunt  artist,  and  afterwards  took  orders  and  entered  the  church.  H« 
had  a  literary  turn,  and  wrote  several  poems  which  are  worthy  of  note :  Grongar  Ilill; 
The  Ruins  of  Rome ;  The  Fleece,  a  poem  in  four  books,  etc.  Grongar  Uill  is  considered 
the  best.  "  It  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written  ;  but  the  scenes  which  It  displayt 
are  so  pleasing,  the  images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  re- 
flections of  the  writer  so  consonant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind, 
that  when  it  is  once  read  it  will  bo  read  again."— Dr.  JoAjuon. 

Collins. 

William  Collins,  1720-1756,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  lyric  poets.  What  he  has  written  is  not  much  in 
amount,  but  that  little  is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
Some  of  his  odes  are  thought  to  come  as  near  absolute  per- 
fection as  anytliing  ever  written. 

Collins's  life  was  a  sad  one.  Ills  Odes,  when  first  publiBhed,  were 
received  with  cold  neglect,  and  the  publisher  lost  heavily  by  the  opera- 
tion. Receiving  afterwards  a  legacy  from  an  uncle,  Collins  repaid  the 
publisher  for  the  money  lost  in  tlie  transaction,  and  then  threw  the 
remaining  copies  of  his  book  into  the  fire.  Finding  his  mind  un- 
steady, he  travelled  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  diversion.  On  com- 
ing back  to  England,  he  retired  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  thence 
to  the  house  of  his  sister,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
He  published  some  Persian  Eclogues,  but  the  only  works  by  which  he 
is  now  known  are  his  Odes.  These  are  among  the  best  English  classics. 
The  Ode  on  the  Passions  will  doubtless  live  as  long  as  the  language 
itself  in  which  the  poem  w  written. 

"  Though  utterly  neglected  on  their  first  appearance,  the  Odes  of  Collins,  in  th* 
eonrse  of  one  generation,  without  any  iidrontittous  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  Silently  and  impercep- 
tibly they  had  risen  by  their  own  buoyancy ;  and  their  power  was  felt  by  erery  reader 
who  had  any  poetic  feeling.** —  SouiOuy, 
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Shenstone. 

William  Shenstone,  1714-1763,  is  favorably  known  by  his  poem, 
The  Schoohnistress,  written  in  the  Spenserian  measure. 

Sheostone  atudied  for  a  number  of  yean  at  Oxford  witliont  taking  a  degree.  The 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  derotcd  to  laying  ont  and  improring  his  estate,  The 
Lessowes,  in  Shropshire.  Shenstone  belongs  to  the  minor  poets  of  England.  Had  he 
been  forced  to  exertion,  he  might  have  produced  something  more  worthy  of  his  pow- 
ers, but  ho  seems  to  have  frittered  away  his  days  as  a  literary  idler.  Tlie  only  one  uf 
his  poems  generally  read  and  admired  is  The  Schoolmistress,  pronounced  by  Ilazlitt 
**a  perfect  piece  of  writing.**    The  Pastoral  Ballad  and  Jemmy  Dawson  are  also  good. 

Akenside. 

Mark  Akenside,  M.  D.,  1721-1770,  had  considerable  eminence  in 
his  day  as  a  medical  practitioner  and  a  writer  on  medical  science.  But 
his  chief  distinction  was  won  by  a  poem  on  The  Pleasures  of  tlic  Im- 
agination, first  published  in  1744. 

This  one  production  has  given  to  Akenside  a  permanent  and  honorable  place  in  the 
gallery  of  British  poets.  The  work  shows  learning  and  genius,  though  not  of  the 
highest  order,  and  is  obvioiutly  wanting  in  naturalness.  "The  sweetness  which  we 
miss  in  Akenside  is  that  which  should  arise  from  the  direct  representation  of  life  and 
its  warm  realities  and  affections.  We  seem  to  pass,  in  Ills  poems,  through  a  gallery 
of  pictured  a1>stractions,  rather  than  of  pictured  things.**—  CampbeU.  {lis  Odes  and 
other  writings  have  paned  into  merited  oblivion. 

Churchill. 

Charles  Chuechill,  1731-1764,' was  in  his  day  a  poet  of  great 
celebrity. 

Career.— Through  the  mistaken  advice  of  his  father,  Churchill  entered  the  clerical 
profuasion ;  but  finding  its  duties  distasteful,  he  aliandoncd  it,  and  became  openly  im- 
moral and  profligate.  He  had  great  tak-nts,  and  his  writings  show  marks  of  geuins, 
but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  favor  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. Much  of  this  temporary  success  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  his  poems 
for  the  most  part  were  bitterly  personal.  He  was  the  intimate  fHend  of  the  no* 
torious  demagogue,  John  Wilkes,  and  mixed  up  politics  and  scandal  among  the  in- 
gredients of  the  cup  which  he  offered  to  the  public. 

Works,  —  The  Rosciad,  his  earliest  publication,  was  a  satire  upon  the  performers 
at  Drury  Lane  and  Crtvent  Garden,  and  met  with  instant  success.  Beiug  severely 
taken  to  tank  for  it  by  the  critics,  he  tunicd  upon  his  reviewers,  as  Byron  did  at  a 
later  day,  and  wrote  his  Apf>Iogy.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  Scots  Pastoral,  was 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Wilkes,  and  was  a  bitter  invective  against  the  Scottish 
nation.  Ilogarth,  whoditdiked  Churchill,  caricatured  him  in  his  usual  style,  by  paint- 
ing him  as  a  l>car  dressed  up  canonically,  with  ruflles  at  his  paws,  and  holding  a  pot 
of  porter.  Churchill  took  his  revenge  in  a  fierce  and  SM-eeping  Epistle  to  Hogarth. 
He  published  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  to  which  he  preflxfd  a  satirical  dedication  to 
Warburton,  addreasing  that  dignitary  as  **  Doctor,  Dean,  Bishop,  Gloater,  My  Lord.** 
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Some  of  his  other  pieces  are  The  Qhost ;  The  Conference,  a  Poem ;  The  ConclaTe ;  The 
Bard,  etc. 

**  Churchill,  as  a  satirist,  may  be  ranked  immediately  after  Pope  and  Dryden,  with 
perhaps  a  greater  share  of  humor  than  either.  Ho  lias  the  bitterness  of  Pope,  with 
less  wit  to  atone  for  it,  but  no  mean  share  of  the  fine  manner  and  energetic  plain- 
ness of  Dryden.'- —  Thonuu  QxmpbelL 

"  No  English  poet  ever  ei^joyed  so  ei^usive  and  so  short-lived  a  popularity.**— 
Southfff. 

Churchill  boasted  that  he  wrote  in  hot  haste,  taking  no  time  to  plan  or  prune : 

"  Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  haye  the  time,' 
While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime, 
Without  a  sin  *g:^>ust  pleasure,  to  design 
A  plan,  to  methodize  each  thought,  each  line 
Higlily  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 
In  itself  charming,  take  new  charms  from  place. 
Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men, 
When  tlic  nxid  fit  comes  on  I  seise  the  pen ; 
Rough  as  tliey  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 
Bough  as  they  run,  discharge  them  on  the  town.** 

Allan  Ramsay. 

Allan  Bamsat,  1685-1758,  was  a  Scotch  poet  of  some  note.  His 
poem,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  has  been  a  general  favorite. 

Ramsay  was  oripnally  a  wig-maker;  subsequently  he  became  a  bookseller,  having 
removed  from  LanHrkHhii*e  to  Edinburgh.  Uesides  publishing  the  works  of  others, 
he  gave  to  the  world  several  of  his  own,  almost  exclusively  poetical.  They  are 
written  in  the  Scotch  dialfct.  Ramsay  is,  in  a  sense,  the  predecessor  of  Burns  and 
the  coadjutor  of  Percy.  His  poems,  being  favorably  received  in  England,  familiar- 
ized the  Englif«h  public  to  the  dialect  north  of  the  Tweed,  while  his  collection  of 
ancient  iKilladK  kept  alive  a  lovo  for  popular  poetry,  afterwards  so  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  the  api>earunce  of  the  Reli({ne8.  The  best  known  of  Ramsay's  works  are  his 
Tea-Tuble  Miscellany,  a  collection  of  English  and  Scotch  songs,  and  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, a  Pastoral  Comedy. 

'*  Ramsay  had  not  the  force  of  Burns ;  but  neither,  in  just  proportion  to  his  merits, 
is  he  likely  to  lie  felt  by  an  English  reader.  The  fire  of  Bums's  wit  and  passion  glows 
through  an  obscure  dialect  by  confinement  to  short  and  concentrated  bursts.  The 
interest  which  Ramitay  excites  is  spread  over  a  long  poem,  delineating  manners  mors 
than  passions ;  and  the  mind  must  beat  home  both  in  the  language  and  manners  to 
appreciate  the  skill  and  comic  archness  with  which  he  lias  heightened  the  display  of 
ruHtic  character  without  giving  it  vulgarity,  and  refined  the  views  of  peasant  life  by 
situations  of  swei'tness  and  tenderness  without  in  the  least  departing  from  its  sim- 
plicity. Like  the  poetry  of  Tiiusso  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  its  native  country.  Its  verses  have  iHissed  into  proverbs, 
and  it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the  peasantry  whom  it  describes.** — 
Campbtll. 

Allax  Ramsat,  Jft..  1713-1784 ;  a  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  was  relebratsd  In  his  day 
as  a  painter.    He  published  ssveral  pamphlets  on  poUtioal  subjects,  which  ars  no 
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longer  of  importance.    Ramsay  ei^oyed  the  repatation  of  being  a  Tery  entertaining . 
oouYersatlonist. 

Young. 

Edward  Young,  1684-1765,  author  of  "The  Night 
Thoughts,"  holds  no  inconsiderable  place  in  Englbh  litera- 
ture. ^ 

Career. — Young  waa  the  eon  of  an  English  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford.  He  held  a  Law  Fellowship  at 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  there  in  1719.  Having  a 
promise  of  preferment  in  the  church,  he  took  holv  ordera  in  1727,  but 
never  rose  higher  than  a  country  rectory  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1731, 
he  was  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow  of  Col.  Lee,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  The  poet's  step-daughter.  Miss  Lee,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lonl  Palmcrston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple are  supposed  to  be  the  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  The  Night 
Thoughts. 

IForlM. — T>r.  Tonng  is  almoet  exclanively  known  by  the  one  work  already  named. 
He  wrote,  howercr,  many  otliers.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few :  The  Unirersal 
Passion,  love  of  fame,  a  series  of  seven  satires ;  The  Force  of  Religion,  fonnded  on  the 
death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  two  Teagediea.  Bnsiris  King  of  Egypt,  and  Revenge;  A 
Poem  on  the  Last  Day ;  A  Vindication  of  Providence,  etc. 

"  Young's  Night  Thoughts  "  was  once  almost  as  common  a  book  as 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  as  generally  read.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  in  the  language,  although  open  to  obvious  and  just  criti- 
cism. 

**  The  'Night  Thnnghts*  certainly  contains  many  splendid  and  happy  conceptions,  bQt 
thrir  beauty  is  thickly  marrt'd  by  false  wit  and  orer-Iaboreil  antithesis;  indeed,  his 
whole  Idcan  seem  to  have  been  in  a  statt?  of  antithesis  while  he  composed  the  poem. 
One  portion  of  his  fancy  appears  devoted  to  aggravate  the  picture  of  his  desolate  feel- 
ings, and  the  other  half  to  contradict  that  picture  by  eccentric  images  and  epigram- 
matic  ingenuities.  As  a  poet,  he  was  fond  of  exaggeration,  but  it  was  that  of  the  fkncy 
more  than  that  of  the  heart  There  is  nothing  of  entertaining  soocassioo  of  parts  in 
the*  Night  Thonghts.*  The  poem  excites  no  anticipation  as  it  proceeds.  One  book 
bespeaks  no  impatiimce  for  another,  nor  is  found  to  have  laid  the  smallest  foundation 
for  new  pleasure  when  the  succeeding  night  sets  in.  The  poet's  fancy  discharges  itself 
on  the  mind  in  short  ictnuies  of  snrpriMe.  which  rather  lose  than  increase  their  force  by 
reiteration ;  but  he  is  remarkalily  dt<fective  in  progressive  interest  and  oollective  effect. 
The  power  of  the  poem,  instead  of  bring  in  the  toA«)/e,  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and  broken 
gleams  of  goniuH :  su  that,  if  we  disregard  particular  lines,  we  shall  but  too  often  miss 
the  only  gonis  of  ransom  which  the  itoet  can  bring  as  the  price  uf  his  relief  from  sar> 
rounding  tedium.'* —  Ccunpbell:  Etwy  on  English  Poetry. 

** Young  is  too  often  fantastical  and  frivolous:  he  pins  butterflies  to  the  pulpit- 
cvshion ;  he  suspends  against  tha  grating  of  tha  chamel-hottsa  colored  lamps  and 
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comic  traniparencies, — Capfd,&nd  the  cat  and  the  flddle ;  he  opens  a  atorehonae  filled 
with  minute  particles  of  heterogeneous  wisdom  and  unpalatable  gobbets  of  ill-con- 
cocted learning,  contributions  from  the  claHsics,  from  the  schuolmen,  from  homiliei, 
and  from  farces.  What  you  expected  to  l)e  an  elegy  turns  out  an  epigram  ;  and  when 
you  think  he  is  bursting  into  tears  he  langhs  in  your  face.  Do  you  go  with  him  into 
his  closet,  prci)ared  for  an  admonition  or  a  rebuke,  he  shakes  his  head,  and  you  sneeze 
at  the  powder  and  perfumery  of  his  peruke.  Wonder  not  if  I  prefer  to  his  pungent 
essences  the  incense  which  Ck)wpcr  burns  before  the  altar." — W-S-Landor:  Imagmary 
Convcnatians.  * 

John  Byrom,  1691-1763,  was  a  remarkable  character  and 
a  very  iuterestiug  author. 

Career.  —  A  Student  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
made  his  mark  in  1714  by  the  pastoral "  Colin  and  Phoebe,"  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Spectator.  He  studied  medicine  abroad,  but  never  took 
a  degree,  ("  Doctor"  by  court&sy  only,)  and  in  1724  was  made  F.  R.  S. 
He  invented  a  system  of  shorthand,  and  for  a  while  supported  liimself 
by  teaching  it,  having  married  for  love,  thereby  oflTending  the  lady*8 
relatives  and  his  own.  Afterwards,  inheriting  the  family  estates  at 
Kensall,  Lancashire,  he  led  the  easy  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and 
amused  himself  with  study  and  rhyming. 

Character  and  WorkA. —  BjTom  was  a  man  of  blamehfis  character,  and  a  Chris* 
tian  pliilosophcr  of  a  lii^h  >in<I  uncommon  type.  Ha  admired  and  largely  followed  the 
Mystics,  especially  Jacob  Bohmcn  ;  3'et  luminous  and  solid  common  sense  appears  in 
all  his  writings  PossoHsed  of  great  wit  and  rich  humor,  he  is  the  author  of  some  of 
our  best  epigrams;  and  hia  pooms  run  through  all  styles  and  subjects,  "from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."  lie  wrote  vi'rse  carelessly  and  with  great  fluency,  pub- 
lished next  to  nothing,  and  was  utterly  indifforent  to  reputation;  had  he  chosen,  he 
might  have  won  high  poetic  rank.  As  it  is,  one  or  two  hymns  and  several  lighter  pieces 
from  his  pen  are  still  well  known :  and  the  fottunate  poitjiossor  of  his  somewhat  scarce 
"  Poems"  will  And  in  tliem  much  to  amuse,  to  edify,  and  to  instruct.  They  wen:  col- 
lected after  his  death,  and  appeared  in  two  volumes,  1773,  and  again,  revised  and  eu> 
largetl,  in  1814.  AIho  his  "  Literary  Remains  *'  were  published  for  the  Cheethiim  So- 
ciety, in  1K6T;  so  permanent  hn»  been  the  impression  made  on  the  comparatively  few 
who  had  any  aiicquate  knowledge  of  the  man  through  his  writings.  They  display  a 
lively,  powerful,  penetrating,  and  we  11 -ins  true  ted  mind,  and  a  spirit  thoroughly 
attuned  to  the  love  of  Ood  and  man.  One-half  his  {joemsare  distinctively  religious :  the 
thought  in  these  belongs  rather  to  our  time  than  to  that  in  which  he  lived.  Often 
free,  it  is  always  reverent,  and  generally  sound ;  his  pages,  besides  the  wholesome  fl»> 
Tor  of  a  genial  peroonality,  are  informed  by  an  ardent  and  yet  a  reasoning  faith. 
Among  the  English  authors  who  have  fallen  short  of  absolute  greatness,  there  is  p«r> 
haps  none  who  better  deserves,  or  is  likely  longer  to  retain,  honorable  mention  and 
kindly  remembrance,  lie  is  supposed  to  have  coined  the  word  "  bibliolatry,*^  in  th« 
following  couplet: 

"  If  to  adore  an  Image  be  idolatry, 
To  deify  a  book  is  bibliolatry.** 
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Anne  Steele,  1716-1778,  is  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
the  church. 

Mrs.  Steele  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Steele,  of  Broughton,  Hampshire.  She  was  never  married,  but  in 
her  later  years  became  Mrs,  Steele,  by  one  of  the  beautiful  courtesies 
of  the  olden  time. 

Character,  —  Mrs.  Steele  waa  *  woman  of  a  moat  earnest  religions  spjrit,and  waa 
▼ery  active  in  deeds  of  Christian  charitj.  She  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  the  trial  of 
her  patience  has  left  its  mark  npon  her  writings.  Owing  to  an  accident  in  childhood 
she  wash  confirmed  invalid,  and  was  often  confined  to  her  chamber;  a  few  hours  be- 
fore her  contemplated  weddiug,  the  object  of  her  afl'ections  was  drowned ;  her  father's 
death  gave  her  a  shock  from  which  she  never  recovered.  Yet  a  spirit  of  peaceful  con* 
tent  pervades  all  she  wrote. 

ffbrks,  —  Mrs.  Steele  was  the  author  of  Poeny  on  Subjects  chiefly  J>evotional,  in  3 
Tols.  The  collection  includes  141  Hymns,  31  Psalms,  and  about  00  poems  on  moral 
■ntjects.  Some  of  her  Hymns  are  faultless  as  lyrica,  and  are  familiar  in  almost  every 
household  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Falconer. 

William  Falconer,  1730-1769,  has  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature  by  his  one  remarkable  poem.  The  Shipwreck. 

Falconer  waa  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinburgh,  an<1  went  to  sea  while  young.  lie 
■ufTi^red  shipwreck  on  two  occasions,  and  both  times  very  narrouly  escnpcd  with 
his  life.  Ilis  familiarity  with  sea  life  aud  its  dangen*.  Jointed  to  the  possession  of  the 
true  poetic  faculty,  enabled  him  to  give  such  a  picture  of  shipwreck  as  no  other  poet 
has  succeeded  in  giving.  He  publislied  some  other  poems,  but  this  was  the  only  one 
that  attracted  attention.  He  also  compiled  A  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Marine,  4to, 
which  was  regarded  of  great  value.  In  17C9,  ho  sailed  for  ludia  as  purser  to  the  bhip 
Aurora,  which  touched  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  gone  dowu  in  the  Mozambique  Channel. 

John  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  1709-1779,  was  a  didactic  poet  of  consid- 
erable repute. 

Armstrong  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  attained  some  eeleb- 
rlty  in  his  profession  as  a  physician.  His  chief  literary  work  was  a  poem  on  The  Art 
of  Preserving  Health,  which  waa  highly  praised  by  Warton,  Seattle,  and  others.  War- 
ton  says:  "To  describe  so  difficult  a  thing,  gracefully  nnd  i>oetiailly,  as  the  effects  of 
distemi>er  on  a  humiin  body,  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly  hath 
executed  it  at  the  end  of  his  thinl  bouk,  where  he  hiith  given  us  that  pathetic  acconut 
of  the  sweating  sickness.  There  is  a  classical  correctness  and  closoncss  of  «tyle  in  this 
poem  tliat  are  truly  admirable,  and  tlie  subject  is  raised  and  adorned  by  numlvirless 
poetical  images."  Armstrong's  oilier  publications  are:  A  Dialogue  between  Hygcia, 
Mercury,  and  Plutu;  Winter ;  Benevolence,  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  Eumones;  Ttiste,  an 
Epistle  to  a  Young  Critic;  and  A  Short  Ramble  through  France  and  Italy.  He  pub- 
Ush«d  also  A  volume  of  Medical  Essays. 
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CnRUTOPBXR  AifSTiT,  1724-1805,  is  chiefly  known  m  the  author  of  The  N«w  Bath 
Guide,  1766,  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  that  day.  It  waB  a  diyerting  satira 
upon  tlte  fttllies  of  the  time,  and  is  directed  chiefly  against  physicians  and  Methodista. 
Smollett  is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  it  in  the  composition  of  Ilumphrey 
Clinltcr.  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  a^iid  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  The  New  Bath 
Guide  were  greater  than  lie  had  ever  gained  by  the  publication  of  any  other  book  in 
the  same  length  of  time.    It  has  now  fallen  almost  entirely  into  oblivion. 

BoxxELL  TnoRXTOX,  1721-1768,  a  humorous  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Oxford.  Ills  earliest  production  was  An  Ode  on  St.  Ceci- 
lia's Day,  a  burlesque  of  the  Jews-Uarp,  Bones,  Ilurdy-G  urdy,  and  other  national 
English  instruments.  Thornton  also  published  The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  and  contrib- 
uted to  The  Student,  and  to  The  Connoisseur.  Assisted  somewhat  by  Coleman  and 
Warner,  he  published,  in  17G7,  a  trau&lation  of  the  Comedies  of  PUtutut,  which  ia 
■till  valued  by  the  classical  student. 

Hkxht  C\itET, 1743,  Georov  Batillk  Caket,  1743-1807,  father  and  son.    They 

were  musical  composers  and  poets  of  the  same  order, — writing  songs,  setting  them 
to  music,  and  singing  them  for  public  amusement.  Their  productions  were  not 
of  a  high  order,  or  of  a  kind  likely  to  survive ;  but  they  were  very  numerous,  and  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  popular  amusement;  and  it  is  recorded  especially,  of  both 
these  men,  that  though  they  dealt  much  iatthe  comic,  they  never  once  transgressed 
the  laws  of  decency. 

William  WniTEHEAD,  1715-1T85,  Poet-Lanreate,  was  bom  at 
Cambridge,  son  of  a  baker,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Cambridge. 

Whitehead  resided  for  many  years  with  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  first  as  tutor  to  their 
■on,  and  then  as  a  social  companion ;  and  succeeded  Colley  Cibber  in  the  Lanreateship 
in  1727.  Macaulay  calls  him  *'  the  most  accomplished  tufl-huAter  of  his  time."  He 
wrote  Atys  and  Adrastus;  Epistle  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIII.;  The  Danger  of 
Writing  in  Vcnte:  Essay  on  Ridicule;  Epistle  on  Nobility ;  Hymn  to  the  Nymph  at 
Bristol  Spring;  Pathetic  Apology  for  All  Laureats;  Yerses  to  the  People  of  England; 
Variety,  a  Tale  for  Married  People ;  Goat*s  Beard ;  and  the  following  Plays:  The  Roman 
Father,  Crcusa  King  of  Athens,  School  for  Lovers,  A  Trip  to  Scotland,  (Edipus. 

Paitl  WniTEHEAD,  1710-1774,  was  bom  in  Holbom,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  fu  Ap- 
prenticed to  a  mcrcvr.  He  married  an  heiress,  through  whom  he  received  £10,000; 
refused  to  pay  £3000,  for  which  he  had  gone  security,  and  snffbred  imprisonment 
therefor;  became  a  political  satirist,  and  was  appointed  to  an  o£Bce  in  the  Treasury 
worth  £800  per  annum,  which  post  ho  kept  till  his  death.  He  wrote  State  I>unce«,  a 
satire,  in  imitation  of  Pope;  Manners,  a  satire,  for  which  the  publi:»hers  were  fined 
and  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  Honor,  and  The  Gymnasiad,  Satires,  etc 

Datid  Mallet,  1700-17Go,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  Ho  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  AIierdeoM,  and  removed  to  London,  on  which  occasion  he  changed  his  name  fhim 
Halloch  to  Mallet,  llo  i»  the  author  of  several  poems,  ballads,  and  plays,  and  of  a  Ufa 
of  Dacon,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  author.  "As  a  writer  he  cannot  ba 
placed  in  any  hi};h  class.  There  is  no  species  of  composition  in  which  he  was  eminent. 
His  dramas  had  their  day, — a  short  day, — and  are  forgotten;  his  blank  Toraa 
to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.'*  —  Dr.  John»c», 
27 
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W11.UAM  WiLKiE,  D.  D.,  1721-1772,  wa*  a  native  of  Echlin,  Scotland,  and  a  graduate 
of  tliti  UniTeniity  uf  £«linburgli.  Ilo  tried  bin  lutnd  for  a  time  at  fanning ;  afterward« 
became  a  mioiitter;  finally,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  fn  the  Unirersity  of 
Glasgow.  lie  had  in  his  day  considerable  rei»utatiun  as  a  poet,  and  was  known  among 
bis  friends  as  "  The  Rcottidh  Homer."  IIi«  chief  poem  was  The  Epigoniad,  a  povm  in 
nine  Books,  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.    It  is  now  little  known. 

AvDftEW  McDonald,  1757-1790,  son  of  a  gardener  of  ]>ith,  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  Church.  After  preach* 
ing  for  some  time  at  Olusguw,  be  went  to  London,  and  undertook  a  literary  career,  but 
died  early,  "aTictim  to  sickness,  disappointment,  and  misfortune."  His  principal 
works  are :  Velina,  a  Poetical  Fraernient ;  Yimanda,  a  Tragedy ;  The  Independent,  a 
Novel ;  Tbe  Fair  AfKMtate,  a  Tragedy ;  Law  and  Loyalty,  an  Opera ;  The  Princess  of 
Tiarento,  a  Comedy,  etc. 

William  Julius  Mickle,  1735-17^  acquired  confliderable  dis- 
tinction 08  the  translator  of  The  Lusiad,  by  CamocDs. 

Mickle  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  resided  for 
one  year  at  Lisbon.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  but  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  translator  of  the  celebrated  epic  which  has  l>een  nnmed.  It  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  translation,  almost  excIuHivuly,  that  the  English  public  is  acquainted  with  the 
Portuguese  p<ict.  The  original  is  a  work  of  high  poetic  i>ower,  uud  holds  an  acknowl- 
edged place  in  literature.  Tlie  value  of  Micklo's  translation,  lumever,  may  bo  ques- 
tioned. For  the  translator,  in  acconUm  A  with  the  spirit  of  bis  age,  deemed  himself 
at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  original  wherever  he  thought  that  ho  could  do  so  to  ad* 
vantage.  lie  himself  says  ingenuously:  "It  was  not  to  gratify  tbe  dull  fhw,  whose 
greatest  pleasure  in  reading  a  translation  is  to  see  what  the  author  exactly  says,  —  it 
was  to  give  a  poem  that  might  live  in  tbe  English  language,  which  was  the  ambition 
of  the  translator.'* 

Mr.  Mickle  has  long  since  departed,  and  his  theory,  we  tm^t,  with  him.  The  **  dull 
ftw/*  who  now  comprise  the  greatest  critics  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  insist  mors 
than  ever  uiion  **  seeing  in  a  tramdation  what  tbe  author  exactly  says,"  and  can  toler- 
ate no'  Umpering  with  the  original.  There  is  nothing  against  a  poet's  rewriting  a 
theme  borrowed  from  another  language;  but  a  translation, as  a  translation,  cannot 
be  anything  more  or  less  than  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original.  Mickle,  never- 
theless, is  still  entitled  to  our  regard  as  being  among  the  earliest  promoters  in  England 
of  modern  cosmopolitan  literature. 

JoH!i  Scott,  1730-1783,  was  a  member  of  thtf  Society  of  Prirnds,  who  led  a  quiet  Ufe 
in  the  village  of  Amwell.  He  was  a  popular  Tersiflcr,  and  he  made  also  some  essajs 
In  literary  criticism,  besides  writing  on  social  economics.  His  works  are :  Amwell,  a 
DesiTiptive  Poem,  intended  to  Immortalize  his  native  village;  Four  Elegies,  Descrip- 
tive and  Moral,  on  the  four  seasons;  Critical  Essays;  Observations  on  tbe  Present 
Bute  of  the  Parochial  and  Vagrant  Poor;  A  Digest  of  the  Highway  and  General 
Turnpike  Laws,  etc 

IIrxbt  BaooR,  170«-178n,  an  Irish  poet  and  novelist,  was  mentioned  with  commen- 
dation by  Po|»e,  Swift,  Johnson,  and  others.  Some  of  his  writings  were  of  a  political 
and  partisan  character.  Works:  Universal  Beauty,  a  Philosophical  Poem;  Transla^ 
tlon  of  the  first  three  books  of  Tas^ :  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  Tragedy ;  The 
1  of  Essex,  a  Tragedy ;  Gustavns  Vasa,  a  Play ;  Redemption,  a  Poem ;  The  Fool  of 
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Qmlltj,  a  noTel ;  Juliet  Grenville,  a  norel ;  A  New  Collection  of  Fairy  Talet;  Famom 
Lettera,  on  Che  plan  of  Swift's  Drapior's  Lettera. — Chablottb  Brooke,  daughter  of  the 
DOTelist  Henry  Brooke,  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  Reliques  of  Irish 
Poetry,  translated  into  English  vorsc;  A  Journey  through  England  and  Wales;  Nat> 
ural  History ;  Emma,  the  Foundling  of  the  Wood. 

Maa.  Fraxoeb  Brooke,  1745-1789,  the  wife  of  an  English  clergyman,  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  prose  and  verse :  Virginia,  a  Tragedy ;  Siege  of  Siuope,  a  Tragedy ; 
Rosina,  a  Play ;  Marian,  a  Play ;  The  History  of  Lady  Julia  Mandeville,  a  novel ;  The 
History  of  Clam  Mandoville,  a  sequel  to  the  preceding;  The  History  of  Emily  Mon- 
tague  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  St.  Forlaix ;  Eleroeota  of  the  History  of  England. 
Oarrick  refused  to  represent  her  tragedies,  whereupon  she  endeavored  to  take  revenge 
In  a  novel.  The  Excursion,  which  did  not  redound  greatly  to  her  credit. 

Robert  Fergussox,  1750-1774,  was  a  Scotch  poet  of  considerable  merit,  bnt  intern- 
perate  habits,  who  by  dissipation  brought  himself  to  poverty  and  Anally  to  the  insane 
asylum,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  His  poems  havn  beeti  published  in  ?.  vols.  Burns  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Fergusson's  poetry,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

•  Chatterton. 

Thomas  Chatterton,  1752-1770,  was  a  youthful  poet, 
whose  extraordinary  talents  and  impostures  are  among  the 
standing  wonders  of  literary  history. 

Early  •is tory.  —  Chatterton  was  bom  in  Bristol,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  sexton.  The  family  for  some  generations  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Radeliff  church,  and  it  was  in  the  muniment-room  of  this  church 
that  the  young  poet  found  the  means  for  his  Impoaturcs.  In  early 
childhood  he  was  esteemed  dull,  and  his  first  teacher,  unable  to  make 
him  learn  the  alphabet,  sent  him  home  to  his  mother.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  morbid  fancy  for  anything  curious  or  antique.  The  illuminated 
capitals  in  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  to  whicli  he  had  access  ex- 
cited him ;  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  learned  to  read,  his  mother 
teaching  him  out  of  an  old  black  letter  Testament.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  scrivener,  and  not  having  much  else 
to  do,  he  eagerly  devoured  everything  on  the  subject  of  heraldry  and 
antiquities  that  came  in  his  way. 

Jliatory  of  His  Iinpa/ifurejt,  —  On  the  opening  of  the  New  Bridge,  the  Bristol 
papers  confciinod  A  Description  of  the  Fryer's  First  Pnssage  over  the  Old  Bridge,  pur- 
porting to  be  taken  from  sn  ancient  manuscript.  The  paper,  which  was  a  really 
curious  affair,  being  traced  to  the  boy  Cliattertnn,  he  declared  that  it  had  been  found 
hy  hi<t  fiither,  with  many  other  old  M.'^S.,  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  muniment-room  of 
the  church.  From  this  time,  he  continutMl  to  fumiKh  to  the  public  and  to  individuals 
specimens  of  these  old  MSS.  *'  A  citizen  addicted  to  heraldry  was  presented  with  a 
pedigree  which  carried  hii*  name  up  to  the  Conqncst;  a  religious  gentleman  was  fa- 
▼orad  with  a  ftugmentof  a  sermon ;  and  a  Mr.  Borgnm  raovived  m  poam,  entitled  Th« 
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Roroaunt  of  the  Cnyglits,  written  by  John  de  Berghan^  an  ancestor,  four  hundred  and 
lift  J  years  before !  " —  AUihont. 

The  poetical  compositlonfl  which  he  furnished  purported  to  be  chiofly  by  W.  Can- 
ynge,  a  Briatul  merchant,  and  Thomas  Ruwloy,  a  monk  or  secular  prient,  both  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thepeculiariticij  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  the  spelling,  grammar, 
and  modes  of  thought  were  so  thoroughly  imitated  that  the  docamentd  seemed  cer- 
tainly genuine ;  yet  the  poetry  was  of  so  superior  a  chariicter  to  anything  likely  to 
be  found  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  critics  were  sorely  puzzled.  A  violent 
oontroYersy  arose  on  the  question  of  tlie  authenticity  of  these  remarkable  produc-. 
tlons.  Why  should  a  lad,  who  could  produce  from  his  own  brain  pijctry  of  so  high 
an  order,  tax  his  ingenuity  to  palui  off  the  credit  of  it  upon  others?  Nearly  ail  the 
leading  writers  and  critics  of  the  duy,  Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hishop 
Percy,  and  a  host  of  others,  engaged  in  the  discusdion.  Young  Chatterton  went  to 
London,  and  readily  made  engagements  with  the  booksellers,  and  was  on  the  full  tide 
of  literary  success,  when  suddenly  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  from  the  effects  of  a 
doM  of  arsenic.  There  was  a  streak  of  insanity  in  the  family,  and  the  disease  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  charity,  led  him  to  this  sad  end,  was  proltably  only  another  form 
of  that  which  had  prompted  his  strange  impostures.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  nine  montlis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  poems  which  he  ascril>es  to  the 
old  monk  Rowley  are  greatly  superior  to  those  which  he  puts  forth  as  his  own. 

**  Nothing  can  !>e  more  extraordinary  than  the  delight  which  Chatterton  appears  to 
have  felt  in  executing  those  numberless  and  multifarious  impositions.  Ilis  ruling 
passion  was  not  the  vanity  of  a  poet  who  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  other  people's 
gratiflcAtion,  but  the  stoical  pride  of  talent,  which  felt  nourishment  in  the  solitary 
contemplation  of  superiority  over  the  dupes  who  fell  into  his  toils.** —  WaUer  Scott. 

Works. —  Ills  principal  poems  are:  The  Tragedy  of  Ella;  Ode  to  Ella^Kxecution 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin;  Battle  of  llastings;  The  Tournament ;  A  Deecription  of  Can- 
ynge's  Feast,  etc 

IV.    THEOLOGICAL   WRITERS. 

Bishop  Warburton. 

William  Warburton,  1698-1779,  18  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  especially  as 
a  writer  on  polemic  theology.  His  chief  work.  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  displayed  prodigious  learning  and  abili- 
ties. He  is  noted  for  his  belligerent  propensities,  and  for 
the  great  variety,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of  his  attainments. 

Early  Hiitory. — Warburton  never  received  a  University  education, 
but  was  trained  for  the  bar  and  admitted  to  practice.  VLis  fondness  for 
letters,  however,  led  him  to  relinquish  that  profession  for  the  church. 
After  holding  various  preferments,  he  was,  in  somewhat  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  liis  great  merits  and  reputation,  appointed  by  Pitt  to  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester. 

Character.  — Warburton  belonged  in  a  special  sense  to  the  church 
militant.    His  learning  was  the  prodigious  accumulation  of  incessant 
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reading,  but  his  temper  was  of  the  acrid,  controversial  sort,  and  led 
him  into  several  angry  disputes.  At  one  time  he  was  among  those 
who  opposed  Pope,  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  latter's  Essay  on 
Man,  he  entered  the  lists  for  the  poet,  and  wrote  a  series  of  seven  let- 
ters in  vindication  of  the  poem.  This  procured  for  him  Pope's  lasting 
friendship  and  good  offices. 

Works. — Warburton  published  some  early  pieces  of  translntioo  from  the  Latin, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  miracles.  These  works  he  afterwards  suppressed. 
His  first  great  work  was  a  treatise  on  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
&  masterly  argument  in  favor  of  an  established  church.  To  this  succeeded  hia 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  an  argument  against  the  deistical  philosophy  of  the  day. 
Into  this  work,  and  the  Vindication  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  attacks  upon  it,  War- 
burton  poured  all  the  treasures  of  his  learning.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  one 
of  the  very  masterpieces  of  English  theology.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  War- 
burton's  positions  have  since  been  abandoned  by  clearer  and  better  informed  thinkers 
of  the  present  day.  The  style  is  rough  and  often  confused,  but  abounds  in  brilliant 
passages,  and  is  astrong  tc8tim«>nial  to  the  author's  erudition.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  work  is  Warburton 's  anticipation  of  modern  discoveries  in  Kgyptology. 
Ills  next  important  wurk  was  a  Discourse  on  the  £mperor  Julian's  attempt  at  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  soon  followed  by  a  treatise  on  The  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  by  a  View  of  Bolingforoko*8  Philosophy,  and  by  Remarks  on 
Hume's  Natural  History  of  Religion.  These  works  involved  him  in  much  controversy 
with  the  then  deistical  school,  in  which  both  sides  lost  their  temper. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  true  reputation  as  a  theologian,  Warburton  ambitiously  un- 
dertook i^  editing  uf  Shakespeare's  plays.  This  elicited  from  Douce  the  compliment 
that  of  all  ^e  Shakespeare  commentators  Warburton  was  surely  the  worst. 

According  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  Warburton  was  the  lost  of  the  race  of  powerful  English 
polemics,  a  giant  in  literature,  but  with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  gigantic  character. 

Thomas  Edwards,  1609-1757,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  never  practised.  He 
was  a  zealous  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  being  indignant  at  the  aiTogance  displayed 
by  Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  wrote  a  satirical  piece,  purporting  to  be 
(^nons  of  Criticism  and  a  Glossary,  being  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Wiirburton's  Edition. 
The  prelate  was  enraged,  and  made  an  angry  reply,  which  led  to  a  lively  controversy. 
Edwards  seems  to  have  had  the  best  of  it ;  but,  after  all,  as  Johnson  well  said,  **  A 
fly  may  sting  and  tease  u  horse,  and  yet  the  horse  is  the  ngbler  animal.** 

Bishop   Lowth. 

Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.,  1710-1787,  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  was 
a  man  of  eminent  standing  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Lowth  held  in  succession  several  important  bishoprics,  and  declined  the  Archbish- 
opric of  Canterbury.  Ills  works  are  held  in  high  estimation  both  for  their  theological 
and  their  literary  value.  His  chief  work  was  Praclections  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  written 
originally  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Englitih.  Next  to  this  in  value 
was  his  New  Translation  of  Isaiah  with  Preliminary  Dissertations  and  Notes.  Both 
these  are  standard  wurks.  He  wrote  also  an  English  Grammar,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  Murray's. 

William  Lowtb,  D.  D.,  1C61-1732.  father  of  Bishop  Lowth,  was  himself  an  eminent 
scholar  and  writer.    Works :  A  Tlndlcatlon  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration 
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of  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading 
of  the  Scriptures ;  Cummentarica  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £zekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

Juuns  Batk,  1711-1771,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological  works.  An  Ectsay 
on  the  Third  Chapter  of  Genesis,  in  answer  to  Warburton ;  The  Philosophical  Principles 
of-Moses,  in  answer  to  David  Jennings;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Similitudes  of  the  Lord 
God;  A  Hebrew-English  Dictionary  without  Points;  A  New  and  Literal  Translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  aud  of  the  Historical  Books  to  the  end  of  Second  Kings,  witli  Notes. 
The  two  works  last  named  wore  his  principal  literary  performances.  Ilis  Hebrew  Dic- 
tionary is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Parkhurst,  but  it  failed  to  meet  general  accept- 
ance. His  Translation  was  so  extremely  literal  as  to  be  at  times  absurd  aud  unintel- 
ligible. "By  giving  the  Hebrew  idiom  too  literally,  he  has  rendered  his  version 
neither  Hebrew  nor  English.''  —  Lowndet,  Ho  was  au  advocate  of  the  Hutchinsouian 
school  of  philosophy  and  theology,  aud  very  intolerant  of  criticism  or  contradiction, 
and  not  a  man  of  much  power,  though  abundantly  active  in  the  use  of  snch  powers 
as  he  had.  "This  mild  Hntchiusonian  is  very  angry  with  his  humble  servants,  the 
Reviewers,  whom  he  calls  infidels  and  scorpions.'*  —  .^iUtlwme.  "  Que  Bate,"  "a zany.** 
'^WarburUm, 

Dr.  Dodd. 

.  William  Dodd,  D.  D.,  1729-1777,  was  noted  equally  for  his  eliining 
abilities  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  for  his  ignominious  end. 

Career,  —  Dr.  Dodd  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  rose  rapidly  in  church  preferments.  He  was  tutor  to  the  young  Eurl 
of  Chesterfield  and  one  of  the  King's  chaplains.  Being  fond  of  display,  j^d  living 
beyond  his  means,  he  ran  in  debt  and  resorted  to  fraud  to  extricate  hiniselt^Ic  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  a  lady  of  rank,  oflering  her  £3000  for  her  influence  in  obtain- 
ing for  him  an  important  rectory.  The  letter  being  traced  to  him  caused  him  to  l>e  dis- 
missed from  the  King's  list  of  chaplains.  He  forged  the  name  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
a  bond  for  £4200,  and,  being  convicted  of  the  crime,  he  was  executed  for  it  at  Tyburn. 

Works,  —  Dr.  Dodd's  publications  are  numerous  and  valuable:  Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  and  Parables  of  Christ ;  Sermons  to  Young  Men ;  The  Vii^itor ;  Comfort  for  the 
Afflicted;  Thoughts  in  Prison;  Reflections  on  Death;  Commentary  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  Beauties  of  Shakespeare ;  Beauties  of  History,  etc. 

James  Hervey,  1713-1758,  a  divine  of  the  English  Church,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  a  very  devotional  spirit. 

Hervey's  works  luive  been  published  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  They  consist  of  Theron  and 
Aspasia,  a  series  of  Dialogues  on  important  subjects;  Remarks  on  Bolingbroke's  Let- 
ters on  History;  Sermons,  Letters,  etc.;  and  Meditations.  Of  the  Dinlognes,  many 
etlitions  were  published.  But  the  most  popular  by  far  was  The  Meditations.  "  Her- 
vey's Meditations,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  the  Bible,  are 
commonly  seen  together  on  a  shelf  in  the  cottages  of  England."  The  sentiments  are 
devout,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poetical  imagery,  but  the  style  is  inflated  and 
pompous.  *'  I  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than 
blsstyle."— Btotr. 

William  Law,  1687-1761,  a  graduate  and  Fellow  of  Camhridge^ 
gave  up  his  Fellowship  in  1761  and  became  a  Non-conformist 
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Lftw*s  works  hare  been  printed  in  9  vob  ,  8to.  5lQst  of  them  are  ccmtrorereial  iod 
are  of  no  special  iuteretit  except  a^  a  p.'irt  uf  tb(>  liiHtory  of  ttie  time*.  Others,  as 
The  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  and  The  Treatise  on  Christian  Perfection,  are  still 
among  our  most  popular  works  od  practical  reliipon. 

"When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  expecting  to  find  It 
A  dull  book  (as  such  books  gencfally  are),  and  perhaps  laugh  at  it  But  I  found  Law 
quite  an  overmatch  for  ine;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest 
of  raliglon  after  I  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry." — Johnaon,  *'lle  [Johnson] 
much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call,  which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
theology  in  any  language." — BotwtlVi  lAJe  of  Johnson. 

**  Mr.  Law's  masterpiece — The  Serious  Call  —  is  still  read  as  a  popular  and  powerful 
book  of  devotion.  His  precepts  are  rigid,  but  they  are  founded  on  the  gospel ;  hit 
■atire  is  sharp,  but  it  is  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  human  life;  and  many  of  his 
portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Bruy^re.  If  he  flhds  a  spark  of  piety  in 
the  reader's  mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  Into  a  fiame;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow 
that  he  exposes  with  equal  severity  and  truth  the  strange  contradiction  between  th« 
fidth  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world."—  Gibbon. 

Edmund  Law,  D.  D.,  170^1787,  wus  a  metaphysician  and  a  man 
of  g^reat  learning. 

Uis  principal  works  are:  A  Translation  into  English  of  Archbishop  King's  Eswy  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  etc.;  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Religion;  An  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Locke,  with  a  Life  and  Preface. 
Law's  works,  without  having  much  originality,  were  yet  the  occasion  of  much  discus- 
sion aud^rnest  controversy,  and  are  often  referred  to  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Thomas  Newton,  D.  D.,  1704-1782,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  is  well  known  to  theological  litera- 
ture by  his  large  work  on  The  Prophecies. 

This  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a  standard  work  on  this  subject,  but  has  of  lata 
lost  much  of  its  authority  an  a  trut*  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  writings.  New- 
ton published  also  numerous  Senuons,  and  Dissertations  on  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Ebkitezer  Ebskixk,  1C80-1T54.  vrw  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine,  educated  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  his  views  rcntpecting  chnrch  patronage,  he 
and  sundry  others  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  furmed  the 
body  known  as  The  Seceders.  Uis  Sermons  have  been  printed  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  and  are 
held  in  high  estimation. 

Raipq  EnsKiTnE,  1885-1752.  brother  of  Ebeneser.  likewise  Joined  the  Seceders.  Hs 
was  a  preacher  of  popular  abilities,  and  waA  much  honored  for  his  (%ri.<itian  zeal  and 
d"votion.  His  works,  mainly  Sermonn,  have  been  published  in  10  vols.,  8vo.  One 
volume  of  his  works  is  mad«)  up  of  Poems.  The  poems  are  divided  into  Gospel  Son- 
nets; Old  Testament  Songs;  New  Testament  Songs. 

JoHiT  Erskixx,  D.D.,  1721-18a\  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson  in 
the  Old  Gray-Friars'  Church.  "Uis  sermons  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  specimens 
of  pulpit  composition.    They  are  distinguished  by  purity  and  energy  of  style,  pr»- 
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eislon  of  thought,  and  originalitj  of  sentiment.** — Darling.   Thej  hare  b«en  pnbliahed 
In  2  Yols.,  8vo. 

Robert  Robittsox,  1735-1790,  received  no  more  education  than  that  of  the  grnmmar. 
■chool,  and  wa^i  fur  a  niimlx.'r  of  ^'ears  a  hair^dresser's  apprentice.  When  only  nineteen 
years  old,  Robinson  became  a  Methodiiit  preacher.  In  1769  ho  received  the  charge  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  Cambridge,  lie  was  n^garded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  day,  even  surp;tssing  Robert  Hall.  Besides  his  pulpit  labors,  Robin- 
ion  published  a  number  of  theological  works,  among  which  are  A  Plea  for  the  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ ;  Lectures  on  the  Priuciples  of  Non-conformity ;  a  translation  of 
Baurin's  ifermons,  from  the  French,  etc.  Ills  sermons  and  original  discourses  ap* 
peared  posthumously,  in  1796. 

Alexander  Cruden,  1701-1770,  is  known  to  literature  by  his  one 
work,  The  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Crudcn  iv&s  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  ministry,  from  which  however  he  was  prevented  by  discov- 
ering symptoms  of  insanity.  He  went  to  London,  opened  a  bookf>tore,  and  employed 
himself  muinly  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  His  Concordance  was  first  issued  in  1737. 
It  will  probably  stand  while  the  world  stands,  —  or  at  least  while  the  English  is  a 
known  tongue,  or  the  English  Bible  a  book  to  bo  read  and  studied. 

Cruden  wrote  some  other  books  and  short  pieces,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  the 
Corrector,  but  they  are  of  little  account. 

HcoH  Faamkb,  1714-1787,  was  a  Dissenting  minister,  a  pupil  of  Doddridge,  and  % 
man  of  great  learning.  His  works  are :  Christ's  Temptation  in  the  WilAmets ;  A 
Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament;  Worship  of 
Human  Spirits  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  Nations,  etc. 

"  The  works  of  Farmer  are  among  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  theological  pro- 
ductions of  the  last  century.  At  the  same  time  they  require  to  be  read  with  caution. 
Our  Lord's  temptation,  according  to  Farmer,  was  a  divine  vision;  the  demoniaca, 
merely  persons  strongly  affected  by  certain  diseases."  —  Omu. 

Gill  the  Commentator. 

John  Gill,  D.  D.,  1697-1771,  was  a  Baptist  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing, though  mainly  self-taught 

While  a  mere  boy,  Gill  was  fond  of  frequenting  the  bookstores,  so  that  it  became  a 
sort  of  proverb :  **  Such  a  thing  Is  as  sure  as  that  John  Gill  is  in  the  bookseller's  shop." 

His  chief  publications  are  the  following :  Expositions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
9  rols..  4to ;  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which  is  different  from  the  preceding, 
comprising  the  Kubstance  of  122  sermons  on  the  subject,  fol. ;  A  Body  of  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Divinity,  .S  vols.,  4to  ;  Prophecies  respecting  the  Mcraiah  ;  The  Cause  of  God 
and  Truth,  in  reply  to  the  Arminians;  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  tlie  Hebrew 
Language ;  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc. 

**  He  moves  through  his  Exposition  like  a  man  in  lead,  and  overwhelms  the  inspired 
writer  with  dull  lucul>ratlon8  and  rabbinical  Iumt>er.  ...  If  the  reader  be  inclined 
for  a  trial  of  his  thoughts  and  patience,  he  may  procure  the  burden  of  Dr.  Gill.  H« 
WM,  after  all,  a  man  of  nndoubtcd  learning,  and  of  prodigious  labor.**  —  Orm^ 
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JOHH  Bftowx  of  Haddington,  1722-1787,  was  a  man  distingolahed  for  his  knowlodg* 
of  langnages,  and  was  the  anther  of  Beveral  popular  religions  works :  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  A  General  History  of  the  Christian  CUnrch,  2  vols.,  12mo;  Self- 
Interpreting  Bible,  that  is,  a  Bible  with  marginal  references  and  short  notes. 

Job  Obton,  1717-1783,  was  an  eminent  Dissenting  divine,  associated 
in  many  ways  with  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Orton*s  chief  work  was  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Use  of  Families, 
8  vols.,  8to,  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  of  the  New 
Testament.  Besides  this,  Orton  wrote  Memoirs  of  Doddridge ;  Discoarses  to  the  Aged ; 
Sacramental  Meditations ;  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  etc. 

Lardner. 

Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.,  1684-1768,  wrote  a  work  of  immense 
learning  on  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Lardner  was  a  native  of  Kent.  He  studied  at  London,  Utrecht,  and  Loyden,  and 
became  a  Dissenting  minister.  The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Lardner  are :  The  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History,  publiubed  originally  in  17  rols. ;  The  History  of  the  Apostles 
and  ErangeliBts ;  and  The  Uiatory  of  the  Heretics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  His 
works  gire  eridence  of  immense  reading  and  industry,  as  well  as  sound  Judgment,  and 
are  regarded  as  exhaustire  of  the  biblical  learning  of  the  times. 

Samuxl  Pius,  1717-1777,  a  Dissenter,  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Cases  of  Conscience. 
He  wrote  also  Philosophia  Sacra,  or  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  extracted 
fh>m  Divine  Revelation,  a  Hutchinsonian  work;  Nature  and  Evidences  of  Saving 
Faith;  Compendious  Hebrew  Lexicon,  etc. 

JOHX  Masoit,  1705-1763,  a  Dissenting  divine,  published  a  large  number  of  works, 
of  which,  however,  only  one  is  now  much  known,  and  tliat  is  a  treatise  on  Self-Knowl- 
edge.    It  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  is  still  in  active  demand. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harmeh,  1715-178S,  a  Dissenting  minister,  celebrated  for  his  learning, 
was  a  native  of  Norwich.  Among  his  works  may  be  named  the  following:  Observa- 
tions on  Variuus  Passages  and  Scriptures,  with  illustrations  from  travels  and  voyages, 
4  vols.,  8vo ;  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  etc. 

Fraxcis  Blackburxe,  1705-1787,  a  minister  of  the  English  Church,  wrote  nnmeroiw 
works,  the  chief  of  which  was  The  Confessional,  intended  to  oppose  subscription  to 
articles.  It  produced  a  war  of  pamphlets,  no  less  than  seventy  having  been  written 
for  and  against  his  l»ook.  "  His  style  is  strong  and  animated,  and  h!s  controversial 
writings  are  more  entertaining  than  such  compositions  usually  are.**  —  Darfin^r.  His 
works  are  published  iu  7  vols.,  8vo. 

JoHX  Chapmait,  1704-1784,  was  the  author  of  many  theological  and  other  works: 
Eusebius,  or  The  True  Christian's  Defence  against  a  late  Book  entitled  The  MomI 
Philosopher;  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity;  The  Expediency  and  Credi- 
bility of  Miraculous  Powers  among  the  Primitive  Christiana,  alter  the  Decease  of  the 
Apostles,  etc. 

V 
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Sdward  Bevthax,  D.  D.,  1707-1776,  a  learned  dirino  of  the  English  Church,  Regins 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  author  of  several  works.  An  Introduction  to 
Moral  Philosophy;  Reflections  upon  the  Study  of  Divinity;  Advice  to  a  Young  Man 
of  Rank  on  Coming  to  the  University,  ots.  —  Rev.  Jauls  Benthax,  1709-1704,  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Edward  Ocntliam,  and  the  author  of  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Conventual 
and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  which  is  highly  extollod  for  its  accurate  knowledge  of 
architecture  in  general  and  of  the  antiquities  of  this  ediflce  in  particular,  lie  wrote 
also,  in  connection  with  Warton,  Gro8se,  and  Milner,  Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture. 

J0H5  JORTIN,  D.  D.,  1G9S-1770,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine  of  the  English  Church, 
wrote  several  works  of  value.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Remarks  on  Authors, 
Anciont  and  Modem;  Discourse  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  Ilistory,  5  vols.;  Dissertations  on  Different  Subjects;  Life  of  Erasmus,  2 
Tols.,  4to ;  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc.,  etc. 

WiLUAM  Adamb,  D.D.,  1707-1789,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was  a  par^ 
ticular  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  the  author  of  an  able  Reply  to  Ilume's  Essay  on 
Miracles,  and  of  several  published  sermons. 

RoBEKT  Saxdemax,  171^1771,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sandemanians.  He 
was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  lit;  formt^  a  church  or  congregation  in  Loudun,  iu  17G-J; 
•migratetl  to  America  in  1704,  and  gathered  a  congn.>gation  in  Danbury,  Conn(>cticut. 
The  Sandemaniaus  have  not  multiplied  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  are  now  chiefly 
noticeable  from  the  fjact  that  the  late  eminent  chemist,  Faraday,  was  of  their  numb<>r. 
Bandeman  wrote  Tlioughts  on  Christianity;  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah;  The 
Honor  of  Marriage  opposed  to  all  Impurities;  Letters  on  Therou  and  Aspasia;  Corre- 
■pondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike. 


Bishop  Challoner. 

Richard  Challoner,  D.  D.,  1691-1781,  a  learned  Bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  wrote  many  works, 
partly  controversial,  and  partly  dogmatic  and  devotional, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer. 

Challoner  published  an  English  Bible,  being  in  some  Bcnse  a  nev 
version,  and  differing  considerably  in  its  diction  from  that  of  the 
Rheims-Douav.  Tfr,  Challoncr*8  version  ha3  been  followed  more  than 
any  other  by  English-speaking  Catholics  since  hLs  day,  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  language  of  religion  and  devotion  among  Catholies  has 
been  accordingly  very  great.  His  influence  in  this  respect  has  been 
still  further  increased  by  the  great  and  continued  popularity  of  his 
books  on  practical  religion,  such  as  "The  Catholic  Christian  In- 
stnicted,"  "  Meditations,''  and  other  devotional  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  circulated  by  millions.  So  familiar,  indeed,  is  the  language 
of  Challoner  to  Catholic  Christians  generally,  that  whenever,  in  any 
diocese,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  English  version  of  the  Vulgate 
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Bhall  be  authorized  for  use  in  that  diocese,  the  preference  is  given  to 
Challoner's,  ratlicr  than  to  the  Rheims-Douay,  notwithstanding  the  tra- 
ditional veneration  in  which  the  hitter  is  held.  This  was  the  decision 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  has  been  that  of  most  English- 
speaking  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Works,  —  The  following  are  Bishop  Challoner's  principal  publications:  Chnrch 
History,  3  rols^  Grounds  of  Catholic  Doctrine ;  Qrounds  of  the  Old  Religion ;  Uner- 
ring Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests;  Spirit  of  Dis- 
senting Teachers  ;  Caveat  against  Methodism ;  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year; 
A  Manual  of  Prayer  and  Other  Christian  Derotions ;  The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed ; 
Think  Well  On 't,  etc.  Dr.  Challoner  writes  with  great  vigor  and  freshness  of 
thought,  and  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  sparkling  clearness  and  the  purity  of  his 
English. 

Alban  Butler,  1700-1773,  an  English  Catholic,  edu- 
cated at  Douay,  and  for  a  long  time  President  at  St.  Omer's, 
spent  a  large  part  of  thirty  years  in  his  compilation  of  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Butler  wrote  several  works  on  practical  religion,  but  the  large  work 
just  named,  in  12  vols.,  8vo,  is  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  well  known. 
"It  is  a  work  of  merit :  —  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author; 
the  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession." — Gibbon.  "As  it  is  known 
what  *  prejudices'  means  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  vocabulary,  our  author's  rela- 
tives accept  the  character." —  Charles  Butler, 

The  **  Lives  of  the  Salnt«  "  was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  it 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  learning,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  secular,  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  purity  and  beauty.  The 
author  appears  to  liave  been  a  man  of  refinement  and  culture,  singularly  inoffensive 
in  manners  and  spirit,  carrying  out  in  his  life  that  amenity  of  temper  everywhere 
observable  in  his  writings.  '*  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion,  but  his  zeal  waf 
without  bitterness  or  animosity :  polemic  acrimony  was  unknown  to  him.  He  never 
forgot  that  in  every  heretic  he  saw  a  brother  Christian ;  in  every  infidel  he  saw  a 
brother  man.** —  Chtu-Ut  Buticr. 

Jakzs  Akchee,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  published,  In  1789,  Sermons  for  All  the 
Sundays  in  the  Year,  in  4  toIs.;  and,  in  1704,  Sermons  for  the  Principal  Festivals  in 
the  Year,  in  6  vols.  These  sermons  are  highly  commended  for  their  popular  character, 
and,  not  being  of  a  controversial  nature,  have  been  much  used  by  Protestants  as  wall 
as  Catholics. 

THnM\8  Ptttlups,  1708-1774,  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  educated  at  St.  Omer's,  and  resi- 
dent for  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  retired  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  to  the  English  College  at  Liege,  and  romaine<l  there  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  The  Study  of  Sacred  Literature  fully  Suted  and  Considered;  The  History  of 
the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole;  Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Law  against  the  Papiete,etc. 
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EXTRACTS. 

LIGHT  THE  SHADOW  OF  GOD. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things  invisible.  Were 
it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of 
creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  [had  been]  as 
invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the 
horizon  with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The 
greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the 
noblest  part  of  Jewish  types  we  find  the  cherubim  shadowing  the 
mercy-seat.  Life  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  departed 
are  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  under  this  name. 
The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  Simulacrum,  and  light  but  the  shadow 
of  God. — Sir  Thomas  Browne, 


THE  MORAL  SUBLIME. 

Look,  then,  abroad  througli  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
W^heeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  oh  man !  docs  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Oesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and,  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  gfuilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  I 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free ! — Akenside. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


CowpER  AND  His  Contemporaries. 


During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  no  Englbh  writer  equal  in  originality  and  power 
to  the  poet  Cowper.  He  is  taken,  therefore,  as  the  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  period.  The  great  political  event  of 
the  time  was  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  writers  of  this  period  are  divided  into  four  sections : 
1.  The  Poets,  beginning  with  Cowper ;  2.  The  Dramatists, 
beginning  with  Sheridan ;  3.  Miscellaneous  Prose  Writers, 
beginning  with  Hannah  More ;  4.  Theological  Writers,  be- 
ginning with  the  Wesleys. 

Note. —  At  no  point  in  the  history  of  English  literatare  is  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  mark  a  well-defined  period  as  here.  Many  writers,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  include  in  the  present  chapter,  had  intimate  relations 
with  the  writers  and  the  events  of  the  previous  period.  Many  of 
the  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  survived  far  into  the  present  century, 
and  had  relatioas  with  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  their  associates. 
Yet  a  careful  consideration  of  their  several  cases  will,  it  is  believed, 
show  that  the  main  connection  of  these  writers,  after  all,  was  with 
the  writers  and  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  still  more  evident  that  the  popular  literature  of  the  period, 
particularly  in  its  poetical  and  theological  aspects,  assi^ed  new  and 
marked  features,  after  Cowper  and  the  Wesleys  and  the  religious 
movement  which  they  represented  had  received  full  and  distinct  re- 
cognition. 
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I.    THE     POETS. 

Cow  pep. 

William  Cowper,  1731-1800,  created  a  new  era  in  English 
poetry  —  springing  at  a  bound  into  a  place  in  the  popular 
heart  far  more  firmly  established,  far  more  deeply  set,  than 
Pope  had  ever  attained.  Pope  had  been  the  poet  of  the 
wits  ;  Cowper  became  the  poet  of  the  race.  The  poems  of 
his  which  first  touched  the  popular  heart  were  The  Task, 
and  the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin.  The  impression  thus  pro- 
duced was  deepened  by  his  Hymns,  contributed  to  the  Olney 
collection,  and  by  his  extended  work,  the  Translation  of 
Homer. 

Early  Life.  —  Cowper,  though  in  moderate  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  was  connected,  both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side, 
with  some  of  tlie  noblest  families  in  England.  lie  was  of  a  gentle, 
sensitive  nature,  and  through  life  he  instinctively  shrank  from  what- 
ever required  any  sort  of  rude  encounter  with  his  fellows.  At  the 
age  of  six,  his  mother  being  dead,  he  was  sent  for  two  years  to  a  board- 
ing-school, where  he  suffered  intolerable  hardships  from  the  tyranny 
of  one  of  the  older  bovs.  He  then  went  to  Westminster  School,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  the  classics. 

A  Law  Student. —  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  articled  as  a  clerk 
in  a  law  office,  his  fellow-student  being  Thurlow,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  ea^^y  to  imagine  what  sort  of  a  figure 
such  a  character  as  Cowper  would  make  in  a  law  office.  "There  was 
I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  constantly  employed  from  morning 
till  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle."  In  due  time,  however,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  he  took  chambers,  but  he  gained  no  clients. 

Failure  of  hii  Flam. —  His  father  was  now  dead,  he  was  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  and  his  patrimony  was  nearly  gone.  At  this  crisis, 
one  of  his  powerful  kinsmen  procured  for  him  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ment of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  dread  of 
qualifying  himself  by  going  through  the  necessary  formalities  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord«i,  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  distress.  The  seeds 
of  insanity  were  already  in  his  frame,  and  after  brooding  a  while  over 
his  condition,  he  became  entirely  insane,  and  attempted  suicide.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  under  treatment  at  a  private  asylum,  the 
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cloud  parsed  away,  and  he  retired  to  a  small  country  town  where  his 
brutlier  resided. 

KewtoH  and  i/ie  UruH ns, —  V^hWe  liTingwUh  hLs  brother  he  formed  an  tnti- 
macy  with  the  clergynuin  of  the  place,  Rev.  Mr.  Unwio,  and  finally  became  an  inmate 
of  the  fHDiily.  After  the  death  of  Ur.  Unwin,  hU  widow,  Mary  Cn«in,  continued  to 
watch  over  Cowper  with  a  friendship  that  never  faltered.  The  family  removed,  bow- 
ever,  to  Gluey,  the  residence  of  the  Her  Ur.  Newton  ;  and  from  that  time  John  New- 
ton and  Mary  Unwin  are  the  main  figures  in  the  canvas  which  contains  the  pictures 
of  Cowper's  iife.  Hero  he  contributed  aome  Uymns  tQ  the  volume  which  Mr.  Newton 
was  preparing.  Uis  morbid  melancholy  again  returned,  and  be  became  once  more 
entirely  iuitane. 

On  recovering  from  this  second  attack,  Cowper  amuMd  himself  with  gardening, 
drawing,  rearing  hares,  and  writing  poetry.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
1782,  but  it  attracted  little  attention  and  had  small  sales.  It  brought  him  pleasant 
words,  however,  from  his  friends  and  competent  critics,  and  he  began  to  resume  his 
wonted  cheerfulness. 

Lady  AuHer^ —  At  this  time,  Lady  Austen,  a  widow,  became  one  of  the  frequent 
guests  of  the  householJ,  and  it  was  at  her  8ugge:^tion  that  Cowper  wrote  the  inimi- 
table poem  of  John  Gilpin,  she  having  given  him  the  outline  of  the  story.  The 
efft-ct  of  this  poem  was  electrical,  not  only  upon  tlie  public,  but  upon  the  author. 
At  Lady  Austen's  suggestion  Cow^per  next  tried  his  hand  at  blank  verse,  the  result 
being  The  Task,  the  subject  as  before  being  assigned  by  this  most  wiae  and  Judicious 
adviser.  The  Task  was  immediately  and  univeriiaUy  popular.  It  opened  an  altogether 
new  field  in  English  letters.  In  another  poem.  Tirocinium,  he  gave  utterance  to 
his  opinion  of  the  scandalous  practices  in  the  public  schools  of  England.  This  was 
followed  by  no  Ivm  an  undertaking  than  a  new  Translation  of  Homer,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1791,  after  seven  years  of  continued  labor. 

The  CloHng  Scene, —  After  this  a  deepening  gloom  began  to  settle  on  his  mind, 
with  occasional  bright  intervals.  His  life-long  friend,  Mary  Unwin,  died  in  1796. 
"  The  unhappy  poet  would  not  believe  that  stie  was  actually  dead ;  he  went  to  see  the 
body,  and  on  witnessing  the  unaltered  placidity  of  death,  flung  himself  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  with  a  paflsionato  expression  of  feeling,  and  tmrn  that  time  he  never 
mentioned  her  name,  or  spoke  of  her  afrain."  Cowper  lingered  on  for  three  years  or 
more,  when  duath  came  at  last  to  his  release. 

*'8osad  «nd  strange  a  destiny  has  never  before  or  since  been  thot  of  a  man  of 
genius.  With  wit  and  humor  at  will,  he  was  nearly  all  his  life  plunged  in  the  darkest 
melancholy.  Innocent,  piou.i,  and  confiding,  he  lived  in  perpetnal  dread  of  everlast- 
ing pnnishmcnt:  be  could  only  see  betwe<>n  him  and  heaven  a  high  wall,  which  he 
despaired  of  ever  bf'ing  aide  to  hcmI^  :  yet  his  intellectual  vigor  was  not  subdued  by 
alflii'tion  ^^^^at  he  wrote  fnr  amuHemont  or  rolief,  in  the  midn*  of  *hupreme  distress,' 
sar{>Hts«eA  tlie  elnliorate  I'flTorts  of  others  made  under  the  uiost  favorable  circum- 
stunccii;  nnd  in  the  very  winter  of  his  days,  his  fancy  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as 
in  tb(*  sprin*:;  a:id  nmrnlngof  existence.  That  he  was  constitutionally  prone  to  met- 
aiiclioly  and  insanity,  seems  undoubted;  but  as  surely  the  prcnlisposing  causes  were 
aggravated  by  his  strict  and  secluded  m'^ie  of  life.** —  Chambers, 

Newton. 

Rev.  John  Newtotit,  1725-1807,  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
history  and  the  writings  of  Cowper. 
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Newton  wm  a  natiTe  of  London.    He  went  to  lea  at  the  age  of  eleTpn ;  was  eni 
for  lome  yean  in  the  slaTe-tnule,  experienced  a  religiout  cooTenion  of  an  extn 
nary  character,  and  became  afterwards  a  very  sealooB  preacher.  lie  waa  for  aerei 
yean  curate  of  the  church  at  OIney,  and  ho  is  chiefly  known  by  hit  connection 
that  church.    The  Olney  Hymns,  selected  and  partly  composed  by  Newton,  Co^ 
and  James  Montgomery,  are  well  known,  and  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  histoi 
Snglish  hymnody.    Newton's  writings  are  of  the  extreme  crangelical  type,  ant 
noted  for  the  rich  rein  of  experimental  religion  that  runs  through  them.    They  i 
been  printed  in  0  vols.,  8to.    The  following  are  some  of  them :  Cardiphonia;  Lei 
to  a  Wife ;  Omicron  Letters ;  Sermons,  etc.    Newton  exercised  a  powerful  infln< 
on  the  mind  of  Cowper,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  his  parishioners. 

Erasmus  Dabwin,  1731-1802,  attracted  considerable  attention  Ix 
IS  a  poet  and  a  naturalist. 

Darwin  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.    He  wr 

1  a  pleasing  style,  and  the  novelty  and  daring  of  some  of  his  spocalations  caused 

orks  to  be  a  good  deal  read.    The  errors  in  his  theories,  however,  were  exposed 

ngald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown,  and  other  metaphysicians,  and  his  writings  gradns 

ibsided  into  comparatire  oblivion.    Works:  The  Botanic  Garden,  a  Poem,  in  1 

xts.  Economy  of  Tegetation,  and  the  Loves  of  Plants ;  The  Temple  of  Nature,  a  Po< 

th  Philosophical  Note^ ;  Zoonomta,  or  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life ;  Phytologia, 

le  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  etc 

Beattie. 

Tames  Beattie,  D.  C.  L.,  1735-1803,  Professor  of  Moral  Philnaor^ 
i  Ixxric  in  Marwnlinl  p**'* —    * ' 
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lerel.  The  Edinburgh  Review  speaks  of  him  almost  with  contempt.  **  Ererf  one  ha« 
not  the  capacity  of  writing  philosophically ;  but  ovory  one  may  be  at  least  temperate 
and  candid ;  and  Dr.  Seattle's  work  is  still  more  remarkable  for  being  abusiye  and 
acrimonions,  than  for  its  defects  in  argument  and  originality."  —  Edinburgh  Review. 

*'  Beattie,  the  most  agreeable  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with,  the  only  author 
I  hare  seen  whose  critical  and  philosophical  researches  are  diTcrsifiod  and  embel* 
lishcd  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  a 
feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.  lie  Is  so  much  at  his  ease,  too,  that  his  own  character 
appears  in  every  page,  and  which  is  very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man ; 
and  the  man  so  gentle,  so  well-tempered,  so  happy  in  his  religion,  and  so  humane  in 
his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love  him  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely.** 
—  Cbtrp«r. 

The  truth  lies  probably  between  these  two  extreme  verdicts.  A  present  estimate 
of  Beattio's  poetical  merits  is  thus  expressed :  **  The  Minstrel  Is  an  harmonious  and 
eloquent  composition,  glowing  with  poeticalpentiment ;  but  its  inferiority  in  the 
highest  poetical  qualities  may  be  felt  by  comparing  it  with  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, which  is  perhaps  the  other  work  in  the  language  which  it  most  nearly  resembles, 
but  which  yet  it  resembles  much  in  the  same  way  as  gilding  does  solid  gold,  ores  col- 
ored water  might  be  made  to  resemble  wine."  —  Oaik. 

Thomas  Blacxlock,  D.  D.,  1721-1791,  was  a  poet  and  divine  whose  history  borders 
upon  the  romantic.  Ue  was  of  poor  parents,  and  he  lost  his  sight  by  small-pox  when 
only  six  months  old;  yet  by  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  he  made  out  to 
acquire  a  classical  education,  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  an  author  of  no  mean 
celebrity.  His  poems  were  published  with  a  preCetce  by  Spence,  the  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford.  He  published  also  Paraclcsis,  or  Consolations  deduced  trom  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion,  and  several  other  works ;  and  he  wrote  an  article,  published 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  On  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Burns. 

Robert  Burns,  1759-1796,  was  "  by  far  the  greatest  poet 
that  ever  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people  and  lived  and 
died  in  an  humble  condition."  —  Wilson. 

Career.  —  Burns  was  a  poor  ploughboy,  with  no  advantages  of  edu- 
cation except  those  afibrded  by  the  common  country  school.  His  early 
effusions  were  circulated  at  first  in  manuscript.  Finding  that  they 
were  in  demand  among  his  neighbors^  he  printed  a  volume  of  them  at 
an  obscure  country  town,  in  1786.  His  special  object  in  the  publica- 
tion was  to  get  money  to  enable  him  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica.  The 
publication  yielded  him  a  profit  of  £20,  which  seemed  a  forttme  to  the 
young  author.  He  engaged  his  passage  accordingly,  sent  his  chest 
aboard  the  yessel,  and  was  just  about  to  set  sail,  when  he  received  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  a  letter  inviting  him  to  visit  Edinburgh.  The  Doctor 
had  fallen  in  with  a  copy  of  the  poems,  and  encouraged  Bums  to  be- 
lieve that  an  edition  might  be  published  in  the  capitaL 
28* 
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The  poet  changed  at  once  hLs  plans,  and  went  to  Edinburgh.  There 
his  wonderful  abilities,  in  connection  with  the  humbleness  of  hin  posi- 
tion, created  a  great  sensation.  Dugald  Stewart,  Robertson  the  his- 
torian, Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  all  that  was  most  aristocratic  in  either  the 
intellectual  or  the  social  circles  of  that  reserved  and  haughty  metrop- 
olis, gathered  in  admiring  wonder  around  this  inspired  peasant.  A 
new  edition  of  his  poems  was  printed,  which  brought  him  at  once  the 
handsome  sum  of  £700.  He  was  caressed  and  feted  on  all  sides,  and 
being  of  an  ardent  temperament,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  which 
tlicse  social  festivities  presented.  lie  fell  into  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
intoxication,  from  which  he  never  totally  recovered,  though  he  made 
sundry  attemx)ts  at  reform.    Ho  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Reeeptlon  at  Ediwiburgh.  —  *'  ff  neetlii  no  effurt  of  imagination  to  conceive 
what  tlio  sensations  of  an  isolated  set  of  soliuliirti  (almost  all  eilkcr  clergymen  or  pro- 
fossurs)  miut  baTO  been  in  the  presence  of  this  big,  broad,  Llack-broweU,  brawn/ 
ttmnger,  with  his  great  flashing  eyen,  who  having  forced  liis  way  among  them  from 
the  plough-tail,  at  a  single  stride,  manifested,  in  the  whole  strain  of  his  bearing  and 
conversation,  a  most  thorough  conrictiun  that  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  nation  ho  was  exactly  where  ho  was  entitled  to  be :  hardly  deigned  to  flatter 
them  by  exhibiting  even  an  occasional  symptom  of  being  fluttered  by  their  notice ;  by 
tarns  calmly  measured  himsi'If  against  the  most  cultivated  understandings  of  his  time, 
In  discussion;  overpowered  the  hon-mott  of  the  most  brHliant  conviviolists  by  broad 
floods  of  merriment,  impregnated  with  all  the  burning  life  of  genitu»;  astounded 
bosoms  habitually  enveloped  in  the  thnce-pilc<I  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compelling 
them  to  tremble,  —  nay,  to  tremble  visibly, — beneath  the  fearless  tones  of  natural 
pathos."^  —  LoekharL 

HsUmate  of  his  Works.  —  "  AH  that  remains  of  Bums,  the  writings  he  has  left, 
teem  to  us  no  more  than  a  poor,  mutilated  fraction  of  what  waa  in  him  :  brief  broken 
glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never  show  itself  cunipleti^ ;  tluit  wanted  all  things 
for  completeness:  —  culture,  leisure,  true  efl'cct,  nay,  even  Ien{j;:li  of  life.  His  |)oems 
Are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  mere  occasional  efTusion.i,  poiinnl  forth  w:th  little 
premeditation,  expressing,  by  such  means  as  oflcred,  the  ptv««ion,  opinion,  or  humor 
of  the  hour.  Never  in  one  instance  was  it  permitted  to  grapple  with  any  subj'-ct  with 
the  full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  his 
genius."—  Thomat  Oxrljfle. 

Rev.  James  Grahame,  1765-1811,  is  favorably  known  by 
his  poem,  The  Sabbath. 

Grahame  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  and  educated  at  its  University.  He 
followed  the  law  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Eng^h  Church.  He  was  very  acceptable  a.^  a  preaclier,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  up  hw  curacy  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  poetrj'  is 
of  a  very  serious  cast,  and  not  at  all  to  the  ta^-'to  of  Piich  men  as  Eyron, 
who  calls  him  ^'sepulchral  Grahame.''     For  all  that,  he  has  subston- 
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tial  merits  and  not  a  few  admirers.    His  best  and  best  known  poem  is 
called  The  Sabbath. 

Ad  anecdot«  la  told  connected  with  the  publication  of  his  poem  which  affordi  an  in* 
teresting  illustration  of  hid  character.  *'  lie  had  not  piofizod  his  name  to  the  work, 
nor  acquaintiKi  his  family  with  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and  taking  a  copy  of  the 
volume  home  with  him  one  day,  he  left  it  on  the  table.  His  wire  began  reading  it, 
while  the  sensitive  author  walked  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  at  length  she  broke 
out  into  praise  of  the  poem,  adding,  '  Ah,  James,  if  you  could  but  produce  a  poem 
like  this !  *  The  Joyful  acknowledgment  of  his  being  the  author  was  then  made.**— 
CTiambers. 

Orahame's  other  poems  are:  Biblical  Pictures;  Bride  of  Scotland;  British  Qeorgica; 
Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slare  Trade,  etc. 

**  Grahame  in  some  respects  resem hies  Cowper.  He  has  no  humor  oc  satire,  it  is  triM^ 
bat  the  lame  powers  of  close  and  happy  obnerTation,  which  the  poet  of  Olney  applied 
to  Englinh  scenery,  were  directed  by  Unihame  to  that  of  Scotland,  and  both  were 
strictly  devout  and  nationcU  poets.  There  is  no  author,  excepting  Bums,  whom  an 
Intelligent  Scotsman,  resident  abroad,  would  read  with  more  delight  tluin  Orahame. 
The  oixlinary  features  of  the  Scottish  landscape  ho  portrays  truly  and  distinctly,  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  often  imparting  to  his  description  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
solemnity.  He  has,  however,  many  poor  prosaic  lines,  and  his  versification  generally 
wants  ease  and  variety.  Ho  wui  content  with  humble  things ;  but  he  paints  the 
charms  of  a  retired  cottage  life,  the  sacred  calm  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  a  walk  in  the 
fields,  or  even  a  bird's  nest,  with  such  unfeigned  delight  and  accurate  observation, 
that  the  reader  is  constrained  to  see  and  feel  with  his  author,  to  rejoice  in  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  and  meditation  that  are  scattered  around  him,  existing  in  the  hum- 
blest objects,  and  in  those  humane  and  pious  sentiments  which  impart  to  external  na- 
ture a  moral  interest  and  beauty  " — Chambers. 

RiCBARD  Cumberland,  1732-1811,  was  a  grandson  of  Br.  Bentley,  and  otherwise  hon- 
orably connected.  He  was  employed  by  the  Government  in  1780  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  miiuiion  was  unsuccessful  and  disastrous.  He  devoted 
himself  afterwards  to  literary  pursuits.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  are  of  some 
value,  though  nonu  of  them  belonging  to  the  first  class.  The  following  are  the  thief: 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  The  West  Indian,  The  Jew,  and  The  Fashionable  Lover,  Com- 
edies; John  de  Lancaster,  Arundel,  and  Henry,  novels;  A  Torsion  of  Fifty  Psalms  of 
David;  The  Exodiad;  Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Christ;  Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Painters 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries ;  The  Observer,  a  series  of  Essays  like  The 
Spectator,  in  5  vols.;  lastly.  Memoirs,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  ^  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  author's  most  pleasing  works,  and  conveys 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  his  talents,  feelings,  and  character,  with  many  powerful 
sketches  of  the  age  which  has  passed  away." — iS^V  WaUer  SooU, 

Peter  Pindar. 

John  Wolcot,  1738-1819,  an  erratic  genius,  better  known 
by  his  pseudonym  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  a  satirical  writer  of 
some  note. 

Wolcot  was  educated  as  a  physician,  and  went  to  Jamaica  to  estab- 
lish himself  there.    Failing  in  this  profession,  he  obtained  a  curacy. 
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As  the  charge  was  merely  a  nominal  one,  he  amused  himself  occasion- 
ally on  Sunday  by  pigeon-shooting.  In  17G8  he  returned  to  England, 
and  endeavored  once  more  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician.  Fail- 
ing again,  he  betook  himself  to  writing,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
electrified  the  good,  easy  public  by  his  satires  and  squibs. 

Peter  Pindar  is  beyond  doubt  a  shrewd,  cleror  writer,  and  had  the  themes  of  hit 
pieces  been  proportionate  to  their  execution,  he  would  take  a  high  rank  among  Eng- 
lish satiriiits.  As  it  is,  he  has  (alien  into  neglect.  His  productions  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  upon  all  conceirable  subjects  of  second  or  third  rate  order.  The  beat  known 
•re  the  Apple-Dumplings  and  a  Ring,  Whitbread's  Brewery  risited  by  their  MisJcsties 
(both  directed  against  George  III.,  then  already  half-witted),  Lyric  Odes  on  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  Epistles  to  a  Fallen  Minister,  Odes  to  Mr.  Paine,  The  Louisiad, 
a  Heroi-Comic  Poem,  and  Boxxy  and  Piozzy,  a  satire  upon  the  quarrel  between  Boswell 
and  Mrs.Piozsi,  who  had  published  her  Recollections  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Peter  Pindar  spared  no  one,  high  or  1t>w.  It  was  even  reported  that  the  Ministry 
bribed  or  attempted  to  bribe  him  into  silence  by  a  pension  of  £200.  He  became  in- 
TolTed  in  a  literary  feud  with  Qifford,  which  led  to  a  personal  encounter  in  the  street, 
and  Peter  was  left  in  the  gutter,  or,  as  one  critic  has  expressed  it — **he  returned  to 
what  WM  often  the  Castalia  of  his  Inspiration.** 

Mrs.  Inchbald. 

Mss.  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  1756-1821,  was  a  writer  of  consider- 
able celebrity  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  natire  of  Suffolk,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  former.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  she  came  to  London  and  made  her  d6but  upon  the  stage.  Soon 
afterwards  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  leading  actor.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  extremely 
■Qccessftil  as  an  actress  until  her  retirement  in  1789.  From  that  time  she  devoted 
herself  ezclusiyely  to  dramatic  literature,  publishing  a  number  of  comedies  and  farces, 
and  editing  The  British  Theatre,  a  collection  of  plays,  in  25  rols.,  with  biographical 
and  critical  remarks;  also  The  Modem  Theatre,  In  10  rols.  In  1791  and  1796,  re- 
■pactirely,  she  published  the  two  novels,  A  Simple  Story,  and  Nature  and  Art,  by 
which  she  Is  best  known  to  the  general  public.  "  If  Mrs.  Radcliffe  touched  the  trem- 
bling chords  of  the  imagination,  making  wild  music  there,  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  no  lesi 
power  over  the  spring  of  the  heart.  She  not  only  mores  the  affections,  but  melts  us 
into  '  all  the  luxury  of  woe.'  ''—HcultU. 

Mm.  Haitxah  Cowlit,  1743-1809,  had  considerable  repute  as  a  dramatic  writer  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Her  principal  pieces  are  the  following :  The  Runaway, 
a  Comedy ;  Who 's  the  Dupe ;  The  Belle's  Stratagem ;  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Una* 
band.  Fifteen  of  her  plays  are  enumerated.  Her  poems  are  :  The  Siege  of  Acre ;  Tha 
Maid  of  Arragon ;  The  Scottish  Village. 

Mrs.  Ma&t  Tioqb, 1810,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Wm.  Blackford,  and  wife  of 

Henry  Tighe,  Member  of  Parliament  from  Woodstock,  Ireland,  wrote  a  poem,  called 
Psyche,  in  six  cantos,  In  the  Spenserian  stansa,  highly  commended  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh and  others.  She  was  the  sul^ect  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  "  The  Qrare  of  a 
Pottess,"  and  of  a  beautiftil  lyric  by  More,  '*  I  saw  thy  Form  in  Tonthftil  Prima,'* 
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and  is  perhaps  as  mach  known  by  these  tributes  as  by  her  own  posms,  although  the 
latter  undoubtedly  have  considerable  meriL 

Ladt  Anirx  Bakxakd,  1750-1825,  of  a  noble  Scottish  family,  is  noted  for  being  the 
author  of  the  well-known  ballad  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  and  for  keeping  the  author- 
ship a  secret  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  was  finally  disclosed  to  the  world  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott 

TnoMAB  Debmodt,  1775-1802,  a  native  of  Ireland,  gave  evidence  of  poetical  powers 
when  very  young.  Ills  first  publication  wua  a  rolume  of  poems  written  when  he  was 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  lie  published  afterwards  The  Rights  of  Justice,  a  political 
pamphlet;  The  Battle  of  the  Bard«,  a  Poem  :  Peace,  a  Poem,  etc.  He  fell  into  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  died  in  poverty  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Arthur  Mcrpht,  1730-1805,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  playwright.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  was  successively  writer,  actor,  and  barrister. 
His  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  are  not  marked  by  brilliant  wit,  but  are  considered  good 
actiog  pieces,  and  are  still  given  occasionally.  Among  them  are  Know  Tour  Own 
Mind,  All  in  the  Wrong,  How  to  Keep  Ilim.  Besides  his  plays.  Murphy  was  also 
the  author  of  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  which  has  some  merit,  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
Johnson  and  Garrick. 

HxxRT  Jamxs  Ptx,  LL.D.,  1745-1813,  a  Member  of  Psriiament,  and  afterwards  police 
magifltrato  in  the  city  of  London,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  man  of  literary 
culture.  He  published  Elegies,  4to ;  The  Art  of  War,  a  Poem ;  Alfred,  an  Kpic  Poem  ; 
Verses  on  Social  Subjects ;  Six  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated  into  English  verse ; 
The  War  Elegies  of  Tyrtoeus,  translation  of  the  Epigrams  and  Hymns  of  Homer; 
Comments  on  the  Commentators  of  Shakespeare ;  The  Democrat,  2  vols^  Summary  of 
the  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions. 

Thoxas  Uolcropt,  1744-1809,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  London,  was  at  first  a 
groom,  then  an  actor,  and  then  an  author.  IIo  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  poems,  novels 
and  translations  from  the  French  and  German.  The  best  known  of  his  plays  are  Du- 
plicity, The  School  for  Arrogance,  the  Road  to  Ruin,  the  Deserted  Daughter;  of  his 
novels,  Alwyn,  Hugh  Trevor,  Bryan  Perdue;  of  his  translations,  Caroline  of  Lichfield, 
Life  of  Frederic,  Baron  Trenck,  Posthumous  Works  of  Frederic  IT.,  of  Prussia,  Lava- 
ter's  Essay  on  Physiognomy,  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  He  also  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  through  Holland  and  Westphalia,  and  3  vols,  of  his  antobiograr- 
phy.  His  plays  are  successful  stage-pieces,  well  arranged  for  action  and  scenic  effect, 
although  the  stylo  is  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  slang  phrases,  romantic 
damsels,  and  philosophic  waiting-maids. 

Rich ARD.G ALT.,  1776-1801.  an  Edinbnrgh  printer,  who  died  early,  had  con8i|lerRbIe 
reputation  as  a  poet,  especially  as  %  writer  of  songs.  A  longer  poem,  Arthur's  Seat,  is 
highly  commended.  A  volume  of  his  Poems  and  Songs  was  published  after  his  death. 
*'Gall  must  henceforth  stand  on  the  list  next  to  Burns,  and  by  the  side  of  Ram- 
say,  Fcrgusson,  Rruoe,  nnd  ^lacnoill.  It  Is  by  his  sonjrs  and  short  effusions  that  Gall's 
name  is  dristincd  to  live.  There  is  nothing  better  or  sweeter  in  the  Scottish  language 
than  some  of  those :  atnl  wherever  Gall's  songs  are  set  to  appropriate  airs,  it  is  easy, 
without  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  foretell  their  popularity.  My  only  Joe  and  Dearie  0, 
and  tho  Farewell  to  Atfrsfure^  are  known  to  every  lover  of  modem  Scottish  song."  — 
ThtSooUman, 
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JOBTT  HooLB,  1727-1803,  a  native  of  London,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  clerk  in  the 
East  India  House,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  translator  from  the  Italian.  He  rendered 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  dramas  of  Metastasio,  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,and 
produceiJ  one  or  two  weak  original  dramas.  "Mr.  Iloole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  and  in  that  capacity  a  noble  transmutor  of  gold  into  lead."— <Sitr  )V.  ScoU. 

WiLUAM  BosCAWiN,  176^-1811,  a  lawyer  and  a  writer  on  law,  is  known  to  literatnre 
by  a  Translation  of  Horace  into  English  Verse;  The  Progress  of  Satire;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  Original  Poems. 

Charles  Dibdin,  1745-1814,  a  song-writer,  dramatist,  and  actor, 
wrote  nearly  twelve  hundred  sea-songs,  which  were  very  popular  with 
British  tars. 

"These  Songs  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  in  long  voyages,  in  storms,  in  battles; 
they  have  been  quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the  i-ciitoration  of  order  and  discipline.**  One 
of  these  songs,  Poor  Tom  Bowling,  is  particularly  commended.  He  wrote  47  dramatic 
pieces ;  also,  A  Complete  History  of  the  English  Stage,  5  vols.,  8vo.— Cuarlis  Dibdix, 
Jr.,  d.  1833,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  also  a  number  of  songs  and  dramas. — ^Thom.ib 
DiBDix,  1771-1841,  also  a  son  of  Charles,  was,  like  his  father  und  his  brother,  a  song- 
writer and  dramatist.  He  coropoeod  more  than  1000  songs,  and  39  dramatic  pieces ; 
also.  The  Metrical  History  of  Englaud,  2  vols. ;  and  Reminiscences,  2  vols. 

JoBH  Pbilip  Kemble,  1757-1823,  brother  of  Charles  and  ancle  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kem- 
ble,  was  the  most  celebrated  actor  of  his  times.  He  wrote  several  plays,  which,  how- 
ever, were  never  printed,  altered  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  adapt  them  to  the 
stage,  and  published  an  Essay  on  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.  In  1780  he  published  » 
volume  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  which  he  soon  endeavored  to  suppress. — Mu.  Mabib  fkM' 
»MK  Kemblb,  1774-1838,  wife  of  Charles  snd  mother  of  Fanny  and  Cbsriet  Mitchell 
Kemble,  was  the  author  of  several  comedies  and  interludes. 

II.    THE    DRAMATISTS. 

Sheridan. 

Richard  Brinsley  Butler  Sheridan,  1751-1816,  was  a  bril- 
liant Parliamentary  orator.  His  chief  distinction,  however, 
was  as  a  dramatist.  In  this  respect,  he  is  inferior  to  Shake- 
speare only.  As  mere  acting  plays,  those  of  Sheridan  are 
considered  the  best  in  the  language. 

Early  Career.  — Sheridan  was  the  Fon  of  Thomas  Sheridan  the  lexi- 
cographer and  actor.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Harrow. 
There  young  Sheridan  was  po  backward  as  to  be  pronounced  by  some 
of  his  masters  "  an  impenetrable  dunce."  Dr.  Parr,  however,  then  at 
Harrow,  formed  a  different  opinion.  In  1772,  Sheridan  married  the 
beautiful  Miss  Linley,  then  celebrated  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  for 
her  singing.    He  began  the  study  of  law  about  this  time,  but  was  never 
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admitted  to  the  bar.    To  mipport  himself  and  his  wife,  he  took  to  writ- 
ing playH. 

Authorship.  —  In  1775  appeared  The  Rivals,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
comedies  that  have  made  their  author  famous  wherever  the  English 
langfuage  is  ppokcn.  The  Duenna  was  produced  before  the  dose  of 
1775;  and  in  1777  appeared  The  School  for  Scandal,  his  master- 
piece. In  1779  Sheridan  produced  The  Critic.  The  Stranger,  and 
Pizarro,  which  followed,  are  adaptations  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue. 

Jn  Parliammit.  —  Sheridan's  fame  as  an  author  was  now  at  its  height.  But  h« 
was  defltined  to  win  other  laurels,  equally  great.  Haring  attracted  the  atteption  of 
the  Whig  party,  he  gHiiiod  a  seat  iu  Parliament,  and  was  an  actiTe  supporter  of  Fox. 
In  1788,  during  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Sheridan  deliTered  bis  two  so- 
called  Begum  speecliiHi,  the  flrnt  of  which  was  pronounciKi  by  acclamation  the  most 
wonderful  single  speech  ever  made  in  Parliament.  Whi*n  the  orator,  until  then  com- 
paratirely  unknown,  had  finished,  the  House  was  a  scene  of  utter  commotion  and  ap- 
plause, cheering,  and  clapping  of  bands.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  no  one  else 
could  be  heard,  and  the  House  adjourned.  It  is  greatly  to  (>e  regretted  that  we  hare 
only  a  meagre  and  incorrect  report  of  this  wonderful  performance.  His  other  nnmar- 
ous  speeches,  able  as  they  are,  do  nut  Justify  any  such  extraordinary  fame. 

i^s  a  dramatist,  Stieridaii  is  among  the  Tery  best  that  have  written  for  tba  English 
•tage.  The  great  fault  of  them  all  is  that  they  are  too  unifoi'mly  clever.  Eren  the 
subordinate  characters  Jemt  and  banter,  and  there  are  no  dull  ones  to  relieve  the  lead- 
ing characters.  For  all  tliat,  no  plays  have  been  more  steadily  successful,  and  have 
made  the  reputation  of  more  young  actors,  than  The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
and  The  Critic.  Tlie  names  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Bob  Acres,  Lydia  Langnish, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  Joseph  Surface,  Mrs.  Candor,  and  Lady  Sneerwell,  have  becoma  house- 
hold words.  Sheridan's  pieces  are  all  good  acting  plays;  sparkling  with  wit,  they 
nerar  allow  impatience  to  attack  the  audience.  The  Rivals  is  written  decidedly  under 
the  inspiration  of  Smollett,  and  The  School  for  Scandal  under  that  of  Fielding.  By- 
ron's opinion  was  that  Sheridan  had  produced  the  best  in  erery  department  upon 
which  he  had  ventured —  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandnl),  the  beet  drama  (Beg- 
gar's Opera),  the  best  farce  (The  Critic),  the  best  address  (the  monologue  on  Ganick), 
and  th^  l»e8t  oration  (the  Begum  speech). 

Sheridan  wot  improvident  and  carelese  in  his  way  of  liring,  and  died  in  great  pecu- 
niary embarrassment 

Thomas  Sheridan,  Jr.,  1721-1788,  father  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, was  noted  as  an  actor,  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  a  lexicographer. 

Thomas  Sheridan  frequently  played  in  company  with  Qarrick,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
was  manager  of  that  theatre  for  three  years.  His  published  works  on  elocution  and 
reading  are  numerous.  The  best  known  work,  however,  is  his  General  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language.  Its  chief  ralue  consists  in  the  careful  attention  which  it  givee 
to  pronunciatiou.  lie  was,  in  fact,  like  Walker,  an  orthoepist,  rather  than  a  lexl- 
cogra]>hcr. 

Thomas  Sbiridvx,  Sr.,  1684-173S,  the  irrandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  published  only  two  works,  a 
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metrical  translation  of  the  Phlloctetes  of  Sophocles,  and  a  proee  nersion  of  the  Satires 
of  Fersens.  He  appears  to  hare  been  a  great  wit,  panster,  and  merriment-maker  ci 
his  day,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Swift.  On  the  annirersary  of  the  King's  birthday, 
Sheridan,  being  chi4)lain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  choae  for  his  text,  **  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  eril  thereof,**— a  practical  joke  which  cost  him  his  chaplaincy.  **  111- 
■tarred,  good-natured,  and  improrident,  a  punster,  a  qnibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit. 
Mot  a  day  passed  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  Uis  pen  and  his  fid- 
dle-stick were  in  continual  motion,  and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpose.*'  —  Lord  Cork. 

Mu.  Feaitcks  SHEmiDAir,  1724-1766,  the  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Chamberlain,  was  the  author  of  several  noT?l8  and  plays.  Sha 
appears  to  hare  been  a  Tery  attractire  woman,  as  both  Parr  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  em- 
phatic in  her  praises.  Uer  Memoirs  hare  been  written  by  her  grand-daughter,  Alicia 
Lefkno:  Her  works  are  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Buddulph,  a  noTel  in  three  rolames; 
The  Discorery,  a  comedy  in  which  Oarrick  acted  with  succe«8 ;  The  Dupe,  a  Comedy ; 
and  The  History  of  Nouijahad,  a  Notel,  afterwards  dramatized  by  Sophie  Lee.  The 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Buddulph  were  rery  popular  in  their  day,  and  receiTed  great 
commendation  from  Johnson  and  others.  The  plot  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  • 
School  for  Scandal  is  taken  from  it,  and  it  was  also  translated  into  French. 

Garrick^ 

David  Gabbick,  1716-1779,  the  greatest  of  English  actors,  was 
also  a  man  of  letters,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  England  who  were  contemporary  with 
him. 

In  his  youth  Oarrick  went  to  school  to  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Lichfield,  and  in  1738 
master  and  pupil  went  to  London  together  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Johnson  became 
the  antocnit  among  authors,  Garrick  the  prince  without  a  peer  among  actors.  As 
author,  Garrick  wrote  sereral  dramatic  pieces.  The  Lying  Valet,  The  Miss  in  her 
Teens,  and  the  Clandestine  Marriage;  and  he  altered  a  large  number  of  others,  be- 
sides writing  numerous  Kpigrams,  Odes,  Songs,  Prologues,  Epilogues,  etc.  His  Poet- 
ical Works  hare  been  published  in  2  toIs.,  12mo ;  and  his  Prirate  Correspondence,  in 
2  Tols.,  4to. 

Foote. 

Samuel  Foote,  1722-1777,  is  sometimes  called  the  "  English  Aris- 
tophanes." He  wrote  a  large  number  of  comedies  for  his  own  acting, 
in  a  playhouse  belonging  to  himself,  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market 

Footers  Dramatic  Works  hare  been  published  in  4  toIs.,  8to.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially notable  in  them,  except  their  good-natured  fun.  In  this  respect,  Foote  was  as 
irresistible  in  private  as  he  wtis  on  the  stage.  "  Tlio  first  time  I  was  in  company  with 
Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolred  not 
to  be  pleased;  and  It  is  very  difllcult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting;  not  to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog  was  so  Tory 
comical  that  I  was  obliged  to  loy  do>»7i  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my 
chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.    He  was  irre:}istiblo.''  —  X>r.  Johnson. 
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Colman. 

Oeorob  Colman,  173^1794,  was  an  eminent  dramatist  and  the- 
atrical manager,  of  the  last  century. 

Colman  was  born  at  Florence,  where  hi«  father  at  that  time  was  Brttlah  Minister. 
He  was  entered  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  gare  olgns  of  talent.  From  West- 
minster he  went  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  stady  law.  Bnt  the  bent 
of  his  mind  was  in  another  direction,  and  the  law  gare  wajr  to  letters  and  the  stage. 
He  entered  fully  upon  a  theatrical  career  about  the  age  of  tweaty-aeren,  and  he  con- 
tinued it  to  the  end.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  plays  for  the  stage ;  he  had  a  share 
in  the  proprietorship  of  CoTent  Garden;  and  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Haymarket.  lu  1789,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  be  lost  his  reason,  and  he  died  about 
fire  yean  afterwards. 

Colman *8  dramatic  works  fill  4  toIs.,  8to.  The  namee  of  some  of  the  most  success- 
fol  plays  are  Polly  Honeycomb,  The  Jealous  Wilis,  etc  lie  translated  the  Comediea 
of  Terence  into  English  blank  rerse.  He  also  translated  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  Both 
these  works  show  taste  and  schoUrship.  He  contributed  humorous  papers  to  oeTeral 
periodicals.    His  miscellaneous  writings  fill  3  Tola. 

Richard  Glover,  1712-1785,  was  a  London  merchant,  who,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  a  University  education,  attained  such  proficiency 
in  learning  as' to  be  styled  by  Warton  "  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholara 
of  hU  time.''  He  was  also  famous  in  his  day  as  a  poet,  and  attained 
eminence  as  a  politician,  being  several  times  elected  to  Parliament. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  Parliamentary  influence  had  something 
to  do  with  the  extravagant  applause  given  to  him  for  his  scholarship 
and  his  poetry.  Fielding,  Lyttleton,  and  others,  who  swelled  the 
chorus,  being  of  the  same  political  party  with  him. 

Works. —  GIoTer's  principal  publications  are  the  following:  Leonldas,  a  Poem, 
4to.  celebrating  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  ;  The  Atheniad,  a  Poem,  a  continuation 
of  the  Leonidas ;  London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,  a  Poem,  4to ;  Hosier's  Qhost, 
a  Ballad,  written  to  excite  the  English  against  the  Spaniards,  and  rery  sensational  in 
character ;  Boadicea,  a  Tragedy,  performed  for  nine  nights ;  Medea,  a  Tragedy,  '*  writ- 
ten on  the  Greek  model,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  modem  stage ; ''  Jason,  a  Tragedy, 
"requiring  scenery  of  the  most  expensive  kind,  and  nerer  exhibited.** 

**  His  Leonidas  acquired  extraordinary  popularity  in  Its  day,  and  appears,  like  the 
pseudo-Ossian,  to  have  obtained  a  higher,  or,  at  least,  a  more  lasting  reputation  on  the 
continent  than  in  its  own  country.  The  Atheniad  was  intended  as  a  sequel  to  I..eon{- 
das,  and  embraces  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  war,  from  the  death  of  Leonidas  to 
the  battle  of  Platea.  It  was  the  work  of  the  author's  old  age,  and  its  defects  are,  in 
part,  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  rccciTed  his  finishing  hand. 
In  this  latter  performance,  accordingly,  the  abilities  of  the  author  show  themseWes 
more  matured,  and  his  peculiar  properties  more  fully  dereloped."  —  BetrotpedkM 
Review. 

John  Home,  1724-1808,  acquired  general  celebrity  by  his  play  of 
Douglas. 

29  W 
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Homo  WA8  a  natiTO  of  Ancmm,  Scotland.  ITo  was  educated  at  the  UnlTenlty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1757,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  to  aToid  degradation,  in  consequence  of  haring  pub- 
lished, and  had  performed,  his  play  of  Douglas.  Ills  patron,  Lord  Bute,  procured  for 
him  a  pension  and  a  sinecure  office  under  the  GoTemment.  Home  serred  as  a  Tolun- 
teer  against  the  Pretender  in  1745.  lie  was  the  autlior  of  sereral  plays,  mine  of  which, 
except  The  Douglas,  met  with,  any  success.  This  last,  a  tragedy,  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasui  on  the  occasion  of  it«  first  rendering,  and  has  maintained  its  position  erer 
since.  Sereral  of  its  scenes  are  unsurpassed  for  effectiTeness  upon  the  stage.  Bmide* 
his  dramatic  pieces.  Home  published,  in  1H02,  A  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  which 
has  Its  merits  of  style,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  a  trustworthy  historical  work,  and 
has  been  serercly  criticiced  eron  by  some  of  Home's  warmest  admirers. 

Isaac  BicxKUTArr,  1735-1787,  an  Irish  dramatic  writer,  produced  a  large  number 
of  plays.  Mure  than  twenty  are  named.  Three  comic  pieces,  Lore  In  a  Tillage,  The 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  and  Lionel  and  Clarissa,  were  particularly  successful. 

RxT.  Samitil  Bxsbop,  1731-1795,  a  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  and  poet,  published  ser- 
eral poetical  works,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  farce  of  High  UTe  below 
Stairs,  often  attributed  to  Garrick. 


III.    MISCELLANEOUS   PROSE  WRITERS. 

Hannah  More. 

Hannah  More,  1745-1833,  was  a  "  bright  particular  star  " 
in  the  firmament  of  letters  all  through  three  of  the  periods 
marked  in  the  present  treatise,  those,  namely,  of  Johnson, 
G)wper,  and  Walter  Scott.  But  she  culminated  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  that  period 
accordingly  she  has  been  assigned. 

Though  never  married,  she  acquired  by  courtesy,  in  her 
later  years,  the  title  of  Mrs,  Hannah  More,  according  to  a 
beautiful  usage  not  then  extinct  in  England.  She  wrote 
much  both  in  verse  and  prose,  but  distinguished  herself 
chiefly  in  the  latter. 

Of  all  writers  of  her  day,  of  either  sex,  none  exerted  by 
their  writings  a  purer  influence;  and  she  is  entitled  to  last- 
ing remembrance  for  the  services  which  she  rendered  in 
improving  and  elevating  the  standard  of  private  morals. 
She  was  pre-eminently  the  moralist  of  her  generation. 

Hannah  Mere's  earliest  prodactions  were  dramatic.  Among^  them 
are  The  Search  after  Happiness,  The  Inflexible  Captive,  Percy,  and 
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The  Fatal  FalsehoocL  She  then  abandoned  writing  for  the  stage,  as 
inconsistent  with  her  Christian  character,  but,  like  Racine,  produced 
some  sacred  dramas,  as  Belflhazzar,  Daniel,  and  numerous  poems. 
She  is  best  known  by  her  Moral  Tales  and  her  Contributions  to  the 
Cheap  Repository  Tracts.  Among  the  latter  is  the  famous  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  Among  the  former  is  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 
She  also  wrote  several  essays,  the  principal  of  which  are  Strictures  on 
the  Modem  System  of  Female  Education,  and  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess  (for  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales). 

**  It  would  be  idle  in  na  to  dwell  here  on  works  ao  well  known  m  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Oreet,  the  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World,  and  so 
on,  which  finally  established  Miss  More's  name  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a 
masterly  command  orer  the  resources  of  our  language,  and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  a 
lirely  fancy  to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.  .  .  .  She  did,  perhaps,  as  mach  real 
(ood  in  her  generation  as  any  woman  that  erer  held  the  pen."  —  Londtm  Qnarterlg, 

Mrs.   Plozzi. 

Mbs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  1740-1821,  is  known  by  her  poem  The 
Three  Warnings,  and  by  her  Recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  a  native  of  Wales.  Her  maiden  name  was  Salisbury ;  she  married 
Henry  Thrale,  and,  afterwards,  in  1781,  Gabriel  Piozzi,  an  Italian.  During  the  life- 
time of  her  first  husbiind,  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  intimate  ftiend  of  the  Ikmily.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  published  a  number  of  fugitive  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  is  The  Three 
Warnings,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  works.  She  is  principally  known,  however,  by  her 
Recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson,  published  in  1796,  and  her  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  John- 
eon.  Her  Recollections  are  pretentious  and  trifling,  but  narrate  many  incidents  of 
interest  in  the  great  lexicographer's  life. 

Madame  D'Arblay. 

Madame  Frances  jy  Arblay,  1752-1840,  daughter  and  biographer 
of  the  great  historian  of  music.  Dr.  Biimey,  lived  to  the  extreme  age 
of  eighty-eight,  which  brings  her  in  one  sense  within  the  present  gene- 
ration. But  her  main  activity  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  she 
belongs  really  to  the  times  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Cowper,  and.  Hannah 
More. 

7anny  was  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  did  not  know  her  letters. 
Iler  mother  dying  when  Fanny  was  ten,  and  her  father  fhim  orer-indulgence  not  put- 
ting her  under  the  control  of  a  tutor,  she  grew  up  into  womuihood  pretty  much  "ac- 
cording to  her  own  sweet  will."  The  musical  reputation  of  Dr.  Bumey  made  his  house 
the  resort  of  all  the  great  men  of  letters,  Johnson,  Bnrke,  Garrick,  and  others,  and  it 
was  the  brilliant  conversation  of  these  men  that  first  gare  a  stimaliu  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  reserved,  but  all-obeerring  girL 
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SrolinA,  ber  flnt  work,  wm  written^  according  to  her  own  account,  when  she 
about  serenteen  or  eighteen.  She  kept  the  compoeition  of  it  eutirely  to  herself  for 
several  years,  and  then  sent  it  anonymously  to  Dodsley.  As  he  refusctl  to  publish  it 
on  those  couditions,  she  finally  sold  him  the  manuscript  fur  £20.  It  was  at  once 
extremely  popular,  and  gained  the  applause  of  the  highest  critics  then  known  to  the 
nation.  "  She  found  herself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame."  —  Maecadoff.  Cecilia, 
which  followed  almost  four  years  later,  did  not  disappoint  the  high  expectatlona 
raised  by  the  first.  "  It  was  placed,  by  general  acclamation,  among  the  classical  works 
of  England."  —  Macavlay. 

Miss  Barney  had  the  ill-fortune,  soon  after,  to  be  appointed,  at  her  father's  requeat, 
to  the  post  of  the  Keeper  of  Robes  to  Queen  Charlotte.  The  life  to  which  she  waa 
here  subjected,  was  one  peculiarly  uu^tuited  to  her  sensitive  nature;  and  though 
treated  with  gentle  kindness  by  her  royal  patrons,  she  felt  the  position  to  be  aa 
intolerable  bondage.  She  was  married  in  17if3  to  a  French  ofllccr.  Count  D'Arblay, 
and  in  1802  she  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  she  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1S12.    Her  remaining  years  were  spent  in  England. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, she  published  Edwin  and  Elgitha,  a  Tragedy; 
Camilla,  which  brought  her  three  thousand  guineas ;  and  The  Wanderer,  a  Tala, ' 
which  brought  £1600.  She  wrote  also  a  Memoir  of  her  father.  Dr.  Burney,  in  3  vols. 
.The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D*Arblay  were  published  after  her  deatii,  in  7 
Tols.,  8vu,  and  created  considerable  sensation  on  account  of  the  eminent  character  of 
the  pursuns  among  whom  she  had  moved,  and  the  unreserved  nature  of  her  obsery»- 
tions. 

*'  Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  noTcl  what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English 
drama.  She  first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the  fashionable 
and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and  with  broad 
comic  humor,  and  which  yet  should  not  contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid 
morality,  or  eren  with  rirgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  a 
most  useful  and  delightful  species  of  composition.  She  Tindicated  the  right  of  her  sex 
to  hare  an  equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble  promise  of  letters.  Burke  had  sat  up  all 
night  to  read  her  writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior  to  Fielding^ 
when  Rogers  was  still  a  school-boy,  and  Southey  still  in  petticoats.**  —  Maeaulcy. 

Macaulay*s  Judgment  is  not  always  equal  to  his  rhetoric.  The  following  estimate 
probably  comes  nearer  to  the  truth : 

**  Her  works  are  deficient  in  original  rigor  of  conception,  and  her  characters  in  depth 
and  nature.  Slio  has  considered  so  anxiously  the  figured  silks  and  tamboured  mnslini 
which  flutter  about  society,  that  she  has  made  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  which  they 
cover  a  secondary  consideration.  Fashion  passes  away,  and  the  manners  of  the  great 
are  unstable,  but  natural  emotion  belongs  to  immortality.** —.iUan  CumUngham, 

Charles  Burney,  1726-1814,  father  of  Fanny  Bumey,  already 
noticed,  published  in  1773  a  History  of  Music,  which  is  still  a  stand- 
ard on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Bumey*8  work  was  A  Qeneral  History  of  Music,  fh>m  the  earliest  periods  dovm  to 
the  time  of  writing.  Dr.  Burney  (lie  received  from  Oxford  the  unusual  degree  of  Doe- 
tor  of  Music)  was  eminent  as  a  musician  and  a  writer  of  music;  but  gained  his  chief 
distinction  by  becoming  the  historian  of  the  science.  He  wrote  other  things,  but  this 
was  the  chief.  *'  Dr.  Burney  gare  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  modem  musician,  bj 
joining  to  it  that  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher.**  —  Sir  WUUam  Jomm, 
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Jamxs  BumirxT,  1739-1821,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  British  Nary,  and  ton  of  Dr<>Bnme7 
the  historian  of  music,  compiled  A  Chronological  Uistory  of  the  Diacoreries  in  the 
South  Seas,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  6  vols^  4to ; 
A  Chronological  History  of  Morth-Eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery ;  and  othor  works. 


Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

Mbs.  Ajina  Radclepfe,  1764-1823,  attained  great  temporaiy  dis- 
tmction  as  a  novelist.  One  of  her  novels.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
is  unparalleled  in  its  kind  in  English  literature. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  trarelled  a  little  on  the  continent,  but  otherwise  seems  to  hare  passed 
her  time  in  country  retirement.  Even  after  she  liad  become  famous  as  a  novelist,  she 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  attracted  by  the  society  of  London. 

Few  writers  afford  a  more  signal  instance  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  adage, 
vcxpoptJi  vox  Dei.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  one  of  the 
bright  stars  of  the  literary  firmament,  admired  not  merely  by  the  vulgar  worshippers 
of  the  novel,  but  by  men  of  unquestioned  genius.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Talfourd,  Dr. 
Warren,  Byron,  were  among  her  enthusiastic  readers.  Yet  so  completely  has  the 
popular  fancy  changed,  and  the  love  of  the  unnatural  and  horrible  been  replaced  by 
a  taste  for  what  is  healthier,  at  least  more  life-like,  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  public  except  by  name,  and  scarcely  read  except  by  the  professional  sta* 
dent  of  literature.  Her  truly  great  contemporaries  have  waxed  more  and  more  in 
brightness,  while  she  herself  has  waned  into  the  obscurity  of  the  upper  sheWes  of  the 
circulating  library. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe's  first  work.  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dnnbane,  1789,  was  not  su<y 
ceesful.  It  was  followed  by  A  Sicilian  Romance,  and  The  Romance  of  the  Forest, 
which  established  her  fume.  Her  greatest  work,  howerer,  and  that  by  which  she  is 
almost  exclusively  known,  is  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  17M.  Her  next  novel  was 
The  Italian,  a  story  of  the  confessional.  Gaston  de  Blondeville,  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces,  were  published  posthumously,  in  1826,  by  Talfourd.  Her  poems  also  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  the  same  time. 

"  Her  descriptions  of  scenery  are  ragne  and  wordy  to  the  last  degree ;  they  are 
neither  like  Salvator  nor  CUnde,  nor  nature  nor  art ;  her  characters  are  insipid, —  the 
shadows  of  a  shade,  continued  on,  under  different  names,  through  all  her  novels;  her 
story  comes  to  nothing.  But  in  harrowing  up  the  soul  with  imaginary  horrors,  and 
making  the  flesh  creep  and  the  nerres  thrill  with  fond  hopes  and  fenrs,  she  is  unrt* 
railed  among  her  fair  countrywomen.  Her  great  power  lies  in  describing  the  inde- 
finable, and  embodying  a  phantom.  .  .  .  She  has  all  the  poetry  of  Romance,  all  that  la 
obscure,  risionary,  and  objectless  in  the  imagination.*'  — HauliU. 

Mbs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  1720-1804,  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
daughter  of  Col.  James  Ramsay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  city. 
She  was  sent  to  London  for  her  education,  and  remained  there,  main« 
taining  herself  by  the  use  of  her  pen.  She  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  novelist  Richardson,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  celebrities.  Dr. 
Johnson  ranked  her  with  Hannah  More  and  Fanny  Bumey,  which 
was  evidently  an  overestimate. 
29* 
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The  following  are  Mre.  Lennox's  principal.productions :  The  FemMe  Qaixote,  2  Tolii. ; 
Henrietta,  a  Norel,  2  roU. ;  Sophia,  a  Norel,  2  to1«.  ;  Enphemia,  a  Novel,  4  yoIs.;  Me- 
moir of  Uarriet  Stuart;  Memoir  of  Uonry  Lennox:  Sliakespeare  Illnstrated,  3  rols.; 
Philander,  a  Dramatic  Pastoral ;  The  Sisters,  a  Comedy ;  Old  Citj  Manners,  a  Cbmedy; 
Poems.  She  translated  also  from  the  French,  Father  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre,  3  Tola, 
4to ;  The  Duke  of  Sully's  Memoirs,  3  toIb.,  4to ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Mainte- 
Don,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Berci,  etc. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton,  1758-1816,  was  a  writer  of  gimt  celebrity 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a 
particular  admirer  of  her  writings. 

The  principal  works  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  are  the  following :  Letters  of  a  Ilindoo  JL»j$h ; 
Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophers ;  Letters  on  Education ;  Letters  on  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Principle ;  The  Cottagers  of  Qlenbumie.  The  last  named  is  considered  her 
best. 

"  We  hare  not  met  with  anything  nearly  so  good  as  this,  since  we  read  Castle 
Rackrent  and  the  Popular  Tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Tlits  contains  aa  admirable  a 
picture  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  do  those  of  the  Irish ;  and  rirals  them  not  only  in 
the  general  truth  of  the  delineations,  and  in  the  cheerfulness  and  practical  good  sense 
of  the  lessons  they  conrey,  but  in  the  nice  discrimination  of  national  character,  and 
the  skill  with  which  a  dramatic  representation  of  humble  life  is  sared  from  caricature 
and  absurdity."  —  Sir  WaUer  SoM, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  1749-1806,  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
of  which  the  one  now  best  known  is  The  Old  Manor  House. 

She  waa  married  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  a  merchant  en- 
gaged in  the  West  India  trade.  The  improrident  speculations  and  extravagance  of 
Mr.  Smith  threw  upon  Mrs.  Smith  the  support  of  herself  and  her  children,  tweWe  in 
number,  and  this  she  undertook,  as  many  other  mothers  have  done,  by  the  use  of  Iker 
pen.  Mrs.  Smith,  her  writings  and  her  fortunes,  figure  in  Walter  Scott's  Lives  of  the 
Novelists.  Leigh  Hunt's  Men,  Women,  and  Books,  Julia  Kavanagh's  English  Women 
of  Letters,  and  many  other  works  of  a  like  kind. 

Mrs.  Smith  wrote  the  following  works :  Emmeline,  the  Orphan  of  the  Castle,  Etha- 
linda,  the  Ruler  of  the  Lake.  Celestina,  Desmond,  Montalbert,  Marchmant,  The  Young 
PhiloeophtT,  The  Banished  Man,  and  The  Old  Manor  House.  The  last  named  is  con- 
sidered her  best. 

She  published  several  volumes  of  poetry :  Elegiac  Sonnets  and  pther  Essays ;  The 
Emigrants;  and  Beachy  Head,  etc.  Other  works  of  hers  are  Romance  and  Real  Life, 
a  collection  of  interesting  and  well  authenticated  (acts;  Rural  Works;  Minor  Morals, 
with  Sketches  of  Natural  History ;  Conversations  on  Natural  History ;  Natural  His- 
tory of  Birds,  etc. 

Ladt  ELE.150B  Fenx,  1744-1813,  wrote  numerous  educational  works,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Mrs.  Lovechild:  The  Child's  Grammar;  The  Mother's  Grammar; 
Parsing  Lessons  for  Elder  Pupils;  Grammatical  Amusements;  Sunday  Miscellany; 
Short  Sermons  for  Ton  ng  Persons,  etc. 

8n  JoHV  Fnvir,  1739-1794,  an  antiquary,  made  a  collection  of  original  Letters,  writ- 
ten by  members  of  the  Paston  &mlly,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  TI.,  Edward  lY., 
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Richard  III^  and  Henry  VII.  These  Paaton  Letters  fill  6  Tola  ,  4to,  and  are  considered 
of  great  Talue  in  elucidating  the  manners  of  the  people  during  a  most  interesting 
period  of  history.  "  I  am  now  reading  the  Paaton  Letters,  written  in  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  am  greatly  entertaine<^with  them.  Their  antique  air,  their 
unstudied  communication  of  the  modes  of  those  old  times,  with  their  undoubted 
authenticity,  render  them  highly  interesting,  curious,  and  informing."— iCadame 
ITArblay't  Diary. 

Mes.  Sakah  Tummxb,  1741-1810,  daughter  of  Joshua  J.  Kirby,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Trimmer,  m-as  boru  at  Ipswich.  She  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works, 
chiefly  educational  and  religious.  The  following  are  some  of  them:  Teacher's  Assist- 
ant,  2  vols ;  The  Economy  of  Cliarity ;  Outline  uf  Ancient  Ilistury ;  Outline  of  Roman 
Hidtury  ;  Uistory  of  England ;  Help  to  the  Uule.urued  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  Instructive  Tales ;  History  of  the  Robins,  etc. 

Urns.  Gathakins  Macaulat,  1733-1791,  was  a  writer  of  some  notoriety.  She  wrote 
on  historical,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  and  was  an  avowed  repul'lican.  She  was 
so  much  of  a  partisan  that  hor  historical  writings  are  regarded  as  of  doubtful  credit. 
She  wrote  A  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  \p  that  of  the 
Brunswick  Line,  8  voU.,  4to ;  A  Uistory  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,  only  one  vulumo  finished;  Moral  Truth,  8vo;  Letters  on  Education,  4to ; 
several  political  pamphlets.  This  lady  does  not  appear  to  h:ive  been  connected  with 
the  great  historian  of  the  same  name,  who  in  our  day  has  gone  over  similar  historical 
ground.  But  in  the  sharp  passage  at  arms  between  him  and  J.  Wilson  Croker,  the 
latter  points  his  sting  in  the  following  style :  *'  Catharine,  though  now  forgotten  by 
an  ungrateful  public,  made  quite  as  much  noise  in  her  day  as  Thomas  does  in  ours.** 

RjBT.  AcLAT  Macaulat, 1797,  a  Scotchman,  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  uncle  to  Thomas  BabinRtnn  Macaulay,  wrote  Essays  on  Various  Suljects  of 
Taste  and  Criticism  ;  Peculiar  Advantages  of  Sunday-Schools,  etc 


Mackenzie. 

Henby  Mackenzie,  1745-1831,  is  well  known  as  a  sentimental 
writer  of  this  period,  his  Man  of  Feeling  being  an  acknowledged  claa- 
sic  in  that  line. 

Mackenzie  was  bom  In  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  the  UnlTerfiity  of  that  city. 
He  practised  law,  and  wss  appointed  Comptroller  of  Taxes  for  Scotland.  Macken- 
zie's house  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  select  literary  and  political  men  of  the  day. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works  and  sketches,  which  have  lost  somewhat 
of  their  first  reputation,  but  are  still  read  and  admired. 

Mackenzie's  principal  works  are:  The  Man  of  Feeling,  the  Man  of  the  World, 
Julia  de  Roubign6.  Besides  these  larger  works,  he  contribut«Hl  a  great  number  of 
p.ipers  to  The  Limnger.  The  Mirror,  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Highland  Society  to  examine  into  the  authenticity 
o;  the  Ossian  Poems.  Mackenzie's  style  resembles  closely  that  of  Sterne,  and  his 
writings  are  nearly  all  of  the  sentimental  order.  They  are  superior  to  Sterne's  in 
purity  of  morals,  but  are  decidedly  inferior  in  vigor  of  invention  and  play  of  humor. 
Mackenzie's  short  stories  are  beautifully  told. 
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William  Smellie,  1740-1795,  waa  a  prominent  Scotch  printer, 
publisher,  writer,  and  naturalist,  of  the  last  century,  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

One  of  SmeIIle*8  earliest  feats  was  the  settings  up  and  correcting  of  the  so-called 
"immaculate  edition  "  of  Terence.  He  wrote  a  good  part  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  edited  for  three  years  the  old  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
Review,  translated  Buffon's  Natural  History,  and  Natunil  History  of  Birds,  and  wrote 
the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  and  the  lives  of  John  Gregory,  Henry  Hom«, 
Lord  Karnes,  Darid  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith.  Besides  these,  and  some  other  gene- 
ral works,  SmelUe  was  the  author  of  numerous  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the 
periodicals. 

James  Tttlxe,  1747-1801,  was  a  Scottish  surgeon  who  emigrated  to  America  during 
the  troublous  times  of  the  early  French  Revolution.  His  works  are  very  miscella> 
neous  in  their  nature,  being  partly  theological,  partly  medical,  and  partly  literary. 
He  published  a  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgril,  a  Letter  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Assurance,  an  Answer  to  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason,  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague  and 
Yellow  Fever,  and  other  works. 

John  Howard,  1720-179^,  the  philanthropist,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  tradesman 
of  London,  and  inherited  a  large  furtane.  His  lal>ors  and  sufferings  in  exploring  and 
exposing  the  horrors  of  the  public  prisons  of  England  and  Europe  are  well  known. 
His  only  publication  of  any  size  was  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  shocking  condition  of  things  there  rerealed  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
public  mind. 

Thomas  Paine. 

Thomas  Paine,  1736-1809,  a  political  and  infidel  writer  of  the  last 
century,  acquired  great  temporary  notoriety,  partly  by  his  connection 
with  the  American  and  the  French  Kevolutions,  and  partly  by  the 
reckless  hardihood  of  his  writings. 

Paine  was  bom  at  Thetford.  England,  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  stay-maker.  At  the  age  of  twenty  four  he  removed  to  London,  and  was 
employed  as  ^  schont-teacher.  In  London  he  met  with  Franklin,  and  in  1744,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  emigrated  to  Pliiladelphia.  He  sympathized  warmly 
with  the  Americans  in  the  contest  with  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  January  177fi  published 
the  pamphlet.  Common  Sense,  which  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  and  helped  doubt- 
less to  precipitate  the  prists  which  took  place  on  the  4tb  of  July  following.  Ihiring 
the  depressing  winter  of  1776-7,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  The 
Oris  is,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage  the  patriots.  It  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals for  sereral  years,  and  was  eminently  successfuL  The  phrase,  ** These  are  the 
times  ^hat  ^ry  men'«  squIs,'*  originated  in  The  Crisis. 

Paine  VM  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foi*eign  Affairs,  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gTMt,  f)rom  April  1777  to  January  1779,  and  in  1781  he  went  to  France  with  Col.  Lau- 
reof,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  United  States.  On  hiH  retiring  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  1785,  he  was  rswanlod  by  a  gift  uf  $3U00  and  the  couflicated  estate 
of  a  royalist  pear  New  Rochelle,  in  New  York,  consisting  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
Upd.    In  1787,  Paine  returned  to  France  on  his  own  affairs,  and  in  1791  to  London. 

The  terrible  (erment  of  the  French  BeYolaUon  wm  of  Juit  the  Und  to  awaken  hie 
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ActiTe  sympathies,  and  in  1791-2  he  pablished  in  London  The  Rights  of  Han,  in  reply 
to  Burke  and  in  advocacy  of  the  moat  extreme  views  of  the  French  Republicans.  Tha 
book  had  an  enormous  sale.  Its  views  were  so  levelling  and  disorganising  in  thair 
scope,  and  its  effect  was  so  great  npon  the  lower  classes  in  Great  Britain,  who  were 
already  in  an  unsettled  and  dangerous  condition,  that  the  Government  was  alarmed, 
and  caused  Paine  to  be  prosecuted  for  sedition  and  libel.  lie  was  found  guilty,  but 
escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention.  Ue  was  afterwards  excluded  from  the  Convention  by  Robespierre,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  nearly  a  year. 

In  1794-6,  Paine  published  in  London  and  Paris  The  Age  of  Reason,  being  a  scurril- 
ous  attack  on  Chr|ptiauity.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  part  having  been  submitted 
to  Franklin  before  publication,  Franklin  returned  it  with  this  answer:  ** I  advise  yoa 
not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger,  but  to  bum  this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other 
person,  whereby  you  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mortification  from  the  enemies 
it  may  raise  you,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  regret  and  repentance.  If  men  are  so 
wicked  toith  rdigion^  what  would  they  be  without  it  ?  ** 

These  words  of  Franklin  seem  to  have  been  prophetic.  In  1802,  Paine,  writing  to 
an  infidel  friend,  said, "  I  am  sorry  that  that  work  ever  went  to  press.  I  wrote  it  mora 
for  my  own  amusement,  and  to  see  what  I  could  do,  than  with  any  design  of  benefit- 
ing the  world.  I  would  give  worlds,  had  I  them  at  my  command,  had  The  Age  of 
Reason  never  been  published.  ...  I  regret  the  publication  of  that  work  exceedingly. 
It  can  never  do  the  world  any  good,  and  its  sarcastic  style  will  doubtless  lead  thou- 
sands to  esteem  lightly  the  only  book  of  correct  morals  that  has  ever  blessed  the 
world." 

Paiue  was  a  shallow  man,  whose  knowledge  was  infinitesimal  in  proportion  as  his 
effrontery  was  infinite.  The  sensation  that  he  produced  was  due  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crisis  in  which  he  lived,  more  than  to  the  ability  of  the  man.  llis 
conceit  of  himself  and  of  what  he  had  done,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  career. 
He  really  believed  that  he  had  given  the  death-blow  to  Christianity.  **  I  have  now 
gone  throngh  the  Bible  as  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  to  fell  trees.  Here  they  lie ;  and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them. 
They  may  perhaps  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make  them  grow.** 

Paine  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1802,  and  died  finally  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  great  obscurity,  his  closing  years  being  marked  by  the  coarsest  profligacy  and  in- 
temperance. 

Godwin. 

William  Godwin,  1756-1836,  is  chiefly  known  by  three 
works  of  an  entirely  different  character :  A  Life  of  Chaucer, 
in  two  ponderous  quarto  volumes ;  the  novel  of  Caleb  Wil- 
liams, in  which  the  element  of  the  terrible  was  employed 
with  a  power  hardly  equalled  elsewhere  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  an  abstruse  work  on  Political  Justice,  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  undermine  the  entire  fabric  of 
society,  morals,  and  religion. 

Career.  —  Grodwin  was  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  was  him- 
self for  some  years,  minister  to  a  Dissenting  congregation.    But  at 
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the  age  of  twenty-six  he  ahandoned  the  ministry,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  literature  as  a  profession,  making  London  his  permanent  residence. 
He  was  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  1797,  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
to  the  notorious  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  after  her  death  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  He  was  for  some  years  a  bookseller,  and  a  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  New  Annual  Register. 

Godwin's  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  of  several  distinct  kinds, 
philosophical,  political,  fictitious,  biographical,  and  poetical,  and  in 
each  he  achieved  distinction,  though  of  a  sort  hardly  tg  be  envied. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  2  toIs.,  4to,  was  publiahed  in  1793,  and 
excited  in  thoughtful  minds  a  dcg^ree  of  alarm  approaching  to  consternation.  It  wM 
Abttruse  and  unattrnctiTe  in  form  and  style,  but  in  its  principles  it  threatened  to  upset 
all  the  established  foundations  of  society  and  ciril  goremmeut ;  and  the  fererish  stata 
of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  the  French  Rerolution,  gare  the  book  a  degree 
of  notoriety  and  power  which  at  any  other  time  it  would  nerer  have  roceired.  **  No 
work  of  our  time  gave  such  a  blow  to  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  country  a<i  the  cel- 
ebratod  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice.  Tom  Paine  was  considered  for  the  time 
a  Tom  Fool  to  him  ;  Palcy  an  old  woman;  Edmund  Burke  a  flashy  sophist." — JToMiiU. 
"This  was  a  b<*ld  and  astounding  piece  of  levclization,  pardonable  only  as  having 
been  conceived  in  the  mudncss  of  a  distracting  period  in  the  history  and  affairs  of 
Europe.  It  became  bo  popular  that  the  poorest  mechanics  were  known  to  club  sub- 
scriptions for  its  purchase,  and  thus  was  it  directed  to  mine  and  eat  away  contentment 
from  a  nation's  roots."  —  Ltmd.  OenL  Mag. 

Godwin  wrote  also  The  Enquirer,  Beflections  on  Education,  Manners,  and  Literature; 
On  Population,  being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in  the  Numbers  of 
Hankind,  a  reply  to  Malthus;  Thoughts  on  Man,  his  Nature,  Productions,  and  Dis- 
coveries ;  Letters  of  Terax  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  the  Present  War  (1816),  and 
■everal  other  political  pamphlets. 

Godwin's  first  novel,  Caleb  Williams,  created  as  much  of  a  sensation 
80  his  Political  Justice.  It  involves  a  dark  mystery,  and  deals  largely 
in  the  tragic  and  the  terrible. 

"Caleb  Williams,  the  earliest,  is  also  the  most  popular,  of  our  author's  romances, 
not  because  his  latter  works  have  been  less  rich  in  sentiment  and  passion,  but  because 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  development  of  single  characters ;  while 
in  this  there  is  the  opposition  and  death-grapple  of  two  beings,  each  endowed  with 
poignant  sensibilities  and  quenchless  energy.  There  is  no  work  of  fiction  which  mora 
rivets  the  attention  —  no  tragedy  which  exhibits  a  struggle  more  sublime  or  suffer* 
iogs  more  intense  than  this ;  yet  to  produce  the  effect,  no  complicated  machinery  is 
•mployed.  but  the  springs  of  action  are  few  and  simple.  The  motives  are  at  once  com- 
mon and  elevated,  and  are  purely  intellectual,  without  appearing  for  an  instant  inado- 
quate  to  their  mighty  issues."  ^JSr  T.N.  Tal/ourd. 

"Caleb  Williams  is  the  cream  of  his  mind,  the  rest  are  the  skimmed  milk;  yet  ia 
that  wondrous  novel  all  must  bo  offended  with  the  unnatural  and  improbable  char- 
acter of  Falkland ;  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  heroical  and  lofty-minded  of  men, 
Bmrden  ono  who  had  affronted  him,  allows  others  to  hang  for  the  deed,  and  pexsecatM 
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to  the  brink  of  rain  a  man  whoae  sole  sin  wa:)  a  dosire  to  penetrate  throagb  the  mystery 
in  which  this  prodigy  of  vice  and  rirtue  had  wrapped  hiouelf."  —  Allan  Cumungham, 

Godwin's  other  works  of  fiction  are:  St.  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Centnry; 
Mandeville,  a  Tale  of  the  Serenteenth  Century  ;  Fleetwood,  or  The  New  Han  of  Feel- 
ing ;  and  Cloudealey,  a  noTel.  lie  made  two  attempts  at  dramatic  composition :  An- 
tonio, or  The  Soldier's  Return,  a  Tragedy;  Faulkner,  a  Tragedy.  Both  were  hooted 
off  the  stage. 

In  bio^aphy  and  history,  Godwin  wrote  The  Ufe  of  Geoffrey  Chancer,  2  toIs.,  4to, 
a  most  unwieldy,  lumbering  performance ;  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  Lives  of  Ed- 
ward and  John  Phillips,  nephews  and  pupils  of  Milton ;  History  of  the  Common  wealth 
of  England,  4  vols.,  8vo ;  SIcetches  of  llistory  ;  Lives  of  the  Necromancers ;  Memoirs  of 

Mary  Wollstonecralt  Godwin. 

y 

"  In  his  life  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  he  has  written  little  and  said  much ;  and  in  hla 
account  of  Chaucer,  he  haa  written  much  and  said  little.  It  has  been  said  that  a  spoon- 
ful of  truth  will  color  an  ocean  of  fiction ;  and  so  it  is  seen  in  Godwin's  Life  of  Chan- 
cer ;  he  heaps  coi^ecture  upon  conjecture,  —  droam  upon  dream,  —  theory  upon  theory ; 
scatters  learning  all  around,  and  shows  everywhere  a  deep  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
poet ;  yet  all  that  ho  has  related  might  have  been  told  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  space 
which  he  has  taken."  —  AVLan  Cunningham. 

**The  perusal  of  this  title  excited  no  small  surprise  In  oar  critical  fhitemity.  The 
authenticated  passages  of  Chaucer's  life  may  bo  comprised  in  half  a  dozen  pages;  and 
behold  two  voluminous  quartos!  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Godwin  had  two  modes  of 
wire*drawing  and  prolonging  his  narrative.  The  first  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  looking 
in  the  description  and  history  of  everything  that  existed  upon  earth  at  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  In  this  kind  of  conipoeition,  we  usually  lose  sight  entin*ly  ot  the  proposed 
subject  of  Mr.  Godwin's  lucubrations,  travelling  to  Rome  or  to  Palestine  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  poor  Chaucer  had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  The  second 
mode  is  considerably  more  ingenious,  and  consists  in  making  old  Geoffrey  accompany 
the  author  upon  those  striking  excursions.  For  example,  Mr.  Godwin  has  a  fancy  to 
describe  a  judicial  trial.  Nothing  can  be  more  eaully  introduced ;  for  Chaucer  cer- 
tainly studied  at  the  Temple,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bred  to  the  bar." — Sir 
WaUer  Scott. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grodwin,  1759-1797,  was 
notorious  in  her  day,  partly  by  the  irregularities  of  her  life,  and  partly 
by  her  writings,  which  were  not  without  substantial  merit,  and  which 
provoked  discussion  by  their  unfeminine  freedom  of  style  and 
thought. 

She  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and 
then  for  a  time  was  governess  In  a  family  of  rank.  In  1786,  being  then  twenty-seven 
years  old,  she  began  authorship,  and  published  successively  Thoughts  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Daughters ;  Mary,  a  Fiction ;  Original  Stories  from  Real  Life ;  The  Female 
Reader;  Salzman's  Elements  of  Morulity  and  Lavater's  Physiognomy,  translated  and 
abridged;  Answer  to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolut\pn;  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women  ;  Moral  and  Ilistorical  Tiew  of  the  French  Revolution;  Letters 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  etc 
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She  WM  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-seren  to  Godwin  the  noTelist,  and  died  the 
year  following,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  poet  Percy 
Bythe  Shelley. 

**  No  woman  (with  the  exception  of  the  greatest  woman,  Madame  de  Sta^,)  has 
made  any  impression  on  the  public  mind  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  be  compared 
with  Mrs.  Godwin.  This  was,  perhaps,  more  especially  true  in  the  provinces,  where 
her  new  and  startling  doctrines  were  received  with  avidity,  and  acted  upon  in  some 
particulars  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  by  married  women.  She  was,  I  have 
been  told  by  an  intimate  friend,  very  pretty  and  feminine  in  manners  and  person; 
annch  attached  to  those  very  observances  which  she  decries  in  her  works;  so  that  if 
any  gentleman  did  not  fly  to  open  the  door  as  she  approached  it,  or  take  up  the  hand- 
kerchief which  she  dn>pped,  she  showered  on  him  the  full  weight  of  reproach  and 
displeasure ;  an  inconsistency  she  would  have  doubtless  despised  in  a  disciple.** — £3U 
wooSb  LiUrary  Ladkt  of  England, 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  176S-1798,  is  more  celebrated  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author. 

Tone*s  political  writings,  together  with  an  account  of  his  life,  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son,  William  T.  W.  Tone,  in  1826.  Tone  published  in  1790  a  pamphlet, 
▼ery  bitter  in  its  spirit,  on  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  of  England,  and  also 
founded  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  English  ter- 
rorism in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  treason, 
but  escaped  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  cutting  his  throat  in  prison.  His  son, 
the  editor  of  his  writings,  served  in  the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  emigrated  to  America  and  Joined  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

JoHH  Loots  Ds  Lolir,  1745-1807,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  resided  some  years  In 
England,  and  while  there  wrote  several  works,  chiefly  on  public  affairs :  A  I^arallel 
between  the  English  Government  and  the  Former  Government  of  Sweden;  The  Ck>n- 
Btitntion  of  England :  Strictures  on  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England ;  History  of 
the  Flagellants,  etc    De  Lolme  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  English  Constitution. 

Tbomab  Dat,  1748-1789,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  having  by  inheritance  an 
ample  fortune,  he  never  engaged  in  practice.  He  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and 
wrote  a  good  deal  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  writings  were  mostly  in  advocacy  of 
political  and  social  reforms.  He  took  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  African 
slavery.  His  publications  are  the  following:  The  Devoted  Legions,  a  Poem  against 
the  War  with  America;  The  Desolation  of  America,  a  Poem;  Letters  of  Marins;  Re- 
flections on  the  Present  State  of  EngUuid  and  the  Independence  of  America ;  The 
Dying  Negro ;  The  Histoiy  of  Little  Jack ;  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  Tlie 
work  last  named  was  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  has  acquired  a  permanent  place  in 
JBnglish  literature. 

Jomr  MiLLXE,  1735-1801,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  legal  faculty  of  that  institution.  His  two  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Obserrations  on  the  Origin  and  Distinction  of  Banks  in  8odsty»  and 
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an  Historical  View  of  the  EDglish  OoTemment,  etc.  Tho  latter  work  is  Tery  nnequal, 
ifl  prolix,  and  the  author  is  often  carried  away  too  much  by  liis  theories.  With  all  its 
defects,  however,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  English  pohtical  history,  and  etill 
retains  its  value. 

Thomas  Powivall,  1722-1805,  was  actirely  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  American 
aiToirs,  being  Secretary  to  the  Comroissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  then  QoTemor 
•uccesairely  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  and  finally  returning 
to  England  in  1761.  He  steadily  opposed  the  war  against  the  Colonies,  and  predicted 
the  result  of  the  measures  of  the  British  Qoyernmcnt.  He  wrote  much  on  public 
aflairs.  The  following  are  some  of  Ooremor  Pownairs  publications :  Administration 
of  the  Colonics ;  Principles  of  Polity ;  A  Memorial  Addressed  to  the  SoTereigns  of 
Europe ;  Liettor  to  Adam  Smith  respecting  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  etc. 

Granville  Sharp,  1734-1813,  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  man  of 
varied  learning. 

Sharp  held  a  position  in  the  Ordnance  Office  at  the  time  of  the  American  Reroln- 
tionary  War,  but  he  disapproved  so  strongly  of  the  measures  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than  participate  in  any  way  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  remainder  or  his  life  was  devoted  to  philanthropic  objects  and  to 
letters.  His  publicutions  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  an  elegant  and  schol- 
arly character.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few :  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Defi- 
nite Article  in  theOrcok  Text  uf  the  New  Testament;  Short  Treatise  on  the  English 
Tongue;  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  English  Nation  into  Hundreds  andTithings;  Dec- 
laration of  the  People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  tho  Legislature;  The  Law  of 
Liberty ;  The  Law  of  Nature ;  Slavery  in  England;  On  Duelling;  Remarks  on  Several 
very  Important  Prophecies ;  On  Babylon ;  On  Jerusalem ;  On  Melchisedec,  etc. 

Ghables  Jenkinson,  Earl  of  Liverpool^  1727-1808,  in  consequence 
of  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  was  created,  first  Lord  HawJ^esbury,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

He  wrote  s^eral  works,  mostly  pertaining  to  statesmanship :  National  and  Const!- 
tutfonal  Force  in  England  ;  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Other  Powers,  3  vols., 
8vo;  Dlsconrse  on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations,  3  vols., 
8vo,  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eorope ;  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the 
Realm ;  Life  of  Simon  Lord  Qresham. 

Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Wyndham,  1750-1810,  was  a  conspicuous  statesman 
and  Parliamentary  orator. 

He  was  bom  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  Olasgow  and  at  Oxford ;  he  sat  in 
Parliament  from  17S2  to  1810.  His  Speeches  in  Parliament  have  been  publiiihed,  with 
some  account  of  hid  Life,  by  Thomas  Amyot,  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great,  original,  and  commanding  genius,  with  a  mind  cultivated 
with  the  richest  stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  and  a  fancy  winged  to  the  highest  flight! 
of  a  most  captivating  imagery ;  of  sound  and  spotless  integrity,  with  a  warm  spirit 
but  a  generous  heart;  and  of  courage  and  determination  so  characterlitic  as  to  hold 

80 
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him  forward  a*  the  strong  example  of  what  the  old  English  heart  cuald  endare.**— 
Ecarl  Grep. 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  1750-1820,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and 
educated  in  Trinity  College  of  that  city.  He  attained  the  highest 
eminence  as  a  speaker,  both  in  the  Irish  Parliament  and  in  the 
British. 

**  He  was  the  sole  person  In  modem  oratory  of  whom  it  conld  be  said  that  he  had 
attained  the  first  class  of  eloquence  in  two  ParliamAnta,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  tastes,  habits,  and  pr^udices  as  much,  prubably,  as  any  two  assemblies  of  differ- 
ent nations.** —  Mackintosh,  lie  is  commended  on  all  sides  for  tbe  spotless  purity  of 
his  life.  His  works  are :  Speeches  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  4  rols ; 
Miscellaneous  Works,  etc 

Adam  Smith. 

Adam  Smith,  1723-1790,  was  the  ablest  writer  of  hb  age 
on  political  economy,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  ages. 
His  work.  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  is  an  acknowledged 
classic  on  that  subject 

Career.  —  Smith  studied  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  hecame  Lec- 
turer on  Belles- Lettrca  at  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Glasgow.  From  1764  to  1766  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  as  tutor,  on  a  tour  over  the  continent.  In  this  way  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Turgot,  Necker,  D*  Alembcrt,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing thinkers  and  writers  of  France  of  tliat  day.  From  1766  to  1776, 
while  engaged  in  writing  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment.   The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  Edinburgh,  as 

Commissioner  of  Customs. 

* 

Hia  Authorship,  —  Adam  Smith  belongs  to  that  fortunate  class  of  authors  who 
hare  made  thcmselres  famous  by  one  book.  For  although  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, published  in  1759,  was  received  with  much  faror  and  applause  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  has  been  rejected  and  almost  ignored  by 
the  nineteenth.  His  lectures  on  Bolles-Lettres.  at  Edinburgh,  although  they  established 
Smith's  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer,  were  never  published ;  and  his  posthumous 
Ksaays  on  Philosophical  Subjects  are  little  known  and  read.  Smith's  fame,  therefore, 
rests  solely  on  his  health  of  Nations,  which  was  published  in  177A,  but  which  had 
been  contained,  in  subfitance,  in  one  of  his  courses  of  lectures  at  Glasgow.  Still,  this 
one  work  is  enough  to  Justify  the  fame  of  any  man.  To  its  author  belongs  the  rare 
merit  of  having  created  a  new  department  of  study.  Before  Smith's  work,  it  is  true, 
other  writers  had  thrown  out  hints  and  ideas  on  special  topics,  but  Smith  was  the  first 
to  follow  them  out,  to  reduce  the  obscure  and  isolated  gropings  of  would-be  rcforma 
to  system  and  co-operation,  to  establish,  generalize,  and  elucidate,  —  in  short,  to  create 
tbe  study  of  political  economy. 
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A  Ifew  SHenee.  — The  pnblication  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  marked  a  new  era 
in  human  research.  Thinkers  saw  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  new  and  almost 
nnexpected  power,  that  what  had  befor»  been  regarded  an  a  coDfaned  and  arbitrary  Jum- 
bling of  facts,  was  capable  of  being  reduced  to  law  and  order,  and  that  one  of  the  greal 
phases  of  social  and  political  science  must  thencefurth  be  reconstructed  from  top  to 
bottom.  Some  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Smith  have  been  abandoned,  others  hare 
been  modified  or  expanded,  new  principles  hare  been  added.  But,  as  a  whole,  the 
science  of  political  economy  is  as  Smith  left  it,  and  his  book  Is  perhaps  the  moet 
readable  manual  for  the  beginner.  Part  of  Jts  success  is  due  to  the  grace  and  rigor  of 
its  style. 

**  Perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  an  Immediate,  general,  and  irrerocable 
change  in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  clrilized  states. 
The  works  of  Grotins,  of  Locke,  and  of  Montesquieu,  which  boar  a  resemblance  to  it  in 
character,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  analogy  to  it  in  the  extent  of  their  popular  In- 
fluence, were  productive  only  of  a  general  amendment, —  not  so  conspicuous  in  par* 
ticnlar  instances  as  discoverable,  after  a  time,  in  the  improved  condition  of  human 
aflairs.  The  work  of  Smith,  as  it  touched  upon  thove  matters  which  may  be  num- 
bered and  weighed,  bore  more  visible  and  palpable  fruit.  In  a  few  years  it  began  to 
alter  laws  and  treaties ;  and  has  made  its  way  through  the  convulsions  of  revolution 
and  conquest  to  a  due  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  with  fiur  less  than  the  averago 
of  those  obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamor  which  ordinarily  choke  the  channel 
through  which  truth. flows  into  practice.  The  mo||  eminent  of  those  who  have 
since  cultivated  and  improved  the  science  will  be  the  foremost  to  address  their  im- 
mortal master." —  Mackinkniu 

Priestley. 

Joseph  Priestley,  1733-1804,  was  a  distinguished  cheroist, 
and  also  a  writer  of  note  on  theological  and  political  sub- 
jects. 

Career. — Priestley  was  educated  for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  in  which 
he  served  for  many  years,  until  his  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
in  17d4.  He  was  for  several  years  literary  companion  to  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  and  also  had  charge  of  the  largest  Dissenting  congre- 
gation in  Birmingham.  lie  made  himself  very  unpopular  by  his 
Letters  in  Defence  of  the  French  Revolution.  Having  given  a  din- 
ner-party to  several  friends,  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastile,  the  mob  broke  up  the  party  and  pillaged  Priestley's  house. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  injured.  Tliis  was  in  1791.  Priestley  removed 
from  Birmingham  to  Hackney,  where  he  became  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  1794,  he  came  to  America,  and  settled  himself  in  Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania,  where  he  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  preaching  and  lecturing  occasionally. 

2%«  HtUred  against  Hitn, —  No  really  worthy  man  was  probably  ever  made 
the  object  of  more  unceasing  hatred  than  was  Priestley.  Had  he  lived  in  qaleter 
times,  he  might  have  escaped  with  the  name  of  a  great  but  eccentric  genius.  But  un- 
lortanately  lUs  age  was  that  of  the  French  Revolution.    The  excesses  of  the  ReToln- 
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ttoa  ud  tha  h<Ml)1ltlH  betwnn  Fruict  ud  EngUod  bid  brought  abDnt  ■  itroDg  n- 
■ctlop  sgiloil  smjlblni  tbil  »'ond  of  JacubiDiBrn.  Thn  Tor^  ptnj,  ltd  l>j  Flit 
and  iUKptTcd  bj  Barkis  pnKCfded  rrijpi  one  &ct  or  oppnvJoD  to  mnothn^  It  vms  «ii^ 
pbftllclUr  Ihn  ige  of  putlllc  proMculion*.     Prleatley,  v  Jl  kDuwD  tjmpUbilBr  wilb 


The  ibflnrdity  bKomu  itllt  men  frTldant  vhen  «»  coiuld 
Importuit  hii  tbaoIoglcAl  uid  poUdcml  wriLLngB  are,  aud  bi 


Brttiah  KieiiH,  uid.  oe 
■boiild  b«  jDdc«t  M  BD 
Dpilgbt.     In  piib\lc  c 


lo  U>oi>icr,  WM  Ibe  foun^r  or  modem 
not  u  ■  lopre  writir.    Id  prlTit«  Ilh  h 


Tim  N 


trt  lbs  Inititule 
7  or  Eatf;  Opinio 


IB  Chilit.  Lollen  to  Burhi,  oc 


relifondorwblipw- 


■ppain  to  ban  bMO  ono  of  IhoH  gcDiil  cbinctcn  t 
InsbuHcietL    Ho  did  not  IhlDk  out  k  much  u  n 

Horsley. 

Samuel  Hobsley,  LL.  D.,  IT33-IS0S,  ii  known  b^  his  contro- 

venj  with  PrieBtley  oa  the  Unitarian  qaestion,  and  by  a  UoiiMdwark 

Honlsf  wu  bom  Id  London  ud  ediMBUd  U  Cimbridgi.  Hn  lii?f  um*«  BUfeop  Id 
tboCbareb  ofEDgland.  bIk  ■  memtHT  of  tbi  BBfal  ftocitlT.inil  Is  Htll  Itoovn  Tar 
hii  kltUnmenti  In  pwtbcDulin  uid  phjAs.    Ib  ITa^Banle^  «^>  MM»1  Id  ■ 

ooncAiolog  (ha  brIiBf  of  tb«  prlDiltlTO  duMkm  ■■  to  tha  Batan  or  ChrJBt.  tn  IbU 
nuoDDIer.  Dr.  Frlwle;.  It  !•  geiier>U]>  tdmtttad.  «m  wonted.  In  I77[i  Honl*>  i<iit- 
llihed  ui  Klitlon  of  Newton'i  compltta  world,  wUcb  *■■  fTsnaaBsad  t^  Fl^fiir  to 
ba  ■  oompleto  bibira.  Bli  JWultj  npsttUoB  ntU  la  tlM  BMia  oa  Ut  orilHil  dl*- 
qDiilUonopoD  tbe«lgbt»ntbcbi{itug(IaAk,udopmUlBoUHM  ■■■«•. 

"  Uncb  or^gln^,  dMp,  dmst,  ud  mB^tal  natMi^  vtib  BwA  art  Ii  kgli  Ih- 
■rdow.  ipoculBiliF,  nod  tub.  .  .  .  Blahop  Eonl*;^  ftw«r«  at  nlad  w<(*rfaHyk 
oidai ;  ud  bit  Hrmoni  ud  otbir  worh>  wDI  nndw  MilWMin  to  Dm  rtiiirt  AMt 


1 
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RiCHABD  Price,  D.  D.,  1729-1791,  one  of  the  most  thoughtfiil 
wiitera  of  the  last  ccntur}-,  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  educated  at  Cow- 
ard's Dissenting  Academy,  in  London.  He  was  a  metaphTsician  of 
marked  ability,  a  eemi-Arian  in  his  theological  opinions,  an  ardent 
frien4  of  liberty,  and  an  advocate  of  republican  institutions. 

In  consequence  of  his  liberal  political  opinions, '  s  was  inrited  by  th«  Continental 
OongresB  to  emigrate  to  America,  bat  he  declined.  In  his  metatihjsical  writings,  he 
eontrorerted  the  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense  as  irreconcilable  with  the  unalterable 
character  of  moral  idoaa,  and  maintained  that  those  idean  are  eternal  and  original 
principles  of  the  intellect  itself,  independent  of  the  Divine  Will.  As  a  writer  on 
political  economy,  he  in  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  which 
Wggestod  to  Pitt  the  foundation  of  his  great  Funding  Scheme  for  the  National  Debt. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works:  A  Review  or  the  Principal  Qnea- 
tions.and  Difficulties  in  Morals;  Dissertations  on  moral  and  religions  subjects;  Obser- 
rations  on  Rerersionary  Payments,  Annuities,  etc.;  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the 
National  Debt ;  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances ;  Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Civil  Liberty,  Ihrinciples  of  Qovernmeut,  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War 
with  America,  etc. 

Paley. 

*  William  Paley,  D.  D.,  1743-1805,  attained  great  and  per- 
manent celebrity  by  his  writings  on  Moral  Philosophy  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Paley  held  a  variety  of  church  preferments,  but  is  generally  quoted 
#  Archdeacon  Paley.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  Senior 
'W^wmglff  in  his  class. 

liilej^l  WOfkf  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some  dirlnes  of  equal  celebrity,  but 
an  oC  totlnnidinary  excellence.  They  are  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Natural 
TlwftTTitT,  JMdences  of  Christianity,  and  Ilorss  Paulinse.  All  these  haTo  been  used  as 
taal^MOki  la  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, to  aa  iSlent  not  equalled  by  any  other  set  of  books  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
part  of  ttm  are  still  used  eztensivelj,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  able  treatisee 
•a  theee  Ml^ects  which  have  appeared  dnce  the  days  of  Paley. 

JPak(7*>  Aeory  of  monds,  basing  duty  upon  expediency,  is  regarded  as  unsound,  and 
AM^fCof  thftjpnwtiort  duties  which  he  deduced  from  it  are  considered  lax.  Yet  such 
is  the  4liiWNi  of  Us  reasoning,  and  so  Taloable  is  his  work  in  the  other  portions  of 
it,  that  mmj  instmctors  even  now  prefer  Paley's  book  on  Moral  Philosophy  to  any 
other,  aaking  in  the  classroom  the  corrections  which  may  be  needed.  The  latter 
part  of  his  work,  howerer,  treating  of  PoUHcal  Philosophy,  is  a  meagre  and  unsatia- 
&ctor7  oatline,  and  has  nerer  been  much  used. 

His  Natural  Theology,  proTlng  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Ood  from  the  ctI- 
dtnces  of  design  in  his  works,  has  never  been  sui)erBeded,  and  it  probably  never  will 
bei  The  work  on  the  Sridencet,  though  excellent,  has  not  been  considered  quite 
•qua]  to  his  other  works.  The  Hons  Paulinie,  however,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  specimen 
cf  iBgenioas  reasoning  from  chrcnmstantial  evidence,  and  it  will  probably  hold  its  own 
t»  the  end  of  time. 
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Dr.  Paley  wrote  iome  other  things,  and  pnblivhed  many  Mrmonti,  but  the  four  works 
named  ai-e  all  that  are  worth  reniemlKTing.  Of  all  who  have  written  on  thcae  sub- 
Jecta,  ho  stands  unequalled  for  the  clearness  with  which  he  expresses  his  ideas,  and 
it  is  to  Ills  unrivalled  power  in  this  respect,  rather  than  to  any  originality  or  depth  bb 
a  thinker,  that  he  owes  his  great  and  lung-continued  popularity. 

Reid. 

Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.,  1710-1796,  was  an  eminent  Scotch 
metaphysician. 

Reid  was  bom  at  Strachan,  and  educated  at  Marischal  College.  He 
was  elected,  in  1763,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  then  Professor  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  lat- 
ter position  he  held  until  his  resignation,  in  1781. 

Bis  Syaittn. — Dr.  Reid  founded  a  new  school  of  nictaphysics.  It*  object  was  to 
eombat  the  errors  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  and  other  advocntes  of  ilio  Ideal  Theory.  The 
comer-stone  of  his  philosophy  was  his  doctrine  of  Immediate  Pcneption.  Previooa 
philosophers  had  said  that  the  senses  giro  us  ideas,  and  the  mind  prrcnivcs  these  ideas. 
Beid  contended  that  the  mind  perceires  the  objects  thcm.-clvos  directly.  Another 
prominent  point  in  bis  system  was  his  diKtrine  of  Common  Si'U!<e.  Previous  philoso- 
phers had  maintained  that  all  knowledge  is  built  up  from  experifnco  originating  in 
■ensation.  Reid  asserted  that  cort;iJn  elementary  truths  or  principles  are  perceived 
by  the  mind  intuitiTely,  without  reference  to  sensation  or  t*>  the  nxternal  world;  that 
these  truths,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  are  perceived  alike  by  all  iiivn,  and  show 
thereby  the  existence  in  all  of  a  faculty  which  he  cjiHs  the  Common  honse.  R«>.id's 
immediate  disciple  and  the  chief  advocate  of  his  pliilosophy  was  Dugald  Stewart.  The 
■ystem,  as  a  whole,  has  not  held  ita  ground.  But  some  of  hU  lc:iding  ideas,  particu- 
larly  those  in  reganl  to  Immediate  Perception  and  Common  »Sou.<<;  or  direct  intuition! 
of  intellectual  and  moral  truths,  are  a  part  of  the  commonly  rocuived  doctrines  of  the 
present  day. 

Worha, — Reid^s  chief  works  are  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Prino^ 
pies  of  Common  Senne;  and  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  PowerH  of  Man.  Besides  thefe, 
he  published  An  Examination  of  Br.  Priestley 'h  Opinion  Concerning  Matter  and  Mind: 
Physiological  Reflections  on  Muscular  Motion;  Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  etc. 

JiMU  Baltouk,  1703-1795,  a  Jurist  and  a  philosophical  writer,  and  ProfeMor  of 
Moral  PhiUuKiphy  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1754,  was  the  author  of  Delinea- 
tions of  Morality;  Philosophical  Essays;  and  Philosophical  Dissertation!.  The  last 
named  were  directed  against  Hume,  but  were  written  with  so  much  candor  that  Ilume 
wrote  to  the  author  a  letter  expressive  of  his  esteem  and  requesting  his  friondtihip. 

Adam  Ferguson. 

Adam  Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  1724-1816,  is  fevorably  known  both  as  a 

philosophical  writer  and  an  historian. 

Ferguson  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Ho 
served  for  a  time  as  chaplain  in  the  army.     He  was  chosen  Profeewnr  of  NatnnU  Pbi- 
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losopbj  in  the  UoiYeraity  of  Edinburgh  In  1769,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
17M.  A  few  ypars  later,  ho  truvelled  ou  the  continent  with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  in  1778  he  was  Secretory  to  the  CommisBioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Amer* 
ican  Congress.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1785.  The  cloeing  years  of  bis  life 
were  spent  in  retirement  at  St.  Andrew's.  lie  died  in  his  93d  year.  His  works  are  in 
high  estimation :  Institutes  of  MunU  Philosophy ;  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  CItII 
Society;  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Price  on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty;  The  History  of  the  Ro- 
man  Republic,  6  toIs.,  8ro.  The  work  la«t  named  should  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  fall.    Gibbon  takes  up  the  story  where  f ergnson  leaTes  off. 

Blaip. 

Hugh  Blair,  D.D.,  1718-1800,  had  a  high  reputation  in  hLs  day  as 
a  writer  of  Sermons,  and  as  the  author  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric. 

Blair  was  one  of  the  school  of  writers  that  prerailed  in  Edinburgh  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  who  were  remarkable  for  correctness  rather  than  for  force  and 
originality.  His  Sermons,  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1777,  had  a  greater  pop* 
nlarity  than  any  ever  before  known  for  works  of  that  description.  Dr.  Johnson  ¥ru 
unbounded  in  his  admiration  of  them.  "Johnson  :  I  love  Blair's  Sermons.  Though 
the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  everything  that  he  should  tio<  be,  I 
was  the  first  to  praise  him.  Such  was  my  candor  (smiling).  Mrs.  Botcaicen :  Such  his' 
gnneat  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your  prejudices.  Johnson:  Why,  madam,  let  na 
compound  the  matter :  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candor  and  his  merit."  The  Sermons 
circulated  rapidly  and  widely,  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken,  and  they 
were  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  King  granted  to  him 
an  annual  pension  of  £200  for  life.  After  a  time,  however,  a  reaction  took  place ;  the 
Sermons  began  to  be  criticized  as  wanting  in  spiritual  unction,  and  as  artificial  and 
•tiff  in  composition.  They  wanted,  it  was  said,  that  directness  of  purpose  and  ex- 
pression, the  earnestn(»s  and  reality,  which  are  essential  to  such  writings.  They  have 
now  fallen  almost  into  oblivion  ;  and  when  mentioned  at  all,  receive  an  estimate  aa 
much  below,  as  the  estimate  of  seventy  years  ago  was  above,  their  real  worth. 

Besides  the  Sermons,  Blair  published  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettrea. 
This  work  also  was  popular  from  the  first,  but  its  immediate  x>opularity  was  not  to 
great  as  that  of  the  Sermons ;  the  Rhetoric,  however,  has  survived  the  Sermons ;  it 
has  been  more  used  as  a  text-book  on  that  subject,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  than  any  other  book,  and  it  is  still  widely  used  in  both  countries. 

Dr.  Blair  took  an  active  part  also  in  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the*  Poems  of 
Ossian. 


George  Campbell,  D.  D.,  171^1796,  Principal  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege, was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Bhctoria 

Campbell  wrote  several  other  important  works :  A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
reply  to  Hume ;  The  Four  Gospels,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes ;  Lecturee 
on  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.  His  collected  Works  have  been  published  In  d 
vols.,  8vo.  They  are  all  valuable,  bat  thoee  on  Mlraclea  and  on  Rhetoric  are  the  best, 
and  are  still  in  demand. 
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Albxandkr  QsBAitD,  D.  D.,  172S-1705,  was  a  divine  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  a  Pro- 
feasor  of  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  and  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. His  vrorks  are:  Kssay  on  Taste ;  Essay  on  Genius;  Pastoral  Care ;  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Kovealed  Religion ;  Sermons  and  Dissertations. 

James  Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo^  1714-1799,  a  learned  Scotchman, 
wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 

Monboddo's  work,  which  was  in  6  vols.,  8vo,  displayed  a  vast  amount  of  learning, 
but  subjected  the  author  to  ridicule,  on  account  partly  of  his  undue  exaltation  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  and  partly  because  in  it  he  advocated  the  supe- 
riority of  the  savage  state  over  the  civilized,  and  maintained  the  opinion  that  man 
was  descended  from  the  monkey.  Ho  published  also  another  work,  Ancient  Meta- 
physics or  the  Science  of  Universals,  6  vols.,  4to,  evincing  a  like  extravagant  admira> 
tion  for  everything  Grecian,  and  a  scorn  for  all  that  was  modem. 

Home  Tooke. 

John  Horne  Tooke,  1736-1812,  wrote  a  work,  The  Diversions  of 
Purlej,  which  has  exerted  an  extensive  and  lasting  influence  on 
English  philology. 

€iareer, — Tooke  was  the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer.  He  adopted  the  nama 
of  Tooke  out  of  compliment  to  his  benofiu;tor,  William  Tooke  of  Purley.  He  wai 
bom  at  Westminster,  and  educated  at  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Cambridge.  He  took 
orders  In  the  church,  but  afterwards  abandoned  clerical  life  and  studied  law.  He  be- 
came a  radical  politician  of  the  Wilkes's  school,  and  having  charged  the  King's  troopa 
with  murdering  the  Americans  at  Lexing^n,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Government 
for  libel,  and  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  was  subsequently,  for  other 
practices,  arraigned  for  high  treason,  but  was  acquitted.  The  closing  yean  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement. 

Worhs,  —  Tooke's  political  writings,  which  were  numerous,  were  mostly  in  tba 
form  of  pamphlets.  Besides  these,  ho  published  a  work  on  philology,  of  great  and 
lasting  importance,  not  so  much  for  what  it  contains,  as  for  the  new  method  which 
it  inaugurated  for  treating  such  aubjects.  It  was  called  The  Diversions  of  Purley, 
and  was  published  izf  2  vols.,  4to.  In  it  he  undertakes  to  give  a  critical  analysis  of 
language,  and  particularly  of  words  as  the  elements  of  language,  and  to  establish  the 
principies-rof  lexicography  and  of  verbal  criticism.  Tooke's  lesoning  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  such  an  undertaking.  But  he  had  great  acuteness ;  he  made  some  most 
b&ppy  guesses  as  to  the  origin  and  force  of  particular  words;  and  he  effectually  de- 
molished most  of  the  traditional  rubbish  which  had  gathered  around  the  sutject. 
His  work,  though  now  in  the  main  obsolete,  did  a  great  and  timely  service  to  English 
philology. 

WiLUAM  TooKX,  1744-1820,  was  a  printer  by  trade  originally,  but  studied  and  took 
orders  in  the  Clmrch  of  England,  and  became  chajJain  in  Russia.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  that  country  for  a  number  of  years,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  his 
subsequent  historical  and  biographical  works.  His  principal  writings  are :  A  Life  of 
Catharine  IL,  A  Tiew  of  the  Russian  Empire  under  Catharine  II.,  and  A  History 
of  Russia  fh>m  862  to  1702.  These  works  are  more  valuable  for  the  information  which 
'  they  contain  than  for  the  graces  of  style,  or  for  any  evidencea  of  a  philoaophie  ipirit. 
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THOM^ks  Wabton,  1728-1790,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  History  of 
English  Poetry. 

MTarton  was  bom  at  BaningBtoke^  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  vrtLS  ■uccenlrely 
Fellow,  Profesflor  of  Poetry,  and  Profi«8or  of  Ancient  Uletorjr.  lie  waa  also  Poet- 
Laureate  from  1785  to  1790.  He  'u  mainly  known  by  the  work  already  named,  A  Uia- 
tory  of  Kngliah  Poetry,  3  toIh.,  4to.  The  history  is  brought  down  only  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  very  attractire  in  ityle,  and  not  altogether 
accurate ;  yet  it  contains  much  valuable  mutter  not  caatly  found  elsewhere,  and  it  did 
imiiortant  service  in  calling  attention  to  several  neglected  authors,  whose  works  have 
since,  in  consequence  of  Warton's  remarks,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  his  quo- 
tations from  them,  been  thoroughly  explored.  Warton's  other  works  are :  Observa- 
tions on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser;  numerous  Poems  and  several  Biogmphies. 

**  Tom  Warton  was  one  of  the  finest  fellows  that  ever  breathed,  and  the  gods  had 
made  him  poetical,  but  not  a  poet." — Pto/essor  Wilson, 

JosKPH  Wabtoit,  1722-1800,  was  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  the  celebrated  literary 
historian.  Joseph  Warton  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  lie  published  several  poems,  and  translated  the  Eclogues  and  Qeorgics  of 
TirgiL  This  translation  appeared  in  conjunction  with  Pitt's  tranfllution  of  the  ^neid 
in  1753.  It  is  a  very  correct  and  smooth  rendering,  but  does  not  equal  Dryden's  ver- 
sion in  idiomatic  strength.  Warton  also  published  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  of 
Pope.  His  unfinished  edition  of  Dryden's  w^orks  was  completed  and  published,  after 
bis  death,  by  his  son  John  Warton  and  others. 

Sip  William  Jones. 

Sir  William  Jones,  1746-1794,  is  the  most  distinguished 
name  in  the  history  of  English  philology. 

He  waa  bom  in  London ;  studied  at  Harrow  and  Oxford ;  was  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1774 ;  and  in  1783  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort 
William  (India). 

Other  distinguished  British  philologists,  such  for  instance  as  Bentley,  Porson,  and 
Wilson,  have  surpassed  him  iu  accuracy  of  research  in  special  fields,  but  none  have 
equalled  him  in  breadth  of  virion.  At  a  time  when  the  science  of  language  had  not  yet 
been  bom,  he  was  a  proficient  in  many  widely  different  languages.  But  the  servi<^ 
by  which  his  name  will  ever  bo  remembered  is  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  tlie 
Sanscrit  to  the  notice  of  Kuropean  scholars.  lie  was  the  first  to  announce  the  great 
fact  that  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  kindred  tongues.  This  principle,  after- 
wards developed  so  successfully  by  Dopp  in  tiis  Comparative  Qrammar,  has  gained  for 
Sir  William  Jones  the  title  of  Father  of  Comparative  Philology.  For,  although  the 
science  has  a<Ivanced  wonderfully  since  then,  and  is  now  ma<lu  to  embrace  all  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  recognition  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family  was  the  genn  f^oni  which  the  whole  has  sprung. 

Works. — Sir  William  Jones's  principal  works  are  his  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Lan- 
guage, 1771;  Dissertation  sur  la  Litterature  Orientale,  same  year;  a  Translation  of 
Sakuntala,  a  Drama  by  Kalldasa,  made  in  1789,  but  not  published  until  later;  the  flnt 
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Tolame  of  Asiatic  Rasearchei,  17S9 ;  a  Translation  of  tV 
William  Jones  also  establinhed,  1781.  tho  Asiatic  Society, 
■o  largely  to  the  a<lTancement  of  the  study  of  oriental  lai: 
of  bis  works  was  publinhcd  in  179'J,  by  Lord  Teignmoutt 
logical  attainments,  Sir  William  Jouos  was  profoundly  vi 
by  his  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  published  in  1781. 


\\ 


Joseph  Ritson,  1752-1803,  did  important 
his  antiqaarian  researches. 

Rition  was  Depaty  High  Bailiff  of  Lancaster.  This  Inc 
means  and  tho  leisure  for  publishing  a  great  number  of  w 
Unfortunately,  his  irritable  temper  kept  him  in  constant  l 
The  list  of  his  works  is  almost  interminable.  Tho  must  i 
on  Warton's  History  of  Engllnb  Poetry ;  Criticism  on  M 
Ilood,  a  Oollection  of  Poems,  Ballads,  etc.,  relating  to  tha 
Poetica,  or  catalogue  of  EngliHh  poets  of  tho  l*2th-16th  c 
Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty  was  al 
Edinburgh  Review  by  Brougham  and  Sydney  Smith. 

**  A  man  of  acute  observations,  profound  research,  and  i 
attributes  were  unhappily  combined  with  an  eager  irritabi 
him  to  treat  antiquarian  trifles  with  the  same  seriousness  w 
for  matters  of  importance,  and  disponed  him  to  drive  cont 
rels,  by  neglecting,  in  literary  debates,  the  courtesies  of 
to  be  said,  however,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  this  i 
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publication  of  wtiich,  in  1765,  some  of  high  name  have  dated  the  reriTal  of  a  genuine 
feeling  for  true  poetry  in  the  public  mind." — HuUnm.  "Tho  first  time  I  could  scrape 
a  few  shillings  together — which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me  —  I  bought 
anto  myi4clf  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half 
■o  frequently  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm." — HcoU^  in  Lockhari'a  lAJt. 

WiLUAX  Hatlet,  1745-1820,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and,  on  learing 
the  University,  retired  to  his  estates  in  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  the  friend  of  Oibbon,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper,  and  was  In 
high  repute  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  as  one  of  the  literary  magnates  of  England, 
"by  popular  election,  king  of  the  EngliMh  poets."  —  Semlh.^.  It  seems  difficult  at 
this  day  to  realize  that  Hay  ley  could  ever  have  enjoyed  inch  a  reputation,  so  utterly 
has  he  now  disappeared  from  the  public  view. 

Tlie  folluwing  is  fv  list  of  hiM  priucipul  publications:  The  Triumphs -of  Temper,  a 
Poem,  in  6  cantos,  4to;  Poetical  Epistle  to  an  Eminent  Painter,  4to;  The  Triumph  of 
MuMic,  a  Poem,  4to ;  Essay  on  History,  addressed  to  Oibbon,  4to ;  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry, 
4to;  Essay  on  Old  Maids,  3  vols.,  12mo;  Essay  on  Sculpture,  4to;  Life,  Works,  and  Let- 
ters of  Cowper,  3  Tola.,  4to;  Life  of  Milton,  4to.,  Life  and  Pcsticol  Worka  of  Milton, 
8  vols.,  folio,  etc. 

Wakefield. 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  1756-1801,  was  a  distinguished  clas- 
sical scholar  and  critic. 

Wakefield  was  bom  in  Nottingham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  episcopacy  and  became  very  bitter  towards  it,  although  he 
did  not  connect  himself  with  any  other  religious  body.  He  was  clas- 
Bical  tutor  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington  from  1779  to 
1783 ;  taught  a  private  ecliool  at  Nottingham  from  1784  to  1790 ;  in 
1791-2  was  classical  tutor  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Hackney.  He 
wrote  intemperately  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  subjects,  and  in  1799 
was  imprisoned  for  a  year  for  a  seditious  libel.  The  sympathy  for  him, 
growing  out  of  this  appearance  of  persecution,  led  his  political  friends 
to  make  up  for  him  a  purse  of  £5000. 

Wakefield  possessed  accurate  scholarship  and  acnteness  of  intellect,  but  lacked 
Judgment ;  he  was  violent  in  bis  prejudices,  and  bitter  in  his  animosities;  and  he  re- 
belled against  authority,  equally  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  letters.  His  writings  are 
Taluable,  not  for  his  conclusions,  bnt  for  the  sharpn^s  of  his  criticism. 

lie  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Social  Worship,  ad- 
vocating its  Inexpediency  and  impropriety ;  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Examination  of  Paino*s  Age  of  Runson ; 
Reply  to  Palne's  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason;  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Poetical  Translations  from  the  Ancients ;  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  written  by  Him- 
self. He  gave  critical  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  several  of  the  Greek 
Plays. 

*'  Oilbert  Wakefield  ww  a  dlli^^Dt,  ftud,  w«  believe,  a  alDcere  inquirer  after  troth. 


i 


Ki<n\i;i)  r<>K.-('V,  17-''.i-l  "U"^,  wa.-  i!ir  LTrat. 
(lay. 

Ponon  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was 
Greek  In  that  Univenity,  bat  disstolred  the  connection  on  f 
oeming  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

Poraon's  memory  uras  remarkable,  and  his  application,  w 
intemperance,  was  extraordinary.    lie  was  convnnuiut  with 
and  Latin  claaslcs,  and  extremely  well  read  in  £ugli«h  and 
play  as  much  originality  and  breadth  of  view,  perhaps,  as  h 
ley,  but  his  power  of  verbal  criticism  was  immense.   In  pri^i 
with  the  unlearned,  he  was  amiable  :iud  unassuming;  bui 
affectation  of  learning,  or  uosouud  schuIurKhip  in  any  shape 
troversies  are  unpluasuntly  bitter  in  tone. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  he  obtained  the  position  of  heac 
Institution,  and  eked  out  his  somewhat  scanty  salary  by  wri 

Person's  published  works  do  not  correspond'  to  his  repu 
irregular,  and  too  much  harassed  by  petty  cares,  to  permit  h 
work  fully  commensurate  with  his  genius.  He  edited  sever 
lished  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Greek  poets,  and  nui 
Ills  celebrated  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  against  the  aut 
were  bitter  but  able,  and  exhausted  the  argument  on  thatsid 

RoBKftT  PoTTSK,  1721-1804,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  < 
of  England,  is  favorably  known  as  a  translator  from  the  Ore 
lations  of  the  Plays  of  JEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  L 
and  all  have  substantial  merit,  though  by  no  means  of  a  higl 
lished  a  volame  of  Poems,  and  some  other  works  of  less  note. 

Stuakt  and  Rktrt.— James  Stuart,  1713-1788,  a  classict 
Rerett,  J[720-1804,  an  accomplished  architect  and  painter,  coo 
■olubly  with  the  memory  of  Grecian  art  and  architecture,  I 
quities  of  Athens  Measured  and  Delineated,  in  4  vols.,  imp 
1762.    In  this  great  work,  the  first  whirh 
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Tariona  Parts  of  Ancient  Tlistory,  in  which  he  Joined  israe  with  the  greatest  critiot, 
Benticy,  OrotioB,  Bochart,  and  Besa.  lie  wrote  aiRO  A  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  many  other  works. 

Buf  JAMXN  Blathit,  D.  D., 1801,  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford, -had  a 

high  reputation  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  waa  employed  for  many  years  in  revising  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  riew 
chiefly  of  eliminating  typographical  errors.  His  edition  has  been  followed  since  ai 
the  standard  in  England.  He  wrote  also  a  New  Translation  of  Jeremiah  and  Zech*- 
riah,  with  Notes,  after  the  manner  of  Lowth's  Tersion  of  Isaiah,  but  not  with  equal 
success.  He  published  a  learned  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Seventy  Weeks,  and  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  **  Blayney  was  not  deficient  in  harmony, 
but  he  had  not  that  exquisite  taste,  and  acute  discernment  of  poetical  beauty,  for 
which  Lowth  was  distinguished."  —  Orme. 

James  Elphinston,  1721-1809,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  exercised 
his  vocation  for  a  long  time  and  with  great  favor,  near  London.  Beriides  bt^ing  intimate 
with  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  literary  celebrities,  he  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  literature 
on  his  own  account,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for  reforming  the  spelling  of  the  language. 
He  made  many  attempts  in  this  line,  but  found  people  Just  as  obstinate  on  the  subject 
then  as  they  ore  now ;  no  persuasions  of  the  persevering  Scotchman  could  make  them 
see  the  beauty  of  writing  pro20,  oi%  boath,  geuius«es,  /ngllsh,  Lattin,  etc.  Reformers  of 
this  kind  do  not  seem  to  sqe  the  enormous  difficulty  of  getting  a  whole  people  to  change 
a  single  word  at  any  one's  bidding.  Language,  indeed,  changes  continually ;  nothing 
Is  half  so  fluctuating.  But  the  change  is  never  made  to  order.  Elphinstou  published 
Propriety  Ascertaiped  in  her  Picture,  an  explanation  of  his  phonograptiic  system ; 
English  Orthography  Epitomised;  Proprietie's  Pocket  Dictionary ;  Fifty  Tears' Cor- 
respondence between  Oeninstes  of  booth  Sexes  and  James  Elphinston,  8  vols. ;  Eduuar 
tion,  a  Poem ;  A  Poetical  Version  of  Racine's  Redemption,  etc.,  etc. 

Walker. 

John  Walker,  1732-1807,  a  celebrated  elocutionist  of 
London,  is  widely  known  from  his  connection  with  the 
English  Dictionary. 

Walker  was  born  at  Colney-IIatch,  Middlesex,  and  waa  educated  a 
Presbyterian,  but  became  afterwards  a  zealous  Catholic.  He  was  in 
early  lire  an  actor.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  left  the  stage,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  which  after  two  years  he  abandoned  and  devoted 
himself  to  public  lectures  on  Elocution.  These  he  delivered  with 
great  applause  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Walker  had  a  quick  ear,  and  was  a  carefbl  observer  of  the  sounds  of  the  langnage ; 
and  by  taking  note  of  the  way  in  which  the  several  words  were  uttered  by  educated 
people,  and  by  the  best  public  speakers,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  standard  for  tha 
pronunciation  of  English  words.  Uis  Pronouncing  Dictionary  became  an  authority, 
not  on  the  ground  of  his  dictum,  but  because  he  had  carefully  and  Judiciously  se- 
lected fur  each  word  or  «et  of  words  that  pronuncintion  which  was  used  by  genteel 
and  educated  people.  It  was  an  exact  exhibit,  prepared  by  an  expert,  of  the  actoai 
81 
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pronunciation  of  Englieh  words  by  good  societj.  The  work  waf  eo  well  done,  that  it 
helped  greatly  to  fix  what  is  in  itself  arbitrary  and  fluctuating,  and  Wallier's  pro- 
nunciation has  continued  accordingly  without  material  change  to  the  present  day  — 
almost  a  century  from  the  time  wlicn  he  began  his  worlc.  Walker  was  not  a  ioxi* 
cographer.  He  was  simply  an  orthoepist  and  elocutionist.  All  that  he  contributed 
to  the  Dictionary  was  to  mark  the  pronunciation.  His  publications  were :  A  Critical 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  A  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  and  also  to  the  Scripture  Proper  Names:  A  Rhyming 
Dictionary:  Elements  of  Elocution;  Elocution  Uught,  like  Music,  by  Tisible  Signs; 
Rhetorical  Grammar,  etc. 

Lindley  Murray. 

Lindley  Murray,  1745-1826,  holds  about  the  same  rela- 
tioD  to  English  Grammar  that  Walker  holds  to  the  English 
Dictionary.  Murray's  Grammar  was,  to  many  generations 
of  school-boys  and  school-girls,  the  court  in  the  last  resort 
on  all  questions  of  correct  speaking  and  writing. 

Murray,  though  an  American  by  birth  and  education,  is  counted  an 
English  writer,  as  he  became  an  Englishman  by  residence,  and  wrote 
all  his  works  in  England.  He  was  born  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  at  an  academy  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  body  he  belonged.  He  began  as 
a  lawyer ;  abandoned  law  for  the  counting-house ;  retired  early  with 
a  competence ;  and  then  lived  for  some  years  on  the  Hudson,  three 
miles  above  New  York.  In  1784,  being  a  little  over  forty,  he  re- 
moved to  England,  and  remained  there  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
living  at  Holdgate,  a  mile  from  York. 

Murray  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  he  had  the  benerolenco  and  the  practical  sense 
characteristic  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  The  fullouing  are  his  principal 
worlcs:  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at  the  Ap- 
proach of  Death  ;  The  Duty  and  Reneftt  of  a  Daily  Peninal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  A 
Compendinm  of  Religions  Faith  and  Pntcticc,  designed  for  Young  Persons  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  and  some  other  pieces,  all  of  which  were  characterised  by  so- 
briety and  good  sense,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  But  his  main  works  were 
his  English  Grammar  and  his  English  Reader.  These,  though  marked  by  no  special 
originality  or  scholarship,  yet  by  their  general  correctness,  and  by  their  being  pio- 
neers in  the  ground  which  they  covered,  acquired  a  prodigious  influence  which  is 
not  even  yet  spent. 

Murray  was  no  philologist,  and  no  scholar  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
he  was  not  even  a  grammarian,  ns  the  word  is  now  understood.  But  he  had  a  large 
tand  of  common  sense,  and  he  reduced  to  a  practical  form  the  grammatical  princi- 
ples advanced  first  by  Wallis  and  afterwards  by  Bishop  Lowth.  As  English  Gram- 
mar before  that  time  had  only  begun  to  be  a  common  study,  scholars  previously  getting 
their  knowledge  of  grammar  from  their  study  of  lAtin,  Murray's  book  came  in  to 
■npply  a  want  Just  beginning  to  rise :  and  it  acquired,  and  for  a  long  time  held,  ex- 
eltuivo  jKMsesaioa  of  the  field,    llis  Grammar  was  in  varlons  forms,  firom  2  toIs.,  9vo, 
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down  to  imall  abridgment  in  ISmo,  bat  the  one  chiefly  in  nse  was  the  12mo,  with 
which  moat  readers  are  acquainto^l. 

Marray's  English  Reader,  with  the  Introduction,  and  the  Seqnel,  hod  an  enormoof 
■tie,  both  in  England  and  America.  Indeed,  they  are  still  extensively  used  in  both 
countries,  and  probably  always  will  bo  used.  A  better  selection  has  nerer  been  mada 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  books  deserved  the  popularity  which  thi>y  oi^joyed.  They 
cannot  adequately  reprcmnt  English  literature  at  this  day,  fur  many  of  the  beat 
things  which  exist  in  th^anguage  were  not  yet  written  when  Murray's  compilation! 
were  made.  But  up  to  the  year  1800,  these  Readers  contain  the  very  marrow  and 
fktness  of  what  En^^lish  literature  hud  to  give. 

RonnT  HcHRT,  D.  D.,  1718-1793,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine,  educated  at  the  Unl- 
Tersity  of  Oxford,  is  oliiufly  known  as  an  autlior  by  his  llistory  of  Great  BritoiUf  in 
6  vols.,  4to,  of  which  the  last  volume  w:l5<  edited  by  Laing  after  Henry's  death.  The 
histury  embraces  the  time  from  the  invasion  under  Julius  Cirflar  to  the  death  of  Henry 
VIIL  It  was  continued  by  James  Petit  Andrews  down  to  the  accession  of  James  I. 
Charlea  Knight  has  based  his  own  excellent  history  upon  Henry's  plan  slightly  modi* 
fled.  Henry's  hifitory  omlNHlies  the  labor  of  thirty  years  of  anxious  research ;  the 
anthor  has  succeeded  in  making  it  a  vast  re]>ository  of  information,  but  his  style  la 
dry,  and  his  treatment  too  unphilosophical  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Hallam. 

William  Russell,  1741-1703,  a  native  of  Scotland,  removed  in  1767  to  London,where 
he  was  employed  in  various  printing  offices  as  correc-toi  and  literary  manager.  Hia 
leisure  moments  were  patited  in  the  composition  of  numerous  ndscellaneous  works, 
chiefly  of  an  historical  nature.  His  poems  and  talcs  have  fallen  into  neglect  He  is 
known  almost  exclusively  by  his  History  of  Modern  Europe,  down  to  1648,  In  6  vols., 
8vo.  This  work  lays  no  claim  to  originality  of  investigation,  but  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion. As  such  it  still  rctaius  its  valu<*,  although  many  of  its  statements  and  views 
■hould  be  corrected  by  the  light  of  recent  discoveries. 

WiLiJAM  Tttler,  1711-1792,  a  di«itinpn>i»hed  Scotch  lawyer,  father  of  Lord  Wood- 
bouselee,  and  grandfather  of  the  author  uf  the  History  of  Scotland,  is  chiefly  known  in 
the  literary  world  by  his  fiunous  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence 
against  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scotd,  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  ever  matle  iu  favor  uf  the 
Queen.    Mr.  Tytlor  wa.s  also  a  man  of  general  culture  and  an  uccompliiihud  musician. 

"William  GiLriN,  1724-1804,  a  clergj-man  of  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land, wrote  many  works,  partly  religions  and  partly  descriptive  and 
picturesque.  Being  an  accomplished  artist,  he  illustrated  his  works  of 
the  latter  kind  by  drawings  of  his  own,  besides  the  etchings  furnished 
by  hw  brother  Sawery  Gilpin,  who  was  a  professional  artist. 

The  following  are  Gilpin's  principal  works:  Forest  Scenery,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Northern 
Tour,  2  vols.;  Southern  Tour;  Western  Tour;  Eastern  Tour;  Scottish  Tour,  2  vols. ; 
River  Wye;  Essays  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  etc. ;  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin ;  of  Latimer; 
of  WycKlifle  ;  ofCrunmcr;  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  2  vols.;  Lectures  on  the  Catechi»m 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  2  vols. ;  Sermons  to  a 
Country  Congregation,  4  vols. ;  Dialogues  on  the  Amusements  of  the  Clergy. 

**  OUpin  has  described,  in  several  Justly  esteemed  Toura,  the  pictoreaque  beantiet 


A  i:  III  r  II  Ye  IN,,,  17  11  1  "-•',  ""  Ki'l  l><'hiii<l  hiin  : 
runil  economy  of  (jreat  Britain  Ls  conccriieil,  iiil 
man  in  the  kingdom." 

Toung  wrote  ezcIiuiToly  on  agricultnral  lubJecUi,  but  in  a  po] 
eutortminiog  for  ordiuary  reading.    The  fuUuwing  are  a  few  of 
The  Tarmer'i  Lettervto'the  Peopl«  of  England ;  The  Farmer's 
of  Great  Britain  ;  A  Six  Week's  Tour  throngh  the  Soothcrn  C 
Wales;  A  Six  Month's  Tonr  to  the  North  of  England,  Rural  1 

**  The  works  of  Arthur  Young  did  incomparably  more  than  1 
▼idoal  to  introduce  a  tasto  for  agriculture  and  to  diffuse  a  knoi 
and  other  countries.  They  are  written  in  an  animated,  forci 
and  are  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  Though  s« 
Judiced,  his  statements  or  inferences  may  in  general  be  depenc 
perseTerance,  and  devotedncM  to  agriculture  were  unequalled, 
those  in  Ireland  and  in  France,  which  are  both  excellent,  are 
tion«." — JieCuffoch :  LU.  of  lUU.  Econ, 

Orme. 

BoBKBT  Orme,  1728-1801,  acquired  celebrity  as  1 
the  British  Eajst  India  Company. 

Orme  was  the  son  of  an  English  physician  in  the  senrice  of 
pany.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  then  returned  to  India 
ons  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs.  It  wa 
CliTe  was  placed  in  military  command,  and  thereby  the  found 
•mpiro  thronghont  the  peninsula. 

Orme  returned  to  BngUind  in  1758,  and  was  appointed  histori 
pany.    In  this  poeition  he  published  a  number  of  historical  wc 
tant  of  which  are :  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the 
and  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  etc.    These  i» 
in  dMtmlu  -"^  «— .*-!» .    - 
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On  his  retnm  to  England,  Forbes  pnblishod  a  work  of  great  research  and  beautj, 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East :  Oriental  Memoirs,  a  Narrative  of  Seventeen 
Years*  Residence  in  India,  rmbollished  with  ninety-five  fine  engravings,  4  vols^  4to. 
He  pubhshed  also  Reflections  on  the  Character  of  the  Hindoos;  Letters  from  France, 
etc  Mr.  Forbes  compiied  the  work  first  named  from  his  original  materials  of  150 
vols.,  folio.  "  The  drawings  and  collections  of  Mr.  Forbes  seem  almost  to  exceed  tha 
power  of  human  industry  and  perseverance,  and  this  literary  monument  to  his  nam« 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  essence  of  his  extraordinary  researches." — Londim  lAL 
GazdU, 

Geosgk  Foster, 1792,  was  a  traveller  and  an  employee  in  the  civil  service  of 

the  East  India  Company.    Ue  published  A  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,  2  voUu, 
4to ;  Sketches  of  the  Mythology  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos. 

JoxAS  Haxwat,  1712-178C,  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth.  He  lived  some  years  In 
Russia,  where  he  was  engugcd  in  mercantile  business.  On  his  return  to  England,  h« 
published  a  book  of  travels,  called  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over 
the  Caspian,  etc.,  etc.,  4  vols.,  4to.  A  few  years  later,  he  published  A  Journal  of  Eight 
Days*  Journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kinprston-npon-Tliames,  etc.  Johnson  says:  "Jo- 
nas acquired  some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at 
home." 

GsoKOB  T.UCC0DTEB,  1750-179S,  was  one  of  England^s  great  naval  explorers.  He 
served  with  Cook  on  the  second  and  third  voyage  of  the  latter,  and  was  appointed  to 
an  independent  command,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  in  1791.  The  fruit  of  his 
expedition  was  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  and  a  Voyage  Round  thb 
World,  3  vols.,  4to. 

Thomas  Pexnaitt,  1726-1798,  educated  at  Oxford,  was  an  extensive  traveller  in  his 
day,  and  published  a  great  number  of  books  of  travel  and  treatises  on  subjects  of  nat> 
nral  philosophy.  His  History  of  Quadrupeds  and  Arctic  Zoology  were  highly  com- 
mended by  Cuvier.  His  Throe  Tours  in  Scotland  and  Tours  in  Wales  abound  in  in- 
teresting details  of  topography  and  pleasant  bits  of  description.  His  Welsh  travels 
contain  some  curious  information  about  the  bards  of  that  country. 

Hex.  Heitrt  Cavexdihh,  1730-lSlO,  an  English  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lived  a  secluded  life,  devoting  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  chemical  sciences.  He  made  many  valuable  experiments  and  discov- 
eries, which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

JoHX  A DERCitOMBiB,  1726-1806,  a  Scotchman,  wrote  fourteen  works  on  Horticnltore, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  The  Universal  Gardener  and  Botanist. 

Thomas  Beddoks,  M.  D.,  1760-1808,  noted  chiefly  as  a  chemist  and  physician,  was  a 
man  of  great  versatility,  and,  in  addition  to  his  scientific  publications,  wrote  several 
of  a  popular  character,  on  education,  politics,  and  political  economy.  Some  of  these 
are:  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  a  Moral  Fiction;  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  De- 
monstrative Evidence;  A  Word  in  Defence  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  An  Essay  on  the 
Public  MeriU  of  Mr.  Pitt.    Dr.  Beddoes  married  a  sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth. 

JoH.x  Moore,  M.  D.,  1730-1802,  a  native  of  Stirling,  Scotland,  was  educated  at  tlie 
University  of  Glasgow.    He  studied  medicine  in  London  and  Paris,  practised  fbr  soma 
81* 
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tiiD«  in  Olasgow,  and  afterwardd  spent  mnch  of  his  tim«  on  the  continent.  He  waa 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  military  hero,  Sir  John  Hoore.  He  waa  a  man  of  letters, 
and  wrote  sereral  works  of  merit :  A  View  of  Society  and  Mnnners  in  France,  Swit- 
lerland,  Oermany,  2  rols^  8to  ;  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy,  2  rols.,  8ro ; 
A  View  of  the  Cuoses  and  ProgreM  of  the  French  Rerolution,  2  rols.,  8to  ;  Joamal 
of  a  Residence  in  France,  2  roll.,  8to  ;  Medical  Sketches,  4to ;  and  Zelocco,  Edward, 
and  Mordaont,  Norels. 

WiLLUli  nrrroiv,  1723-1816,  a  hookaeller  of  Birmingham,  was  the  author  of  a  nam- 
ber  of  works,  principally  sketches  of  journeys  in  England.  One  of  them,  A  Trip  to 
Coatham,  was  written  by  Hatton  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  works  are  interesting 
and  Taluable  for  the  rant  amount  of  topographical  details  that  they  contain. 

Beloe. 

Kev.  WnxiAM  Beloe^  1756-1817,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr's,  waa  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  the  literature  and  the  literary  men  of  Eng- 
land* 

Beloe  was  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  His  two  best  and  best 
known  works  are  his  Translation  of  Herodotus,  and  his  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books.  Besides  these,  he  published  Translations  of  Aulus  Qellius,  AIciphron*s 
Xpistles,  Kape  of  Helen,  and  Arabian  Nights  (from  the  French);  Miscellanies, 3 rols.; 
Poems  and  Translations.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary, 
16  rols.  He  contributed  to  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  British  Critic.  After  his  death  appeared  his  autobiography.  The  Sexagenarian, 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Life,  containing  amusing  anecdotes,  but  censured  fur  the  free> 
dom  of  its  remarks.  "  These  volumes,  for  presumption,  misstatement,  and  malignity, 
have  rarely  been  exceeded,  or  eron  equalled.*' —  Lowndes. 

J08XPH  TowEM,  LL.  D.,  1737-1799,  bom  in  Southwark,  was  a  printer,  then  a  book- 
•eller,  and  finally  a  Unitarian  preacher.  Ho  published  British  Biography,  10  toIr., 
8to;  Memoirs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  2  rols.,  Sto;  The  Genuine  Doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity; Vindication  of  the  Political  Opinions  of  Locke;  Tnicts  on  Political  and  Other 
BQt:(iects,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

BoBEBT  BiaSET,  1759-1805,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  and  author,  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  History  of  the  Beign  of  George  III.,  which 
served  as  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  England  by  Hume  and 
Smollett. 

Forty  years  ago,  before  the  recent  rerolutions  in  historical  writing,  Hume,  Smollett, 
and  Bisset  were  printed  together  in  consecutive  rolumes,  as  forming  a  connected 
history  of  England,  and  were,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  the  accepted  and  unirersal 
authority  on  that  subject.  Bisset's  other  works  were  Life  of  Edmund  Burke ;  Doug- 
las, a  novel ;  Modern  Literature,  a  noveL 

Aason  AaaowBHira,  1750-1823,  is  extenslTely  known  by  his  geographical  works. 
Ha  waa  for  a  long  time  the  principal  authority  on  geographical  matters,  and  was 
noted  for  the  accuracy  of  the  explanatory  letter-press  as  well  as  for  the  clearness  and 
iMMity  of  bif  maps.    Of  the  latter  he  published  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
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AuzAlTDni  Adam,  LL.  D.,  1741-1809,  waa  Rector  of  the  Edlnbnrgh  Hish-School. 
Ilis  Roman  Antiqaiti«s  and  his  Latiu  Grammar,  thongh  now  snperteded,  were  for  a 
long  time  the  leading  text-books  on  those  snbjecta  in  the  United  States  at  well  as  in 
Scotland.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ancient  Geography,  and  of  a  Sun^ 
mary  of  Geography  and  Ilistory. 

WrLLiAM  EwFiELD.  LL.  D.,  1741-1797,  a  Unitarian  minialer,  was 
an  author  of  considerable  celebrity. 

Enfield  assisted  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  General  Biography,  and  wrote  a  large  part  of  the 
Lives  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work.  lie  wrote  The  Preacher*8  Directory,  contain- 
ing an  arrangement  of  to]>ic8  and  tuxts;  and  published  The  English  Preacher,  a  col- 
lection of  short  sermons  from  various  authors,  9  vols.,  12rao.  He  prepared  several 
school-books  which  had  not  gone  entirely  into  disuse  when  the  writer  of  this  pan^ 
graph  was  a  boy:  Enfield's  Speaker,  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse;  Elocu- 
tion ;  Natural  Philosophy.  He  also  published  Sermons,  Prayers,  and  a  Selection  of 
Hymns.  But  his  chief  work  was  a  History  of  Philosophy,  2  vols.,  4to,  being  a  trana- 
lation  and  abridgment  of  Brncker's  Historia  Critica  Philosophias,  6  vols.,  4to. 

J0H5  BKRKSifHOUT,  1730-1701,  wns  an  English  physician  of  Dutch  origin,  who,  to 
numerous  other  avocations,  gave  considerable  time  to  authorship.  Besides  several 
works  of  a  scientific  character,  he  published  Biographia  Literaria,  a  biogpraphical  his- 
tory of  literature,  containing  the  lives  of  authors,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  It  was 
Intended  to  lie  in  3  vols.,  but  only  one  volume  appeared,  running  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 

Georob  Ellis,  1745-1S15,  did  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by  his  publication 
of  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  3  vols.,  1700;  and  his  Specimens  of  Early 
English  Romance  in  Metre,  3  voUi.,  18U5. 

•  Gough  the  Antiquarian. 

Richard  Gougii,  1735-1809,  hsw  been  termed  "The  Camden  of 
the  18th  Century."  He  was  indeed  the  prince  of  antiquarians  of  the 
age  in  wliich  he  lived. 

Gough  was  a  native  of  London,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  having  an  ample 
fortune  he  devoted  his  time  and  much  of  his  money  to  the  prosecution  of  antiquarian 
research.  The  following  arc  his  chief  publications:  8c]?ulchral  Monuments  in  Great 
Britain,  applied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  families,  manners,  habits,  and  arts,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  fn»m  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  17th  century,  3  vols.,  fol.,  bound  in  6 ; 
Anecdotes  of  British  Topography,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Account  of  the  Bedford  Missal,  4to. 

"  While  the  greater  number  of  his  associates  might  have  been  emulous  of  distin- 
guiKhing  themselves  in  the  gayeties  of  the  table  or  the  chase,  it  was  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing and  master-passion  of  young  Cough's  mind  to  be  constantly  looking  upon  every 
artificial  object  without  as  food  for  meditation  and  record.  The  moulderin^jf  turret 
and  the  crumbling  arch,  the  moss-covered  stone  and  the  obliterated  inscription, served 
to  excite,  in  his  mind,  the  most  ardent  sensations,  and  to  kindle  that  fire  of  antiqua- 
rian research,  which  afterwards  never  knew  decay;  which  burnt  with  undiminished 
lustre  at  the  close  of  his  existence,  and  which  prompted  him,  when  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  bodily  faculties,  to  explore  long  desolated  castles  and  mansions,  to  tread 
long-neglected  by-ways,  and  to  snatch  from  impending  oblivion  many  ft  precione  reiio, 
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and  many  a  renerable  ancestry.  He  is  the  Camden  of  modern  timet.  He  spared  no 
labor,  no  toil,  no  expense,  to  obtain  the  best  information ;  and  to  give  it  publicity, 
when  obtained,  in  a  manner  the  most  liberal  and  effectire." — Dihdin. 

FaAirois  Oaon,  1731-1791,  an  antiquary  of  distinction,  spent  much  time  in  traTelling 
through  Great  Britain,  sketching  various  objects  and  collecting  materials  for  their 
history.  The  following  are  hif  principal  works :  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  4 
Tols.,4to;  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  2  yoIs^  8vo;  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  2  vols.,  8vo; 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Armor,  4to ;  Military  Antiquity  of  the  English  Army,  2  vols.,  4to ; 
Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue;  A  Provincial  Glossary,  etc., etc.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  4  vols.,  4to. 

TnoxAS  Mauucb,  1764-1821,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Aariftant 
Librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  published  several  historical  and  antiquarian  worka 
of  great  value :  Indian  Antiquities,  7  vols.,  8vo ;  History  of  Hindostan,  2  vols.,  4to ; 
Poems,  Tragedies,  etc. 

Samuxl  Pegos,  LL.D.,  1704-1796,  a  learned  antiquary  and  a  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church,  published  several  works  that  throw  light  upon  the  growth  of  English  letters: 
Dissertations  on  some  Elegant  and  very  Yaluable  Anglo-Saxon  Remains ;  An  Assem- 
blage of  Coins  fabricated  by  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Anony- 
miana,  or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observations  on  Various  Authors  and  Sutjects ;  Curialia 
Miscellanea,  or  Anecdotes  of  Old  Times;  The  Life  of  Robert  Orosseteete,  etc.— Samxjkl 
PzooK,  Ja.,  1731-1800,  was  son  of  the  preceding,  and,  like  his  father,  an  antiquarian. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  Curialia,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  some 
Branches  of  the  Royal  Household ;  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  chiefly  re- 
garding the  local  dialect  of  London  and  its  environs. 

Joseph  Strutt,  1742-1802,  was  a  well-known  English  engraver 
and  antiquarian. 

8tmtt*B  contributions  to  English  archnology  are :  The  Legal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England,  Horda  Angel-Cynnan  (a  Complete  View  of  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Arms,  Habits,  etc.,  of  the  People  of  England),  two  volumes  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England  (down  to  the  Norman  ConquestX  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers, 
and  Glig-Gamena  Angel-Leod,  or  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England. 
All  these  works  are  prof^ely  and  handsomely  illustrated  by  Strutt  himself.  Bo- 
lides those  graver  works,  Strutt  is  the  author  of  several  tales  and  romances,  one  of 
which,  Queenhoo  Hall,  had  the  honor  of  being  completed  and  published  by  Scott 
alter  the  author's  death.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Stratt*s  works  are  of  the 
greatest  i^ue  to  the  lover  of  English  antiquities. 

Samuel  ATSCOVon,  174J^1804,  was  for  twenty  years  assistant  librarian  In  the  British 
Museum.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Harper  and  Dr.  Maty,  ho  prepared  the  Catalogue  of 
printed  books  in  the  Museum,  2  vols^  folio,  1787,  each  of  the  collaborators  contrib- 
uting about  one-third.  He  also  prepared  a  Copious  Index  to  the  Remarkable  Passages 
ftnd  Words  in  Stockdale's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in*lT84.  Ho  made  Indexes  likewise 
to  the  Monthly  Review,  The  British  Critic,  and  the  first  56  void,  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  "  His  labors  in  literature  were  of  the  most  useful  cast,  and  manif<»ted  a 
patience  and  assiduity  seldom  to  be  mot  with ;  and  his  laborious  exertions  in  the 
vast  and  invaluable  library  of  the  British  Museum  form  a  striking  initanoe  of  his 
■eal  and  inde&tigable  atte&tioii.**— CAalmerg. 
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Thomas  Ami,  17!U-1803,  wm  a  difltingnlHhed  antiqaarj,  and  KMp«r  of  the  R«cordf 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Dy  appointment  of  the  IIoumo  of  Lonli,  1770,  he  superintended 
the  printing  of  the  Ancient  Records  of  Parliament,  in  6  folio  Tolumea.  He  wag  aa 
actire  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiqunries,  and  cnntributod  numerous  papers  to  the 
Archseologia.  His  greati^t  work  is  hin  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  1784.  **Thto 
work  will  fully  establish  Mr.  Astle's  literary  fame,  and  will  tnmsmit  his  name  with 
lustre  to  posterity."  —  GeiMeman's  Magwame, 

John  Ferriar,  M.  D.,  1764-1815,  was  a  man  of  literary  taste  and 
culture,  and  something  of  an  antiquary. 

Ferriar  was  a  resident  of  Manchester,  and  Physician  to  the  Inflrmary  at  that  place. 
Works :  Tlie  Prince  of  Angola,  a  Tragedy  ;  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  3  toLb., 
8to  ;  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  showing  that  Sterne  pillaged  largely  from  Burton,  Hale, 
and  the  old  French  norelists;  Foxglore  ;  Blblomania,  etc.  "  If  we  look  closely  into 
the  style  of  composition  which  Sterne  thonght  proper  to  adopt,  we  find  a  sore  guide 
In  the  ingenious  I>r.  Ferriar,  who,  with  the  most  scrupulous  patience,  has  traced  our 
author  through  the  hidden  sources  whence  he  borrowed  most  of  his  striking  and 
peculiar  expressions.**  —  Sir  WMer  ScoU. 


IV.    THEOLOGICAL    WRITERS. 

The  Wesleys. 

John  Wesley,  1703-1791,  and  Charles  Wesley,  1708- 
1788,  are  distinguished  as  the  founders  of  Methodism,  the 
greatest  religious  movement  since  the  Reformation. 

These  great  and  good  men  were  sons  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley. 
They  were  bom  at  Epworih,  Lincolnshire,  where  their  father  was 
rector.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  they  were  educated 
at  Oxford  ;  both  al.<<o  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England. 
John  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  was  appointed  Greek 
Lecturer.  The  two  brothers,  with  fourteen  others,  members  of  the 
University,  moved  by  a  consideration  of  the  low  state  of  religion  in 
the  University,  formed  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  greater 
personal  holiness,  and  received  from  the  other  students  various  nick- 
names, such  as  The  Holy  Club,  The  God  Club,  The  Bible  Bigots, 
The  Methodists,  etc.  The  term  last  named,  thus  given  in  derision, 
has  adhered  permanently  to  them  and  their  followers. 

When  General  Oglethorpe  went  to  America,  in  1735,  to  found  his 
new  coloay  of  Georgia,  John  and  Cliarlea  Wesley  accompanied  him. 
They  travellc<l  a  good  deal  tlirough  the  colonies,  preaching  in  different 
places,  and  returned  to  England,  Charles  in  1737,  and  John  in  1738. 

In  their  (tubsoqnont  labors  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  work  of  nrganiution  and 
inanAgemont*fell  aion  John,  whose  talents  for  administration  bare  rarely  been 
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eqaalled.    Charlea  waa  a  sealotu  and  efQcient  preacher,  but  is  especially  noted  as  a 
hymnist. 

Wesieffan  JSymnody. — A  rein  of  poetry  and  music  seems  to  have  run  through 
all  the  members  of  this  remarkable  family.  The  father,  Samuel,  wrote  seTeral  vol- 
umes of  ]K>etry  on  religious  subjects.  Even  John,  in  the  midst  of  his  overwhelming 
cares  and  labors,  wrote  many  hymns,  some  of  them  excellent.  Samuel,  another 
brother,  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Samuel  and  Qiarles,  in  the  next  generation, 
tons  of  the  hymnist,  were  famous  as  musical  composers.  But  in  Charles,  the  associate 
of  John  in  the  great  work  of  founding  Methodism,  this  kind  of  faculty  was  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  he  turned  it  to  excellent  account  in  the  work  in  which 
they  wore  both  engaged.  The  Hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  were  a  great  Iielp  to  John 
in  giving  form  and  expression  to  the  new  religious  movement.  No  man  has  written 
so  many  hymns  as  Charles  Wesley,  and  no  one  has  written  so  many  that  have  ob- 
tained general  acceptance.  As  a  literary  monument,  they  are  wortliy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  other  great  productions  of  genius. 

John  Wesley  lived  to  his  eighty-eiglith  year,  and  continued  his  life  of  incessant 
ministerial  labors  to  the  last, — travelling,  preaching,  and  writing.  It  is  said  that 
during  his  ministry  of  flRy-three  years,  ho  travelled  226,000  miles,  a  groat  part  of  it 
on  horseback,  and  pn;Ached  more  than  40,000  sermons.  His  printed  works,  as  pub* 
llshed  immediately  after  his  death,  filled  32  vols.,  8vo.  A  later  edition,  revised  and 
condensed,  is  in  14  vols.,  8vo.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  partic- 
ularize in  regard  to  this  great  man.  He  wrote,  as  occasion  required,  on  almost  every 
topic  growing  out  of  the  exigencies  of  a  new  religions  community, — expository,  hor- 
tatory, controversial, — and  although  no  one  work  of  his  stands  out  as  a  special  mon- 
ument of  genius,  few  men  have  left  upon  the  minds  of  their  race  so  strong  and  abid» 
log  an  impression  of  their  own  individuality. 

Some  further  details  in  regard  to  the  Hymns  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley  are  given 
ki  the  Chapter  on  English  Hymnody. 

Samuel  Wesley,  Sen.,  1664-1735,  father  of  John  and  Charles, 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  rector  of  Epworth^  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Wesley  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  man  of  learning,  poetically  inclined,  and 
the  author  of  several  works :  The  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
an  Heroic  Poem;  The  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Attempted  in  Verse; 
Marlborough,  or  The  Fate  of  Europe,  a  Poem ;  Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop 
Tlllotson ;  Maggots,  or  Poems  on  Several  Subjects  never  Iwfore  handled ;  Defence  of  a 
Letter  concerning  the  Education  of  Dissenters;  Dissertations  and  Coi\)ectares  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  folio.  "  Poor  Job !  it  was  his  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  his  friends. 
His  three  comforters  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  he  has  been 
executing  in  efOgy  ever  since.  He  was  first  bound  to  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of 
Greek  Fathers;  then  tortured  by  Pineda;  then  strangled  by  Caryl;  and  afterwards 
cut  up  by  fFssIfy,  and  anatomised  by  Qamet.  Pray  don*t  reckon  me  amongst  his 
hangmen." —  Warbwrton, 

Samuel  Wesley,  Jun.,  1690-1739,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother 
of  John  and  Charles,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  churchy 
and  was  for  many  years  Head-Master  of  Tiverton  School,  Devonshire. 
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Like  most  of  the  Wesleys,  he  had  a  bent  towards  poetry.  He  pablished 
a  quarto  volume  of  ^oems. 

WhiteHeld. 

George  Whitefield,  1714-1770,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  day,  if  not  the  greatest  uninspired  preacher 
of  all  time. 

Whitefield  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
ordained  in  1736;  and  embarked  for  Georgia  in  1737;  returned  to 
England  in  1738 ;  and  began  preaching  in  the  open  air  in  1739. 

The  accounts  g^ven  of  the  effects  of  Whitefield's  eloquence  border  on  the  marrel- 
lous,  and  would  bo  set  down  to  credulity,  were  they  not  authenticated  by  to  many  and 
such  unimpeachable  witnesses.  That  these  effects  were  in  a  groat  measure  the  Craiti 
of  mere  oratory,— of  roice,  tone,  aud  gesture, — is  OTident  from  the  fact  that  his  pab- 
lished sermons  are  decidedly  commonplace,  goring  the  reader  no  idea  of  unusual  power 
or  eloquence. 

Whitefield's  Works  and  Life  hare  been  pablished  in  7  rols.,  Syo.  The  contento  ooii* 
sist  of  Letters,  Journals,  and  Sermons.  Whitefield  preached  extensively  In  America, 
and  died  hero,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  eng^aged  with 
most  extraordinary  activity  in  public  ministrations,  chiefly  itinerant.  When  his  health 
began  to  fail,  he  put  himself  on  what  he  called  "short  allowance,'*  that  is,  preaching 
only  once  every  week-day  and  three  times  on  Sunday.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
^  it  is  said,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times,  and  preached  18,000  sermons. 

**  There  are  extant  soventy-flre  of  the  sermons  by  which  Whitefield  agitated  natfonfl, 
and  the  more  remote  influence  of  which  is  still  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  popular 
divinity  and  the  national  character  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States.  Deft- 
cient  in  learning,  meagre  in  thought,  and  redundant  in  language  as  are  these  dis- 
courses, they  yet  fulfil  the  one  great  condition  of  genuine  eloquence.  They  propa- 
gate their  own  kindly  warmth,  and  leave  their  stings  behind  ihemJ'^—Sir  Jamet  S»- 
phenjn  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

As  an  evidence  of  the  persuasive  power  of  Whitefield's  eloquence, 
the  following  instance  is  related  by  Franklin.  Whitefield  had  much 
at  heart  the  establishment  of  an  Orphan  House  in  Savannah. 

**  I  did  not  disapprove  of  the  design ;  hut,  as  Georgia  was  then  destitute  of  material! 
and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  at  a  great  expense, 
I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  built  the  House  At  Philadelpliia  and 
brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I  advised;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  prqject, 
rejected  my  counsel,  and  I,  therefore,  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened  soon  after 
to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  courxe  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish 
with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in 
my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  thrne  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in 
gold.  As  he  proceeded,  I  t)egan  to  Roften.  and  conclufled  to  gii'e  the  copper.  Another 
stroke  of  his  oratory  mnde  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver; 
and  be  finished  so  admirahly  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  intd  the  collector'! 
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dish,  gold  and  all.  At  this  mrmon  tbore  was  also  one  of  onr  club,  who,  being  of  my 
sentiments  respecting  tlie  building  in  Georgia,  and,  suspecting  a  collection  might 
be  intended,  bad,  by  precaution,  emptied  his  poclccts  before  he  came  f^om  home. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give, 
and  applied  to  a  neighbor,  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  pur- 
po86.  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company 
who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  '  At  any 
other  time,  friend  Ilopkinson,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely ;  but  not  now,  for  thee  soems 
to  be  oat  of  thy  right  senses.'  —  Franklin''$  Autobio^/raphy. 

Toplady. 

Augustus  M.  Toplady,  1740-1778;  bora  at  Famham,  in  Surrey, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  one  of  the  ultra  Calvinists  of  the  English  Church,  and  was  noted 
for  his  assaults  upon  John  Wesley  on  points  of  doctrine. 

^oplady's  chief  works  on  this  subject  are :  The  Doctrine  of  Absolute  Predestination 
Stated  and  Asserted  ;  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
|and;  The  Scheme  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessity  Asserted,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  etc.  Braides  these  controversial  writings,  Toplady  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  Hymns,  many  of  them  of  great  excellence.  Some  of  Toplady's 
Hymns  are  found  in  nearly  every  collection.  The  hymn,  Rock  of  Ages,  the  best  prob- 
ably  in  the  Icmguage,  will  keep  his  memory  ft'esh  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Church 
long  after  all  his  sharp  controversial  essays  are  forgotten. 

Wn.LiAM  HmrrnroTON,  8. 8.,  1744-1813,  a  popular  Methodist  preacher  of  London,  was 
originally  a  laborer.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  sermons  and  controversial 
writings.  The  title  S.  S.  is  thus  explained  by  Huntington  himself:  **  As  I  cannot  get 
a  D.  D.  for  the  want  of  cash,  neither  can  I  get  an  M.  A.  for  the  want  of  learning ; 
therefore  am  I  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  S.  S.,  by  which  I  mean  Sinner  Saved.'* 

Thomas  Coks,  LL.  D.,  1747-1814,  a  Weeloyan  missionary  and  writer,  made  nine  Toy> 
ages  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  as  a  missionary  preacher.  He  wrote  a 
general  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  6  vols.,  4to,  and  a  Life  of 
Wesley.    He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

Jones  of  Nayland. 

WiLLLAM  Jones  of  Nayland,  1726-1800,  was  an  Oxford  scholar, 
of  great  eminence  for  erudition,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 

Jones's  works  have  been  printed  in  12  vols.,  8vo.  The  following  are  the  principal : 
The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Proved ;  Answer  to  Bisttop  Clayton's  Essay  on  the 
Spirit;  Natural  Philosophy;  Physiological  Disquisitions;  Lectures  on  the  Figurative 
Langimge  of  the  Scriptures ;  The  Scholar  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times  ; 
Life  of  Bishop  Home,  etc.  Jones  belonged  to  the  Hutchinsonian  school  of  theology. 
Besides  his  general  erudition,  he  was  specially  skilled  in  music,  and  was  a  musical 
composer  of  no  inconsiderable  celebrity. 

Tbomab  GiBBOiTB,  D.  D.,  1720-1785,  a  Calvinistic  Dissenting  preacher  in  London, 
wrote  a  laige  number  of  works,  chlafly  tbaologicaL     The  Christian  Miniatar,  in 
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three  Poetical  Epistles ;  Rhetoric,  8vo ;  Memoirs  of  Eminently  Pioa«  Women,  2  toIs., 
8to;  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Watts ;  Sermons  on  Practical  SuLJectn,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Robert  II^wkks,  17a3-1827,  a  Calvinistic  divine;  settled  for  fifty  years  at  PlydK>ath, 
VTM  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  mainly  Commentaries.  The  following  ar« 
the  chief:  Commentary  on  tlie  Old  Testament,  9  vols.;  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  6  vols.,  12mo ;  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on  the  New  Te»* 
tament,  4  vols.,  12mo ;  The  Poor  Man's  Morning  and  Evening  Portion,  etc. 

McKnight. 

James  McKnioht,  1721-1800,  is  celebrated  as  a  Commentator  and 
as  a  HarmoDist 

He  was  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  partly  at  Leyden.  After  preaching  at  Jedburgh  and  elaewhera, 
he  was  settled  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  at  Edinburgh. 

McKnight  is  known  chiefly  by  two  works,  each  a  monument  of  laboriona  diligeDoa 
and  scholarship.  The  first  was  A  Ilarmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  natu- 
ral order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  McKnight's  Ilarmony  ia 
one  of  the  standard  works  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  His  other  great  work, 
on  which  he  spent,  it  is  said,  nearly  thirty  years,  is  A  New  Literal  Translation  Arom 
the  Original  Greek  of*  All  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  a  Commentary  and  NotM, 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical,  4  vols.,  4to.  McKnight  on  the  Epia- 
tles  ia  also  one  of  the  standard  works  which  every  theologian  wishes  to  have  in  hit 
library.  Neither  of  these  works  is  exhaustive  or  final.  The  science  of  bermcneutici 
has  made  great  advances  since  McKnight's  day.  Yet  they  are  works  of  great  ability 
and  of  original  research,  and  no  interpreter  even  now  can  safely  paas  them  by  as  aupei^ 
aeded. 

Rrr.  JoHX  Wiluamb,  LL.  D.,  1726-1798,  a  learned  Dissenting  minister,  was  for  forty 
years  settled  over  a  congregation  at  Sydenham,  Kent.  Ho  published  A  Concordance 
to  the  Greek  Testament;  Thoughts  on  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Fint  and  Second  Chapters  of  St.  Blatthew ;  On 
the  Origin,  and  the  Most  Natural  Method  of  Teaching  the  languages ;  The  Tradition 
Concerning  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Owen  Gwynedd. 

Datii)  Wiluams,  1738-1816,  was  bom  near  Cardigan^  In  Wales.  He  was  a  Dlsaent- 
ing  minister,  and  preached  in  various  places.  In  1773  he  established  an  Academy  at 
Chelsea.  In  1776  he  opened  an  independent  chaiwl  in  London  for  public  worship,  to 
which  all  were  invited  "  who  acknowledged  the  being  of  a  God  and  the  utility  of 
prayer  and  praise ;  '*  in  other  words,  a  church  for  religions  Deists.  It  maintained  a 
feeble  existence  for  about  four  years.    In  1788-9  he  fonndod  the  Royal  Literary  Fund. 

His  chief  publications  were:  Lectures  on  the  Universal  Principlca  and  Duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality,  2  vols.,  4to;  Apology  for  Preferring  the  Religion  of  Nature; 
Essays  on  Public  Worship,  Patriotism,  and  Projects  for  Reformation ;  Sermons  on  Re- 
ligious Hypocrisy ;  Nature  and  Extent  of  Intellectual  Liberty  ;  Lectures  on  Political 
Principles;  Lectures  on  Education,  4  vols.,  8vo;  Claims  of  Literature,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Literary  Fund,  etc. 

HxivaT  Huirm,  D.  D.,  1741-1802,  a  native  of  Culroas,  Scotland,  was  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Chnrch,  Lond(m  Wall.    Hunter  pnbliabed,  1783-1802,  aeren  rolninet  of  Sacred 
82 
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Biography,  which  wer«  at  one  time  extremely  popular ;  also  translated  leyeral  works 
from  the  French,  and  published  one  or  two  Tolumes  of  Sermons,  and  one  volume  of 
Lecturi«  on  the  JSvidences  of  Christianity. 

« 

JoHM  IlKT,  D.  D.,  1734-1815,  was  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, and 
Professor  of  Dirioity  at  Cambridge.  He  published  An  Essay  on  Redemption,  a  Sea- 
tonian  pdze  poem ;  Lectures  on  DiTinity,  4  rols.,  8to  ;  Discourses  on  Malevolent  Sen- 
timents; General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  Paul. — Richard  Ubt,  LL.  D.,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  likQwisoa  man  of  great  learning.  He 
wrote  The  Captive  Monarch,  a  Tragedy ;  Edrington,  a  Novel;  Civil  Liberty  and  the 
Principle  of  Government ;  Dissertations  on  Gaming,  Duelling,  and  Suicide ;  Uappi- 
neH  and  Bights,  in  auswer  to  Tom  Paine. 

Home. 

George  Horne,  D.  D.,  1730-1792,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Hatchinsonian  school 
of  theology,  publislied  a  valuable  Commentaiy  on  the  Psalms. 

Home  was  Yice^hannellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Besides  several  controversial  works,  in  favor  of  Hutchinson  and 
•gainst  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Adam  Smith,  Law,  Kennicott,  Priestley,  and  others,  he  wrote 
Letters  on  Infidelity,  in  reply  to  Hume,  and  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalmi.  The  work 
iMt  named  is  his  best,  and  is  in  high  lavor,  even  to  this  day. 

"His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  his  capital  performance,  and  the  one  by  which 
lie  will  be  known  so  long  as  piety  and  elegant  learning  are  loved  iu  England.  It  is 
Altogether  a  beautiful  work.  The  preface  is  a  mastorpicce  of  composition  and  good 
■ense.  The  exposition  implies  more  learning  and  research  than  it  displays ;  and  the 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  contained  in  it  are  generally  very  correct.  Perhaps  he 
carries  his  applications  to  tlie  Heesiah  and  Us  Church  occasionally  rather  far;  but 
this  is  loss  hurtful  than  the  opposite  extreme,  wlilch  has  more  generally  been  adopted.'* 
— Orm«*s  BibL  Bib. 

Joseph  Milner,  1744-1797,  a  learned  scholar  and  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  besides  several  works  of  less  importance,  published  A 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  6  vols.,  8vo,  which  has  been  often 
printed,  and  which  has  led  to  much  discussion. 

**ir  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  EUstory  has  been,  a  little  too  epigrammatically,  styled 
the  Biatory  of  Sinners,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Milner  has  been  as  concisely  called  the  JETis- 
iny  etf  Saint».  But  the  latter  is  a  learned  and  Taluable  work,  dashed  though  it  may 
b«  with  some  little  spice  of  Calvinism."  —  I>tbdtn. 

**0f  the  two  most  popular  compilers  of  church  history,  Mosheim  gives  the  mere 
bosk  of  history ;  Milner,  nothing  but  some  separated  particles  of  pure  fkrina.**— Imum 
Taiflor. 

WrLLLAM  Newcome,  D.  D.,  1729-1800,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
Ireland,  is  well  known  by  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  by  his 
Tarious  writings  on  the  subject  of  a  new  revision  of  the  English  verBion 
of  the  Scriptures. 
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Besides  the  Harmony,  he  published  the  following  works :  An  Attempt  towards  an 
Improred  Version,  a  Metrical  Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Daniel 
and  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets;  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Trans- 
lations;  An  Attempt  towards  ReTising  an  English  Translation  of  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures; The  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History  respecting  Our  Lord's  Resurrection ; 
The  Duration  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry ;  Observations  on  Our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine 
Instructor,  etc. 

Newcomers  Gospel  Harmony  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject.  His  labors  towards  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  Scripture  have  also 
been  very  useful  in  keeping  the  attention  of  scholars  awoke  to  this  important  subject. 

JoBK  Paskbukbt,  172&-1797,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon, 
and  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  Both  are  faulty  and  ar« 
now  superseded,  but  they  had  a  great  nm  in  their  day.  Besides  his  Lexicons,  Park- 
hurst  wrote  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Admonition  to  John  Wesley,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  assurance ;  and  The  Divinity  and  Pre- Existence  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Priestley.  Parkhurst  was  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school  of 
philosophy.  * 

Bkilbt  Portius,  D.D.,  1731-1808,  a  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  for  a  long  thne 
Bishop  of  London,  is  held  in  great  respect  by  Christians  of  every  name.  A  collective 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  published,  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The  best  knoim  of  his 
writings  are  the  following:  Lectures  on  Matthew ;  Sermons t>n  Several  Subjects ;  Life 
and  Character  of  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Charges,  Tracts,  etc. ;  Summary  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  Bishop  Porteus's  Lectures  on  Matthew,  and  his  Sermons,  were  popu- 
lar far  beyond  what  is  usual  in  such  publications,  and  each  of  thom  has  gone  through 
twenty  or  more  editions. 

Bishop  Hupd. 

Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.,  1720-1808,  a  learned  Bisliop  of  the  English 
Church,  is  favorably  known  by  his  various  works  as  a  classical  and 
biblical  critic  and  commentator. 

Hurd  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  principal 
works  are :  Commentaries  on  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  and  the  Epistola  ad  August uui,  Dia- 
logues on  various  abstract  and  political  subjects,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Church,  a  collection  of  Sermons,  and  <a  Life  of 
Warburton. 

"  ITurd  has  perhaps  tho  merit  of  being  the  first  who  in  this  country  aimed  at  philo- 
sophical criticism,  he  had  gn^at  ingenuity,  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  a  facility  in 
applying  it ;  I  ut  he  did  not  ft^el  very  deeply,  was  somewhat  of  a  coxcouib,  and  having 
always  Uifore  iii8  eyes  a  model  (Warburtoni  neither  good  in  itself  nor  made  for 
him  to  emulate,  he  osiiunied  a  dogmatic  arrogance,  which,  as  it  always  offends  the 
re.ider,  so  for  the  most  part  iilan<b  in  the  way  of  the  author's  own  search  for  truth." 
—  HiUlam. 

William  Romaidte,  1714-1705,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, came  first  into  notice  by  an  attack  upon  Warburton's  Divine  l«gHtion  of  Moses, 
which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  that  pugnacious  prelate.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  fearless  preacher,  and  held  several  importxint  offices  in  the  Church.  His  chief 
works  are  the  following:  Th«  Life  of  Faith;  The  Walk  of  Faith;  The  Triumph  of 
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Faith;  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*a  Sapper;  Essay  on 
Psalmody ;  Discourse  on  the  Law  and  the  Uospel ;  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,  etc 

RiCHAKD  Watson,  D.  D.,  1737-1816,  a  learned  Bishop  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  Church  of  England,  is  known  chiefly  by  An  Apology  for 
Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  and  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 

reply  to  Paine. 

«• 

Watson  was  bom  at  Harersham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  there,  and  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Dirinity.  Beeidcs  seyerol  works 
on  Chemistry,  and  the  two  works  which  hare  already  been  named,  he  published  a 
collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  6  rols.,  8to,  selected  from  rarious  authors,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  theological  students.  Watson's  Theological  Tracts  have  an  ex- 
cellent name,  and  have  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

JoH!f  Fleetwood,  an  English  theological  writer,  published  The  Christian  Dictionary, 
and  The  Life  of  Christ.    The  latter  has  had  a  large  sole. 

Ret.  Richard  Cectl,  1748-1810,  a  clergyman  of  the  Enflish  Church,  was  celebrated 
as  an  evangelical  preacher.  Works :  Life  of  Rev.  John  Newton ;  Life  of  Rev.  W.  B. 
Cadogan ;  and  Life  of  John  Bacon ;  Sermons ;  Remains. 

Rkt.  Chaules  Buck,  1771-1815,  is  known  by  two  works  which  have  had  a  very  large 
I,  both  in  England  and  America :  Religious  Anecdotes ;  and  Theological  Dictionary. 


Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  1754-1815,  was  a  Baptist  divine  of  great 
eminence.  His  writings  arc  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem of  theology. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works :  The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  ex- 
amined and  compared ;  Socinianism  Indefensible ;  The  Qospol  its  Own  Witness ;  The 
Backslider;  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse;  The  Harmony  of  Scripture;  Expository 
Discourses  on  Genesis ;  Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Essays  on  A'arious  Subjects,  etc.  His 
complete  works,  3  vols.,  8vo,  have  been  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society. 

Alexander  Geddes,  1737-1802,  was  a  Catholic  divine,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  diligence. 

Qeddee  undertook  to  give  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  critical  notes ; 
hat  his  commentary  was  so  tinctured  with  infidel  glosses  that  he  was  suspended  (torn 
the  priesthood,  and  the  work  was  discontinued. 

Bev.  Joseph  Berinoton,  1743-1827,  was  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  a  writer  of  some  note. 

His  chief  publications  were :  A  Letter  on  Materialism,  in  reply  to  Hartley ;  Imma- 
tarialism  Delineated ;  The  State  and  Behavior  of  English  CathoIic4,from  the  Reforma- 
tion till  1780;  Address  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  An  Exposition  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic Principles,  with  reference  to  Ood  and  the  Country ;  On  the  Depravity  of  the 
Nation,  with  a  View  to  the  Promotion  of  Sunday-Schools ;  The  Rights  of  Dissenters 
flrom  the  Established  Church ;  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abclard  and  Heloiifa;  History 
of  tiie  Reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Richard  and  John;  The  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  work  last  named  is  the  one  best  known  and  of  most  general  Intarest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Sir  Walter   Scott  and   His  Contemporaries. 


The  chief  public  events  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  cfatury  vere  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  political 
settlements  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Xapoleon  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona  to  the  throne  of  France. 
No  English  writer  during  tliis  period  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  the  public  mind  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  writers  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into  six  seo- 
tions :  1.  The  Poets,  beginning  with  Byron ;  2.  The  Novel- 
ists, beginning  with  Scott ;  3.  The  Reviewers  and  Political 
Writers,  beginning  with  Gifibrd;  4.  Philosophical  and  Sci- 
entific Writers,  beginning  with  Dugald  Stewart;  5.  Reli- 
gious and  Theological  Writers,  beginning  with  Scott  the 
Commentator;  6.  Miscellaneous  Writers,  beginning  with 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 

I,  THE  poets. 
Byron. 

Qeorge  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  1788-1824,  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  English  poet  of  his  day,  although  he  had 
many  illustrious  competitors.  His  poems  are  indeed  very 
unequal,  and  abound  in  passages  open  to  criticism.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  which 
be  wrote  was  large.  If  he  oflen  falls  below  the  stand- 
ard, and  much  that  he  has  written  could  well  be  spared,  a 
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large  amount  still  remains  that  is  of  a  very  high  order  of 
poetry,  and  there  are  passages  in  his  works  that  are  unsur- 
passed by  anything  in  the  language,  except  in  the  writings 
of  Shakespeare. 

Career.  —  Probably  no  English  poet  that  has  ever  lived  was  so  much 
read,  quoted,  and  canvassed,  during  his  lifetime,  as  Lord  Byron. 
Everything  in  his  social  position,  in  his  personal  history  and  character, 
and  in  the  character  of  his  writings,  seemed  to  contribute  to  this  resiUt. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  though  his  estate  had  been  impoverished  by 
spendthrift  and  prodigal  ancestors.  In  person,  though  not  faultless,  he 
had  yet  such  attractions  of  form  and  features  and  voice  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  fascination.  His  talents,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order, 
were  yet  wonderful,  and  were  precisely  of  the  kind  that  dazzle  and 
bewilder. 

.  Byron's  first  attempt  at  authorship  led  to  an  issue  at  arms  with  the 
highest  critical  authority  then  known,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  by 
the  very  fierceness  of  the  attack  and  reply  brought  his  name  imme- 
diately to  every  one's  mouth.  His  marriage  only  led  to  an  open 
scandal,  the  mystery  of  which  is  not  even  yet  solved ;  and  by  the  high 
social  position  of  the  parties  caused  every  utterance  of  the  poet  to  be 
watched  and  analyzed.  In  addition  to  these  things,  the  peculiar  and 
irregular  style  of  his  lordship's  writings,  as  well  as  of  his  life,  caused 
everything  to  he  in  request  that  came  from  his  pen. 

Virit  Pablioation. — Byron's  first  publication,  issued  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  Hours  of  Idleness.  It  contained  little  worthy  of  notice, 
and  it  might  liave  passed  quietly  into  oblivion  but  for  the  ferocious 
criticism  upon  it  by  the  Exiinburgh  Review,  then  at  the  height  of 
its  power.  Byron  was  furious,  and  under  tlie  impulse  of  his  first 
burst  of  passion,  he  wrote,  almost  at  white  heat,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,  in  which  he  slashed  away,  right  and  left,  with  great 
injustice,  but  with  a  degree  of  daring  and  vigor  that  gained  for  him  at 
once  the  public  ear  and  sympathy.  He  afterwards  condemned  his 
youthful  poems  as  heartily  as  the  Reviewer  had  done,  and  suppressed 
them  in  England  and  wherever  he  could  control  the  matter.  He  also 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  his  invective.  But  the  affair  gave  him 
instant  notoriety.  It  awakened  him  also  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
powers. 

Subieqaent  Career.  —Soon  after  this  affair,  Byron  travelled  on  the 
continent,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  next  and  greatest  poem,  Childe  Harold.  If  the  first  publication 
made  him  notorious,  this  made  him  fiunoos. 
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Betuming  home,  he  entered  Parliament,  and  took  some  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  was  also  married  to  Miss  Millbanke,  a  lady  ef  fortune ; 
but  after  living  together  for  a  few  months,  they  separated,  for  reasons 
admitted  to  be  not  creditable  to  him,  though  never  clearly  divulged. 
Lord  Byron  after  this  left  England  never  to  return.  His  remaining 
days  were  spent  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  he  died  in  the 
noble  efibrt  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

Other  Works,  —  Byrou'B  other  works,  produced  mo6tly  during  the  irregalar  life 
that  he  led  on  the  continent,  were  The  Two  Fo«cari,  a  Tragedy ;  Werner,  a  Tragedy ; 
Sardanapalua,  a  Tragedy;  The  Deformed  Transformed ;  Cain,  a  Mystery;  Heaven  and 
Xarth,  a  Mystery ;  The  Vision  of  Judgment ;  Don  Juan;  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon ;  The 
Bride  of  Abydos;  The  Dream;  Mazeppa;  Marino  Faliero;  Manfred;  The  Giaour;  The 
Corsair;  The  8iege  of  Corinth;  Lara;  Parisina,  etc.  The  Memoirs  of  him  by  Moore 
must  also  be  considered  in  giving  an  account  of  Byron's  works,  aa  these  Memoirs  are 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  his  own  Letters. 

JSaHnuUe  of  Hint,  —  That  Byron  had  genius  of  a  high  order,  can  hardly  be  called 
In  question.  But  the  mere  possession  of  genius,  or  eren  an  irregular  and  fitfbl  exer- 
cise of  it,  does  not  insure  greatness,  either  in  art  or  in  affairs.  For  the  production  of 
any  great  work  of  art,  there  must  be,  in  connection  with  genius,  long-continued,  per- 
sistent labor  and  method,  such  as  that  which  Milton  gave  to  his  Paradise  Lost,  such  as 
that  which  Tennyson  has  given  to  his  Arthurian  Legends,  such  as,  according  to  the  best 
evidence  we  now  have,  Shakespeare  himself  gave  to  the  composition  and  perfecting 
of  his  Dramas.  Byron's  works  abound  in  passages  of  extraordinary  beauty  tfnd  sub- 
limity;  but  they  abound  also  in  blemishes  and  marks  of  haste  and  feebleness;  no  one 
of  his  poems,  taken  aa  a  whole,  can  be  accepted  as  a  finished  and  satisfying  work 
of  art. 

Character  as  a  Man.  —  Byron  has  so  identified  himself  with  his  works  that  the 
two  must  be  estimated  together ;  and  the  settled  Judgment  of  the  world  is  that  he  wai 
%  bad  man.  He  had  many  shining  and  some  noble  qualities ;  but  he  was  a  selfish 
libertine,  both  in  his  life  and  opinions,  and  he  deserves  the  neglect  towards  which  he 
is  slowly  but  surely  gravitating. 

Moore. 

Thomas  Moore,  1779-1852,  survived  most  of  the  writers 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  his  chief  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Although  he  lived 
till  1852,  he  is  associated  in  history  with  Byron,  Shelley, 
Southey,  and  the  men  of  their  time. 

Career. —  Moore  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  held  at  one  time  a  Government  position  in  Ber- 
muda, made  one  journey  through  the  United  States,  and  visited  the 
continent  twice.  The  grater  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  passed  in 
T^gltind. 
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Moore*!  talent  m  a  Teralfler  and  poet  was  rery  precocious.  When  only  fourteen,  lie 
published  iy  the  Anthologia  Ilibernica,  some  verses  which  are  not  without  merit,  and 
which  show  plainly  the  future  drift  of  his  genius.  Ills  first  really  important  publi- 
cation was  his  Translations  of  Anacroon,  in  1800.  These  have  been  both  warmly  ad- 
mired and  severely  criticized.  As  specimens  of  English  erotic  verso  they  are  un- 
doubtetlly  among  the  best  in  the  language,  but  are  far  from  satisfying  the  modem 
canons  of  translation.    They  are  not  literal. 

The  Anacrcon  was  followed  by  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  lato  "Thomas  Little/*  a 
pteudonym  employed  by  Moore  for  a  time  to  cover  a  collection  of  poems  even  more 
Anacreontic  than  Auacreon  himself. 

Id  1806  appeared  his  Kpistles,  Odea,  etc.,  which  were  no  less  licentious.  A  bitter 
review  by  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  caused  a  challenge  to  pan  between  him 
and  the  reviewer,  but  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  arrest  of  both  parties.  The  two 
■ubsequently  became  firm  (Hends. 

In  1812  there  appeared  the  Intercepted  Letters,  or  the  Two-Penny  Post-Bag.  This 
was  a  collection  of  satires  against  the  prince-regent  and  the  Government,  and  met 
with  immense  success. 

In  1813  Moore  published  the  first  instalment  of  his  Irish  Melodies,  although  the 
work  was  not  completed  untiU.834.  Lalla  Rookh  appeared  in  1817,  the  Fudge  Family 
In  Paris  (an  imitation  of  the  Two*Penny  Poet-Bag)  in  1818,  Loves  of  the  Angels  in 
1823.  These  are  Moore's  principal  poetical  works.  In  prose  he  produced,  among 
other  things,  the  Life  of  Byron  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan. 

Character  as  a  Poet, — Few  poets  have  been  more  successful  than  Moore,  and 
.  this  success  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  consistency  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
one  style  of  poetry.  lie  never  suffered  himself  to  be  tempted  by  ambition  into 
writing  on  grand  themes,  for  which  he .  felt  himself  unfitted.  Ilis  verses  are  the 
■moothest  and  softest  in  the  language,  and  never  rise  above  the  level  of  average 
■entlment.  Even  his  Irish  Melodies,  which  profess  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
people,  are  anything  but  true  folk-songs.  They  have  not  the  intensity  and  abrupt- 
neH  of  passion  characteristic  of  that  kind  of  verse.  Moore  is  always  graceful  in 
his  imagery,  but  never  sublime ;  emotional,  but  not  impassioned.  The  licentiousness 
which  disfigured  his  earlier  works  disappeared  in  the  later  ones.  Still,  even  at  his 
bMt,  Moore  is  not  a  grand  lyric  poet.    lie  is  merely  a  singer  of  sweet  verse. 

Shelley. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  1792-1822,  was  a  poet  of  great 
and  original  genius,  whose  career  was  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  Byron,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 

Career.  —  Shellejwas  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  English 
£imilies.  He  appears  to  have  displayed  his  poetic  genius  at  an  early 
age.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  and  hefore  ho  had  gone  to  college,  he 
published  two  unsuccessful  poems,  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne,  and  also 
assisted  Medwin  in  his  Ahasuerus.  While  at  Oxford  he  got  printed, 
in  London,  a  pamphlet  headed  A  Defence  of  Atheism.  It  was  in- 
tended, as  Shelley  afterwards  asserted,  merely  as  a  sort  of  dialectic 
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challenge,  probably  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Had  Shelley  been  content  with  merely  publishing  the  pam- 
phlet, the  matter  would  have  been  ignored.  But,  in  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, he  pressed  himself  so  conspicuously  and  so  persistently  upon 
the  attention  of  the  University  aufhoritiee,  that  they  were  forced  to 
expel  him  publicly,  as  an  atheist. 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  made  a  runaway  match  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  love  on  Shelley's  part.  Before  the  end  of  three  years  they  were 
separated.  Two  years  after  the  separation  (1816)  Mrs.  Shelley  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning.  The  children  by  the  marriage  were  re- 
tained by  her  father.  Shelley  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon, 
for  an  order  giving  him  the  custody.  This  the  Chancellor  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  Shelley  was  an  improper  person  to  have  the  guardian- 
ship. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Shelley  married  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Godwin,  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1818  he  left  England  never  to  see  it  again.  The  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Italy,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
he  was  very  intimate  with  Byron.  On  June  30, 1822,  he  was  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  a  sudden  squall  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia. 
His  body  was  washed  ashore,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Tuscan 
quarantine  law  then  prevailing,  was  burned  by  the  authorities.  The 
ashes  were  deposited  in  Rome. 

JPoetical  Character.  —  Shelley  Is,  of  all  English  poets,  pre-eminently  the  poet  of 
imaglDation  and  sensibility.  U'w  life  must  be  pronounced,  in  one  sense,  a  failure.  Hii 
physical  organization  was  so  delicate,  his  moral  and  poetical  sensibilities  were  so  acute, 
as  to  unfit  him  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  really  great  powers.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
at  the  present  day,  that  had  Shelley  liTed  to  outgrow  his  weakness,  and  to  cure  his 
vagaries  by  the  slow  but  certain  lessons  of  experience,  he  would  have  produced  some 
masterpiece.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  fi&ct  that  his  later  productions  show  such  a 
marked  improTement  upon  his  earlier  pieces.  Like  Kents,  with  whom  he  has  mors 
than  one  trait  in  common,  he  grew  better  and  better  with  age. 

Work*.  —  His  earliest  work  of  note,  Queen  Mab,  published  in  1813,  is  little  more 
than  a  treatise  in  defence  of  Atheism,  full  of  conceits,  and  offering  occasionally  fine 
passages.  Alastor,  publislied  only  three  years  later,  in  1816,  shows  already  an  im- 
mense improvement.  The  Cenci,  1819,  although  revolting  from  its  subject,  is  still 
butter  as  a  poem,  while  tlie  Prometheus  Unbound,  1821,  and  the  Adonais,  or  Elegy  on 
Keuts,  are  the  bt^st  of  his  larger  poems.  Many  of  his  mitiur  poems  appeared  posthu- 
mously. Conspicuously  among  them  are  The  Cloud,  and  Xlie  Sensitive  Plant,  so  Camil- 
iar  to  lovers  of  lyric  poetry. 

Shelley's  views  on  religion  and  society  seem  to  have  been  due  to  an  innate  spirit  of 
boyish  opposition,  united  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  empty  con voutionality 
that  reigned  in  England  Afty  years  ago.  His  mind  was  already  engaged  in  the  prooees 
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of  seir-pnrification  when  arrentcd  by  death.  Imperfect  m  he  remained,  ho  has  not  been 
excelled  by  any  English  poet  in  the  subtlety  and  burning  force  of  his  imagination 
and  in  exquisitely  chosen  diction. 

**The  strong  imagination  of  Shelley  made  him  an  idolater  in  his  own  despite.  Out 
of  the  most  indefinite  terms  of  a  hard,  cold,  dark,  metaphysical  system,  he  made  a 
gorgeous  Pantheon,  full  of  beautiful,  majestic,  life-like  forms.  He  turned  Atheism 
itself  into  a  mythology,  rich  with  visions  as  glorious  as  the  gods  that  live  in  the 
marble  of  Phidias,  or  the  Virgin  saints  that  smile  on  us  from  the  canvas  of  Murillo. 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty,  the  Principle  of  Good,  the  Principle  of  Evil,  when  he  treated  of 
them,  ceased  to  be  abstractions.  They  took  shape  and  color.  They  were  no  longer 
mere  words,  but  'intelligible  forms,'  'fair  humanities,  olijecta  of  love,  of  adoration,  or 
of  fear.*  As  there  can  be  no  stronger  aign  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  poetical  faculty 
than  that  tendency  which  was  so  common  among  the  writers  of  tHe  French  school,  to 
turn  images  into  abstractions, — Venus,  for  example,  into  LoTe,  Minerva  into  Wisdom, 
Mars  into  War,  and  Bacchus  into  festivity,  —  so  there  can  be  no  stronger  sign  of  a 
mind  truly  poetical  than  a  disposition  to  reverse  this  abstracting  process, and  to  make 
individuals  out  of  generalities.  Some  of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  theories  of 
Shelley  were  certainly  most  absurd  and  pernicious.  But  we  doubt  whether  any 
modem  poet  has  possessed  m  an  equal  degree  the  highest  qualities  of  the  great  ancient 
masters.  The  words  bard  and  inspiration,  which  seem  so  cold  and  affected  when  ap- 
plied to  other  modern  writers,  have  a  perfect  propriety  when  applied  to  him.  He  was 
not  an  author,  but  a  bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an  art  but  an  Inspira- 
tion. Had  ho  lived  to  the  tail  age  of  man,  he  might  not  improbably  have  given  to  the 
world  some  great  work  of  the  very  highest  rank  in  design  and  execution." — Mcuxtulay, 

Maby  Wollstoitbcraft  Shellet,  1798-1851,  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  William  Grodwin,  and  second  wife  of  Shellej,  was  herself  a 
writer  of  considerable  abilities. 

Mrs.  Shelley  is  chiefly  known  to  the  literary  world  by  her  edition  of  her  husband^s 
woriu,  to  which  she  has  prefixed  a  good  biographical  sketch,  and  also  by  her  novels, 
amonj  which  are  Frankenstein,  Talperga,  The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  etc 
They  belong  to  the  sensational  class.  Frankenstein,  otherwise  named  The  Modem 
Prometheus,  is  among  the  first  of  what  might  be  called  the  galtunic  novels,  i  e.  novels 
In  which  the  occult,  demoniacal  forces  of  nature  play  a  leading  part  Germany  Is  the 
birthplace  of  such  vagaries.  Fraukenstein  is  the  result  of  a  compact  between  the  ' 
anthoress,  Byron,  and  Shelley  himself,  that  each  should  write  a  romance  in  imitation 
of  the  German  school.  In  Mrs.  Siielley's  work,  the  hero  discovers  the  secret  of  life 
and  generation,  and  actually  succeeds  in  creating  a  man-monster,  who  is  the  agent 
of  numerous  horrid  performances.  Mrs.  Shelley's  Rambles  in  Germany,  etc,  form  a 
pleasing  account  of  her  travels  with  her  husband. 

Keats. 

John  Keats,  1796-1821,  was  a  poet  of  great  promise,  who  died  be- 
fore reaching  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers. 

Career, —  Kmits  was  a  native  of  Moorfields,  London.  lie  received  a  meagre  clas- 
sical education,  and  was  apprenticed  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  a  surgeon,  but  soon  aban- 
doned medicine  for  literature.  He  roa<le  the  acquaintanceship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  then 
editor  of  The  Examiner,  and  published  some  effusions  in  that  periodical.  In  1S17,  he 
paUJshad  a  volume  of  poems  dedicated  to  Hunt.    In  1818  appeared  Sndjmioo,  a  Po- 
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etical  RoDiancf.  This  work  wan  rfiriewed  with  unsparing  sererity  hy  Olfford,  in  th« 
Quarterly  Review,  and  many,  misled  by  the  allasiun  in  Byron's  Don  Juan  and  by  8hel- 
lify's  lines,  have  Bupi)os(>d  that  the  shock  thus  given  to  Kcats's  senaibilitles  was  the 
cau««  of  his  speedy  ileatli.  It  is  now  generally  b«lievod,  however,  that  Keata  would 
have  died  I'uily  in  any  case,  as  hiS' constitution  was  of  the  frailest. 

Other  f¥orkM,—\n  1820  he  published  a  second  volume,  containing  Lamia,  Tha 
£ve  uf  St.  AgiiM,  ilyp<'riun,  and  several  minor  pooms.  Keats's  merits  and  defects  as 
a  poet  are  now  gciieratlly  understood  and  acknowledged.  Endymion  baa  many  rich 
passages,  bat,  as  a  wh>>le,  is  weak.  Hyperion  and  The  Bve  of  St.  Agnes  display  im- 
mense progress,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that,  bad  the  author  been  per- 
mitted to  ripen  to  maturity,  he  would  have  added  another  to  the  list  of  great  English 
poets. .  As  it  is,  he  fails  Just  short  of  greatness. 

Of  Keats 's  minor  poems  the  most  admired  are  the  Lines  on  Chapman's  Homer,  The 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  The  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn.  Keats  is  distinguished  for  his  scnsn- 
ous  warmth,  the  play  of  his  imagery,  and  his  exquisite  ear  for  harmony. 

Kirke  White. 

Henry  Eirke  White,  1785-1806,  gave  in  very  early  life  evidence 
of  poetical  genius,  but  died  before  accomplishing  anything  of  perma- 
nent value. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  precocity.  Through  tbe 
Influence  of  friends  he  was  placed  at  Cambridge,  where  his  health  was  ruined  by  ex> 
CMsive  study,  and  he  sank  into  an  early  grave.  During  his  lifetime  he  had  published 
Mveral  poetical  pieces  in  local  magazines,  and  also  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  Clif- 
ton Grove.  This  was  criticized  by  the  London  Monthly  Review  in  what  the  poet*a 
friend  Southcy  called  "cruel  and  insulting"  terms,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  reviewer  exceeded  his  province.  After  White's  death  his  unpublished  pieces 
were  edited  by  Southey,  with  a  biog^phical  sketch,  under  the  title.  Remains  of  Henry 
Eirke  White.    His  Correspondence  has  also  l>een  published. 

White's  place  is  among  those  poets  who  attract  us  more  through  sympathy  with 
their  adverse  fate  than  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  productions.  His  poems  unques- 
tionably poesees  merit,  but  not  such  merit  as  entitles  the  poet  to  rank  in  the  first  or 
even  the  second  class.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  speculate  upon  what  White  might  have 
become,  had  his  faculties  had  a  fair  chance  to  develop  and  mature.  Judged  by  what 
be  actually  accomplished,  wo  must  admit  that  he  has  left  us  nothing  profonnd,  or 
even  intensely  passionate.  His  verses  are  rather  plaintive  and  agreeable  than  rigor- 
ous. The  best  known  of  them  are  *  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  To  an  Early  PrimroM, 
Bong  of  the  Consumptive,  Savoyard's  Return,  etc. 

Campbell.  ' 

Thomas  Campbell,  1777  - 1844,  has  an  honored  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  of  the  poetical  firmament.  His  poems 
are  not  so  considerable  in  amount  as  those  of  some  other 
writers.  But  there  is  an  excellence  and  finish  in  all  that 
he  did  write  that  secures  for  him  a  permanent  place  in 
letters. 
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Career. —  Campbell  was  bom  and  educated  in  Glasgow,  and  was  early 
difltinguishcd  for  hia  proficiency  in  classical  studicR.  His  first  publication. 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  at  once  gave  him  rank  as  a  poet  of  mark. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  the  continent,  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  and  commemorated  the  scene  in  the  brilli^t  poem  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  While  abroad,  he  wrote  two  other  of  his 
most  popuhir  lyrics,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  and  The  Exile  of  Erin. 
On  returning  to  Scotland,  he  wrote  Lochiel's  Warning ;  subsequently 
appeared  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic ;  The  Pil- 
grim of  Glencoe,  and  other  Poems. 

As  a  lyric  and  didactic  poet,  Campbell  has  few  superiors  in  English 
literature.    Several  of  his  poems  seem  absolutely  perfect. 

Ckmpbell  hu  written  Tolaraiaoiuly  in  proae  also.  Lectures  on  Poetry;  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  7  toIs.,  8ro ;  Life 
of  Mrs.  Siddobs;  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch;  Life  of  Shakespeare;  A  Puet*s  Resi- 
dence in  Algiers;  Letters  from  the  South.  He  edited  also,  for  a  time,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Magazine,  and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  His  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  the 
critical  remarks  in  his  Selections  from  the  Poets,  form  together  a  most  Taluable  body 
of  poetical  criticism  by  one  who  was  himself  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow.  '*  It  was  deep 
■now  when  he  reached  the  college-green;  the  students  were  drawn  np  in  parties, 
pelting  one  another:  the  poet  ran  into  the  ranks,  threw  several  balls  with  nnerrlng 
aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in  the  ball,  deliTered  a  speech  replete 
with  philosophy  and  eloquence.** — Alton  Cunniitgkam. 

Rogers. 

Samuel  Rogers,  1763-1855,  the  banker,  poet,  art  collector, 
and  giver  of  breakfasts,  is  as  well  known  by  his  Pleasures 
of  Memory  as  is  Campbell  hj  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Career. —  Rogers  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  inherited,  with  his 
younger  brother,  a  profitable  business,  from  the  active  management 
of  which  he  retired  when  little  more  than  thirty.  The  remaining 
sixty  years  of  his  protracted  life  were  passed  in  the  cultiyation  of 
letters,  the  arts,  and  society.  He  gathered  around  his  social  board  all 
that  was  gonial  and  distinguished  in  each  successive  generation.  Like 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  he  remained  a  bachelor.  Indeed,  there  is 
throughout  the  lives  of  both  a  striking  parallelism.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  Rogers  is  known  chiefly  by  his  original  works, 
Robinson  by  his  diary.  Rogers,  it  is  true,  published  a  volume  of  Re- 
collections, but  they  are  not  equal  in  continuity  and  fulness  to  Robin- 
Boa's  celebrated  journal. 
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Works, —  Rogers  eTinced  poetical  talents  while  still  Tery  young.  He  published  a 
series  of  eight  papers,  the  Scribbler,  in  the  Oeutleman's  Magaxine  for  1781.  In  1786 
appeared  Au  Ode  to  Superstition,  in  which  were  prefigured  the  poet's  peculiar  quali- 
ties. In  179*2  appeared  Tlie  Pleasures  of  Memory,  which  was  at  once  warmly  received 
by  critic  and  public.  Byron,  in  1S09,  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers, 
pronounced  it  and  i'ope's  Essay  on  Man  **  the  most  didactic  poems  in  our  language/* 
and,  in  1813,  dedicated  his  Giaour  to  Rogers.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Professor 
Wilson  were  also  among  the  conspicuous  admirers  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Jacqueline,  a  pastoral  talc,  was  published  with  Byron's  Lara,  in  1813.  Human  Life 
speared  in  1819.  Rogers's  chief  work,  however,  is  his  Italy,  published  1822-3.  Ap- 
pearing  anonymously,  it  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Southey. 

Hfrtitnate  of  his  Poetry, —  Rogers's  poetry  has  lost  in  f&Tor.  The  present 
generationidernHnds  something  stronger  and  deeper  than  easy  descriptions  and  com- 
monplace reflections.  Rogers  is  a  finished  Tersifler,  and  his  lines  betray  a  cultured 
mind.  Especially  in  his  Italy  does  he  show  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  liberality 
in  his  Judgments  of  what  might  have  been  distasteful  to  him  as  an  Englishman  and 
a  Protestant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  exercised  a  wholesome  influence, 
indirectly,  upon  the  development  of  English  literature,  by  widening  the  range  of 
its  sympathies  and  its  culture.  When  we  compare  him,  howerer,  with  his  really 
great  contemporaries,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shalloy,  Coleridge,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  was  lacking  in  real  poetic  Inspiration. 


Southey. 

Robert  Southey,  1774-1843,  was  another  of  the  great  lit- 
erary celebrities  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 
His  fame  and  fortunes  are  intimately  associated  with  those 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  He  was  not  equal  to  either 
of  them  in  genius,  but  he  had  abilities  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  methodical  and  unwearied  in  labor,  and  he  made  him- 
self, while  he  lived,  a  magnate  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Career.  —  S«uthey  was  educated  by  his  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  an  eccen- 
tric lady  who  had  a  passion  for  the  theatre.  At  a  very  early  age, 
Southey  became  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and 
the  great  body  of  English  dramatists.  Sent  to  Westminster  School,  he 
was  expelled  for  a  satire  on  corporal  punishment,  published  in  the 
school  paper.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and  embraced  enthusi- 
astically radical  and  Unitarian  doctrines.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
wrote  the  notorious  "  Wat  Tyler,"  which  was  not  published,  however, 
until  much  later,  and  then  surreptitiously.  At  the  University  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge.  His  aunt,  a  Tory,  turned  him  away 
on  account  of  his  religious  and  political  heresies.  He  formed,  with 
Coleridge,  the  plan  of  founding  a  ''pantiBocnu^''  in  Peonsylvaniay 
88  Z 
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already  referred  to,  but,  as  neither  of  them  had  any  monev,  the  plan 
wao  abandoned. 

In  1795,  Southcy,  who  had  just  married  Ml«8  Fricker,  joined  his 
nncle,  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  then  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  in  Portugal, 
and  remained  on  the  Peninsula  some  six  months.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literature. 

He  returned  to  England,  and,  after  essaying  the  study  of  the  law 
for  a  brief  period,  finally  settled  down  to  literary  occupation.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  1803  at  Greta  Hall,  not  far  from  Wordsworth, 
in  that  lovely  region  wliich  has  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
the  "lake  district "  of  England.  Here,  in  literary  labor  and  seclusion, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  once  entliusiastic  radical  and  Unitarian  now  became  the  staunch 
supporter  of  Church  and  State.  Southcy  was  sincere  and  unselfish, 
however,  in  his  conversion,  and  a  generous  friend  to  Coleridge,  and 
many  other  needy  poets  and  writers. 

Southey's  intercourse  with  Wordsworth  was  interrupted  only  by 
death.  In  1839  he  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Bowles,  also  a  writer. 
Soon  after  that,  his  mind  gave  way  under  the  strain  to  which  it  had 
been  put  by  protracted  literary  cares,  and  the  remaining  three  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  hopeless  imbecility. 

His  lAterary  Character.  —  Southey's  works  are  extremely  Tolarainoas,  both 
in  prose  and  rerse,  and  coTcr  a  wide  range  of  snVJccts.  Southcy  the  puet,  so  famous 
in  his  day,  and  ranked  with  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Coleridge,  is  now  compar- 
atirely  ignored.  His  extniTagance  and  want  of  naturalness  are  repugnant  to  the 
tastes  of  this  realistic  age.  His  poems  abound  in  beautiful  and  striking  paMages,  but 
are  laulty  in  conception  and  tedious  in  execution.  Some  of  his  prose  works,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  the  Life  of  Nelson  and  The  Life  of  Wesley,  will  always  rank  among 
English  prose  classics.  The  Doctor  Is  a  queer  book,  full  of  whimsicalities  and  bits  of 
wisdom,  but,  as  a  whole,  rather  tiresome.  No  one  of  Southey's  professedly  literary 
works,  however,  surpasses  in  interest  his  Correspondence.  Ilis  Wat  Tyler,  a  Jaco- 
binical effusion  of  Southey*s  Oxford  days,  was  published  in  1817,  surreptitiously,  after 
the  author  had  changed  his  Tiews :  it  created  much  excitement,  and  was  even  de- 
nounced in  Parliament. 

Wftrks,  —  The  list  of  his  principal  works  would  probably  embrace  the  following: 
in  verse,  Joan  of  Arc,  Thalaba,  The  Cid  (translated  ft-om  the  Spanish),  The  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Ooths ;  in  prose,  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
History  of  Brazil,  Essays,  Moral  and  Political.  The  Doctor,  Espriella's  Letters  from 
England  (a  pretended  translation  from  the  Spanish),  and  the  lives  of  Nelson,  Wesley, 
Kirke  White,  and  Cowper.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  long  pieces,  Southey  Is  the 
author  of  many  short  poems  and  sketches. 

Hi»  Jtank  as  a  Writrr.  —  In  his  life,  opinions,  and  writings,  Southey  is  a  type 
of  literary  Eni^and  during  and  after  the  Napoleonic  wan.    He  was  classified  with 
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Cioleridge  and  Wordsworth  by  the  Edinbargh  Rerlew,  ander  the  so-called  "  lake 
pottta."  The  epithet,  although  at  first  sight  appropriate,  —  the  trio  residing  in  the 
lake  district  and  aasociatiug  with  one  another  intimately  for  years, — is  substantially 
incorrect  and  unfortunate.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  English  history  any 
other  three  contemporaries  that  have  so  few  teatui'ee  in  common  and  who  hare  boi^ 
rowed  so  little  inspiration  one  from  the  other. 

**  An  English  worthy,  doing  his  duty  for  fifty  noble  years  of  labor,  day  by  day  stor- 
ing up  learning,  day  by  day  working  for  scant  wagoe,  most  charitable  out  of  his  small 
means,  bravely  faithful  to  the  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  refusing  to  turn  from  hia 
path  for  popular  praise  or  prince's  power ;  —  I  mean  Robert  Southey.  We  have  left  his 
old  political  landmarks  miles  and  miles  behind;  we  protest  against  his  dogmatism; 
nay,  we  begin  to  forget  it  and  his  politics;  but  I  hope  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten, 
for  it  is  sublime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  its  honor,  its  afiection  I  In  the  combat 
between  Time  and  Thalaba,  I  suspect  the  former  destroyer  has  conquered ;  Kehama'i 
curse  fHghtens  very  few  readers  now ;  but  Southey's  private  letters  are  worth  pilea 
of  epics,  and  are  sure  to  Inst  among  ra  as  long  as  kind  hearts  like  to  sympathize  with 
goodness  and  purity  and  love  and  upright  life."  — JTtackeraif. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Anne  Southey,  1787-1854,  better  known  as  Caro- 
line Bowles,  \a  favorably  known  as  a  writer  both  of  prose  and  verse, 

Mrs  Southey  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Bowlra.  She  was  married  to 
Robert  Southey  in  1839.  She  cultivated  authorship  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
contributing  chiefly  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Tlie  best  known  of  her  proee  writing! 
are  four  tales, — The  Toung  Qrey-Head,  The  Murder  Glen,  Walter  and  William,  and 
The  Evening  Walk.  Her  poems  also  are  very  popular,  such  as  Autumn  Flowers,  Soli- 
tary Hours,  etc. 

*'If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs.  Southey  (Caroline  Bowles)  is  the  Oowper  of  oar 
modern  poetesses.  She  has  much  of  that  great  writer's  humor,  fondness  for  rural 
life,  melancholy  pathos,  and  moral  satire.  She  has  also  Cowpor's  pre-eminently  Eng- 
lish manner  in  diction  and  thought."  —  Hartley  (Xkridgt, 

Coleridge. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772-1834,  was,  of  all  the  con- 
temporary writers,  the  man  most  endowed  by  nature  with 
genius.  But  the  fitful  and  irregular  character  of  his  mental 
action  prevented  his  accomplishing  any  great  and  completed 
work  commensurate  with  his  acknowledged  genius.  His 
poetic  fame  rests  on  two  poems,  both  of  singular,  almost  su- 
pernatural power ;  yet  one,  Christabel,  is  only  a  fragment, 
the  other.  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  more  nearly 
complete  in  itself,  is  only  a  part  of  an  incompleted  whole. 
The  like  is  true  of  his  prose  writings, — they  are,  at  the  best, 
only  spleudid  fragments. 
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Career. — Coleridge  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Christ  Hospital,  where 
he  gained  distinction  for  scholarship,  as  he  did  afterwards  when  a  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge.  But  being  disappointed  in  a  love-afiair  while  at 
the  University,  he  left  the  place  without  graduation,  and  enlisted  by 
stealth  in  the  army,  under  an  assumed  name.  A  scrap  of  Latin  which 
he  scribbled  on  the  stable-wall  of  the  barracks  betrayed  his  disguise, 
and  led  to  his  bei^g  released  from  his  false  position  and  restored  to  his 
friends. 

Soon  after,  in  1794,  he  became  intimate  with  Southey.  Both  of 
them  at  that  time  were  ardent  republicans,  and  admirers  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  Both  also  were  Unitarians  in  religion.  Needy,  restless, 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  young  poets  devised  a  scheme  of 
emigrating  with  some  friends  to  America,  and  there  founding  on  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  a  Utopian  republic,  or  Pantisocracy,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  should  be  a  community  of  goods.  Having 
no  money  to  carry  out  the  romantic  project,  Coleridge  b^an  writing 
for  the  Morning  Po^ ;  he  published  also  a  volume  of  poems,  and  gave 
lectures  at  Bristol,  on  moral  and  political  subjects.  He  and  Southey 
also  married  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker  of  Bristol.  Coleridge  at  this 
time  preached  occasionally  for  the  Unitarians  at  BristoL 

Through  the  liberality  of  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedgewood,  the  well- 
known  potters,  Coleridge  was  enabled  in  1798  to  go  to  Oermany,  where 
he  studied  with  great  diligence  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  On 
returning  to  England,  he  settled  at  Keswick,  in  the  Lake  District  of 
Westmoreland,  where  also  Southey  and  Wordsworth  resided.  Hence 
these  three  friends  have  been  called  the  Lake  Poets. 

A  few  years  later,  Coleridge  renounced  Unitarianism,  and  adopted 
the  creed  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  he  made  a  like  change  in  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  having  become  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Bepublicans. 

In  1808  Coleridge  lectured  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the 
Boyal  Institution,  London.  He  began  soon  after  a  periodical.  The 
Friend.  His  habits  of  living  being  irregular,  and  his  health  failing, 
he  fell  into  the  way  of  taking  opium,  which  added  greatly  to  his  other 
infirmities,  and  made  him  for  years  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  He  was 
rescued  from  this  condition,  however,  and  spent  his  declining  years  in 
the  hospitable  refuge  of  a  generous  physician.  Dr.  Gilman,  of  London. 

JBgHmaie  of  Btm, — The  uniTeraal  testimony  of  competent  Jadg^  is  that  Cole- 
ridge's natural  endowments  were  of  the  rery  highest  order.  Method  and  indxistry, 
•och  method  and  industry  as  mark  the  career  of  Tennyson,  of  Milton,  and  of  8hake> 
speare,  would  have  made  him  the  equal,  possibly  the  superior,  of  any  of  these  groat 
men.    Eren  from  the  desultory  and  fitful  efllorts  of  his  genius  which  remain,  he  must 
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be  regarded  as  onA  of  the  great  men  of  all  time.  Uia  powers  as  a  conTersatlonUt,  or 
rather  aa  a  talker,  fur  he  did  nut  cunvene,  have  prubably  never  bi'cu  equalled;  and 
hod  there  been  a  Boswell  to  gather  up  all  thu^e  brilliant  sayiuj^ii  \t  iiich  fell  from  his 
lips,  the  record  would  have  beuu  of  inestimable  value.  Much  ol  lu^i  conversation  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Table-Talk,  published  after  his  decease.  But  we  have  no  soch 
minute  report  as  that  which  Boswell  gave  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Works.  —  Coleridge's  works  are  chiefly  the  following:  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  Christabel;  Genevieve;  Remorse,  a  Tragedy;  Aids  to  Reflection;  Lectures 
on  Shakespeare ;  Constitution  of  Church  and  State ;  The  Statesman's  Manual ;  Con- 
fessions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  Theory  of  Life ;  Essays  on  his  Own  Times;  The  Friend, 
several  volumes ;  Lay  Sermons ;  Table-Talk ;  Biographia  Literaria ;  Literary  Remains. 

**Thi8  illustrious  man,  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and 
most  comprehensive,  in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet  existed  among  men.*' — De  Quinctg. 

"  Ilis  mind  coutains  an  astonishing  map  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  while,  in  his 
power  and  manner  of  puttiug  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  genius  than  any  mortal  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expect  to  see." — John  Foater. 

**I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  his  first  conversation  made  upon  me.  It  struck  ms 
as  something  not  only  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  as  an  intellectual  ex- 
hibition altogether  matchless.  The  pcurty  was  unusually  large,  but  the  presence  of 
Coleridge  concentrated  all  attention  towards  himself.  The  viands  were  unusually  costly, 
and  the  banquet  was  at  once  rich  and  varied ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  dish  like 
Coleridge's  conversation  to  feed  upon — and  no  information  so  varied  as  his  own.  The 
orator  rolled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  chair,  and  gave  the  most  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence to  his  speech, — and  how  fraught  with  acuteness  and  originality  was  that 
speech,  and  in  what  copious  periods  did  it  flow  I  The  auditors  seemed  to  be  rapt  in 
wonder  and  delight,  as  one  observation  more  profound,  or  clothed  in  more  forcible 
language  than  another,  fell  from  his  tongue.  For  nearly  two  hours  he  spoke  with 
unhesitating  and  uninterrupted  fluency.  ...  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  exercise  the 
powers  of  «  second  Boswell,  to  record  the  wisdom  and  the  eloquence  which  had  that 
evening  flowed  from  the  orator's  lips.  It  haunted  me  as  I  retired  to  rest.  It  drove 
away  slumber."  — Dibdin, 

Hartley  Coleridge,  1796-1849,  eldest  son  of  the  poet  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, waj3  himself  also  a  poet  of  high  exceUence. 

He  lived  in  seclusion  at  Grasmere,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  a  precocious  child,  giving  utterance  in  early  youth  to  thoughts  and  expressions 
entirely  beyond  his  years.  lie  was  physically  deformed,  and  in  his  mental  organisa- 
tion there  was  something  irregular ;  in  disposition  also  he  was  wayward.  He  achieved 
distinction  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  but  forfeited  it  by  habits  of  in- 
temperance. Ilia  conversational  powers  are  said  to  have  been  great,  and  the  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  grotesquencss  of  his  personal  appearance  and  the  dreamy 
oddity  of  his  mnnners.  **  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  adequate  Idea  of  his  oddity ; 
for  he  is  the  oddest  of  all  God's  creations,  and  he  grows  quainter  every  day." — Southqf, 

WorJca.  —  lie  wrote  a  good  deal  for  Blackwood.  His  separate  publications  are : 
Poems ;  Biographia  Borealis,  or  Lives  of  Distinguished  Northmen ;  Worthies  of  York- 
shire smd  Lancashire ;  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell ;  Essays  and  Marginalia  (edited  by 
Derwent  C). 

**  Though  we  do  not  rank  Hartley  Coleridge  with  the  greatest  poets,  the  most  pn^ 
f6nnd  thinkers,  or  the  most  brilliant  essayists,  yet  we  know  of  no  single  man  who  has 
88  ♦ 
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left,  as  bis  legacy  to  the  world,  at  once  poemi  >o  graccfiil,  tboaght*  so  Just,  and  easayB 
■o  delectable."  —Frater't  Alayajdne, 

Rlt.  Dkrwent  Colxridoe,  1800  — -,  another  son  of  the  poet  Samael  Taylor  C,  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 
Works :  The  Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church  ;  Notes  on  English  DiTines ; 
Lay  Sermons.    Htt  idited  also  S.  T.  Coleridge's  Poems  and  Dramatic  Works. 

WiLUJiM  IIabt  Coliridos,  1790-1850,  supposed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  poet  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Bishop  of  Barbadocs  in  1841.  He  publi8he<f 
Address  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  Charges  dQlivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  the  Barbadoes ;  Sermons,  etc. 

niNRT  Nelsoit  Colekidok,  1800-1843,  nephew,  and  literary  executor,  of  the  poet  S. 
T.  C,  was  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
ftCMmpanied  his  uncle,  William  H.  C,  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  on  his  Toyage  to  the  W. 
Indies.  He  wrote :  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Great  Classic  Poets.  He  also  contributed  to  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 
Bat  his  chief  literary  labor  consisted  in  collecting  and  editing  the  rarious  literary  re* 
mains  of  his  uncle,  the  great  poet.  These  were:  Literary  Remains,  4  vols. ;  Confes- 
sions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  The  Friend,  3  toIs.  ;  Constitution  of  Church  and  State ; 
Biographia  Literaria.  The  editing  of  the  work  last  named  was  begun  by  him  and 
flniihed  by  his  widow,  Sarah,  who  was  his  cousin,  and  a  daughter  of  the  poet. 

Bakab  HmT  CoiKftinoi,  1803-1862,  daughter  of  the  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  wife  of 
his  nephew,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  wroto  Pretty  Lessons  for  Good  Children ;  Phantasmton, 
a  tale ;  and  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  The  Albipones  of  Paraguay.  Her  chief 
merit,  however,  was  in  the  aid  she  gave  in  editing  the  literary  remains  of  her  illus- 
trious &ther. 

8u  JOHH  Tatlor  CoLXunox,  1790 ^  also  a  nephew  of  the  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge, 

and  a  man  of  great  distinction  in  the  legal  profession,  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  1835,  and  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1868.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Blackstone,  with  notes. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Joanna  Baillie,  1764-1851,  was  a  dramatist  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, contemporary  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Jefirey,  Southey,  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and 
was  eminent  even  among  those  great  names. 

She  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  but  spent  most  of  her  life  and 
achieved  her  principal  literary  successes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

Her  dramas  were  published  under  the  title  of  Plays  on  the  Passions,  her  plan  being 
to  make  each  passion  the  subject  of  two  plays,  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Besides  theeo 
•he  published  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Dramas ;  The  Family  Legend,  a  Tragedy ; 
Poetic  Miscellanies;  Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters;  and  A  View  of  the 
Q«o«nl  TttaoT  of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  Nature  and  IMgni^  of  Jem  Chriat. 
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Her  chief  works  were  those  flrst  named,  Pla.vn  on  the  Passions.  "  A  noble  moon- 
ment  of  the  powerful  mind  and  the  pure  and  elovated  imagination  of  its  author.'* — 
Edinburgh  Rede  to. 

The  Family  Legend  was  acted  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London  with  great  succeM. 
On  the  occasion  of  its  performance  in  Edinburgh,  Scott  wrote:  *' We  wept  till  our 
hearts  were  sore,  and  applauded  till  our  hands  were  blistered.**  Her  dramas,  how- 
ever, are  rather  intended  for  reading  than  for  representation.  She  herself  did  not 
frequent  the  theatre,  and  was  not  familiar  with  its  arrangements.  As  reading  plays, 
they  are  accepted  by  the  highest  critical  authorities  as  among  the  grandest  works  of 
the  poetical  art. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  1794-1835,  was,  during 
her  life,  a  leading  favorite,  her  poems  being  read,  admired, 
and  quoted  by  almost  everybody,  and  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions. 

Career.  —  Mrs.  Hemans  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Browne,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  She  began  writing  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  a  volume  of  her  poems,  Early  Blossoms,  was  published 
before  she  had  reached  fifteen.  She  was  at  that  time  singularly  beau- 
tifiil  in  appearance  and  attractive  in  manners. 

She  was  married  at  eighteen  to  Captain  Hemans,  of  the  British  army. 
The  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and,  after  living  together  for  six  years, 
they  separated.  Captain  Hemans  went  to  Italy  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  remained  there;  Mrs.  Hemans  remained  at  home  to  rear  and 
educate  the  five  sons  who  were  the  fruits  of  their  ill-assorted  marriage. 
It  redounds  to  her  honor  certainly  that  these  domestic  infelicities  found 
no  voice  in  her  song.  She  bore  her  griefe  in  dignified  silence,  and  did 
not,  like  Byron,  coin  her  heart-pangs  into  marketable  verse. 

Mrs.  Hemans  resided  for  some  years  with  her  sister  and  mother,  and,  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  spent  the  close  of  life  at  Ihiblin,  where  her  brother,  M%)or  Browne,  re> 
sided.  She  risited  at  different  times  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  other  literary 
celelirities,  and  was  a  general  favorite  with  them  all. 

VTorUs, —  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  no  long  poems,  but  a  large  number  of  occasional 
piecf>4,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  wan  an  almost  universal  favorite,  both  in  England 
and  America.  Even  Sir  Archibald  Alison  speaks  of  heras  a  rival  to  Coleridge!  But 
her  n^putatiun  has  lieen  steadily  on  the  wane  for  the  lost  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
truth  is,  she  wrote  pleasing  things  with  infinite  prettiness,  hut  she  had  no  true  crea- 
tive genius. 

**  Tt  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not  indicate  the  very  high- 
est or  must  commanding  genius ;  but  It  embraces  a  great  deal  of  that  which  gives  the 
very  best  poetry  its  chief  power  of  pleasing;  and  would  strike  us,  perhaps,  as  more 
impassioned  and  exalted,  if  It  were  not  regulated  and  harmonised  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful taste.  It  is  infinitely  iweet,  elegant,  and  tender, —  touching,  perhaps,  and  con- 
templative, rather  than  vehemeat  and  overpowering;  and  not  only  finished  through- 
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oat  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  even  serenity  of  execution,  but  informed  with  a 
parity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and 
piety,  which  most  satisfy  those  who  are  most  afraid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations 
of  poetry.  The  diction  is  always  beautiful,  harmonlons,  and  free ;  and  the  themes, 
though  of  infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  originality,  and  Judgment 
which  marks  the  master-hand.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  sny  that  she  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our  lit- 
erature has  yet  to  boast  of." — Lord  Jeffrey. 

Mrs.  Anne  Gbant,  1755-1838,  generally  known  as  "Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggon/'  was  a  writer  of  some  note. 

Mn.  Grant  was  the  daughter  of  Ihincaa  McViear,  of  the  British  army,  and  was  a 
natlTe  of  Glasgow.  In  1758,  her  father  having  been  ordered  to  America,  she  followed 
with  her  mother,  and  spent  some  years  in  Albany.  There,  at  the  age  of  eight,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  '*  Madame  Schuyler,*'  whom  she  has  commemorated  in  om 
of  her  works.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  returned  with  her  parents  to  Scotland,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-foar  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  of  Laggan.  From 
Laggan  she  removed  in  1810  to  Edinburgh,  at  which  latter  place  she  remained  till  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  highly  esteemed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bishop  Porteus,  Sir  Walter 
Tarquhar,  and  others,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  established  celebrities  of 
Xdinburgh.  The  following  are  her  principal  works:  The  Highlanders  and  Other 
Poems:  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  a  Poem ;  Essays  on  the  ifuperstitions  of  the 
Highlanders;  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady  (Mrs.  Schuyler);  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains (being  her  correspondence  with  her  friends). 

**Her  writings,  deservedly  popular  in  her  own  country,  derive  their  success  IVom 
the  happy  manner  in  which,  addressing  themselves  to  the  national  pride  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  they  breathe  a  spirit  at  once  of  patriotism  and  of  that  candor  which  ren- 
ders patriotism  nnselfish  and  liberal."  —  A'r  WaUer  SooU, 

**  Her  poetry  is  really  not  very  good :  and  the  most  tedious,  and  certainly  the  least 
poetical,  volume  which  she  has  produced,  is  that  which  contains  her  verses.  The 
longest  piece— which  she  has  entitled  The  Highlanders  —  is  heavy  and  uninterest- 
ing; and  there  is  a  want  of  compression  and  finish — a  sort  of  loose,  rambling,  and 
indigested  air— in  most  of  the  others.  Yet  the  whole  collection  is  enlivened  with 
the  sparklings  of  a  prolific  fancy,  and  dispUys  great  comnuuid  of  language  and  fiscility 
of  versification.*'  —  Jejrqf. 

Elizabeth  Landon. 

Letitla  Elizabeth  Landon,  afterwards  Mrs.  Maclean,  and  gen- 
erally known  as  L.  E.  L.,  1802-1838,  was  one  of  the  literary  celebri- 
ties in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

She  was  a  native  of  London,  and  diinghtcr  of  Dr.  Landon,  Dnan  of  Exeter.  She 
began  writing  poetry  at  an  early  age,  and  becnmo  a  stated  contributor  to  the  London 
Literary  Gazette.  In  \^\  she  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Maclean.  Governor  of  Capo 
Coast  Castle,  and  Hailed  for  her  new  home.  There,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  she 
died  firom  an  accidental  overdose  of  prussic  acid,  —an  article  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  for  hysteric  affections. 

Miss  Landon  had  attained  a  high  reputation,  especially  by  her  poetry,  and  wm  at 
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the  time  of  her  death  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  literary  world.  She  was  nndonbt- 
edlya  woman  of  genius,  and  had  she  liv(N],  she  might  have  achieved  substantial  and 
permanent  greatness.  But  her  works,  ^ben  rend  at  the  disbince  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  from  the  time  of  their  composition,  and  apart  from  the  romantic  circumstances 
of  her  lire,  do  not  confirm  the  Judgment  of  her  contemporaries; 

Works, — The  following  list  embraces  most  of  her  poems:  Adelaide,  a  small  Ro> 
mance ;  To  Be,  and  other  Poems ;  The  ImproTisatrice.  and  other  Poems ;  The  Troub*> 
dour  ;  a  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Historic  Sketches;  The  Golden  Violet,  and  other 
Poems;  The  Venetian  Bracelet;  The  Lost  Pleiad;  A  Uistury  of  the  Lyre,  etc.  8h« 
wrote  also  several  novels,  Ethel  Churchill,  Francisco  Carrara,  The  Tow  of  the  Pea- 
cock, Romance  and  Reality,  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,  Duty  and  Imagination, 
etc.  Her  poetical  works  have  been  collected  in  4  vols.,  8vo.  After  her  death,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  her  works  appeared  posthumously,  besides  The  Zenana,  and  other 
Poems,  with  a  Memoir  by  Em^na  Robert,  and  Life  and  Literary  Remains,  2  vo1s.,8to^ 
by  Laman  Blanchard. 

**Her  deficiency  alike  in  Judgment  and  taste  made  her  way  ward  and  capricions,  and 
her  efforts  seemed  frequently  impulsive.  Hence  she  gave  to  the  public  a  great  deal 
too  much,  —  a  large  part  of  her  writings  being  destitute  of  that  elaboration,  care,  and 
finish  essentially  necessary  to  the  fine  arts,  even  when  in  combination  with  the  highest 
genius,  to  secure  permanent  success;  fur  the  finest  poetry  is  that  which  is  snggea- 
tive,  —  the  result  as  much  of  what  has  been  studiously  withheld  as  of  what  has  been 
elaborately  Kiven.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that  L.  E.  L.  had  opened  her  eyes 
to  these  her  defects, and  was  rapidly  overcoming  them;  for  her  very  last  things— 
those  published  in  her  Remains  by  Laman  Blanchard  —  are  incomparably  her  best, 
whether  we  regard  vigorous  conception,  concentration  of  ideas,  or  Judicious  selection 
of  subject.  Her  faults  originated  in  an  enthusiastic  temperament  and  an  effloreitoent 
fancy,  and  showed  themselves,  as  might  have  been  ex[>ected,  in  an  uncurbed  prodi- 
gality of  glittering  imagery,  —  her  muse,  untamed  and  nn tutored,  erer  darting  in 
dalliance  from  one  object  to  another,  like  the  talismanlc  bird  in  the  Arabian  story.'* 

Crabbe. 

Gteorge  Crabbe,  1754-1832,  is  the  poet  of  the  poor  and 
the  lowly.  Though  not  so  much  read  as  he  once  was,  ho 
still  holds  his  place  as  a  favorite  with  the  public. 

Career.  — Crabbe  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances,  and  in  working 
his  way  upward  encountered  many  hardships.  He  was  first  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon,  but  disliking  the  business,  and  having  an  inward 
yearning  for  literary  life,  he  left  his  lowly  home  in  the  country,  and 
set  out,  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket,  for  London.  Then  he  made 
sundry  attempts  to  gain  literary  employment,  but,  like  most  needy  ad- 
venturers in  such  circumstances,  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  was 
almost  in  despair,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  he  applied  to  Edmund  Burke. 
Bur]i«  listened  to  his  story,  and  being  satisfied  that  his  abilities  were 
of  a  high  order,  gave  him  prompt  and  effective  support. 

By  the  advice  of  Burke,  Crabbe  prepared  himself  for  holy  orders  and 
entered  the  ministry.    He  also  became  acquainted  with  the  distiiH 
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gaished  men  who  formed  Burke's  circle  of  friendn,  Thurlow,  Fox,  Rey- 
noldf^  Johnson,  and  others.  By  these  means,  he  obtained  ecclesias- 
tical patronage,  and  a  recognition  of  his  literary  merits.  The  Library, 
which  first  appeared,  was  favorably  received,  and  brought  him  sub- 
stantial returns.  After  several  changes  in  his  clerical  position,  he 
finally  settled  down  in  a  pleasant  country  parish  in  Wiltshire. 

Works, — Tlie  first  poem  that  obtained  a  marked  saccess  was  The  Tillage.  It  con- 
tained vivid  deacriptionaof  «ceneii  among  the  poor,  such  as  he  himself  had  been  familiar 
with,  and  it  was  instantly  and  thoroughly  popular.  After  that,  whatever  he  produced 
was  in  demand,  llis  other  poems  are :  The  Parish  Register,  The  Borough,  Tales  in 
Terse,  and  Tales  of  the  Uall.  On  bringing  out  the  one  la»t  named,  Murray  the  pul>- 
lisher  gave  him  for  it,  and  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  former  copyrights,  the  sum 
of  £;MK)0.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  naturally  a  cheerfnl  disposition,  and  the  close  of  his  life 
was  calm  and  peaceful. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  descriptions, 
•nd  his  partiality  for  subjects  which  are  in  themselves  dull  and  even  forbidding.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  poet  of  great  power  and  even,  at  times,  of  tenderness,  but  his 
pathos  is  usually  linked  to  something  coarse  and  hamiliatiug.  The  reader  is  affected, 
Imt  he  li  not  drawn  to  road  a  second  time. 

Heber. 

Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.,  1783-1826,  is  justly  celebrated 
for  his  noble  work  as  a  missionary  Bishop  in  India,  and  for 
his  missionary  hymn,  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains." 

Career.  — Heber  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  classical  scholarship,  and  for  the  elegance  of  his  English  style. 
His  learning,  acoomplu*hmcnts,  and  genius  would  have  insured  him 
high  preferment  in  the  church,  had  he  remained  at  home.  In  accept- 
ing the  Bishopric  at  Calcutta,  he  was  influenced  by  the  true  self-deny- 
ing spirit  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with 
the  greatest  zeal.    He  died  in  India,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three. 

Works,  —  The  following  are  his  principal  works :  Palestine,  a  Poem,  which  gaintnl 
a  prise  at  Oxford,  while  the  author  was  a  student  there ;  Europe,  Lines  on  the 
Present  War,  18U9 ;  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service ;  A  Journey  through 
India,  2  vols.,  4to:  Sermons,  several  volumes.  Bishop  Heber  was  one  of  the  moat  ac- 
complished and  scholarly  divines  ttiat  the  Church  of  England  has  produced  In  modern 
times.  His  one  Misiilonary  Hymn,  however,  will  survive  all  elae  that  he  wrote  or  did, 
and  will  carry  his  memory  to  the  latest  generation. 

"  Fine  as  some  of  thene  (Oxford)  prise  poems  have  nnqneflrtlonably  been,  more  eape- 
dally  Porteas's  Death,  Qlynn's  Day  of  Judgment,  Grant's  Restoration  of  J>arning,and 
Wraugham's  Holy  Land,  still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hnber  has  been  etioalled  either 
liy  sny  preceding  or  succee^ling  competitor.  It  is  admirably  sustained  thronghont; 
and  indeed  th«  pasHages  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  to  the  icanes  on 
Oalvary,  ysm  liom  the  magniUceiit  almost  into  tha  aablime.**—  Motr, 
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**  Th6M  Hjmni  hare  b«en  by  Us  the  most  popular  of  hii  prodactloni,  and  diverradly 
■o ;  for  in  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  in  cimple  pathoa,  and  in  eloqaent  eamest- 
DCM,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  auperior  to  them  in  the  rang^  of  lyrio 
poetry.  They  have  the  home-truth  of  Watta.  but  rank  much  higher  as  literary  com- 
positions than  the  Moral  and  Divine  &ang«  of  that  great  benefactor  of  youth ;  and  all 
the  devotion  of  Wesley  or  Keble,  without  their  lanfpiage  and  diffuse  verbosity.  Ileber 
always  writes  like  a  ChriHtian  scholar,  and  never  finds  it  necessary  to  lower  his  tona 
on  account  of  his  sul^ect."  —  Moir. 

**ThiB  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of.  He  surveys  everything  with 
the  vigilance  and  delight  of  a  cultivated  and  most  active  intellect, — with  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  naturalist,  —  the  feelings  and  Judgment  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman and  scholar, —  the  sympathies  of  a  most  humane  and  generous  man, — and  the 
piety,  charity,  and  humility  of  a  Christian.  Independently  of  its  moral  attraction,  wa 
are  induced  to  think  it,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instnictiire  and  important  publication 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  on  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  our  Indian 
Empire.''  —  Lord  Jtffrty. 

Hogg. 
James  Hogg,  1770-1835,  is  known  as  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd." 

Hogg  was  born  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick  River  in  Selkirkshire,  Scot- 
land. The  only  regular  education  that  the  young  poet  received  was  six  months* 
echooling  before  he  was  eight  years  old.  Ills  early  life  he  passed  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Laidlaw.  Some  of  his  poems  happening  to  fall  int6  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  attracted  that  author's  attention.  One  of  his  songs,  Donald  McDonald, 
was  set  to  music  and  was  widely  spread.  He  also  contributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Border  Minstrelsy. 

In  1813  Hogg  published  his  most  celebrated  work.  The  Queen's  Wake,  a  collection 
of  seventeen  ballads,  and  subsequently  a  number  of  scattered  pieces.  He  also  wrote 
several  stories  in  prose,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Brownie  of  Bodstock,  and  he 
projected  a  series  of  Altrive  peasant  tales,  only  one  volume  of  which  was  published. 

Like  Bums,  Hogg  was  at  one  time  the  Hon  of  Scotch  society.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  rustic  retirement.  Hogg's  poetry  has  received  its  fUlI  measure  of 
praise,  and  although  no  longer  the  fashion  is  still  much  read  and  enjoyed.  The  poems 
are  by  no  means  equal  in  execution,  but  those  that  are  good  are  yery  good  —  the 
sparkling  emanations  of  a  pure  poetic  fancy. 

Bloomfield. 

Robert  Bloomfield,  1766-1823,  an  unlettered  shoemaker,  while 
working  in  a  garret  with  six  or  seven  others,  composed  a  poem.  The 
Farmer's  Boy,  which  set  all  England  ablaze,  and  made  its  author,  for 
the  time,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 

In  three  years,  twenty-«ix  thousand  copies  of  The  Farmer's  Boy  were  sold, — an  enor- 
mous sale  for  those  dnys,— and  the  book  was  reprinted  on  the  continent,  besides 
being  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  The  whole  of  this  poem  was  com- 
posed in  the  author's  head  and  completed,  before  a  line  of  it  was  written.  He  could 
at  first  find  no  publisher  for  it,  but  succeeded  at  length  through  the  patronage  of 
Oapel  Lofft,  a  man  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  letters,  who  saw  the  merits  of  the  work. 
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Reliered  from  the  nccetsltiet  of  mannal  labor,  Bloom  field  deroted  himself  to  author- 
ship, and  produced  sereral  other  works,  but  none  equal  to  his  first.  Among  them 
Rural  Tales,  Ballads  aud  Songs;  Good  Tidings,  or  Nows  from  the  Farm;  Wild  Flow- 
ers; Banks  of  the  Wye;  May- Day  with  the  Muses. 

The  verdict  of  the  critics  as  to  the  merits  of  The  Farmer's  Boy  has  been  almoet 
unanimous.  Of  our  uneducated  poets,  who  hare  risen  to  fame,  he  stands  next  prob- 
ably to  Burns,  though  certainly  at  a  long  distance  below  Bums.  **Iu  true  pastoral 
imagery  and  simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  production  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  it  since  the  days  of  Theocritus.*'—  Dr.  Nathan  Drak:  "  The  Farmer's  Boy  is 
by  far  the  best  written,  as  to  style  and  composition,  of  any  of  the  works  of  our  un- 
educated poets.  The  melody  of  the  versification  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful."  — 
Blackwood. 

Bloomfield  is  not  much  read  now.  The  quiet  scenes  of  country  life  which  be  de- 
scribes are  too  tame  to  suit  the  present  taste.  Besides,  the  universal  and  romantio 
circumstances  attending  his  introduction  to  the  literary  world  led  naturally,  for  a 
time,  to  an  exaggerated  estimate.  His  work  was  compared,  not  with  the  great  works 
of  all  time,  but  with  what  might  be  expected  from  a  poor,  uneducated  laborer, 
working  in  bis  garret  in  the  daily  toil  and  struggle  for  bread. 

Pollok. 

BoBEBT  Pollok,  1799-1827,  acquired  for  a  time  a  prodigioos  repu- 
tation by  his  poem,  The  Course  of  Time. 

Pollok  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  about  entering  the  ministry  when  cut  down  by  disease,  brought  on  by  exct:ssive 
study.  Pollok  is  the  author  of  three  stories,  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Tales 
of  the  Covenanters,  now  but  little  read,  and  of  The  Course  of  Time,  a  poem  which  has 
been  widely  spread  throughout  Scotland  and  America. 

The  Cour»e  of  lime,^  This  poem  was  at  one  time  a  great  favorite,  and  is  still 
read  and  admired  by  many.  The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  it  has  many  good 
and  even  brUliant  passages,  but  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  weak  in  conception,  and  weak 
in  execution.  It  is  the  work  of  an  immature  mind.  In  passing  Judgment  upon  The 
Course  of  Time,  however,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  its  author  died  too  young  to 
reach  maturity^  For  one  of  his  age  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  production,  leaving 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  deep  regret  that  Pollok  could  not  have  attained  to  ftiU 
development. 

John  Finlay,  1782-1810,  a  poet  of  Bome  note,  was  bom  in  Glaa- 
.gow,  and  studied  at  the  University  there. 

Finlay  died  young.  He  wrote  Wallace,  or  the  Tale  of  Ellerslle ;  Scottish  Historical 
and  Uomantic  Ballads;  Life  of  Cervantes.  **His  chief  poem,  Wallace,  which  was 
written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  is  doubtless  an  imperfect  composition ;  but  it  displays 
ft  wonderful  power  of  versification,  and  contains  many  splendid  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  It  possesses  both  the  merits  and  defects  which  we  look  for  in  the  early 
compositions  of  true  genius.  The  collection  of  Historical  and  Romantio  Ballads 
entitles  Finlay  to  a  place  among  Scottish  antiquaries,  and  to  follow  those  of  Waltei 
Bcott  and  Robert  Jamieson." —  Blackwood. 

JniMXAB  Houn  Wtwwa,  1702-1886,  wh  %  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    H« 
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WM  bom  at  Wobum,  Bedfordshire.  After  teaching  school  for  sereral  yearn,  he  be- 
came librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  continued  in  that  ponition  till  hi«  death. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  poetry  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Ue  published 
Aoniau  Hours  and  Other  Poems ;  Julian  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Stamboul ;  The 
Works  of  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  translated  into  English  verse,  with  a  criticaU  and 
historical  essay  on  Spanish  poetry ;  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  translation  from  the  Italiun 
of  Tasso  in  Spenserian  stansa.  "The  best  scholar  among  a*  the  Quakers  is  Friend 
VTiffln,  a  capital  translator,  Sir  Walter  tells  me,  o'  poets  wi'  foreign  tongues,  sic  as 
TawBO,  and  wi'  an  original  vein,  too,  sir,  which  has  produced,  as  I  opine,  some  verra 
pure  ore." — The  EUrick  Shepherd  in  Iiocte$  AnUfro*. 

WiLUAM  SOTHEBT,  1757-1833,  was  a  native  of  London.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow; 
entered  the  royal  army,  but  resigned  in  17^0.  Sutheby  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
and  general  culture,  genial  in  his  manners,  and  possessed  of  ample  means  to  gratify 
his  hospitable  tastes. 

Sotheby's  talent  might  be  called  imitative  rather  than  original.  Not  that  h«  wm 
ever  guilty  of  literary  theft,  but  that  he  succeeded  better  iu  his  translations  than  in 
bis  original  pieces.  The  latter  are  numerous  and  smoothly  written.  He  published  a 
volume  of  poetry  descriptive  of  a  tour  through  Wales,  The  Battle  xjf  the  Nile,  Cuxco, 
Julian  and  Agnes,  Constance  of  Castile,  Five  Tragedies,  and  one  or  two  other  poetical 
works  or  dramatic  works,  which  wore  well  received  on  the  occasion  of  their  appear* 
ance,  but  which  are  now  little  read. 

Sotheby's  translations  are  still  in  favor.  Tliey  comprise  Wieland's  Oberon  (much 
praised  by  the  author),  Virgil's  Oeorgics,  Specimens  fh)m  Homer,  and  afterwards  ths 
entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Ho  also  published  Virgil's  Georgics  in  a  six-language  edi- 
tion, namely,  in  the  original,  and  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  English 
translations.  Sotheby  is  a  careful  translator,  adhering  closely  to  the  original,  but 
occasionally  becoming  stifT.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  English  Ian- 
guage  has  in  the  main  any  better  rendering^  of  such  originals  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Wieland  than  those  contributed  by  Sotheby. 

Bowles. 

Rev.  Wflliam  Lisle  Bowles,  1762-1850,  published  in  1793  a 
Bmall  volume  of  Sonnets,  only  fourteen  in  number,  which,  besides  being 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves,  had  the  honor  of  contributing 
materially  to  mould  the  poetry  of  the  three  great  masters,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wordswortli. 

Coleridge,  whose  first  poetic  impulses  were  in  a  false  direction,  acknowledged  him- 
self to  have  been  withdrawn  from  his  errors  by  his  admiration  for  the  tender  and 
manly  beauty  of  these  poems.  Southey  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  same 
source.  "We  have  ourselves  heard  from  Wordsworth's  own  lips,  that  he  got  posses- 
sion of  the  same  Sonnets  one  morning  when  he  wus  setting  out  with  some  friends  on 
a  pedestrian  tour  from  London ;  and  that  so  captivated  waahe  with  their  beauty  that 
he  retreated  into  one  of  the  recesses  in  Westminster  Bridge,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  rejoin  his  companions  till  he  had  finished  them." —  Gent  Mag. 

"The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  may  be  reckoned  among  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  era  in 
poetry.    ...    In  tlicse  Sonnets  there  was  observed  a  grace  of  expression,  a  musical 
versification,  and  especially  an  air  of  melancholy  tenderness,  so  congenial  to  the  poet- 
ical temperament,  which  still,  after  sixty  years  of  a  more  propitloiM  period  than  that 
84 
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which  immediately  preceded  their  publication,  procnree  for  their  author  a  highly 
reepectable  poeition  among  our  authors.'* —  Uenry  HaUam. 

Mr.  Bowles  published,  at  different  times,  a  good  deal,  both  prose  and  rerse.  One 
of  his  publications,  an  edition  of  Pope,  led  to  a  warm  literary  controTcrsy.  In  his 
notes  upon  Pope,  Sir.  Bowles  insisted  strongly  on  the  descriptive  in  poetry  as  being 
an  essential  element.  To  one  of  his  dogmas,  especially  that  "  all  images  drawn  from 
what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more  beautiful  and  sublime 
than  any  images  drawn  from  art ;  and  that  they  are  therefore  per  u  more  poetical,*' 
Campbell  and  Byron  took  strong  exceptions,  Byron  replying  that  a  ship  in  the  wind, 
with  all  sail  set,  is  a  more  poetical  object  than  a  hog  in  the  wind,  though  the  hog  is 
all  nature,  and  tho  ship  all  art.  The  contruversy  growing  out  of  this  edition  of  Pope, 
and  Gampbeirs  strictures  upon  it  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  lasted  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Bowles  published  Ten  Plain  Parochial  Sermons;  Paulus  Parochialis,  a  series  of 
sermons  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Huited  to  country  congregations ;  The  Life 
of  Bishop  Ken ;  Little  Tillagcr's  Verse- Btxik ;  Cottage  Hymns,  and  numerous  other 
poems.  The  Little  Villager's  Tene-Duok  is  highly  praised.  **Ono  of  the  sweetest 
and  t>est  little  publications  in  the  English  language." —  LU.  GuteUe. 

ALEXA!a>Eft  BALFOtTR,  1767-1829,  a  clerk  in  the  publishing  house  of  Mr.  Blackwood, 
Edinburgh,  was  an  author  of  some  note.  He  wrote:  Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Pro* 
batloner ;  Contemplation  and  Other  Poems ;  The  Foundling  of  Glcnthorn ;  and  High- 
land Mary.    He  contributed  also  to  the  Edinburgh  Beriew. 

Obokgc  CoLMAif,  Jr.,  1752-1830,  was,  like  his  fother  of  tho  same  name,  an  educated 
professional  dramatist.  His  plays  were  numerous,  and  had  a  marked  success.  Some 
of  the  most  noted  were  The  Iron  Chest,  John  Bull,  and  Broad  Grins.  '*Few  books 
hare  caused  more  loud  laughter  than  the  Broad  Orins  of  George  Colman  the  younger; 
it  is  a  happy  union  of  mirth  and  the  muse,  and  good  Jokes  are  related  in  so  agreeable 
and  facetious  a  manner  that  they  can  scarcely  be  forgotten."—  Literary  Ckronicle, 

Jamxs  Bo.iDEN,  17G2-1839,  was  a  dramatic  writer,  and  was  connected  also  with  the 
drama  by  his  intimacy  with  John  Philip  Kemble.  Boaden  wrote  a  number  of  Plays, 
■eren  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Watt ;  he  wrote  also  Biographies  of  Kemble,  Mrs. 
fiiddons,  and  Mrs.  Jordan ;  A  Critical  Notice  of  tho  Papers  of  Shakespeare  published 
by  Ireland ;  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  various  Pictures  of  Shake- 
speare which  have  been  published. 

John  O'Kesfe,  1747-1833,  of  Irish  descent,  was  a  Tolvminons  playwright  Some  of 
bis  plays  are  still  performed,  such  as  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town,  Wild  Oats,  Ixwe  in  a 
Camp,  etc.  In  1826  he  published  his  Recollections  of  My  Life.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared a  small  volume  of  poems  firom  his  pon,  under  the  name  of  O'Kecfe's  Legacy  to 
his  Daughters. 

SvHDEL  J.  Arnold, 1852,  son  of  the  celebrated  musical  composer,  Samuel  Ar- 
nold, was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  running  from  1791  to  1810. 
The  following  are  attributed  to  him:  Auld  Robin  Gray,  Who  Pays  the  Reckoning? 
Shipwreck,  Irish  Legacy.  Veteran  Tar,  Foul  Deeds  will  Rise,  Prior  Claim,  Up  all  Night, 
Britain's  Jubilee,  Man  and  Wife,  The  Maniac,  Plots. 
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II.    THE    NOVELISTS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  1771-1832,  after  placing  himself  among 
the  foremost  writers  of  his  day  as  a  poet,  outstripped  both 
himself  and  them  by  his  unbounded  success  as  a  novelist 

Early  Career.  —  Sir  Walter  was  a  descendant  of  the  notorious  Auld 
Wat,  the  freebooter  of  Scottish  border  story.  In  his  eighteenth  mouth 
he  was  rendered  incurably  lame  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  His  early 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  country,  under  the  care  of  his  aunt,  Miss 
Janet  Scott  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  High-School,  and  finally  at 
the  UniverHity  of  Edinburgh.  He  never  became  what  is  termed  a  good 
classical  scholar,  inasmuch  as  he  never  learned  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek,  and  speedily  forgot  even  those,  while  his  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  always  loose  and  superficial.  Yet  his  power  of  imagina- 
tion enabled  him  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  more  thoroughly  what  he 
read  than  is  the  case  with  many  a  first-rate  scholar. 

After  leaving  the  University,  Scott  became  apprentice  to  his  father, 
who  was  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  and,  like  many  a  poet  before  and  after 
him,  he  was  supposed  to  be  devoting  his  time  to  the  dry  forma  of  con- 
▼eyancing  and  procedure.  But  his  genius  and  his  taste  were  too  ima« 
ginative  for  such  an  occupation.  lie  learned  German  and  Italian,  and 
continued  his  readings  in  his  favorite  English  authors. 

Even  as  a  very  young  boy,  Scott  was  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  story- 
teller. In  the  High-School,  and  at  the  University,  he  was  the  idol  of 
a  select  circle,  who  gathered  around  him  in  recess  hours,  to  listen  de- 
lighted to  his  improvisations.  His  poetical  talents  developed  them- 
selves later.  His  imagination  was  fertile  enough,  but  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  attained  the  power  of  rhyming  and  versification. 

First  Publicationa,  —  Scott's  tint  appearance  an  an  author  was  in  a  poetical  c»> 
pacity,  as  a  translator  of  BUrger's  Lenore,  and  The  Wild  Uuntsman,  in  1700.  These 
^ere  soon  followed  by  a  like  rendering  of  Qoethe's  Q'6tM  Ton  Berlichingen.  In  1808 
Border  Minstrelsy  was  completed. 

Oreat  JPoems. — Passing  over  one  or  two  minor  works,  and  his  contribntions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Rerlew,  we  come  to  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  In  1805,  his  first 
really  great  work.  This  made  its  author  at  once  famouA.  In  1808,  appeared  Mar- 
mion,  and,  in  1810,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  In  five  years,  Scott  had  placed  himself  at 
the  Tery  head  of  his  generation. 

EnthiiHantic  Pttpularity.  — We  of  the  prewnt  day,  with  onr  tardy  and  care- 
fully didcrimi Dating  appreciation,  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  unbounded  enthuRiasm 
with  which  the  men  and  women  of  fifty  years  ago  reail,  or  rather  devoured,  Scott's 
Marmiou  and  Likdy  of  the  Lake^  and  Byron's  Childa  Harold  and  Maoflred.    It  is  often 
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Msertedf  rashly,  that  the  age  of  poetry  has  passed.  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
not  to  name  many  others,  are  living  witnesses  to  the  contrary,  both  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  millions  of  readers.  The  truth  is,  simply,  that  we  are  more  critical, 
more  given  to  Judgment  and  less  to  applause,  than  were  our  forefathers. 

ProBperous  J>aya,  —  Scott's  pecuniary  profits  from  the  sale  of  his  poems  wer« 
equal  to  his  literary  laurels.  He  purchased  Abbotaford,  near  Melrose  Abbey,  and 
■pent  immense  sums  upon  the  estate,  in  tho  effort  to  convert  it  into  a  magnificent 
baronial  mansion  of  the  old  style.  In  1820  he  was  made  a  baronet.  Living  here 
in  princely  style,  Scott  made  Abbotsford  famous  throughout  the  literary  world,  a 
synonym  for  lavish  hospitality  and  fraternal  reunion.  To  Abbotsfurd  betook  itself 
year  after  year  all  that  was  famous  in  art,  literature,  and  science.  Men  of  every 
eountry  and  profession  were  welcomed  to  its  hospitable  walla,  and  peer,  prelate,  and 
•spirant  after  fame  came  and  went  in  ceaseless  succession. 

Publication  of  the  Novels.  —  Meanwhile  the  great  wizard  himself,  the  spell 
that  kept  tc^ether  this  gay  concourse,  was  not  resting  on  his  laurels.  In  1814  ap- 
peared, anonymously,  Waverly,  the  first  of  the  magnificent  series  of  novels  which 
goes  by  that  name.  The  authorship  was  immcdintely  ascribed  to  Scott,  but  persist- 
ently repudiated.  In  quick  succesHion  came  Ouy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  Old 
Mortality,  Rob  Roy,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  year  by 
year  one  or  more,  until  the  secret  could  not  longer  be  kept,  and  it  was  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  Scotland's  greatest  poet  was  also  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  age. 

Jteveraes, — But  the  picture  was  soon  to  have  ito  dark  side.  In  1826  Constable, 
ftnd  the  Ballantynes,  both  large  publishing  firms,  failed  disastrously.  Scott,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  a  secret  partner,  was  involved  in  the  ruin,  and  was  liable  for  their 
joint  debts,  amounting  to  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  With  heroia  courage  he 
gave  up  his  estate  at  Abbotsford  in  part-payment,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  to  writing  himself,  so  to^peak,  out  of  debt.  Ho  succeeded,  but  the  effort  cost  him 
his  life.  Not  suffering  himself  to  be  interrupted  even  by  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  in  1826,  or  by  repeated  attacks  of  ill  health,  he  produced  volume  after  volume— 
the  conclusion  of  the  Waverly  series,  from  Woodstock  on,  the  History  of  Napoleon, 
and  The  Tales  of  a  Orandfather — until  he  sank  into  the  grave,  an  overworn  but  not 
a  broken-h^rted  man.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  Scott  travelled  in  Italy,  vainly 
seeking  to  recover  his  strength  and  spirits.  His  funeral  was  unostentatious,  but  the 
procession  was  over  a  mile  long,  and  all  Scotland  and  England  sent  its  mourners. 

No  purely  literary  character  was  ever  the  recipient  of  greater  spontaneous  honor, 
in  life  and  in  death,  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  year  1871,  the  centennial  anniver- 
aary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  carried  the 
present  generation  back  to  the  days  of  Marmion  and  Waverly. 

Scott's  descendants  have  died  out,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  grand-danghter, 
Mary  Morrice  Hope.  Thus  his  pet  ambition  —  that  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  long 
and  illustrious  line  —  has  been  foiled  by  Providence.  His  true  offspring  are  not  of  his 
ilesh  and  blood,  but  the  creatures  of  his  brain.  Scott's  wife  was  a  Frenchwoman,  the 
daughter  of  Jean  Charpentier,  an  6migr6  of  Lyons.  His  eldest  daughter  Sophia  was 
married  to  Lockhart,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
biography  is,  scarcely  excepting  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
language. 

Jtank  09  an  Author,  —  tn  estimating  Scott's  genius,  we  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish betwcoji  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  As  a  poet,  Scott  is  only  in  the  second 
class,  and  not  even  first  in  that  class.  He  is  far  surpassed  in  imagination  by  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and  Longfellow ;  in  power  and  breadth  of  oonoeption,  bj  ^rron.    Wm 
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Harmlon  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  are  not  grreat  creations.  Tet  their  diction  la  lo  aplrited, 
their  fandamental  conc^'ptiona  are  ao  pure  and  cheerful,  they  suggest  rach  a  glamour 
of  foreet  and  muuntuin,  lake  and  heather,  that  they  will  erer  remain  among  the  most 
deli;;htful  gems  of  the  great  English  treasure-house.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  noveliat, 
and  a  delineator  of  character,  he  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  the  fashion,  among  writers  of 
a  certain  class,  to  speak  of  Scott  as  superseded  by  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  In  % 
measure  this  is  true ;  erery  writer,  no  matter  how  great,  is  crowded  out  more  or  less 
by  his  successors.  Not  eren  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Ooethe  hare  been  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  But  it  may  well  be  pondered,  whether,  years  from  now,  when  the  final  mu^ 
ter-roU  of  English  norelists  is  called,  8cott*s  name  will  not  head  the  list  —  whether 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jeannie  Deans,  Caleb  Balderstone,  Domine  Sampson,  Rebecca  of  York, 
Dirck  Ilutterick,  Dandle  Dinmont,  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  Rob  Roy,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  will  not 
shine,  like  the  older  windows  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  in  the  erening  twilight,  clear 
and  unladed,  while  their  younger  and  ambitious  rivals,  even  Becky  Sharpe,  Major  Pen* 
dennis,  Ethel  Newcome,  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Qamp,  and  Mr.  Micawber,  will  appear  by 
their  side  slightly  dimmed  and  tarnished. 

Scott's  defects  are  palpable.  lie  is  diffuse,  and  not  over-carefbl  In  the  structure  of 
his  sentences.  The  plot  is  often  unskiirully  woven.  The  would-be  heroes  and  heroines 
are  not  always  interesting.  But  the  subordinate  characters  display  a  wealth  of  humor, 
wit,  fancy,  shrewdne.u,  and  sentiment  that  make  them  unique.  The  tone  of  his  works 
is  healthy  and  tire-giving  throughout.  Scott  is  nowhere  so  great  as  when  he  remains 
on  his  native  heath.  His  Scottish  novels  are  pre-eminently  his  beet.  UisTory  preju- 
dices and  blindness  of  vision  have  passed  away  with  the  generation  to  which  they 
were  native,  and  there  remain  only  his  broad  \gre  of  humanity,  bis  cheery  smile  and 
quaint  humor.  To  Scott  l)eIongs  the  honor  of  lifting  the  English  novel  from  the 
dreary  depths  of  the  rakedom  and  sentimentality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
placing  it  upon  the  lasting  foundations  of  good  breeding,  good  morals, and  good  sense, 
from  which  no  one  henceforth  can  depart  and  be  safe. 


Maria  Edgeworth. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  1767-1849,  holds  a  high  rank  as  a 
writer  of  novels  and  tales,  and  of  works  on  education. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
She  was  bom  in  England,  but  resided  nearly  all  her  life  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  author  of  celeb- 
rity, particularly  in  works  on  education.  Several  of  Maria's  works 
were  written  in  conjunction  with  her  father. 

Among  the  conjoint  works  of  father  and  daughter  were:  A  Treatise  on  Practical 
Education ;  Early  Lessons ;  Essay  on  Iri!*h  Bulls.  Miss  Edgeworth  also  wrote  The 
Purent's  AssiMtant,  as  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons,  and  completed  the  Memoirs  of  her 
father,  begun  by  liimself. 

Her  other  workii  are  cliiofly  Novels  and  Tales.  They  are  dencriptive  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  and  are  soshaix'd  uud  constructed  as  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  morals  and 
education  with  as  much  cl<»amftss  as  if  they  had  been  treatises  on  those  subjects,  and 
with  a  good  deal  more  efficiency  than  most  treatises.  For  their  truthftilness  and  vIt- 
Idness  of  description,  and  their  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  they  havs 
ncaired  the  highest  enoominnu  fh>m  all  classss  of  critics,  and  thsy  hare  boon  pemstd 
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**The  writingB  of  Miss  Edgeworth  exhibit  bo  singular  nn  nni' 
inexbanstible  inTention, —  eo  minuto  a  knowledge  of  ail  that  d. 
or  toachefl  on  happinoM  in  every  condition  of  human  fortune 
mate  both  of  the  real  sources  of  enjoyment  and  of  the  illnsio 
often  obstructed, —  that  it  cannot  be  thought  wondorful  that  we 
fh>m  the  ordinary  manufacturer  of  novels,  and  speak  of  her  U 
serions  importance  than  most  of  the  true  history  and  solemn  ] 
daily  nnder  our  inspection." — JfffrrVt  tn  Ed.  JRev. 

**  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  novels,  sho  has  a  very  marked  pecnl 
venturing  to  dispense  common  sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  brin^ 
cincts  of  real  life  and  natural  feeling." — London  QuarUrly  Rev, 

RiCHABD  LovELL  Edgeworth,  1744-1817,  was  ( 
writer  of  some  important  aiid  popular  works  on  e< 
more  as  the  lather  of  Maria  EtJgcworth. 

He  was  bom  in  Dath,  England,  but  succeeded  in  17R2  to  a  fan 
and  continued  to  reside  there  afterwards.  He  was  married  foui 
daughter  by  the  first  marriage.  Ho  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
cal  Education;  Etisy  Lessons;  Riumy  on  Irish  Dulls.  His  separa 
Explained  for  the  Use  of  Young  People ;  E»s»ys  on  Professional 
the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages ;  On  the  Telegraph ; 
(completed  by  his  daughter).  He  contributed  papers  on  roecha 
Philooophical  Transactions.    lie  yrza  much  distinguished  for  me 

Miss  Austen. 

Jave  Austen,  1776-1817,  was  the  author  of  seven 
order  of  merit. 
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time,  MIm  Austen^s  very  flnely  written  norel  of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  That  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  dettcribing  the  involvements,  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary 
life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  hare  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow  I 
can  do  myself  like  any  one  going;  bat  the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders  common- 
place things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the  sen- 
timent,  is  denied  to  me.    What  a  pity  so  gifted  a  creature  died  so  early !  ** 

Lady  Blessington. 

Maboaret,  Countess  of  BlessingtoijI,  1787-1849,  waa  celebrated 
in  her  daj  for  her  literary  abilities  and  her  personal  charms,  and  her 
attractions  in  both  respects  were  greatly  increased  by  her  high  social 
position. 

Lady  Blessington  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  Edmand  Power.  She 
was  married,  first,  at  the  age  of  flf»«en,  to  Captain  Farmer  of  the  British  army,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  the  Earl  of  Blessington.  The  Earl  and 
Countess  resided  chiefly  on  the  continent.  On  his  death.  Lady  Blessington,  then  at  tha 
age  of  forty-two,  established  herself  in  London,  where  for  twenty  years,  from  1829  to 
1849,  her  house  was  the  centre  both  of  fashion  and  of  letters,  for  a  large  and  brilliant 
circle.  She  was  celebrated  equally  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  and  she  wrote  with 
the  same  ease  and  g^co  with  which  she  talked.  Lord  Byron  was  a  great  admirer 
of  lier,  and  one  of  her  most  charming  works  is  that  in  which  she  g^ves  an  account 
of  her  conversations  with  him.    Her  publications  are  numerous. 

Besides  writing  a  good  deal  for  the  magazines,  and  for  the  annuals,  which  wer« 
then  in  high  repute.  Lady  Blessington  wrote  many  separate  volumes,  some  of  which 
were  very  popular.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron ; 
The  Magic-lantern;  Tour  in  the  Netherlands;  The  Victims  of  Society;  The  Re- 
pealers; The  Two  Friends;  Tlie  Governess;  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman; 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady ;  The  Idler  in  Italy ;  The  Idler  in  France ;  The  Belles 
of  a  Season;  Memoirs  of  a  Fenime  de  Chambre;  and  a  good  many  others.  The  novels 
of  Lady  Blessington  "are  peculiarly  Bonuma  de  SocieU — the  characters  that  more 
and  breathe  throughout  them  are  the  actual  persons  of  the  great  world ;  and  the 
reflections  with  which  they  abound  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  one  who  has  well 
examined  the  existing  manners.  Her  portraiture  of  familiar  scenes  and  of  every-day 
incidents  are  matchless  for  truth  and  grace."  —  EdinJtmrgh  Review. 

Miss  Mvaoarbt  A.  Powsr,  niece  of  Lady  Blessington,  wrote  a  Memoir  of  her  aunt, 
and  several  novels :  Evelyn  Forrester,  The  Foresters,  Nelly  Carew,  Sweethearts  and 
Wives,  etc.,  besides  Yirginia's  Hand,  a  poem. 

Miss  Mart  Fbkrtkb,  1782-1855,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wrote 
three  novels,  all  highly  commended :  The  Marriage ;  The  Inheritance ;  Destiny,  or 
The  Chief's  Daughter.  Miss  Ferrier's  novels  were  great  favorites  with  Scott,  and  she 
herself  Mas  a  frequent  guest  at  Abbotsford.  **  Edg^worth,  Ferrier,  Austen,  have  all 
given  portraits  of  real  society  far  superior  to  anything  man  —  vain  roan  —  has  pro- 
duced of  the  like  nature." — Sir  WaWtr  Scott  "To  a  warm  heart,  a  lively  fancy, 
and  great  powers  of  discrimination,  Miss  Ferrier  has  added  a  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  a  graphic  art  of  describing  all  she  sees  and  all  she  feels,  which  give  her  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  novelists  of  the  day." —  AUam  OwMingkam. 
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Oraci  Kkitribt,  1782-1824,  was  a  natire  of  Ayrshire, 
Edinbargh.  She  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  noyels  or  ta 
popular,  and  have  beeu  held  iu  high  estimation  by  the  cril 
not  Principle ;  Father  Clement;  Dunallan,  or  Know  wliat 
the  Lame  Girl;  Anna  Ross, the  Orphan  of  Waterloo;  Phil 
Btory,  etc. 

Ladt  Cakouitk  Laxb,  1785-1828,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hon.  William  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  wrote  sei 
some  reputation :  Olenanron,  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  La 
ilton;  and  AdaRels. 

Miss  Rxgina  Maria  Rocitk,  1765-1845,  a  famous  English 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Miss  Roche's  most  celebrattHl  work  is  The  Chi 
has  been  widely  read  in  England  and  the  United  States.  An 
Ticar  of  Lansdowne,  Maid  of  the  Ilamlct,  Monastery  of  St. 

Gait. 

John  Gait,  1779-1839,  wrote  a  very 
works,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subject 
which  he  was  most  successful  were  hb  no^ 

Gait  was  bom  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland.  He  bq 
but  abandoned  it  for  a  literary  life.  He  was  em] 
as  agent  for  an  emigration  company,  to  promote  8 
but  quarrelling  with  the  Government,  and  being  d 
pany,  he  thenceforward  devoted  hiniBclf  entirely  t< 
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Lairdi ;  Lanrie  Todd ;  Sonthennan ;  The  Omen ;  Olenfell ;  The  Bachelor*8  Wife ;  Rock- 
tnghorse;  The  Stolen  Child;  The  Mnjolu;  Andrew  of  Padua;  The  £arthqaake;  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie ;  The  Steamboat ;  Ringan  Qilbaise ;  Eben  Erksine ;  Gathering  of  the 
l(\'e4t ;  The  Member;  The  Radical ;  Bugel  Ck>rbet;  Stanley  Buxton ;  New  BritlBh  The- 
atre; Stories  of  the  Study;  Pictures  from  Engliiih,  Scotch,  and*  Irish  History ;  Ouida 
to  the  Caiiadas;  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Suttjects;  Voyages  and  TraT- 
eld;  Lives  uf  the  Players;  Life  of  West;  Life  of  Byron;  Life  of  Wolsey  ;  Apotheosii 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Four  Tragedies ;  Poems ;  Autobiography  of  John  Gait. 

*' There  is  a  thorough  quaintncss  of  phrase  and  dialogue  in  Mr.  Gait's  last  works, 
which  places  him  apart  from  all  other  Scutch  novelists;  much  knowledge  of  life, 
rariety  of  character,  liveliness  and  humour  are  displayed  in  these  novels,  and  render 
them  Justly  popular.  This  humor  and  truth  were  recognized  as  admirable  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  public  will  not  soon  forget  his  Ayrshire  Legatees,  his  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  nor  the  Entail ;  which  last  we  think  one  of  his  best  novels.  Mr.  Gait's 
biographies,  and  many  of  his  other  later  works,  manufactured  for  the  booksellers,  are 
of  a  very  different  character." —  Gentleman' »  MagaxiTM, 

**  According  to  our  Judgment,  he  has  never  written  better  than  second-rate  books; 
though  we  have  ever  found  in  what  wo  consider  his  worst  pieces  something  of  his 
best  self,  and  something  which  carried  us  through  the  whole,  at  the  same  time  leer- 
ing instruction  fresh  and  precise  upon  onr  minds.  And  this  is  saying  a  great  deal 
when  we  consider  the  catalogue  of  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  mind  is  such,  that  it  can- 
not give  out  anything  belonging  to  it,  which  partakes  not  of  its  original  nature. 
Strong,  and  what  is  called  rough  good  sense  is  ever  there ;  fkmiliar  but  most  expressive 
thoughts  find  similar  illustrations  most  readily  with  him,  which  we  presume  could 
not  have  been  improved  by  long  study.  He  is,  besides,  strictly  a  moral  as  well  as  r^ 
markably  entertaining  writer."  —  London  Monthly  Review. 

Beckford. 

William  Beckford,  17C0-1844,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  who  but  for  hia  enormous  wealth  might  have  achieyed  the 
highest  distinction  as  an  author. 

Beckford  was  son  of  a  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  and  inherited  tvom.  his  father,  besides 
a  largo  English  estate,  a  fortune  in  the  West  Indies  which  yielded  him  upwards  of 
£100,000  per  annum.  He  was  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  and  ho  was  educated 
with  extreme  care.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  excessive  wealth,  he  might  have  made 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  letters.  As  it  was,  he  published  several 
works  of  great  literary  merit. 

Beckford's  first  work,  written  at  twenty,  was  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordi- 
nary Painters.  It  is  a  work  criticizing  with  grcatseverity  certain  English  painters.  His 
next  and  chief  literary  production  was  Yathek.  This  was  an  oriental  romance,  writ- 
ten in  French,  but  tran^dated  into  English  by  some  other  author.  Byron  speaks  of 
it  in  terms  of  highest  eulogy.  It  is  said  to  be  in  such  pure  French  that  no  one  would 
suspect  it  to  be  written  by  other  than  a  native  Frenchman,  and  its  orientalism  is  so 
complete  that  travellers  in  the  East  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  is  not  a 
translation  from  some  oriental  original.  With  all  its  beauties,  however,  it  is  as  auda- 
cious as  anything  in  Byron  in  its  licentiousness,  and  is  diabolical  in  its  contempt  for 
mankind.  Mr.  Beckford  published  also  a  book  of  travels,  called  Italy,  and  another 
called  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Alcobacca  and  Batalba, 
which  contain  paiMges  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
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**  Ho  ifl  a  poet,  and  a  great  one,  too,  though  we  know  not  that  he  ever  wrote  a  Una 
of  Terse.  Ilia  rapture  amidot  the  sublime  scenery  of  mountains  and  forest*,  in  the 
Tyrol,  especially,  and  in  Spain,  is  that  of- a  spirit  cast  originally  in  one  of  nature^t 
finest  moulds;  and  he  fixes  it  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  praised  l>eyond  itfl 
deserts— simple,  maaaire,  nervous,  apparently  little  labored,  yet  reaching,  iu  its 
effect,  the  rery  perfection  of  art.'*  —  London  <inar.  Review, 

Beckford  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  building  Fonthill  Abl>ey,  on  his  estate  in 
England,  and  in  filling  it  with  the  rarest  and  most  costly  works  of  art.  After  aba)^- 
doning  this  fancy,  ho  bnilt  another  magnificent  palace  near  Bath;  al8o,  a  mansion 
near  Cintra,  in  Portugal,  where  he  spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Ue  was 
ft  man  singularly  gifted  with  genius  and  wealth,  but  utterly  selfish  and  worldly,  who 
had  exhauBted  at  twenty  all  the  world  had  to  offer,  and  lived  in  sullen  grandeur  to 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Monk  Lewis. 

SIatthew  Gregory  Lewis,  1775-1818,  is  often  called  "Monk" 
J^wis,  after  one  of  bis  pelebrated  works. 

Mr.  liowis  studied  at  Oxford  and  also  in  Germany,  and  resided  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  in  Jamaica.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  dramas  and  norels, 
which  were  at  one  time  extremely  popular,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  orer  the 
then  rising  generation  of  authors.  The  most  celebrated  are :  The  Monk,  a  romance  so 
licentious  iu  passages  that  the  author  was  for  a  while  in  danger  of  prosecution ;  The 
Castle  Spectre,  a  drama;  and  Timour  the  Tartar:  RuUa,  and  The  Captire,  dramas.  After 
Lewis's  death  there  appeared  The  Journal  of  a  West  India  Proprietor,  also  his  Life  and 
Ciorrespondence.  The  Journal  and  the  Correspoudunce  are  easy  and  entertaining  in 
style,  and  replete  with  information. 

As  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination,  Lewis  l)elongs  to  what  is  vulgarly  known  M 
the  *'  blooil-and-thnnder  **  school.  IIIh  works,  abounding  in  scenes  of  horror,  resemble 
those  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  decided  imagination  and  i>oetic  ability, 
as  iis  shown  by  tlie  ballads  and  songn  scattered  through  his  plays  and  norels.  But  he 
Buffered  his  imagination  to  run  riot,  and  although  for  a  while  ho  8eem*fd  to  have 
created  a  new  era  in  literature,  his  works  are  gradually  falling  into  that  negleot 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  crude  and  frantic  effort. 

CnxBLES  RoBEKT  Matitrin,  1782^1824,  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  dramas  and  novels,  which  enjoyed  at 
one  time  a  good  share  of  popularity,  but  which  have  since  fallen  into  neglect. 

The  principal  are  Fatal  Revenge,  a  Novel ;  The  Wild  Irish  Boy,  a  Novel ;  Bertram, 
ft  Tragedy;  Manuel,  a  Tragedy;  Women,  a  Novel.  Maturin's  productions  are  in  the 
Mrs.  Radcliff  style,  abounding  in  horrors,  and  his  ptyle,  although  vigorous,  is  extrav- 
agant  and  unequal. 

Michael  Scott,  1789-1835,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  at  the  Unlversi^  of 
Glasgow,  and  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  West  India  trade.  From  1R22 
until  his  death  he  resided  in  Scotland.  Scott  is  the  author  of  two  celebrated  serials 
that  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted.  They  are 
called  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.  They  attracted  great  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  are  still  read  and  ei\}oyed  by  nnmerooa 
readers. 
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III.     REVIEWERS  AND  POLITICAL  V/RITERS. 

Gifford. 

William  Gifford,  1756-1826,  obtained  distinction  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  authorship,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  labors 
as  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Gifford  was  bom  poor,  and  waa  left  an  orphan  at  twelve.  He  went 
to  sea  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
Through  the  liberality  of  a  benevolent  surgeon,  Mr.  Cookesley,  Gifford 
was  enabled  to  study  the  classics,  and  to  attend  for  some  time  at  Ox- 
ford.   Spurred  by  a  desire  for  literary  life,  he  went  to  London. 

Pnblieationt.  —  Gifford's  first  publication  was  The  Biiviad,  a  poetical 
satire,  published  in  1794,  and  directed  against  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  other 
second-class  writers  and  pretenders  to  literature.  His  next  was  the 
Mseviad,  1795,  likewise  a  satire,  and  aimed  at  the  dramatists  of  the 
day.  Both  poems  were  successful.  In  1797,  he  became  editor  of  the 
famous  Anti-Jacobin.  In  1802,  he  published  a  translation  of  Juvenal, 
which  has  Ijecn  projiounced  on  good  authority  to  be  "  the  beet  poetical 
version  of  a  classic  in  the  English  language."  He  performed  a  large 
amount  of  critical  work  in  editing  old  English  authors.  He  gave 
critical  editions  of  Massinger,  4  vols.,  8vo ;  Ben  Jonson,  9  vols.,  Svo ; 
Ford,  2  vols.,  Svo ;  Shirley,  6  vols.,  Svo.  The  editions  of  Ford  and 
Shirley  were  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  were  completed  by  other 
hands. 

Work  as  a  Reviewer.  —  Gifford's  crowning  work,  however,  was  his 
editorship  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  from  1S09,  the  time  of 
its  inception,  to  1824.  Here  he  reigned  supreme  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years,  and  his  reign  was  one  of  terror.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
acutenem  of  intellect,  coarse  and  savage  in  disposition,  lynx-eyed  to 
detect  blemishes,  and  relentless  in  exposing  them,  yet  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  consideration  in  the  literary  world  on  account  of  the  power 
which  he  wielded  by  virtue  of  his  editorial  position,  and  which  he 
used  with  incessant  and  remorseless  activity. 

'*  As  &n  editor  of  old  anthors,  Mr.  Oiffbrd  ts  entitled  to  cooflidermble  praise  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  in  rcrliting  the  text,  and  for  some  improvement  he  has  introduced 
into  it.  He  had  better  have  spared  the  Notes,  in  which,  though  he  has  detected  the 
blunders  of  proTious  commentators,  he  has  exposed  his  own  ill  temper  and  narrowness 
of  feeling  more.  As  a  critic,  he  hw  thrt)wn  no  light  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  his 
authors.  lie  has  shown  no  striking  power  of  analysis,  nor  of  original  illustration, 
though  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  his  i)en  on  writers  most  congenial  to  his  own  turn 
of  mind  from  their  dry  and  caustic  wit :  Massinger  and  Ben  Jonaon.    What  he  will 
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make  of  Marlowe,  it  is  dlfflcalt  to  gucM.    Do  haa  none  of  *  the  fiery  qnality  *  of  tbB 
poet."  —  HiulUL 

'*He  was  a  man  of  extcDtire  knowledge;  was  well  ac'inainted  with  classic  and  old 
English  lore  ;  so  learned,  that  he  considered  all  other  people  i^i^uorant;  90  wise,  that 
he  was  seldom  pleased  with  anything ;  and,  as  he  had  not  risen  to  much  eminence  in 
the  world,  he  thought  no  one  else  was  worthy  to  rise,  lie  almost  ritalled  Jeffrey  in 
wit.  an*l  he  surpa>s<-d  him  in  scorching  sarcasm  and  crucifying  irony.  Jeffrey  wrot« 
witli  a  sort  of  lerity  which  induced  men  to  donht  if  he  were  sincere  in  his  stricture*; 
Giffurd  wrote  with  an  earnest  fierceness  which  showed  the  delight  which  he  took  in 
his  calling.**  —  Allan  Ctmningluan, 

**  He  was  a  man  of  rare  attain menta  and  many  excellent  qualities.  His  Jurenal  if 
one  of  the  he«t  Tersious  ever  made  of  a  classical  author;  and  his  satire  of  the  Baviad 
and  Mnviad  squabashed  at  once  a  set  of  coxcomUs,  who  might  have  humbugged  the 
world  long  enough.  As  a  commentator  he  was  capital,  could  he  but  liave  represeed 
his  rancors  against  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  task ;  but  a  misconstruction  or 
misinterpretation,  nay,  the  mii^placing  of  a  comma,  was  in  Gifford's  eye  a  crime 
worthy  of  the  most  severe  animadversion.  The  same  fault  of  extreme  severity  wont 
through  his  critical  labors,  and  in  general  he  flagellated  with  so  little  pity,  that  peo- 
ple lost  their  sense  of  the  criminal's  guilt  in  dislike  of  the  savnge  pleasure  which  the 
i-zpcutioner  seemed  to  take  in  inflicting  the  punishment.  This  lack  of  temper  pro- 
bably arose  from  indifferent  health,  for  he  was  very  valetudinary,  and  realized  two 
▼arses,  wherein  he  says  Fortune  assigned  him 

One  eye  not  over  good. 

Two  sides  that  to  their  cost  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough, 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  various  ilia 
That  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills, 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off. 

He  was  a  little  oum,  dnmpled  up  together,  and  so  ill-made  as  to  seem  almoit  de- 
formed, but  with  a  singular  expression  of  talent  in  his  countenance.**  —  ^SSr  fTottar 
ScoO. 

*'  William  Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  seems  to  have  united  in  him- 
■elf  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  criticism  of  his  time,  lie  was  fierce,  dogmatic,  bigoted, 
libellous,  and  unsympathizing.  Whatever  may  have  1>een  his  talents,  they  were  ex- 
quisitely unfitted  for  his  position  —  his  literary  Judgments  l>eing  contemptible,  where 
any  sense  of  beauty  was  required,  and  principally  distinguished  for  malice  and  word- 
picking.  The  bitter  and  snarling  spirit  with  which  he  commented  on  excellence  ha 
could  not  appreciate ;  the  extreme  narrowness  and  shallowness  of  his  taste ;  th« 
labored  blackg^iutrdism  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  satire ;  his  detestable  habit  of  carrying  his  political  hatreds  into  literary  criti- 
cism ;  his  gross  personal  attacks  on  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  others,  who  might  happen  to 
possess  less  illiberal  principles  than  his  own;  made  him  a  dangerous  and  disagreeabla 
adversary,  and  one  of  the  worst  critics  of  modirrn  times.  Through  his  position  as  tha 
editor  of  an  influential  Jonmal,  his  enmity  acquired  an  importance  neither  due  to  iiia 
talents  nor  hii  character.*' — Whipple, 

Mackintosh. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  obtained  great  and 
deserved  celebrity  as  a  writer  on  subjects  connecte4  witli 
statesmanship  and  national  polity. 
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Career.  —  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  was  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh ;  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion for  the  law ;  held  the  posts  of  recorder  and  admiralty  judge  under 
the  East  India  Company ;  returned  to  England  and  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament ;  afterwards  occupied  the  chair  of  politics  and  history  in  the 
College  at  Haylebury. 

Publications,  —  His  first  great  work,  Yindicias  OoIIIctt,  was  published  in  1791,  in 
reply  tu  Burke's  Reflections,  aud  had  the  effect  of  staying  for  a  while  the  tide  that  was 
then  rising  so  high  against  France  and  the  French  Revolution.  Subsequently,  in  1709, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  which  were  th« 
expression  of  his  conrcrsioii  to  the  opposite  or  conservative  viow.  In  18u3  ho  delivered 
an  eloquent  speech,  afterwards  translated  into  French,  in  defence  of  M.  Peltier,  who 
was  tried  for  libel  against  Nupolcon  aud  acquitted.  lie  contributed  a  numl>er  of 
articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  those  On  the  Philo- 
sopliical  Genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  On  the  Authorship  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  Tha 
Partition  of  Poland,  Modiime  de  Staers  De  I'Allemagne,  On  the  Riglit  of  Parliamentary 
SufiTrage.  lie  also  publi-ihed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  aud 
began  The  Ilistory  of  England  for  Lardner's  Cabinet  £ncyclops[^dia,  but  did  not  Uva 
to  finish  it  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  volume.  This  last  work  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  history;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  discourses  on  history.  In  1834,  after  hia 
death,  there  appeared  a  Review  of  the  Canses  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  a  flragxnent 
comprising  all  that  Mackintosh  had  succeeded  in  realizing  of  his  lavorite  project  <tf 
writing  a  philosophical  history  of  England. 

JSstitnate  of  Him,  —  Mackintosh  seems  to  have  been  greater  as  a  man  than  aa 
a  writer.  At  least,  no  one  of  his  works  equals  the  wonderful  reputation  that  he 
himself  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries.  All  his  large  works  are  faulty  in  many 
respects.  His  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  for  instance,  ii 
glaringly  deficient  in  its  notices  of  the  French  and  German  schools.  In  the  words  of 
Allan  Cunningliam,  ''  He  seemed  to  want  that  scientific  power  of  combination  without 
which  the  brightest  materials  of  history  are  but  as  a  glittering  mass ;  he  was  deficient 
in  that  patient  but  vigorous  spirit  which  broods  over  scattered  and  unconnected 
*  things  and  brings  them  into  order  and  beauty."  In  like  manner.  Judge  Story  expressed 

his  impatience  at  Mackintoshes  "want  of  decision  and  energy  in  carrying  out  his  ideas 
and  large  designs."  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fascinations  of  London  society 
and  the  brilliant  rdlo  plnyed  in  it  by  Sir  James.  In  a  circle  of  wits  and  writers,  he 
was  the  brightest  light.  His  good  nature,  his  quickness,  and  his  wonderful  powen  of 
memory  invested  him  with  a  charm  that  fascinated  everybody,  and  tempted  him  to 
lead  a  life  of  society  which  prevented  him  from  achieving  any  results  commensurate 
with  his  abilities. 

William  Hazlttt,  1778-1830,  wrote  much  on  literary  and  politi- 
cal subjects. 

Hazlitt  was  educated  at  the  Unitarian  College,  at  Hackloy.  He  commenced  aa  an  ar> 
tist,  but  soon  abandoned  the  brush  for  the  pen.  lie  contributed  a  number  of  article! 
to  the  periodical  press  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  wrote  several  lectures  upon 
English  Poetry,  English  Comic  Writers,  The  Age  of  Elizabeth,  etc.,  etc.  After  hie 
death  his  literary  remains  wore  published  by  his  son,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  an 
ly  on  his  genius,  the  latter  by  Bolwar  and  Tolfourd.  The  miscaUaaaoua  worka  of 
85 
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IlAslitt  were  published  in  Philudelphlis  184S,  in  5  rols.,  to  which  was  added  a  lixth 
Tolunie,  a  reprint  of  the  Life  of  NaiK>leon. 

In  IIazlitt*8  writings,  merit  is  strangely  jostled  by  demerit.  He  has  a  wide  range 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  but  is  Hubject  to  blind  prejudices.  Especially  is  this 
defect  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  (then)  liTing  autbor^.  I|e  seems  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating a  writer  until  ho  is  dead.  In  the  wordd  of  Professor  Wilson,  he  rerenkM 
the  proverb,  and  thinks  a  dead  asd  better  than  a  living  lion. 

**  Hazlitt  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  what  we  are  inclined  to  beliere  the 
most  important  requisite  fur  true  criticism  —  a  great  and  natural  relish  for  all  the 
phases  of  intellectual  life  and  action  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  Haslitt 
which  does  not  betray  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice,  a  love  of  paradoxical  riews, 
and  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  exact  truth  of  a  question  to  an  effective  turn  of  exprea- 
■ion." —  TuckermoH, 

George  Canning,  1770-1827,  was  a  Rtatesman  and  Parliamentaiy 
leader  of  great  celebrity. 

In  coi^unction  with  some  others.  Canning  started  a  satirical  Journal,  The  Anti-Jao- 
obin,  which  was  intended  to  ridicule  and  discountenance  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  reniarkable  for  the  keenness  of  its 
wit.  One  of  the  pieces  contributeil  by  Canning,  The  Knife-Orindcr,  a  burlesque  upon 
Bouthey,  has  been  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Canning  had  a  strong  propensity  for  literary 
pqrsuits,  and  would  doubtless  have  n^ftde  i^  great  figure  in  the  world  of  letters,  liad 
not  his  talents  been  put  in  requisition  in  the  more  important  science  of  governing  a 
great  empire.    His  Speeches  have  been  published  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 

Thomas  Ebskine,  1750-1823,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
legal  advocate  that  England  has  ever  produced.  **As  an  advocate 
in  the  forum,  I  hold  him  to  be  without  an  equal  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.'' — Chief-Justice  Campbell, 

Erskine's  father  not  being  able  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  University  eduo»> 
Hon,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  afterwards  the  army.  After  spending  some  yean  in 
this  way,  restless  with  the  consciousness  of  powers  for  something  better,  he  finally 
resolved  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  The  first  case  in  which  he  was  employed  was  a 
political  trial  for  a  libel  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  "  Then  was  exhibited 
the  most  remarkable  scene  ever  witnessed  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  the  debut  of 
ft  barrister,  wholly  un practiced  in  speaking,  before  a  court  crowded  with  the  men  of 
the  greatest  distinction,  belonging  to  all  parties  in  the  state.  And  I  must  own  that, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  forensic  effort  of  which 
we  have  any  account  in  our  annals.** — Campbell. 

Erskine^s  success  was  instantaneous,  and  it  never  declined.  He  became  Lord  High- 
Chancellor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Erskine.  His  Speeches,  with  Me* 
moir  by  Lord  Brougham,  have  been  published  in  4  vols.,  8vo.  He  wrote  Armata,  a  po- 
litical romance,  2  vols. ;  also.  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Present 
War  with  France  (1790),  of  which  forty-eight  editions  were  printed  in  a  few  months. 
**  At  the  bar  Erskine  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  There  the  resources  of  his  mind 
were  made  apparent  by  instantaneous  bursts  of  eloquence,  combining  logic,  rhetor- 
ical skill,  and  legal  precision,  while  he  triumphed  over  the  passions  and  pr^odicei  of 
hi«  bearen,  and  moulded  thorn  to  his  wiU.**—  Oampbdi. 
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Lord  Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  (Third)  Lord  Hol- 
land, 1773-1840,  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  orator,  Charles  James 
Fox. 

Lord  Holland,  educated  at  Oxford,  was  a  warm  snpporter  of  his  nncle  In  ParU»> 
ment,  and  a  constant  adherent  to  the  Whig  party.  Ilis  chief  literary  productiuna 
yren  a  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Three  Comedies  from  the  Spanish,  which  hare  been 
pronounced  excellent.  But  he  is  still  better  known  by  his  Foreign  Reminiscencea 
and  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  both  edited  by  hiii  son  Ilenry  Edward.  These 
two  works  liaTe  been  much  read  and  reviewed,  and  are  iuTalnablo  as  a  record  of  the 
growth  of  England  and  English  politics  daring  the  first  half  of  the  {)re8ent  oentnj^. 

Sib  Samuel  Romilly,  1767-1818,  the  son  of  a  London  jeweller, 
entered  the  profcsHion  of  the  law,  and  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a 
barrister  and  a  statesman. 

Sir  Samnel  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  most  eloquent  speaker,  and  a 
thoroughly  honest  man.  His  Speeches  were  collected  and  pnblidhed  in  1820.  His 
Hemoirs,  portly  written  by  himself,  were  edited  by  his  sons  in  1840.  Among  hit 
writings  are  conspicuous  the  fragment  on  the  Constitutional  Power  and  Duty  of 
Juries,  his  Oliservations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  and  his  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiew  article  on  Codification.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches  was  that  on  the 
slave-trade,  delivered  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  In  1806.  lie  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  reformation  of  the  English  criminal  law,  and  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Hii 
success  as  a  barrister  was  unequalled  in  his  day. 

Rt.  Host.  Jobs  Sinclair,  LLJ).,  1754-1835,  was  bom  at  Thnno  Castle,  Scotland.  He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  thirty  years,  from  1780  to  1810,  and  touk  a  promi- 
nent part  in  public  affairs.  In  1786  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1810  Privy  Coun- 
ciilor.  He  wrote  much  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy:  History  of  the 
Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire;  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Origin  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture :  Blight,  Rust,  and  Mildew ;  Hints  on  Longevity ;  Observations 
on  ths  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  etc 

Cobbett. 

William  Cobbett,  1762-1835,  was  an  English  political  wri'  r  of 
great  notoriety.  He  wrote  under  the  name  of  Peter  Porcupiue,  and 
exercised  his  vocation  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in 
England. 

After  a  somewhat  chequered  career,  Cobbett  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  and 
started  Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette,  in  which  he  entered  with  great  bitterness  and  vio- 
lence into  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Rush  and  others  prosecuted  him  for 
slander,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against  him  of  $5000.  In  1800  Cobbett  returned  to 
England  and  bf  gan  The  Porcupine,  which  he  continued  for  some  time.  Subsequently 
be  established  tbe  Weekly  Register,  which  he  kept  up  for  thirty  years.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1817,  but  went  back  finally  to  England  in  1819,  taking  vrith 
him  the  bones  of  the  infidel,  Tom  Paine. 

The  works  of  Peter  Porcupine  (that  is  the  articlet  written  by  him  in  Annrica)  wtrt 
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published  in  London  in  1801,  in  12  Tola.,  8to.  "Cobbett  in  these  Tolamei  has  left  a 
picturu  of  the  politics  and  the  leading  politicians  of  America,  which  (with  caution) 
.  must  be  studied  by  all  who  would  understand  the  party  questions  with  which  they  were 
discussed." —  Chancellor  KrriL 

Cubbctt  wrote  also  Emigrant's  Guide;  Poor  Man's  Friend;  Cottage  Economy;  A 
Year's  Residence  in  America ;  An  Knglii>h  Grammar ;  The  Woodlands,  a  treatise  on 
Planting;  Parliamentary  llistory  of  Englaud;  and  Pamphlets  almost  innumer- 
able. 

Cobbett  did  not  mistake  In  naming  himself  "Porcupine.**  He  bristled  all  orer.aud 
against  everybody  in  turns,  and  was  always  in  hot  water.  He  was  prosecuted  and  fined 
several  times  in  England  for  slander,  and  once  ho  was  imprisoned.  Ho  was  as  uu- 
trAthful  as  he  was  ill-natured.  "  His  malevolence  and  lying  are  beyond  anything.** — 
Jeremy  Benlham. 

Apart  from  his  moral  delinquencies,  Cobbett  was  a  writer  of  great  merit.  His  style 
Is  almost  universally  commended.  He  was  perfect  master  of  that  plain,  homespun 
idiom  which  all  understand,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  amazing  clearness.  "  The 
fccneral  characteristics  of  his  style  were  p<-r8picuity  unequalled  and  inimitable;  a 
homely,  muscular  vigor,  a  purity  always  simple,  and  a  racincss  often  elegant.*^  — 2x>i»- 
don  Timet.  *'  The  stylo  of  Cobbett  is  the  perfection  of  the  rough  Saxon  English,  a 
model  of  political  writings  for  the  people.**  lie  was  especially  remarkable  for  his 
rough  common  sense,  and  his  powers  of  sarcasm. 


IV.     PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    'WRITERS. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

Dugald  Stewart,  1753-1828,  was  the  leading  metaphysical 
writer  in  Great  Britain  during  all  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

Dugald  Stewart  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  his  father  being  at  the  time 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  tlie  University.  lie  entered  the  Higli- 
8chool  of  Edinburgh  at  seven,  and  remained  in  it  until  twelve.  Du- 
ring the  last  two  years  of  tlus  time  he  was  under  the  well-known 
Alexander  Adam.  lie  attended  the  University  from  1765  to  1770, 
that  is,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  ANTiile  there,  he 
had  the  instructions  of  John  Stevenson  m  Logic,  and  of  Adam  Fergu- 
son on  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1771  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  study  under 
Dr.  Keid.  "While  there  he  wrote  his  first  work,  An  Rssay  on  Dream- 
ing, which  contained  the  germs  of  many  of  his  subsequent  specula- 
tions. He  lived  also  in  the  same  house  with  Archibald  Alu^n,  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  lasting  fricud- 
8hip. 

In  1772,  being  then  eighteen  years  old,  Stewart  began  assisting  liis 
fiither  in  the  instruction  of  the  mathematical  classes  at  Edinburgh, 
and  continued  in  that  department,  jointly  with  his  &ther,  until  1785. 
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In  1778,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Ferguson  on  a  political 
mission  to  America,  Stewart  taught  the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  in 
addition  to  his  mathematical  claivses,  and  lectured  on  the  subject  with 
great  applause. .  On  tlie  resignation  of  Ferguson,  in  1785,  Stewart  was 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  continued  to  fill  the  chair 
for  twenty-five  years.  Hia  lectures  were  greatly  admired,  and  added 
much  to  the  renown  of  the  University. 

In  1806,  Stewart  received  a  sinecare  office  from  the  GoTemment,  worth  £300  a  year. 
In  1800,  his  health  failing,  Dr.  Thomas  Drown,  at  Stewart's  request,  was  appointed, 
at  first  to  lecture  to  the  class,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  Joint  Professor,  which  arrange- 
ment continued  until  Drown*s  death  in  1820.  On  the  death  of  Brown,  Stewart  exerted 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  was  overruled  in 
the  matter,  and  the  appointment  was  given  to  John  Wilson.  Stewart's  active  duties 
in  the  University  ended  in  1810. 

In  his  philosophy,  Stewart  was  a  disciple  of  Reid,  and  ho  followed  up  the  reaction 
which  Reid  hud  begun,  against  the  doctrines  of  Hume  and  Berkeley.  Although  not 
one  of  the  most  original  or  profound  thinkers  in  his  department,  yet  by  the  elegance 
of  his  style,  the  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  great  compass  of  his  writings,  he  did 
more  than  any  man  in  his  day  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  speculations  connected  with 
the  human  mind. 

His  collected  works  have  been  edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  11  vols.,  8vo. 
His  principal  works  are:  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  Out- 
lines of  Moral  Philosophy ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers;  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy;  A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Revival  of  letters;  Philosophical  Essays;  An  Account 
of  the  IJfe  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid;  of  William  Robertson  the  historian; 
and  of  Adam  Smith  the  political  economist 

Stewart,  like  our  own  Professor  Sillimau  in  another  department,  had  extraordinarj 
powers  as  a  lecturer,  amounting  almost  to  fascination.  "  All  the  years  I  remained 
about  Edinburgh  I  used,  as  often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr.  Stewart's  class  to  hear  a 
lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat.  I  have  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some  of 
their  most  admired  speeches,  but  I  never  heard  anything  nearly  so  eloquent  as  some 
of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Stewart  The  taste  for  the  studies  which  have  proved  mj 
favorite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.**  — Jamct 

Mm, 

Thomas  Brown. 

Thomas  Browtn,  M.  D.,  1778-1820,  a  distinguished  Scotch  meta- 
physician, was  the  colleague  and  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Brown's  first  publication,  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
was  written  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  and '*  exhibited  astonishing  prematurity  of  tal- 
ents." "The  perhaps  unmatched  work  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age."  —  Mack- 
intnah. 

The  work  which  first  gave  him  a  world-wide  celebrity  was  a  treatise  on  Cause  and 

Effect.    The  theory  of  causation  which  he  introduced,  though  since  generally  aban- 

doned  as  untenable,  was  presented  with  such  clearness  of  statement  and  such  wonder- 

fol  vigor  and  beauty  of  style,  that  it  took  the  public  b^  storm.    Gritica  of  all  ichooli 

86* 
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were  loud  in  ita  pnlse.  *'  Thii  ia  a  work  of  gratt  power.  Before  Dr.  Brown  wrote, 
w«  were  confueedlj  ell  in  the  diu-k  aboat  caubation.  If  erer  there  was  a  syetem  which 
deeenred  the  appellaikio  of  iBteJli^ible,  compact,  consisteut,  Bimple,  this  ia  the  one.** 
— y.  Atn.  Berifw.  "  ilia  first  tract  on  Canaatkm  appeared  to  me  the  flncat  model  of 
disctuwion  in  Mental  PhiloHopby  since  Berkeley  and  Hume.** — MofkimtmiL 

Dr.  Brown,  in  connection  with  hie  extraordinary  acuteneee  aa  a  metaphysicin,  kai 
a  rich  and  glowing  imagination,  aa  one  can  aee  at  a  glance  in  reading  a  page  any- 
where in  tiia  worka ;  it  ia  no  wonder,  then,  to  find  liim  a  frequenter  of  the  haunta  of 
the  mnaea.  Uia  poetical  worka  are  numerona,  though  it  ia  probable  they  wonld  have 
paaaed  into  oblivion  but  for  the  aplendor  of  hia  abilitiea  in  other  reapecta.  He 
wrote  The  Paradiae  of  Coquettea  ;  The  War  Fiend ;  The  Wanderer  in  Norway,  a  Poem ; 
Agnee,  a  Poem ;  Bmily  and  other  Poema.  After  Brown*a  death,  hia  Lectnree  on  the 
Philoeopfay  oi  the  Human  Mind  appeared.  They  conatitnte  the  leading  monoment 
of  hia  fame. 

*'  It  would  be  nnjuat  to  conaure  aeverely  the  deekuiuitory  paxta  of  theae  Lectures  ; 
they  are  excuaable  in  the  flrat  warmth  of  compoaition.  They  might  even  be  Juatifi** 
ble  allnrementa  in  attracting  young  learnera  to  abatract  apeculationa.  The  prose  of 
Dr.  Brown  ia  brilliant  to  exccaa.  It  ia  darkened  by  exceaaive  brightneaa;  it  loses 
•ase  and  lirelineaa  by  orer-dreas ;  and,  in  the  midat  of  ita  luxurioua  aweetneaa,  we 
wish  for  the  atriking  and  homely  illuatrationa  of  Tucker,  and  for  the  pithy  and  sin- 
ewy sense  of  Paley."  —  Mackintoah. 

Abercpombie. 

John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  1781-1844,  who  was  at  his  death  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  Scotland  as  a  physician,  was  equally  emi- 
nent as  a  writer  of  medical  works,  and  as  a  writer  on  metaphysics. 

Abercrombie's  principal  medical  worka  are  Reaearchea  on  Diaeasea  of  the  Spinal 
Ciord,  and  Reaearchea  on  the  Oiaoaaea  of  the  Inteatinal  Cord,  etc.  Hia  worka  of  the 
other  class  are  The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelinga,  and  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
The  work  last  named  haa  had  an  extended  and  general  popularity.  Though  not  pro- 
found, it  ia  clear  and  eaaily  underatood ;  it  containa  much  curioua  and  uaeful  informa- 
tion, and  it  ia  particularly  valuable  on  thoae  pointa  in  which  the  mind  ia  affected  by 
the  body.  The  author'a  medical  experience  and  knowledge  gave  him  apecial  facilities 
for  treating  intelligently  this  claaa  of  aubjects.  A  truly  Chriatian  apirit  pervades  all 
his  writings. 

JoiTATHAR  Dtmonb,  1796-1828,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  vrrote  two  works 
of  great  value:  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Essay  a  on  the  Principlea  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights 
and  Obligations  of  Blankind.  The  former  was  one  of  the  moat  effective  weapons  of 
the  Peace  Society.  The  latter  haa  been  republished  in  the  United  Statea,  and  haa 
been  made  a  text-book  on  Moral  Science  in  many  inatitutiona  of  learning. 

Samuel  Drew,  1765-1833,  is  chiefly  and  most  favorably  known  by 
his  work  on  The  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Drew  waa  without  any  adrantagea  of  early  education,  but  being  converted  from  in- 
fidelity, he  became  greatly  intereated  in  religioua  topica  and  applied  himaelf  xealoualy 
to  study.    He  was  editor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine,  and  wrote  sereral  works  which 
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Were  in  high  repute :  The  Tmmaterialtty  nnJ  Immortality  of  the  Rnman  Soul ;  Re- 
markfl  on  l*aine's  Age  of  Reason;  Identity  and  General  Beearrectkm  «f  Um  Ummam 
Body ;  Being  and  Attributee  of  Q*>A ;  Life  of  Dr.  Cbke,  etc  *  His  work  on  the  Soul  is 
truly  wonderful ;  DoCUng  like  it  was  erer  published." —  Pro/.  Kidd.  **  Uis  master- 
piece of  oMtaphysical  argument  is  contained  in  his  £s8ay  on  the  Soul,  for  which  ho 
has  been  styled  the  '  English  Plato '*'— Zond.  CkritL  Semembraneer.  Under  tho 
(•reaching  of  A<lam  Clarke,  in  1786,  Drew  became  a  Methodist;  and  in  1788  he  became 
a  local  preacher. 

John  Mason  Good. 

John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.,  1764-1827,  though  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  author  of  several  works  on  medicine  of  high  sathoritjr, 
was  almost  equalljr  distinguished  in  linguistic  and  theological  pursuits. 

Good  had  no  advantages  of  a  UniTorsity  edncatlon,  but  was  placed  at  fifteen  as  ap« 
prentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  workod  his  way  up  in  the  profession  by  private  study  and 
dauntless  perseverance.     Ho  was  related  on  tho  mother's  side  to  Dr.  John  Mason. 

Good's  principal  works,  omitting  those  exclusively  professional,  are  the  following  : 
The  Book  of  Nature,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  Pantalogia^  or  an  Kncyclopmlla  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  General  Literature,  12  vols,  (written  jointly  by  Dr.  Good,  Olinthns  Gregory,  and 
Newton  Bosworth) ;  Maria,  ifti  Elegiac  Ode ;  Triumph  of  Britain,  an  Ode;  The  Natur* 
of  Things,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lucretius,  with  notes  philosophical  and  ex- 
planatory, 2  vols.,  4to;  Tb(«  Song  of  Songs,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory;  The 
Book  of  Job,  translated  literally,  with  notes  critical  and  illustrative.  These  two 
works,  on  Job  and  Solomon's  Song,  displayed  immense  erudition,  and  gare  the  author 
a  high  rank  as  a  biblical  scholar.  The  work  on  Lucretius  likewise  showed  him  to  b« 
wonderfully  at  home  in  the  deepest  problems  of  classical  scholarship. 

"These  vast  volumes  are  more  like  the  work  of  a  learned  German  professor  than  of 
an  ungraduated  Englishman.  They  dispiity  extensive  erudition,  considerable  Judg- 
ment, and  some  taste;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  extremely  heavy  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  the  leading  emotion  they  excite  in  the  reader  is  that  of  sympathy  with  tho 
fatigue  tho  author  must  have  undergone  in  the  compilation.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Good,  though  very  intelligent,  is  very  indiscriminate  in  the  selection  of  his  informa- 
tion :  and  though,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  candid  and  judicious  in  his  remarks, 
is  at  the  same  time  intolerably  dull  and  tedious.  He  hns  no  vivacity ;  no  delicacy  of 
taste  or  fancy;  very  little  originality  ;  and  a  gift  of  extreme  prolixity.  Uis  prose  is 
better  than  his  poetry ;  his  reasonings  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  his  criticism  ;  and 
his  statements  and  explanations  are  of  more  value  than  his  argument.'*— Jie/frqf. 

**  No  work  of  criticism  in  the  langaage  affords  such  a  display  of  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  Dr.  Good  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  [Job],  contend*)  that  Moses  was  the  writer  of  it,  and  that  it  contains  the  great 
principles  of  the  patriarchal  faith.  His  translation  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  Job 
in  the  English  language,  and  must  materially  assist  any  indiTidual  in  the  interprettr 
tion  of  that  difficult  book."— Orme. 

Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  1774-1841,  a  mathematician  of  great 
eminence,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Woolwich,  yet  had  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits. 

Among  Gregory*s  works  of  a  popular  character  are :  Lessons  Astronomical  asd 
Philosophical,  for  the  Amuseaient  and  Instmotion  of  British  Tenth ;  Letten  to  a 
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Vriend  on  the  Eridences,  Doctrines,  nod  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  S^iciety ;  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Ooo<l.  He  edited  also 
The  Pautaiogia,  or  Oeneral  Kncyclupicdia,  in  couuoction  with  John  Mason  Oood  and 
Boaworth. 

Jeremy  Bentham. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  1747-1832,  attained  great  celebrity  as 
a  writer  on  political  reform. 

Mr.  Bentham  began  authorship  as  early  as  177C,  by  a  sharp  critique 
on  Blackstone's  view  of  the  origin  of  Government.  From  that  time 
on,  for  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he  continued  to  write 
and  publish  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  legislative  and 
political  reform.  His  works  were  published,  after  his  death,  in  11 
vols.,  8vo. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  Bcntham's  works  is  that  those  written  first 
were  much  better  as  to  style  than  those  written  late  in  life.  His  early 
writings  are  marked  by  compactness,  clearness,  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  style.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  grew*carele«H  in  this  respect, 
and  concerned  himself  only  with  the  substance  of  what  lie  had  to  say. 
His  matter  was  always  weighty,  and  he  always  provoked  discussion. 

Most  of  the  ameliorations  in  English  law  have  sprung  from  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  Bentham  gave  rise.  He  was  indeed  a  bold,  vigor- 
ous, and  original  thinker,  but  not  a  safe  guide ;  and  in  his  religious 
opinions  was  decidedly  of  an  infidel  character.  The  cardinal  doctrines 
of  his  whole  system  were,  that  "  utility  is  the  test  and  measure  of  vir- 
tue ; "  and  that  "  the  object  of  legislation  is  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number." 

Bentham*8  chief  works  are  the  following:  A  Fragment  on  OoTemment,  being  the 
critique  on  Bluckstone;  A  Defence  of  Usury;  Principles  of  Murals  and  Legislation; 
Panopticon,  containing  apian  for  utilizing  the  labor  of  conricts;  The  Rationale  of 
Indirect  Evidence;  The  Rationale  of  Punishment;  The  Rntiunale  of  Reward;  The 
Book  of  FHllacics;  Church  of  Englandism  and  its  Catechism  examined. 

Of  the  Defence  of  Usury,  1787,  SirJamra  Mackintoih  says,  it  is  "  perhaps  the  best  specU 
men  [extant]  of  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  a  moral  or  political  question,  leaving  no 
olijection,  however  feeble,  unanswered,  and  no  difficulty,  however  small,  unexplained; 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  clearness  and  spirit  of  the  style,  for  the  full  expoitition  which 
•nits  them  to  all  intelligent  renders,  for  the  tender  and  skilful  hand  with  which  pr^u- 
dice  is  touched,  and  for  the  urbanity  of  his  admirable  apology  for  projectors.'"  **A 
work  unanswcrcMl  and  unanswerable;  and  not  less  admirably  reasoned  than  happily 
expressed."  —  Edinfmrgh  lieriew. 

Of  the  Book  of  Fallacios,  twenty-seven  years  lattr,  1824,  Sidnfti  Smith  says :  "  Whether 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  middleman  between  the  cultivator  and  thepoaaea- 
•or,  learned  economists  doubted ;  but  neither  gods,  nor  men,  nor  booksellers  can  doubt 
the  neceasity  of  a  middleman  between  Mr.  Bontham  and  the  public.  Mr.  Bentham  is 
long;  Mr.  Bentham  ii  occasionally  involved  and  obtcnre ;  Mr.  Bentham  invents  new 
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and  aUrniing  expressions ;  Mr.  Bentham  loTes  dirision  and  snbdiTision  —  and  he  Iotm 
method  itself,  more  than  its  consequences.  Those  only,  therefore,  who  know  his  origi- 
nality, his  knowledge,  his  vigor,  and  his  boldnens,  will  recur  to  the  works  themselveai 
The  great  mas:*  of  readers  will  not  purchase  improvement  at  so  dear  a  rate,  but  will 
choose  rather  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bentham  through  the  Reriews  —  after 
that  eminent  philosopher  has  been  washed,  trimmed,  shorn,  and  forced  into  cleanli* 


ness.** 


Of  the  Church  of  Englandism,  etc.,  1818,  the  LomUm  Quarterly  Review  mjs :  "It  !■ 
fortunate  that  this  book  (as  we  hare  said)  is  not  attractive ;  it  is  too  obscure  to  be 
generally  understood,  and  too  ridiculous  to  be  admired ;  and  however  mischievons  the 
intention,  the  tendency  will  be  very  innoxious.  Of  its  worst  part,  the  indecent  levity 
with  which  all  that  is  sacred  is  treated  in  it,  we  have  not  spoken.  Thoee  offenoef 
must  be  answered  for  at  a  higher  tri!)unal ;  but  wo  would  seriously  recommend  it  to 
the  author  to  consider  whether  the  decline  of  life  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  cap- 
tiously cavilling  at  the  doctrinee  of  religion,  and  in  profane  ridicule  of  its  most  holy 
rites.'' 

Malthus. 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  1766-1834,  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  works  on  Political  Economy. 

Malthus  was  a  native  of  Surrey;  be  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  from  1805  until  his  death,  ho  was  Professor  of  Modem  History 
and  Political  Economy  in  naileyhnry  College. 

The  principal  works  of  Malthus  are:  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  tff  Population,  etc.; 
An  luquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Pn>gre88  of  Rent ;  and  Princlplce  of  Political  Economy. 
His  Essay  on  Population  excited  gr(«at  attention  when  it  first  app«ired;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  have  not  ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  philosophers  ever 
since.  He  controverts  the  theory  of  Godwin  and  others  upon  the  progress  and  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature,  and  endeavors  to  establish,  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  population  tends  to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio,  while  the  supply  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  can  be  increased  only  in  arithmetical.  The  corollary  is,  of  course, 
that  at  some  future  day  the  supply  of  food  will  not  snfllce  the  population.  This  theory 
has  lately  received  fresh  impulse  by  its  relation  to  the  so-called  straggle  for  exist- 
ence underlying  Darwin^s  Origin  of  Species. 

Rlcardo. 

David  Ricabdo,  1772-1823,  is  another  prominent  writer  on  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Ricardo  acoamulatcd  a  large  fortune  In  the  stock-brokerage  business,  and  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  four  years  preceding  his  death.  Ricardo's  Principles 
of  Political  Flconomy  and  Taxation,  1817,  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Adam  Smith*s 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Malthus  on  Population,  and  Mill's  Principles,  leading  works  on 
the  subject.  Several  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ricardo  have  been  controverted 
or  shown  to  bo  erroneous,  but  the  work  still  retains  its  value  as  an  able  treatise. 

Besides  the  Principlesi,  Ricardo  was  the  author  of  several  minor  works  and  pam- 
phletx,  prominent  among  which  are  the  pamphlet  on  The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a 
Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,  and  a  Reply  to  Bosanquet's  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  This  Report,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
celebrated  one  in  which  Francis  Horner  took  so  distinguished  a  part.  Bicardo's  Tract 
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on  Protection  to  Agrirnltnre  han  born  pronoancwi  his  b«»t  by  McCnlloch.  Hi»  chief 
error,  m  a  thoorizfr,  sooms  to  hare  \*eeu  his  tipw  of  rent,  which  he  assnnies  to  be  the 
Tftlue  of  the  diflerenou  between  the  best  and  the  wont  lands  in  cultiratJon. 

JoHAXN  Gasp.vr  Spurzheim,  1776-1832,  acquired  great  notoriety 
by  hia  writings  on  Phrenology. 

Spnrzbeim  was  a  native  of  what  is  now  Rhenish  Pmssia.  Wliile  studying  medicine 
In  Viennii,  Spurxhcim  bi«ciime  acqoainted  with  Oall,  then  pnife.is<»r.  The  two  were 
then<-eforth  for  many  ye:ir8  intimately  aasociated  in  inrestigating  and  lecturing  npon 
the  functions  of  thu  brain.  In  1813  they  parted  company.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  in  183*2.  Spurr.hcim  lired  chiefly  in  England,  lecturing  and  writing.  lie  also 
visited  the  United  States. 

Spurzheini's  claims  to  distinction  as  a  physiologist  are  nnmistakable  He  is  gone- 
rally  regarded  as  the  dlscoTcrer  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain.  Unfortunately, 
be  was  led  away  by  phrenological  si>eculations.  Many  of  his  works  were  published  in 
French.  Of  tlioAo  pnblii«hed  in  English  the  best  known  are :  The  Physiological  Sys- 
tem of  Drs.  Oall  and  Spureheira,  a  treatise  on  Insanity,  Phrenology,  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  etc. 

John  Playpair,  1748-1819,  was  one  of  the  scientific  writers  of  the 
period. 

Play  fair  was  a  natiro  of  Scotland.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's:  was  at  one  time 
a  minister  in  the  Chnn-h  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  Profemor  of  Mathematics  and 
NatumI  Phllueopby  in  the  University  of  KUinbnrgh.  To  young  students,  Playfair  ia 
principally  known  by  his  edition  of  EucIitL  As  a  man  of  science  he  is  known  by  nu- 
meroiw  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal  Society  and  to  the 
Xdluburgh  Review.  Among  such  contributions  are  the  review  of  La  Place's  Mecan- 
ique  Celeste.  Remarks  on  the  Ai>tn>nomy  of  the  Bnihrnins,  and  on  Pliyttical  Astronomy 
(in  the  £ucyclope<lia  Britannica).  A  ccIebnUed  dissertation,  left  unfinished,  and  pub- 
IMied  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  is  on  a  Oeneral  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters.  Professor  Playfair 
was  a  clear  thinker  and  a  clear  writer,  and  in  i>orBODal  manners  appears  to  have  l«eQ 
extremely  affable  and  popular. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  1778-1829,  is  conBidered  the  greatest  of  En^ 
lish  chemists  and  dincovereni. 

Davy  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  lie  began  as  apprentice  to  an  aiiotbecary,  and  at  the  age 
of  forty-two  was  Preeident  of  the  Royal  S<x:icty,  and  the  flnst  niiui  in  the  world  in  hid 
own  department  of  research.  His  discoveries,  beMides  advancing  theoretical  science, 
led  directly  to  many  practical  results  of  the  grotiUjst  importance  in  mechanics  and  the 
useful  arts. 

His  works,  which  have  been  published  in  0  vols.,  8vo.  are  for  the  moet  part  purely  sci- 
entiflc.  He  occasionally,  however,  enlivened  his  leisure  hours,  or  usefully  occupied 
thoee  in  which  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  severe  studies,  with  works  of  a  lighter 
kind,  sufficient  to  show  that  he  might  have  made  himself  a  great  man  in  letters  if  he 
had  not  chosen  rather  to  be  supreme  in  science.  **  Had  not  Davy  been  the  first  chemist 
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he  probably  wnnid  hare  been  the  first  popt  of  his  age."  —  Ooleridgt.  Among  his 
lighter  works  are :  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  La^t  Days  of  a  Philosopher ;  and 
Salmonis,  or  Fly  FiBhing,— the  last  named  being  written  when  the  anthor  was  anable 
through  sickness  to  engage  in  his  customary  scientific  pursuits. 

James  Watt,  1736-1819,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  prominent  British  authors.  Uis  printed  works  are  few,  and  not 
very  important.  HLs  name  will  rather  be  handed  down  to  all  future 
generations  by  reason  of  his  works  as  an  inventor. 

By  his  constrnction  of  the  first  practical  steam-engffle,  and  his  many  subsequent 
improTcmpnts,  Watt  did  more  tu  develop  the  industrial  resonrcos  of  his  country  than 
any  one  other  man.  Ho  found  England  a  comparatively  weak  and  poor  country,  and 
he  died  leaving  it  the  richest  and  most  influential  in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able  that  England,  but  for  Watt's  steam-engine,  would  not  have  been  able  to  contend 
successfully  single-handed  against  Napoleon. 

Watt  wss  a  man  not  merely  of  great  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  bat 
of  sound  understanding  and  extensive  reading.  By  his  industry  be  repaired  the  de- 
fects of  his  early  education,  and  imbued  himself  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry.  The  only  publication  by  him  that  is  of  general  interest  is  his  paper 
on  the  Constituent  Parts  of  Water,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1784. 
In  this  paper  ho  took  the  first  step  beyond  Dr.  Priestley  in  determining  the  composi- 
tion of  water. 

The  life  of  Watt  by  Mnirhead  contains  extracts  from  his  correspondence  which 
throw  full  light  upon  the  growth  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  history 
of  Watt's  successive  patents.  This  life  presents  the  interesting  record  of  a  clear- 
headed, persevering  man  who  wrought  silently  and  slowly  but  surely  the  greatest 
revolution  in  modern  industrial  life. 

"Those  who  consider  James  Watt  only  as  a  great  practical  mechanic,  form  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  his  character,  lie  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  a  chemist,  and  his  inventions  dcmonstratA  his  profound  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  and  that  peculiar  characteristic,  the  union  of  them  for  practical  applica- 
tion."— Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Sir  Chables  Wilkins,  1740-1836,  is  associated  in  fame  with  Sir 
William  Jones,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.  These  two  eminent 
Englishmen  were  the  main  founders  of  the  Oriental  Society  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  first  to  introduce  the  claims  of  Sanscrit  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
pean scholars. 

Wilkins  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire.  In  1770 he  emigrated  to  India,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Writer  in  the  Bengal  establishment.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  became 
Librarian  of  the  F.ist  India  Company,  and  Examiner  for  the  Oriental  Department  at 
Ilallcylmry  and  Addiscombe. 

W'ilkins's  works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  most  important  are  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bh&garat  Otta  (the  dialogues  between  Krishna  and  Aijuna),  of  the  Ilito- 
padesa  (Sanscrit  Fables),  the  episode  of  Dushvanti  and  Sankuntfila  (from  the  MahA- 
bharata),  a  Grammar  of  Sanscrit,  and  the  Radicals  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  He  was 
also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  famous  Asiatic  ftoseftrches,  and  had  begun  a  tianala- 
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tion  of  the  Institutes  of  Menn,  bat  abandoned  it  on  hearing  that  Sir  WUliam  Jodm 
had  already  undortalcen  the  same. 

Since  the  days  of  Willcios  and  Jones,  Sanscrit  stndies  hare  made  great  progress, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  Bopp,  Lassen,  Wober,  Benfey,  Roth,  Whitney,  and  others ;  bnt 
all  these  and  their  succemors  will  continae  to  regard  Jones  and  Wilkinsaa  the  parents 
not  only  of  Sanscrit,  but  of  comparative  philology. 

WiLUAM  Maksden,  D.  C.  J«^  1764-1830,  the  eminent  oriental  scholar,  was  a  natiTe  of 
Dublin.  Ho  entered  the  service  of  the  Earit  India  Company  in  1771,  and  spent  tlie 
eight  following  years  in  Sumatra.  While  there  ha  applied  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  study  of  the  51alay.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wa«  for  some  years  Chief  Secretury  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. He  published  several  important  works,  the  fruits  of  bin  oriental  studies : 
The  History  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra;  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language;  Gram- 
mar of  the  Malay  Language ;  Marco  Polo's  Travels  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  etc 

RoBCRT  MoRRiflON,  178'2-183(,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  Cliina,  did  signal 
service  to  letters  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  by  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  mission- 
ary cause.  Besides  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  his  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language,  he  pi^blishcd  Ilorie  Sinicse,  or  Translations  from 
the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Chinese ;  Dialogues  translated  from  the  Chinese  into 
Snglish  ;  and  A  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes. 
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Scott  the  Commentator. 

Thomas  Scott,  D.  D.,  1747-1821,  was  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  which  has  been  more  read  than 
any  other  like  work  in  the  English  language. 

Dr.  Scott,  according  to  his  own  statementR,  entered  the  ministry  with 
mere  worldly  views,  and  without  having  experienced  a  change  of 
heart.  After  he  had  been  preaching  for  some  time,  he  was  converted, 
and  he  became  ever  after  an  earnest  advocate  of  what  are  known  as 
evangelical  views. 

His  first  work  was  The  Force  of  Truth,  in  which  he  descrihet  his  own  rellglona 
experience.  During  the  course  of  his  long  ministry,  he  wrote  many  other  hooks 
and  pamphlets  on  relifdous  and  theological  subjects.  Bnt  the  main  work  of  his  life 
was  the  preparation  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  first  appeared  in  1792.  It 
was  usually  printed  in  6  vols.,  4to. 

This  great  work  was  entirely  his  own  composition,  and  was  characterised  by  a 
sound  sense  and  a  general  sobriety  of  Judgment  and  clearness  of  statement  which 
made  it  an  almost  unircrsal  farorite.  Ko  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  probably 
has  ever  been  read  half  so  much  as  Scott's.  It  is  wanting  in  critical  schoUrship, 
and  it  skips  the  hard  places,  but  it  gires  a  clear,  bold  outline  of  the  general  soopa 
of  each  passage.  It  is  now  practically  snperseded  by  works  of  a  mors  oritiod 
charactsr. 
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Robert  Hall. 

Robert  Hall,  1764-1831,  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  day,  excepting  possibly  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  shown  fpre&t  precocity  of 
talent  and  yet  have  risen  to  eminence  in  after  life.  **  Before  he  was 
nine  vears  of  age  he  had  perused  and  repemsed,  with  intense  interest, 
Edwards  on  tfie  Affections  and  on  the  Will,  and  about  the  same  time 
had  read,  with  a  like  interest,  Butler^s  Analogy." —  OHnthm  Gregory, 
He  was  bom  in  Amsby,  Leicestershire,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  was  educated,  first  at  the  Academy  at  Northampton  under  John 
Byland,  and  afterwards  at  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  He  was  set 
apart  as  a  preacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  began  actually  to  preach 
at  that  early  age. 

He  went  afterwards  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  contiaae  his  stndies  for  three 
yearn  more,  and  while  there  he  had  the  compauionship  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Jamet, 
Mackintosh.  Tlie  two  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  which  continued  through  life. 
**Thej  read  together;  they  sat  together,  if  possible,  at  lecture;  they  walked  together. 
In  their  Joint  studies  they  read  much  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  more  of 
Plato ;  and  so  well  was  all  this  known,  exciting  admiration  in  some,  in'others  eoTy, 
that  it  was  not  unusual,  as  they  went  along,  for  their  class-fellows  to  point  at  them 
and  say,  'There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus.'  There  was  scarcely  an  important  position 
in  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher,  in  Butler's  Analogy,  or  in  Edwards  on  the  Will, 
over  which  they  had  not  debated  with  the  utmost  intensity.'* 

Mr  Hall  was  settled  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  church  at  Broad- 
mead,  Bristol,  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  remained  there  eight  years. 
In  1791,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  took  charge  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  In 
consequence  of  excessive  mental  application,  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
insanity,  whicli  lasted  from  1804  to  1806.  On  recovery,  he  was  obliged 
to  abstain  from  pulpit  labor  for  two  years.  In  1808  he  resumed  pas- 
toral labor,  in  a  comparatively  retired  church  in  Leicester,  where  he 
remained  about  eighteen  years.  In  1826  he  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  first  labors,  at  Bristol,  and  continued  at  that  post  until  his 
death. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  effects  of  his  preaching  partake  of  the 

marvelloufl. 

*'  From  the  commencement  of  his  discourse  an  almost  breathless  silence  prevailed, 
deeply  impressive  Hud  soleniniung  from  its  singular  intenseneas.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  that  of  the  preacher's  voice  —  scarcely  an  eye  but  was  fixed  upon  him— > 
not  a  countenance  that  he  did  not  watch  and  read,  and  interpret  as  he  surveyed 
them  again  and  again  with  his  rapid,  tTsrexcursive  glance.  As  be  adTsooed  and 
86 
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Increased  in  animation,  fire  or  six  of  his  auditors  would  be  seen  to  rise  and  lean  for^ 
ward  over  tlie  front  of  ttieir  pews,  still  keeping  their  eyes  upon  him.  Some  new  or 
striking  sentiment  or  exprension  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  cause  others  to  rise  in 
like  manner:  shortly  afterwards  ttili  mure,  and  so  on,  until,  long  before  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  it  often  happened  that  a  considurable  portion  of  the  congregation 
were  seen  standing,— every  eye  directed  to  the  preacher,  yet  now  and  then  for  a 
moment  glancing  from  one  to  the  other,  thus  transmitting  and  reciprocating  thought 
and  feeling:  Bfr.  Uall  himself,  though  manifestly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  consoiuus 
of  the  whole,  received  new  animation  from  what  he  thus  witnessed,  reflecting  it  back 
upon  those  who  were  already  alive  to  the  inspiration,  until  all  who  were  susceptible 
of  thouglit  and  emotion  seemed  wound  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  elevation  <m  earthy — 
when  be  would  close,  and  they  reluctantly  resumed  their  scats/' — OlinUnu  Grtffotj. 

Dr.  Hall  was  strongly  moved  by  public  affairs,  and  on  several  occa- 
Bions  he  wrote  and  preached  on  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  The 
course  of  the  French  Revolution  called  forth  several  controversial 
easays  from  his  pen,  and  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte attracted  universal  attention  by  its  commanding  eloquence. 

His  published  works  have  been  printed  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The  principal  sul^ects  are 
the  following:  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press;  Modern  Infidelity  Considered; 
Beflections  on  War;  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  PrMent  Crisis  (1803);  The  Re- 
newal of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Difference  between  Christian  Bap- 
tism and  the  Baptism  of  John;  A  Viudlcation  of  Free  Communion;  Sermons, 
Charges,  etc. 

Hall  belonged  to  that  part  of  tlie  Baptists  who  are  in  favor  of  free 
communion  with  other  churches,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject. 

**  The  bold  diction,  the  mi^ostic  gait  of  the  sentence,  the  vivid  illustration,  the  re- 
buke which  oould  scathe  the  offender,  the  burst  of  honest  indignation  at  triumphant 
▼ice,  the  biting  snrcadim,  the  fervid  appeal  to  the  heart,  the  sagacious  development  of 
principle,  the  broud  field  of  moral  vision, —  all  theM  distkigui«h  the  oompodtions  of 
Robert  Hall ;  and  we  bear  our  must  williug  testimony  to  their  worth.*' — London  QuoT' 
tedy  Bmiew. 

Ed>A/-ard  Irving. 

Edward  Irvino,  1792-1834,  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  and 
for  a  time  he  exerted  a  commanding  influence ;  but,  in  his  later  years, 
be  suffered  from  mental  aberration,  believing  liimself  divinely  inspired, 
and  endowed  with  the  "gift  of  tongues." 

Irving  was  a  native  of  Annan,  DnmfHes-shiro,  and  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, lie  was  at  one  time  assidtant  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Afterwards,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  wait  settled  over  the  congregation  in  Regent's  Square.  Becoming  er- 
ratic and  visionary  in  his  opiuions,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  church,  but  by  the  lib- 
erality  of  friends  he  opened  a  place  of  worMhSp  of  his  own,  and  there  continued  to 
preach  to  all  that  came  to  hear  him.  Before  these  mental  aberrations,  which  threw 
a  cloud  over  his  cioiiing  days,  he  was  greatly  admired  for  his  eloquenoo,  and  wherever 
he  preached  drew  crowds  of  admiring  hearers. 
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He  pabliflhcd  the  following  works:  For  the  Oracles  of  Ood,  Four  Orations;  For 
Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parts;  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed; 
The  Last  Jyaye;  Homilies  on  the  Sacraments;  Expositions  of  thii  Book  of  ReveU- 
tion,  etc 

AiTORxw  Tbomsoh,  D.  D.,  1779-1831,  was  a  Scotch  divine,  horn  in  Domfriaa^hire,  and 
educated  at  the  Univeriiity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  in  Kdiuburgh 
the  last  twenty-one  years  of  his  lifo.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence,  and 
very  resolute  in  attacking  whatever  he  considered  a  public  wrong.  Among  the  sub- 
jects of  his  denunciation  were  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  lay  patronage  iu  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  British  Colonial 
slavery.  lie  was  oqutilly  outspoken  and  persistent  in  ailvot-ating  whatever  he  thought 
right.  Among  the  objects  of  his  advocacy  were  education,  morality,  and  evangelical 
religion.  **Ilis  was  no  ordinary  championship;  although  the  weapons  of  our  spir- 
itual warfare  are  the  same  in  every  land,  we  all  know  that  there  was  none  who  wielded 
them  more  vigorously  than  he  did,  or  who,  with  such  an  arm  of  might  and  voice  of 
resistless  energy,  carried,  as  if  by  storm,  the  convictions  of  his  people.'* —  (Cabmen. 

Dr.  Thomson's  publications  were :  Lectures  on  Select  Portions  of  Scripture ;  Ser- 
mons on  Infidelity;  Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Wonl ;  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Par- 
don ;  The  Scripture  History ;  Sermons  and  Sacramental  Exhortations. 

Bishop  Middleton. 

Thomas  Fansh  awe  Middletox,  D.  D.,  1769-1822,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  a  man  of  most  exact  scLuolarsbip,  and  a  great  ornament  to 
the  Established  Church. 

Bishop  Middleton's  Sermons  are  considered  models  of  style  for  masculine  thought 
and  energy  of  expression.  His  great  work,  however,  was  his  Essay  on  the  Greek  Ar- 
ticle. His  discussion  of  this  subject  was  exhaustive,  and  his  positions  in  regard  to  it 
have  never  been  seriously  assailed.  The  discussion  was  important  as  determining  cer- 
tain critical  passages  in  thp  Ne^  Testanjent  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  di- 
▼inity  of  Christ. 

"This  is  a  book  of  profound  learning  and  most  mastorly  criticism.  The  first  part 
of  it  is  occupied  with  an  ii^qiiiry  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  Greek  article,  and 
the  second  contains  the  application  of  the  views  previously  established  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  p.issoges  in  the  New  Testament.  The  extensive  philological  attain- 
ments of  the  learned  writer  are  made  moat  happily  to  bear  in  a  number  of  dilBcult 
texts,  and  especi^ly  09  sopie  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  con- 
tained."— Omu, 

Sm  GcOROB  Prkttman  Tomuttk,  1750-1827,  an  eminent  Bishop  of  the  English  Chnrch, 
was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  private  tutor  to 
'William  Pitt.  When  Pitt  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Tomline  was  his  secro- 
tiry,  and  remained  with  him  until  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  he  became  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Bishop  Tomline  published  many  works,  but  that  by  which  ho  is  chiefly 
known  is  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  2  vols.,  consisting  of  an  introduction  to 
thA  study  of  the  Bible,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 
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Adam  Clarke. 

Adau  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  1762-1832,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  obtained 
great  celebrity  as  a  commentator  on  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  was  particalarly  noted  m 
an  orientalist.  Ills  Commentary,  on  which  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life,  is  usually 
published  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  It  is  in  high  n*pute  among  all  denominations,  though  a 
special  favorite  of  course  with  the  Methodists,  lie  wrote  alt<o  :  A  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  6  vols.;  Bibliographical  Miscellany,  2  vols ;  The  Succession  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature, 2  vols^  and  some  other  works. 

IIenry  Martyn,  1781-1812,  shed  great  lustre  upon  the  missionary 
enterprise,  both  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  his  devoted  piety. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  gave  such  evidences  of  scholarship  and  geniua 
that  official  dignities  of  the  highest  kind  would  have  been  within  his  reach,  had  he 
remained  at  home.  Ho  embarked  as  a  missionary  to  India  in  ISa**,  nnd  labored  chiefly 
In  India  and  Fcniia.  His  learning  and  his  dialectic  skill  nerved  him  in  good  stead  in 
arguiii);  with  the  Moolahs  of  Persia,  while  his  oxaraple  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
young  men  of  hi^rh  proini.He  in  England  and  America.  His  chief  publications  ar« 
Journals  and  Lettora;  S^^rraons  preached  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere;  Controversial 
Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  etc. 

William  Ward,  1769-1822,  was  one  of  the  noble  band  of  early 
Baptist  mi.'vionaries  in  India, 

He  was  bom  at  Derby,  in  England,  and  went  upon  his  mission  in  1790.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years,  he  revisited  England  and  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  returned  to  his  work  in  1821,  Ho  died  of  cholera  at  SerampoM,  in  1822.  Mr. 
Ward  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,  4 
▼oIh.,  4to ;  Farewell  Lecture  to  Friends  in  Briti^in  and  America,  on  returning  to  Ben- 
gal  in  1821. 

John  Williams,  1796-1839,  is  known  aa  "the  Apostle  of  Poly- 
nesia," and  "  the  Martyr  of  Erromango." 

He  was  bom  near  London,  and  embarked  as  a  missionary  to  PolynctU  in  1816. 
After  many  years  of  service  as  a  missionary,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  at  Erro- 
mango in  1839.  He  visited  England  in  1834-38.  Besides  books  in  the  Raratongan 
language,  he  wrote  a  work  of  groat  interest  and  value,  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  En- 
terprises in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  remarks  upon  the  natural  history  of  thp 
islands,  the  origin,  languages,  traditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Rammohdit  Rot,  177&-1833,  was  a  learned  Brahmin,  who  was  converted  to  Chriss 
tianity.  and  embraced  Unitarian  or  Arian  views.  He  died  in  England,  while  ambas- 
■ador  of  the  King  of  Delhi.  He  was  master  of  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  be* 
•ides  several  other  oriental  languages,  edited  the  Bengal  Herald,  and  published  no* 
merous  works,  some  of  a  literary,  the  most  of  a  theological  character.  The  best 
known  of  them  is  perhaps  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  published  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and 
Bengalee. 
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Legh  Richmond. 

Leqh  Richmond,  1772-1827,  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter. 

RlchmoDd  was  a  oatiTe  of  Liverpool,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  17M.  Be  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  evangelical  school,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  the  publication  of  three  narrative  tracts,  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,  The 
Megro  Servant,  and  The  Young  Cottager,  which  have  had  an  immense  circulation.  Of 
The  Dairyman's  Daughter  alone,  four  million  copies,  In  nineteen  languages,  bad  been 
sold  as  lung  ago  aa  1819.  Uichmond  wrote  some  other  worka,  but  the  foregoing  are 
the  chief. 

WiLUAM  BIaocb,  1765-1831,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  Professor  and  a  Senior  Fellow.  lie  rose  by  degreea 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  wrote 
■everal  works.  The  one  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  that  on  The  Atonement, 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  a  masterly  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 'the  £uglish 
Church  on  that  subject. 

Bishop  Jebb. 

John  Jebb,  D.  D.,  1775-1833,  was  a  learned  and  scholarly  prelate, 
and  contributed  largely  to  theological  literature. 

Bishop  Jebb  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  His  principal  works  are  the  following:  Sacred  Literature,  com- 
prising  a  review  of  the  principles  of  composition  laid  down  by  Bishop  Lowth  ;  Prac- 
tical Theology,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Poetical  Instructions  relating  to  the  Church  of  England; 
Thirty  Yearn*  Correspondence  between  Bishop  Jebb  and  Alexander  Knox;  Piety 
without  Asceticism,  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

WnxiAM  Halks,  D.  D.,  1778-1819,  published  a  number  of  works  on  nuithematics  and 
theology;  principally  known  by  his  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  of  which  a  second 
edition,  revised,  appeured  in  1830.  Said  to  be  the  most  valuable  work  on  chronology 
aver  published.  His  other  works  are:  Prophecies  respecting  our  Lord;  The  Iloly 
Trinity;  Primitive  British  Church. 

Gborgb  Hill,  D.D.,  17.50-1819,  a  divine  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  was  a  native  of  St. 
Andrew*s,  and  PrincipaJ  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  that  city.  He  published  Theological 
InstitntHS',  Lectures  in  Divinity,  and  sevenil  other  theological  works  of  a  high  char- 
acter.   His  Lectures  io  Divinity  are  the  best  known,  and  are  often  quoted. 

JoH5  EvAiTB,  LL.9.,  1707-1827,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  London,  published  many 
aemions  and  other  theological  works.  Among  these  were  An  Attempt  to  Account  for 
the  Infidelity  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon ;  also.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Different  Denomi- 
ziations  into  which  the  World  is  divided.  Of  this  la^t-named  work,  fifteen  editions, 
comprising  100,000  copies,  were  pablisbod  daring  the  author's  life. 

Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  1748-1821,  was  a  Methodist  preacher  and  writer  of  considerable 

note.     His  chief  works  are  the  followinf!;:  A  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  cmbody> 

ing  the  views  of  Wesley  and  others,  5  vols.,  4to ;  A  Defeoee  of  the  Methodists;  A  Tin- 

dicaiion  of  tbe  Met^odivts;  l»  Apology  for  the  Mothodifta;  A  Vindication  of  Ohriat's 

36» 
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Dirinltj ;  and  sereral  volnmcB  of  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons.    "  A  sonnd  scholar, 
a  powerful  and  able  preacher,  and  a  profound  theologian."  —  Adam  Clarke. 

Krr.  Oeobgi  Bcrdce,  1752-1832,  an  Independent  preacher,  was  noted  for  his  r«»li- 
glons  wrftioga  of  a  popular  character,  and  especially  fur  his  Villafre  S^'rmons.  No  lesa 
than  eight  volumes  of  these  are  published,  and  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popu- 
larity,   lie  wrote  also  quite  a  large  number  of  Hymns,  as  a  supplement  to  Watts. 

JosKPB  OumxKT  BxTAK,  176^-1814,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  dmggist  by 
profession,  wrote  a  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  Life  of  Robert  Barclay,  and  a  Refutation 
of  Misrepresentations  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  **  Mr  Bevan  is  the  ablest  of  the  Quaker 
apolog^ts.  He  writes  with  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  feeling,  and  has,  for 
the  most  part,  divested  himself  of  that  va^e  and  unsatisfactory  mysticism  in  which 
the  Quaker  advocates  have  embedded  themselves."  —  Lotmies, 

Belsham. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beusham,  1 750-1 829,  was  an  English  Diflsenter,  who 
embraced  Unitarian  opinions  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  Unitarianism  in 
England, 

Belsham^s  publications  wsre  nnmerons,  and  nearly  all  referred  to  this  subject. 
IHscourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  2  vols.;  Discourse  on  the  Person  of  Christ; 
Review  of  American  Unitarianism ;  Review  of  Wilberforce's  Treatise;  Letters  in  Yin" 
dlcation  of  Unitarians,  etc.  Mr.  Belsham  took  a  leading  part  also  in  the  Improved 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  undertaken  by  the  English  Unitarians  about  the  beginning 
of  the  presept  century. 

William  Bei^ham,  1753-1827,  brother  of  Thomas  Belsham,  was 
the  author  of  several  treatises  on  philosophical  and  moral  subjects,  and 
ft  voluminous  writer  of  historical  memoirs. 

His  works  are :  Essays,  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Literary ;  Observations  on  ths 
Test  Laws;  Historic  Mt^moirs  on  the  French  Revolution;  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  R«>volution  in  1688  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802,  12  vols.,  8vo.  As  an  his- 
torian, Belsham  has  a  respectable  standing,  thongh  in  the  portion  of  history  connected 
with  his  own  times  he  is  charged  with  partisanship. 

JoHX  MiLNER,  D.  D.,  1752-1826,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  of  high  standing  for  learning  and  scholarship. 

Milnor*s  writings  were  numerous.  The  chief  were  the  following:  The  History, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  A  Survey  of  the  Antiquities,  of  Winchester,  2  vols., 
4to ;  and  a  polemical  work.  The  End  of  Controversy,  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  English  and  American,  and  is  very  celebrated  in  theological  literature. 

Charles  Butler,  1750-1832,  was  one  of  the  principal  C^tl^oliQ 
writeni  of  his  daj. 
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Mr.  Butler  was  a  Uwyer  by  profession,  and  a  nephew  of  Alban  Butler.  In  addition 
to  bis  labors  and  writings  of  a  legal  character,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  religions 
subjects,  and  thouKh,  like  his  uncle,  of  a  courteous  and  charitable  disposition, 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  some  of  his  topics,  ho  became  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  con> 
troversy. 

Among  his  works  are:  A  Snccinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Rero* 
lutions  of  the  German  Empire:  A  Oontinnation  of  Rer.  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints;  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  since  the 
Reformation ;  Life  of  Erasmus ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Bossuet ;  The  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  etc 

William  McGavin,  1773-1832,  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  was  engaged 
in  commercial  business.  He  engaged  actively  iHthe  controversy  against  the  Catho- 
lics. His  chief  work  was  a  series  of  papers,  called  The  Protestaqt,  apd  extending  to 
four  large  volumes.  The  work  is  marked  by  vigor,  and  has  had  a  large  sale ;  but  it 
is  partisan  in  character,  and  is  strongly  oLjected  to  by  Catholics  for  its  alleged  un- 
fairness vid  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  fkcti. 


VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERSt 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  1743-1825,  though  not 
gifted  with  genius  of  so  high  an  order  as  Joanna  Baillie, 
was  yet  a  woman  of  noble  mould,  who  deserves  well  of  her 
kind  both  for  what  she  did  and  for  what  she  was.  Her 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  are  partly  educational  and 
partly  belong  to  what  is  called  polite  literature. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Aikin  and  the 
sister  of  Dr.  John  Aikin.  Her  father,  who  was  a  Dissenting  minister 
and  who  kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys,  gave  her  the  same 
lessons  witli  his  other  pupils,  and  thus  she  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  At  the  age  of  thirty  she  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  sold  in  one  year.  In 
the  same  year,  she  and  her  brother  published  jointly  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose. 

She  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  to  the  Rev.  Bochomant 
Barbauld,  a  Dissenting  minister  of  French  descent.  She  and  her  hus- 
band opened  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  the  success  of  which  was  due 
mainly  to  her  exertions.  Several  young  boys  were  taken  under  her 
eptire  charge.  Among  these  lads  were  two  who  afterwards  became 
distinguished.  Sir  William  Gell  and  Lord  Chief-Justice  Denman. 

Worh^.  —  It  was  for  tbese  yonng  pupils  that  Mrs.  Barbanld  composed  her  two  best 
works,  Early.  Lessons  tor  Children,  and  Hymns  in  Prot«.   '8oi|iewh%t  Ut*  in  liiii  sh« 
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wrote  sereral  political  pamphlets,  exponing  the  course  of  the  Whigs.  She  assisted  her 
brother,  Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  composition  of  Evenings  at  Home,  though  the  part  which 
she  contributed  to  the  wock  was  but  small.  Among  her  other  works,  she  edited  th« 
British  Novelists,  in  50  vr>ls.,and  Selections  from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Onardian.and 
Freeholder.  She  wrote  a  Life  of  Richardson  ;  a  poem  of  a  political  character.  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Eleven;  A  Poetical  Epitaph  to  Mr.  Wilberforce;  and  a  great  variety  of 
critical  and  educational  Essays. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  her  closing  years, 
like  those  of  many  other  women  eminent  in  literature,  were  peaceful 
and  serene.  "  Her  works  show  great  power  of  mind,  .an  ardent  love 
of  civil  and  religious  libert^f,  and  thitt  genuine  and  practical  piety 
which  ever  distinguished  her  character." — Mrs,  HalCj  in  Woman^s 
Record, 

The  lines  given  below  were  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  extreme  old  age.  They 
have  a  curious  history.  Crabb  Robinson  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  repeated  the 
linos  to  Wordsworth,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  poet.  Wordsworth,  who  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  his  sitting-room,  asked  to  have  them  repeated  again  and  again,  until  h« 
had  learned  them  by  heart.  Then,  pausing  in  his  walk,  and  muttering  to  himself,  h« 
said,  **  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  grudging  people  their  good  things,  but  I  wish  I  had 
written  those  lines." 

**LifeI  I  know  not  what  thou  art. 
Bat  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met, 
I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 
Life  I  we  *ve  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
*Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  — 
Perhaps  *twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 
Then,  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  Good-Night,— but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Oood-Moming." 

Dr.  Aikin. 

John  Aikin,  M.  D.,  1747-1822,  an  industrious  and  useful  writer, 
was  for  fifty  years  prominently  before  the  public  as  an  author  and  a 
compiler,  but  without  achieving  any  lasting  renown. 

Dr.  Aikin's  earliest  publications  were  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  he  prepared 
a  volume  of  Medical  Biography,  which  was  favorably  received.  In  cotgunction  with 
his  Kister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ho  wrote  Evenings  at  Home,  a  series  of  essays  and  tales  for 
children.  These  were  completed  in  17».>,  in  6  vols.,  and  were  very  i>opular.  They 
were  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  and  led  the  way  to  numerous 
works  of  a  similar  nature  by  other  hands.  Other  early  works  by  Dr.  Aikin  are 
Sssayson  Song-Writing  and  Letters  from  a  Father  to  a  Son.  He  edited  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  ten  years  (1796-1807),  the  Athenseum  for  two  years  (1808, '9),  Dodsley'B 
Annwa  Register  five  years  (1811-1815).    He  was  engaged  for  twenty  yean  (1790-18 16) 
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cm  a  General  Biogrmphj,  in  10  rols.,  4to,  in  which,  howerer,  he  had  the  Msiitance  of 
•ereral  fellow-laborers,  Soutbey  among  others.  Ilis  latest  publication  was  an  edition 
of  the  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  with  copious  notes,  biographical  and  criti- 
cal. The  work  is  familiarly  known  as  Aikiu's  British  Poets,  and  has  ei^oyed  an  ex- 
tensive popularity. 

LucT  AiKiN,  daughter  of  John  Aikin,  M.  D.,  has  written  several  historical  works, 
namely :  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  and  of  Charles  I., 
each  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  and  a  Life  of  Addison,  also  in  2  vols.,  8to.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiow  speaks  of  the  publication  first  named  as  "An  admirable  historical  work,  nearly 
as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  far  more  instructive  than  most  histories.**  She  wrote 
also  a  memoir  of  her  father.  Dr.  John  Aikin. 

Helen  Marla.  Willlams,  1762-1827,  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
French  affairs. 

Miss  Williams  was  bom  in  London,  but  lived  most  of  her  time  in  Paris.  She  was 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  espousing tha 
cause  of  the  Girondists,  she  was  imprisoned  by  the  opposite  party,  but  was  released 
on  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.    She  died  in  Paris. 

Miss  Williams  wrote  Letters  from  France,  several  volumes,  pablished  at  different 
times;  A  Sketch  of  the  Politics  of  France,  and  of  Scenes  in  the  Prisons  of  France; 
Sketches  of  the  St.iteof  Manners  and  Opinions  in  the  French  Republic  towards  tha 
Close  of  the  18th  Century  ;  Narrative  of  Events  in  France  from  the  Landing  of  Nap 
poleon  in  1&15  till  the  Restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth;  Events  in  France  since 
the  year  1B15.  Miss  Williams  wrote  also  two  novels,  Edwin  and  Elfrida,  and  Julia; 
and  several  volumes  of  Poems  ;  and  translated  several  important  works  Irom  the 
French,  llumboldt's  Travels  in  Central  and  South  America,?  vols.,  8vo;  Humboldt's 
American  Researches ;  2  vols.,  8vo,  etc.  She  is  the  author  of  some  beautiful  Hymns, 
among  them  that  l>eginuing,  ^  Whilst  Thee  I  seek,  protecting  Power.** 

Robert  Anderson,  M.  D.,  1751-1830,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  though  not  the  author  of  many  original  works  of 
note,  was  occupied  with  literary  pursuits  for  forty  years  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Aikin  in  London. 

Dr.  Anderson's  chief  merit  is  that  of  a  Judicious  biographer,  editor,  and  annotator 
of  the  British  poets.  His  principal  publications  are  :  The  Works  of  the  British  Po«<ts, 
with  Prefaces  Biographical  and  Critical,  13  vols. ;  Life  of  Dr.  Smollett ;  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  critical  observations  on  his  works. 

Alexandeb  Chalmeks,  1759-1834,  was  a  nntive  of  Scotland,  but  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don.  He  had  a  good  classical  and  medical  education.  His  first  literary  employment 
was  as  a  contributor  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  London.  Later  he  gave  his 
attention  mainly  to  editing  standHi*d  works,  with  critical  collations  and  notices.  He 
edited  Tlie  British  Essayists,  45  vols. ;  The  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper, 
21  vols. ;  Shakespeare,  8  vols. ;  also  Fielding,  Bolingbroke,  Gibbon,  Pope,  Johnson, 
etc.,  etc.  He  wrote  A  Continuation  of  the  History  of  England ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Lile 
Of  Wight ;  A  History  of  the  College,  Halls,  and  Pnblic  Buildings  of  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  with  Lives  of  the  Fonnderi.  His  greatest  and  beet  work  was  A  Oeneral  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  32  vols.,  8to.  **  Mr.  Chalmers  was  most  indefatigable  and  la- 
borious in  his  8tadi(»  and  devotion  to  literature.  No  man  ever  edited  so  many  woriu 
for  the  booksellers  of  London;  and  his  attention  to  accuracy  of  collation,  his  depth 
of  research  as  to  facts,  and  his  discrimination  as  to  the  character  of  the  autbon, 
under  his  review,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised."  —  GttUleman'i  Magasitu, 


Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

Sir  Samuel  Eoerton  Brydges,  1762-1837,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  of  good  family,  woa  a  most  prolific  writer. 

He  induced  his  brother  to  lay  claim  to  the  Barony  of  Cbandos,  but  the  House  of 
Peers  decided  adversely  to  the  claim.  The  dis^pointment  of  Sir  Egerton  was  great, 
and  his  soreness  on  this  account  appears  in  many  of  his  writings.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  on  the  continent,  and  many  of  his  works  were  printed  abroad,  at  Geneva, 
Tlorence,  etc.  Many  also  were  printed  at  his  own  private  press,  near  Canterbury. 
Of  these  privately  printed  works,  the  editions  were  usually  only  100  copies,  some* 
times  only  30  copies. 

His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  following  are  only  a  few :  Gensura  Lit- 
eraria,  containing  Titles  and  Opinions  of  Old  English  Books,  10  vols.;  Res  Literariss, 
8  vols.;  Sonnets  and  Poems;  Arthur  Fltx-Albini,  a  Novel ;  Le  Forester,  a  Novel ;  Con- 
Ingsby ;  The  Hall  of  Hallingsey;  Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel ;  Lake  of  Geneva; 
Letters  from  the  Continent;  Letters  on  Lord  Byron;  The  Autobiography,  Timet, 
Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

**  The  author  before  us  is  as  intimately  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  hts  powers,  of  the 
solidity  of  his  reputation,  as  if  the  loud  huxzas  of  the  literary  world  were  borne  to  his 
retreat.  The  amabih's  ituania  (the  delusion  is  too  prond,  too  strong  for  ordinary  van- 
ity),  cheats,  soothes,  flatters,  to  the  verge -of  the  abyss.  All  that  criticism  could  prove, 
all  that  neglect — servant  of  all  critics — could  teach,  fill  vain  and  unheeded  on  the 
soul  of  a  nature  of  this  mould.**  —  Edinburgh  Bevicw. 

Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.,  1766-1836,  made  large  and  yaluable  con- 
tributions to  literary  history. 

Dr.  Drake  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
While  practising  his  profession  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  diligent 
student  of  literature. 

Dr.  Drake's  works  are  numerous.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Shakespeare  and  his 
Times,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Literary  Hours,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  Winter  Nights,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  Evenings  in 
Autumn,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  Mornings  in  Spring,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  Noontide  Leisure,  2  vols.,  8to  ; 
The  Speculator ;  Essays  illustrative  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Ad^ 
venturer.  Idler,  etc.,  5  vols.,  8vo. 

**  No  work  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  we  may  venture  almost  to  pronounce  that 
none  can  in  future  lie  produced,  in  which  so  much  of  agreeable  and  well  digested  in- 
formation on  this  subject  [Shakespeare  and  his  Times]  will  be  found  as  in  this  mas- 
terly production  of  Dr.  Drake." —  Archdeacon  Xares^  in  the  Otnt.  Mag, 

**In  1803, 1  got  a  bright  new  book,  fresh  fh>m  the  press  in  those  days,  on  which  I 
still  reflect  with  pleasure ;  namely,  Drake's  Literary  Hoars.    It  became  my  favoritt 
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companion  for  jMtn  ftflerwards,  afid  it  was  this  work,  more  than  all  others,  which  at 
that  earlj  age  fixed  my  aflectiona  ou  literarjr  pursuita." — GilUu's  Literary  V0teran. 

**  We  hare  been  surprised  and  mortified  to  notice  the  shameful  ignorance  preralling 
in  America  respecting  the  publications  of  this  eminent  writer."— ^ttiboM. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Charles  Lamb,  1775-1834,  excelled  all  the  men  of  his  daj  in 
the  Htyle  of  writing  which  he  chiefly  cultivated.  The  Essays  of  Ella, 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  are  marked  by  a  certain  delicate  and  quiet 
humor,  which  will  always  ensure  him  a  chosen  band  of  devoted  ad- 
mirers. 

Lamb  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  was  clerk  in  the 
Xast  India  Company's  Hoiute  fur  a  great  ntfmlier  of  years,  and  rt*tired  on  a  pension  In 
1825.  In  1796,  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  in  a  fit  of  in-anity,  killed  her  mother.  Mary 
was  intrusted  after  this  for  safe  keeping  to  her  younger  brother  Charles,  who  thence- 
forth devoted  to  her  his  supreme  care  and  atteution,  even  abandoning  for  thia  pur- 
pose his  prospects  of  marriage.  This  harrowing  event  and  its  consequent  burdens 
have  given  to  Charles  Lamb's  writings  that  peculiar  tinge  of  subdued  melancholy 
which  ouderlies  (ill  their  wit  aud  Juvialitj. 

Worht.—  The  brother  and  sister  published  several  joint  works,  rooh  as  Tales  tram 
Shakespeare,  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  and  Poetry  for  Children.  Charles  Lamb 
first  appeared  as  nn  acknowledged  author  in  1797,  in  a  small  volume  of  poems,  the 
Joint  work  of  himself,  Coleridge,  and  Clutfles  Lloyd.  This  was  followed  by  Rosamund 
Gray,  a  touching  story;  John  Woodvil,  a  tragedy  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 

Sliaabcthan  dramatists;  Mr.  U ^  a  Farce;  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets. 

In  1823  appeared  the  wurk  by  which  Lamb  is  best  known,  the  Essays  of  Elia,  and, 
in  1833,  The  Last  Essays  of  SUa.  In  1830  he  pubiiabed  Album  Varses  and  Other 
Poems. 

Egtimate  nf  Hint, —  As  a  poet.  Lamb  cannot  be  placed  very  high  in  the  scale. 
In  the  words  of  Muir»  **  he  was  a  true  poet,  but  not  a  great  one."  His  verses  abound 
in  quaint  feeling  and  suggestive  passages,  but  they  are  deficient  in  poetic  fire.  Charles 
Lamb  will  ever  be  known  as  a  pro<«aist  —  a  writer  of  e.isy  sketches.  Not  that  he  is  a 
popular  writer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  His  play  of  thought  is  too  subtle, 
his  sut:gestious-caIl  for  too  much  culture  and  information  on  the  reader's  part.  Lamb 
will  always  be  the  delight  of  a  select  few  in  each  generation,  who  hate  themaelres  the 
leisure  and  the  freedom  from  worry  which  pervade  his  writings. 

Conversational  Ptneerm,—  It  must  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  best  part 
of  Ijamb  is  not  embodied  in  his  writings.  Uis  genius  as  a  conversationist,  his  sly 
puns,  far>reaching  and  deep-reaching  sallies,  his  cosy,  quaint  humor,  his  unexpected 
up-wellings  of  emotion,  far  outshone,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries :'.U  that  he  ever  committed  to  paper.  Many  of  his  famous  Hayings  have  passed 
into  I  lie  life  of  the  people,  but  many  more,  unrecorded,  are  new  lost  beyond  recovery. 

Amo8  S.  Cottle, 1800,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  was  a  Ntudent  of  tlM  Northern 

literature.  He  published  Icelandic  Pootry,  or  The  Edda  of  Sheniund,  translated  into 
English  Terse. — Joskph  Cottlk,  1770-1853,  brother  of  Amos,  and  a  bookseller  of 
Bristol,  was  a  studious  man,  and  was  the  author  of  seTeral  Tulames :  MalTam  Hiila ; 
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Alfred;  The  Fall  of  Cambria;  Reminiscences  of  Gbleridge  and  Soutbej.  Cottle  if 
chieflj  known  bj  his  generosity  to  the  young  poets,  Coleridge  and  Sontbey,  to  both  of 
whom  he  lent  a  helping  hand  at  the  outset  of  their  career;  and  by  the  ungenerous 
fling  which  on  that  account  he  and  his  brother  received  from  Byron  in  the  EngUah, 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  : 

**  Beotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa^s  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goodd  to  market  —  all  alive  I 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five.'* 

**  Oh  I  Amos  Cottle !  Phoebus  I  —  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  tramp  of  future  fame  I 
Oh !  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spread  from  pen  and  ink  I  ** 

Roscoe. 

William  Boscoe,  1753-1831,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  Italian 
history  and  literature. 

Roscoe  was  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  sou  of  a  gardener.  When  sixteen  years  old,  he 
was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Although  not  neglecting  his  profession,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  reading,  and  learned  the  principal  modern  languages.  In  1774  he  was 
admitted  to  practise  as  aa  attorney,  and  remained  in  the  profession  for  twenty-two 
years,  when  he  retired,  having  accumulated  means  enough  to  live  in  elegant  leisure. 
Bat  he  was  soon  drawn  back  into  active  life,  became  partner  in  a  large  banking-house 
in  Liverpool,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament.  He  exerted  himself  actively  in  behalf 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  many  philan- 
thropic measures.  In  1816  the  house  of  which  he  was  a  partner  failed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  valuable  library  and  collections. 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets,  addresses,  eto., 
and  also  of  some  poems  and  songs  which  have  gained  popularity,  such  as  Unfold, 
Father  Time,  Thy  Long  Records  Unfold,  O'er  the  Vino-Covered  llills  and  Gay  Regions 
of  France,  etc.  But  the  works  upon  which  his  reputation  rests  are  his  Life  of  Lorenio 
de  Medici,  and  his  Life  of  Leo  X.  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  standard  works  on 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  style  is  in  the  main  pleasing,  and  the  author*s 
knowledge  is  extensive.  Unfortunately,  however,  Roscoe  is  not  critical  and  accurate 
enough  in  his  nse  of  authorities,  and  has  oven  consciously  veiled  some  of  the  wont 
features  of  that  age  in  Italy.  For  much  of  the  ground  which  Roscoe  covers  he  has 
been  superseded  by  later  writers,  especially  by  Trollope  in  his  History  of  the  Floren- 
tine Republic 

Thomas  Roscoe^  1791  ,  son  of  William  Roscoe  the  historian, 

is  favombly  known  as  a  translator,  author,  and  editor. 

As  a  translator,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  to  the  English  public  renderings  of  Sismondl^s 
Literature  of  Southern  Europe,  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography,  aud  a  library  of 
eleven  volumes  of  Italian,  German,  and  Frcncli  novelists.  He  has  edited  the  Novelist!^ 
Library,  containing  sixteen  volumes  fn)m  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  etc.,  with  bio- 
graphical notes.  His  original  works  are  also  numerous,  and  cover  a  great  rariety  (tf 
subjects,  from  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,  or  a  Picturesque  Tour  in  Belginm^ 
to  the  History  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Ball  way. 
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Geobge  Chalmebs,  1742-1825,  was  a  voluminoufl,  but  somewhat 
heavy  writer  of  this  period. 

Chalmers  waa  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  emigrated  to  Maryland,  hat  on  the  break- 
ing  out  uf  the  war  of  Independence,  he  took  the  side  of  the  mother  country  and  re- 
turned  thither.  His  principal  works  are  the  following:  Political  Annals  of  the 
present  United  Colonies;  A  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
Powers;  Opinions  on  Interesting  Subjects  arising  from  American  Independence;  Com- 
parative Strength  of  Great  Britain ;  Apology  for  the  Believers  of  the  Shakeiopeare 
Papers ;  Life  of  Thomas  Buddiman ;  Life  of  Sir  David  Lindsay ;  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Chalmers's  greatest  work  was  one  which  he  barely  lived  to  finish.  It  is  called  Cale- 
donia, and  is  a  topographical  and  historical  account  of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliett 
times.  Three  vols.  4to  were  printed.  The  remainder  of  the  work,  intended  for  a 
fourth  volume,  is  still  in  manuscript.  Mr.  Chalmers's  Caledonia  is  considered  the 
best  work  on  British  antiquities  ever  produced.  "  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  excellencies  of  this  elaborate  work  —  more  elaborate,  indeed,  and  copious,  more 
abounding  with  original  information,  than  any  work  in  British  History  or  Antiquities 
which  ever  came  from  one  author.  It  will  rank  with  the  immortal  Britannia  of  Cam- 
den,which  it  far  surpajsaes  in  industry  of  research  and  accumulatioa  of  matter."  — Lomd, 
Quar.  Reo, 

Mitford. 

William  Mitford,  1744-1827,  ia  honorably  connected  with  litera- 
ture by  hia  elaborate  work  on  the  History  of  Greece. 

Mitford  was  a  native  of  London.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  legal  proft«- 
■ion,  but  abandoned  it  for  classical  studies,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  Grecian  His- 
tory. Mitford  is  the  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  llarmony  in  Language, 
which  lias  some  merit  His  great  work,  however,  is  his  History  of  Greece.  This  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  Greek  history  down  to  the  death  of  Philip.  It  was  the 
■tandard  history,  until  superseded  by  the  works  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  and  even  now 
poesesses  great  value.  Its  chief  defect  is  that  it  is  conceived  in  a  partiaaa,  not  a  Judi- 
cial spirit.  Mitford  writes,  throughout,  with  the  animus  of  a  Tory,  and  carries  back 
to  the  days  of  Greece  his  antipathies  to  democracy  and  republics.  He  sees  the  event! 
of  Athenian  political  life  through  Tory  spectacles,  as  it  were,  and  hence  can  sen  bat 
little  good  in  Demosthenes,  and  no  evil  in  Philip.  His  style  is  theoretical  and  involved. 

John  Gillies,  LL.  D.,  1747-1836,  is  likewise  extensively  known 
as  an  historian  of  Greece. 

Gillies  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  gradoate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Hs 
wad  appointed,  after  the  death  of  Robertson,  historiographer  to  the  King.  His  writ- 
ings are  almtist  entirely  historical. 

YFor/M.  — History  of  Ancient  Greece,  2  vols.,  4to;  History  of  th^ World  from  the 
Beign  of  Alexander  to  Augustus,  2  vols.,  4to ;  A  View  of  the  Roign  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  8vo;  Translation  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates  and  Lycias,  8vo;  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  and  Politics,  2  vols^  8vo;  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  8vo. 

Gillies's  Greece  and  Mitford's  were  at  one  time  the  rival  candidates 
for  public  favor,  though  both  have  now  been  supezseded. 
87  20  ' 
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**Tbls  work  [Historj  of  Qifecdl  enters  less  into  critical  and  recondite  details  than 
that  of  Mr.  Mitrurd,  thongti  sufiBciently  accurate  and  compreliensiTc  for  all  biotorical 
purposes;  and  is,  in  style  of  composition,  decidedly  superior  to  it."  —  Samuel  Warren, 

**Tlie  Ilistory  of  the  World  does  not  present  such  a  luminous  and  masterly  rlew  of 
the  very  interesting  period  which  it  embraces,  as  would  hare  been  given  by  Mr.  Gib- 
bon or  Dr.  Robertson ;  but  it  exhibits  proofs  of  learned  research,  and  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  rea«J  with  jileasure  and  advantage.  It  deserves  no  praise  on  the  score  of 
style,  which  is  commonly  diffuse  and  overchargcdf  and  often  vulgar  and  slovenly.*'  — 
Edinburgh  Beview. 

Bt.  Hon.  Edward  Kino,  Viscount  Kingahorough,  1795-1837,  a  no- 
bleman of  large  means  and  liberal  culture,  devoted  both  his  time  and 
his  fortune  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico, 
in  9  vols.,  folio. 

'*By  this  munificent  undertaking,  which  no  government  probably  would  have,  and 
few  individuals  could  have,  executed,  he  has  entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  every  frieipd  of  science." —  PrtKoU. 

"The  drift  of  Lord  Kingsboroagh*s  speculations  is  to  establish  the  colonization  of 
Mexico  by  the  Israelites.  To  this  the  whole  battery  of  his  logic  and  learning  is 
directed.  For  this  hieroglyphics  are  unriddled,  manuscripts  compared,  monumenta 
delineated.** 

John  Nichols,  1744-1826,  was  an  eminent  English  publisher,  and 
was  associated  in  partnership  with  Williiun  Bowyer,  an  equally  well- 
known  English  printer. 

Nichols  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  editor  of  The  Gentleman's  MagnEine.  Tha 
Bowyer  press,  funndwl  in  1099,  is  among  the  most  famous  in  KnglHud.  It  iias  been 
managed  by  successive  generations  of  the  Bowyer  and  the  Nichols  families,  and  from 
it  have  issued  many  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Kngllsh  literature. 

Besides  his  labors  m  editor  and  publisher,  Mr.  Nichols  was  the  compiler  or  origi- 
nator of  several  valuable  works,  prominent  among  which  are  The  History  and  Antl« 
qnities  of  Leicestenthire ;  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Progresses, 
etc.,  of  Queen  £lizal>eth  and  of  King  James,  a  carious  collection  of  documents, 
incidents,  costumes,  and  ererything  that  can  ^hrow  light  on  the  reigns  of  these  two 
sovereigns. 

Tre  BAixAifTTXKS  (Jamet,  1772-1833 ;  John,  1774-1821,)  are  notlceabl?  in  literarj 
history  on  account  of  their  relations  with  &ir  Walter  Scott,  being  his  friends  and 
co-partners  in  the  publishing  business.  James  wrote  for  the  Bdinb«irgh  Weekly 
Courant  and  for  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  the  latter  of  which  he  edited.  John 
was  the  author  of  a  novel.  The  Widow's  Lodgings,  and  was  the  confidante  of  Scott 
during  the  time  that  the  latter  was  "  The  Great  Unknown"  Both  these  brothers 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  Scott,  Lockhart,  Wilson,  and  others,  for  their  abilitiee 
as  critics,  their  fine  literary  taste,  and  for  their  wit  and  hnmor. 

Andrew  Bell,  D.  D.,  1753-1832,  is  noticeable  on  account  of  hia 
connection  with  an  important  educational  experiment. 
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Dr.  Bell,  who  was  a  natire  of  Scotland,  instituted  in  Madraa,  India,  a  lystem  of  eo- 
operatlTO  teaching,  known  aa  The  Monitorial  System.  Itwaa  so  snccemful  there  thftt 
Bell  undertook  to  introduce  it  into  England,  and  to  recommend  it  as  a  scheme  for 
universal  adoption,  lie  and  Joseph  Lancaster  were  for  a  time  rerj  conspicuous  for 
their  efforts  in  this  line.  His  principal  publication  on  the  subject  was  National  Edu- 
c:ition,  8vo,  1812.  "The  boys  at  Madras  taught  so  well,  and  the  school  under  their 
teaching  prospered  so  much,  that  the  Doctor  became  intoxicated  with  the  mode, 
and  even  allowed  himeelf  to  toppoee  that  in  all  cases  and  circumstances  teaching  by 
the  pupils  themav'lves  is  better  thau  teaching  by  ma«(en.** — Uontidjf  Bmieto, 

Thomas  Clarkson,  1760-1846,  is  known  the  world  over  by  hit 
advocacy  for  the  abolition  of  the  fdavc-trade. 

Clarkson's  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject,  while  in  the  Unirersity,  by  % 
prize  being  oflbred  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  the  best  essay  in  Latin  on  the  quM- 
tion.  Is  Inroluntary  Servitude  Justifiable  ?  Clarkson  competed  for  the  prize,  uid  won 
it.  While  writing  his  essay,  his  mind  became  so  filled  with  the  subject  that  he  gave 
up  all  other  pursuits  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  this  one  subject.  He 
published  Essays  against  the  Slave-Trade;  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade ;  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  etc 

Rbt.  Caleb  C.  Colton, 1832,  wrote  several  works :  Narrative  of  the  Sampford 

Oho8t ;  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire  ;  Napoleon,  a  Poem  ;  The  Conflagration  of  Moscow.  More 
noticeable  than  all  these  was  a  little  work  called  Lacon,  or  Many  Things  in  Few 
Words.  It  is  the  best  collection  of  apothegms  in  the  language.  Mr.  Colton'a  history 
is  a  shocking  one.  Forgetful  of  his  sacred  calling,  and  of  the  excellent  teachings  of 
his  own  Lacon,  he  addicted  himself  to  giunbling,  and  became  so  emburassed  in  hia 
affairs  that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resumed  gaming,  and  with  such  success  that  he  cleared  % 
large  amount  of  money  by  it  (£25,000  in  two  years).  He  finally  committed  suicide. 
One  of  his  o^n  apothegms  in  Lacon  is  :  *'  The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  his  pro- 
fession, is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loas,  and  by  the  act  of  suicid* 
renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven.*' 

Robert  Charles  Dallas,  1754-1824,  a  brother  of  Alexander  J, 
Dallafl,  and  uncle  to  the  American  Htatesman,  George  M.  Dallas,  was 
related  by  marriage  to  Lord  Byron,  and  had  much  influence  with  the 
poet. 

Dallas's  writings  are  numerous.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Recollections  of 
Lord  Byron ;  Aubrey,  a  Novel ;  The  Knights,  Tales  illustrative  of  the  Marvellous ; 
The  Siege  of  Rochelle,  an  historical  Novel ;  Not  at  Home,  a  Comedy ;  Percival,  or  N»> 
ture  Vindicated,  a  Novel ;  Elements  of  Self*Knowledge ;  Memoirs  of  the  Laat  Tears  of 
Louis  XVI.;  The  lliotory  of  the  Maroons.  Translations  of  a  large  number  of  histor- 
ical works  from  the  French,  chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  Miscellaneous  Writings,  consisting  of  Poems,  Lucretia,  a  Tragedy,  and  Moral 
Esiiays. 

JoHH  LcTDEir,  M.D.,  1775-1811,  was  a  man  of  great  and  raried  attainments,  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  warm  Mendihip  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter  Boott,  who  haa  written 
hia  biography. 
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Leyden  was  a  natire  of  Scotland ;  studied  at  the  UniTeraity  of  Edinbargh,  and  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  subsequently  studied  medicine  Hud 
entered  the  service  of  the  Knst  India  Company.  His  principal  works  are:  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Discoveries  of  Europeans  in  Northern  Africa ;  Scottish  Descriptive 
Poems;  Scones  of  Infancy;  Poetical  Remains.  Ix>yden  also  contributed  The  £if 
King  to  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder,  and  The  Mermaid  and  The  Court  of  Keeldar  to 
Scott's  Minstrelsy,  besides  being  the  author  of  many  philological  papers  on  oriental 
languages,  some  published  in  Asiatic  Researches  and  others  left  in  MS. 

"Indeed,  as  Leyden's  reading  was  at  all  times  too  ostentatiously  displayed,  so  in  his 
poetry*  he  was  sometimes  a  little  too  ambitious  in  introducing  scientific  allusions  or 
terms  of  art,  which  embarrassed  instead  of  exalting  the  simplicity  of  his  descriptions. 
But  when  he  is  contented  with  a  pure  and  natural  tone  of  feeling  and  expression,  his 
poetical  powers  claim  the  admiration  and' sympathy  of  every  reader." — iSi'r  WaUer 
ScotL 

EuzABETn  OaiLVT  Benoer,  1778-1827,  bad  very  limited  advantages  of  education, 
but  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  and  an  early  impulse  towards  authorship.  Her 
first  poem.  The  Female  Qcniad,  was  published  when  she  was  only  thirteen.  She  wrote 
poems,  dramas,  and  novels,  but  had  her  chief  success  in  history  and  biography. 
Works:  Klopstock  and  bis  Friends,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Memoirs 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Memoirs 
of  John  Tobin,  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Barbauld 
and  Joanna  Bailllo. 

Thomas  Hope,  1770-1831,  is  fiivorably  known  as  a  writer  on 
Houscliold  Furniture. 

Mr.  Hope  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  who,  after  many'travels,  settled 
finally  in  I>ondon.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  magnificent  collections 
both  in  town  and  in  the  country.  In  1S07,  he  published  a  work  on  Household  Fur- 
niture and  Internal  Decorations,  which  was  unmercifully  ridiculed  by  JefTrey  in  the 
Sdinburgh  Review,  but  which,  it  is  now  conceded,  was  the  agent  of  introducing  much 
better  taste  into  the  upholstery  and  decoration  of  houses.  Hope  produced  several 
other  art-treatises.  Ho  is  chiefly  known,  however,  by  his  Anostasius,  or  Memoirs  of 
a  Modern  Greek.  It  embodies  the  experiences  of  the  author^s  travels  in  the  East,  in 
the  shape  of  a  novel.  This  work,  now  little  read,  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  and  was  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron,  who  himself  was  not  offended 
at  such  an  imputation. 

James  Cavakah  Mukprt,  I760-I816,  a  native  of  Ireland,  is  noted  as  a  writer  on 
architectural  subjects.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  publishing  in 
1789  an  account  of  his  travels,  and,  in  1813,  a  magnificent  collection  of  engravings 
under  the  title  of  Arabian  A  ntiquities  of  Spain.  This  work  has  always  been  considered 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  art 
and  research. 

James  Nobthcote,  1746-1831,  is  distinguished  both  as  an  artist  and  the  author  of 
several  works  on  art-matters.  Mr.  Northcote  studied  for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
pergonal  supervision  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  1813  he  published  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  subsequently  the  Life  of  Titian.  He  also  prepared  the  d»> 
signs  for  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  engravings  contained  in  th*  One  Hundred 
Tkbles,  etc.,  an  illustrated  work.    Northcote  was  a  brilliant  coaversationist,  Mid  Hmh 
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litt,  the  well-known  critic,  proMnred  and  published  many  of  hie  remarks  in  a  volume 
entitled  Cotivenations  of  Noi'thcote. 

*'The  best  con versor  I  know  i«  the  best  listener.  I  mean  Northcote  the  painter. 
.  .  .  Ills  manner  is  quite  picturesque.  There  is  an  excess  of  character  and  nalTetA 
that  never  tires.  Ills  thoughts  bubble  up  and  sparkle  like  beads  of  old  wine.  .  .  . 
One  of  his  t6te-4-t6te8  wuuld  at  any  time  make  an  easay ;  but  he  cannot  write  himself, 
because  he  loses  himself  in  the  connecting  passages,  is  fearful  of  the  efl^t,  and  wanta 
the  habit  of  bringing  his  ideas  into  one  focns  or  point  of  Tiew." — HcuditL 

John  Flaxman,  1755-1826,  the  most  eminent  sculptor  of  modem 
times,  won  for  himself  a  place  in  literature  by  his  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture, delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

**  These  Lectures,  as  literary  compositions,  containing  a  clear  and  commanding 
Tiew  of  sculpture,  ancient  and  modern,  abundant  in  just  sentiments  and  wise  re- 
marks, and  such  professional  precepts  as  only  experience  can  supply,  merit  mora 
regard  than  they  have  a.^  yet  received.  The  account  of  the  Outhic  sculptures  in 
England  is  as  rich  as  §  chapter  of  old  romance,  and  infinitely  more  interesting.  The 
whole  of  the  Lectures  on  Beauty  and  Composition  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  every  student.  The  order  of  their  arrangement  is  natural,  and  there  is  good  sense 
and  a  feeling  for  all  that  is  noble  and  heroic  scattered  over  every  page.'*  —  Allan  CWn- 

Malcolm  Laixo,  1762-1 81  f),  a  native  of  Orkney,  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  also 
of  Parliament.  Besides  editing  the  last  volume  of  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  life  of  Jamrw  YI.,  he  published  two  works  of  his  own.  The  first  is  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland  from  James  YI.  to  Queen  Anne.  This  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  Scotch  history,  and,  among  other  things,  settled  finally  all  doubts  as  to  Mary'a 
complicity  iu  the  murder  of  Damley.  The  other  work  is  entitled  The  Poems  of  Os- 
aian,  containing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  McPherson,  with  notes  and  11  lustrations. 
This  was  a  serious  assault  upon  Blocpherson's  literary  honesty.  —  Samukl  L.uxa, 
b.  ISIO,  native  of  Orkney,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Mnlcolm  Laiug,  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  of  travel,  etc.,  the  most  important  of  which  are  :  Three  Yean* 
Residence  in  Norway  ;  A  Tour  in  Sweden  ;  Ileinskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  Norway,  a  translation  from  the  Icelandic;  On  the  Schism  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  (occasioned  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  in  IHl). 

Y1CMIMU8  Kxox,  D.  D.,  1752-1821,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  was  for  thirty-three  years  Blaster  of  the  school  at  Tunbridge. 
His  writings  were  numerous,  and  were  well  received.  The  following  are  the  chief: 
Essays,  Moral  and  Literary;  Liberal  Education;  Winter  Evenings,  3  vols. ;  Personal 
Nobility;  Christian  Philosophy,  2  vols.;  Nature  and  EfflcAcy  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Dr.  Knox  also  compiled  a  work  known  as  Elegant  Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Yerse,  in  6 
vols.,  Svo,  which  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

JoRif  MAcDiARMin,  1T79-180S,  a  native  of  Scotland,  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's,  and  was  editor  of  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  contributor  to  several  periodi- 
cals. In  1807  he  published  the  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  a  series  of  valuable  essays 
on  Sir  Thomas  More,  Burleigh,  Strafford,  and  Clarendon.  Mai;Diarniid  appears  to  have 
been  a  young  writer  of  £^reat  promise,  for  his  untimely  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  his  couttmporariea.    Hit  *'  Lives*'  has  been  commended  by  Hallam,  Disraeli,  and 

V(Mt«r. 
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RoBEVT  MacNish.  M.  D.,  18Q2-1R37,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  wan  a  contribntor  to  Black- 
wood*8  Mu^^azine,  Frazer's,  and  other  periodicals.  lie  also  published  two  volumes  of 
■ketches :  The  Anatomy  of  Drunken ncsu,  and  The  Anatomy  of  Sleep,  which  achieved 
a  lasting  reputation  for  their  author. 

^Thifl  little  book  (The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness)  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
man  of  genius.  The  style  is  singularly  neat,  terse,  concise,  and  vigorous,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  ordinary  mind  ;  the  strain  of  sentiment  is  such  as  does  infinite  honor 
to  the  author's  heart ;  and  the  observation  of  human  life  by  which  every  page  is  char- 
acterized speaks  a  bold,  active,  and  philosophical  intellect.  As  a  medical  treatise,  it 
is  excellent ;  and  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  advice  or  warning  it  is  worth  a  hun* 
dred  sermons.**  —  Blackwood. 

Thomas  Mbdwin,  R  A.,  178^1869, brought  himself  into  note  in  the  early  part  of  tha 
century  by  publishing  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
■harp  criticism.  He  also  published  A  Life  of  Shelley ;  The  Angler  in  Wales ;  and 
Ahusnerus  the  Wanderer,  a  Dramatic  Legend. 

Sir  John  Cam  Hodhoubb,  1785-1869,  is  chiefly  known  through  his  intimate  associ** 
tlon  with  Lord  Byron  and  a  volume  of  Travels  which  he  published  in  1812,  giving  an 
account  of  their  travels  in  Albania,  etc.  Ilobhouse  also  published  a  volume  of  Poems, 
partly  original,  partly  imitations  and  translations  of  the  classics,  and  an  account  of 
the  last  reign  of  Napoleon,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Barry  Edward  CMeara,  1778-1836,  Napoleon's  phTsician  at 
St.  Helena,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  his  various  narratives  exposing 
the  alleged  brutality  of  Sir  Hud.son  Lowe  in  the  treatment  of  his  illus- 
trious prL<»oner. 

O'.Meara  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  held  the  position  of  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy 
on  the  Bellerophou,  when  Nupoluon  surrendered,  lie  accompanied  the  ex-emperor 
to  St.  Helena,  and  remained  there  three  years,  when  ho  quarrelled  with  Sir  Iluilson 
Lowe,  the  governor,  and  returned  to  England,  llere  he  preferred  charges  ajtainst 
Lowe,  but  was  nut  sustained,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  O'Meara  published 
An  Exposition,  etc.,  in  reply  to  an  anonymous  pamphlet  defending  Lowe.  He  also 
published  the  Letters  of  Las  Casus,  with  an  introduction,  and  Napoleon  in  Exile,  or  a 
Voice  from  St.  Helena.  This  latter  work,  giving  the  details  of  Napoleon^s  life  in 
exile,  met  with  a  large  sale,  and,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  ones,  provoked  an 
angry  discussion,  in  which  all  the  reviews  of  the  day  took  part,  on  one  side  or  another, 
according  to  their  political  sympathies.  Whether  O'Meara  be  right  or  not  In  all  hia 
■tatements,  the  popular  verdict  has  long  ago  pronounced  against  Lowe  as  wholly  onfit 
for  such  a  position. 

Dr.  Parr. 

Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D.,  1747-1825,  had  in  his  day  a  prodigioiis 
reputation  for  classical  learning,  but  the  works  which  he  has  left  do 
not  justify  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  once  held. 

Parr  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar 
and  a  conversationist.      His  published  works  and  sermons  are  voluminous.     Parr 
at  one  time  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Whigs,  and  came  naar  being  made  a  bishop. 
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The  bent  of  his  writinfj^,  perhaps,  are  The  Characters  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  hit 
book  notices  published  in  the  then  existing  monthly  reviews. 

BicHARD  Payne  Knight,  1750-1824,  a  native  of  Herefordshire, 
was  a  prominent  Greek  scholar  of  his  time. 

He  published  several  essajs  and  works  of  a  philological  character,  among  them  an 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphaliet,  and  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with  pro- 
legomena. He  alM>  published  a  feeble  poem,  entitled  The  Progress  of  Civil  Society, 
which  was  parodied  l>y  Canning  and  others  in  The  Anti-Jacobin.  Mr.  Knight  is  also 
known  for  hid  famous  collection  of  Oreek  coins  and  bronzes,  bequeathed  by  him  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Sir  William  Gell,  1777-1836,  was  vexy  eminent  as  a  classical 

antiquary. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  Fellow  of  one  of  its  colleges.  He  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  and  Italy,  making  those  researches  which  were  tha 
foundation  of  his  numerous  works.  The  following  are  his  chief  publications :  To- 
pography of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity,  folio;  Geography  and  Antiquity  of  Ithaca,  4to; 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  4to ;  Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  8vo;  Attica,  fol..  Topography  of 
Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  3  vols.,  8vo;  Pompeiana,  or  Description  of  Topography,  Edi- 
flees,  add  Ornaments  of  Pompeii,  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo.  Sir  William  Oeirs  works  were  all 
of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  for  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  elegance. 

"  Oeirs  notions  of  authorship  were  of  a  very  aristocratic  nature.  All  his  works  wera 
brought  out  on  so  large  and  extensive  a  scale  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  that  class  of 
readers  for  whom  his  topographical  and  antiquarian  researches  would  have  been  espe- 
cially useful, —  for  travellers  in  those  countries  whose  remains  were  described  by  him.** 
•»/>r.  Madden, 

Peter  Elmsley,  D.  D.,  1773-1825,  was  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  Grecians  of  his  daj. 

He  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  critical  reviews  of  Heyne's  Homer ;  Schweighanser's 
Athenieus ;  Blomflcld's  Prometheus ;  and  Porson's  Hecuba.  He  edited,  with  con- 
summate ability.  The  Acharnenses;  (Edipus  Tyrannus ;  Oidipus  Coloneus ;  Heraclidne; 
Medea ;  and  BAcchffi.  These  labors  gave  him  a  high  repatation  throughout  Europa 
as  a  consummate  Greek  scholar. 

JoHjr  CBRwonB  Eustacv,  1765-1815,  a  Catholic  prieati  and  an  elegant  writer,  was  tha 
author  of  a  work  which  was  once  in  general  repute,  A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy, 
2  vols.,  4to.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  attractive  style,  and  passed  through  many 
•ditions. 

Sir  Thomas  Stavtoro  Hkvtleb^  1731-1826,  rose  to  high  distinction  In  the  British 
Foreign  Service,  being  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  He  published 
several  interesting  works  on  Java,  the  chiofof  which  is  a  history  of  the  island,  in  two 
large  volumes,  quarto.  It  gives  ample  details  concerning  the  archteology,  literature, 
law,  manners,  mythology,  etc.,  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  aud  a  comparative  vocabu- 
lary of  five  or  six  of  the  languages.  Sir  Thomas's  valuable  collection  of  plants,  ani- 
mals,  and  mannsrripta  was  lost  by  a  fire  at  saa,  on  his  homaward  vojact  Ib'ISSM. 
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8n  JoB!r  MALcoiJf»  1769-1833,  a  natire  of  Scotland,  distiognished  himself  in  th« 
East  India  service,  and  rose  to  the  post  of  Gorernor  of  Bombay.  Sir  John  is  the 
author  of  a  nam^>erof  works  upon  oriental  history  and  manners.  The  most  impor- 
tant are:  A  Ilistory  of  Persia;  Memoir  of  Central  India;  Political  History  of  India 
from  17S4  to  1823 ;  and  Sketches  of  Persia.  Ue  is  a  warm  advocate  of  British  agirnui- 
dizement  in  the  East.  He  is  described  as  amiable  in  diitposition,  bnt  of  great  enter- 
prise and  perseverance.  **  Sir  John  Malcolm's  name  will  alwa>s  maintain  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  annals  of  Indian  diplomacy ;  but  his  published  works  are  prolix, 
and  deficient  in  the  reach  and  vigor  of  mind  required  in  a  philosophical  historian.**— 
McCuUock. 

Thx  Pe&ct  AiTEODOTU. —  Sholto  and  Renben  Percy  were  the  assumed  names  of  two 
editors,  Byerly  and  Robertson,  who  published,  in  1820,  a  collection  called  "  The  Percy 
Anecdotes,'*  which  met  with  immense  success,  and  which  was  for  a  time  the  standard 
eoUoction  of  Jests  and  humorous  stories. 

John  Gorton  published,  in  1828-1830,  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  sub- 
sequently enlarged  to  4  vols.,  which  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  convenience  and 
utility.  It  has  since  been  superseded  by  other  and  more  complete  works.  Little  is 
known  of  the  author. 

MiCHAKL  Bbtan,  1767-1821,  wrote  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Paint- 
ers and  Engravers,  2  vols.,  4to,  (1813-1816,)  which  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  standard 
work  on  that  subject. 


John  Lemfriere,  D.  D.,  17G0-1824,  waa  once  univeisallj  known 
among  scholars  by  his  Classical  Dictionary. 

Lempriere  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  some  time  Head  Master  of  Abingdon 
and  of  Exeter  Grammar-Schools.  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  Classical  Dictionary, 
which  fdr  a  long  time  was  the  only  manual  of  the  kind  in  Englbh  for  the  use  of 
classical  students.  He  published  sonie  other  things,  but  the  Classical  Dictionary  is 
the  only  one  by  which  he  is  now  known. 

John  Jones,  LL.D.,  1765-1827,  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Greek 
Lexicon.  , 

Jones  was  a  Unitarian  preacher,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  London.  The  following 
are  his  principal  publications :  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  ;  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Romans  Analysed ;  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  A  New  Version  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Coloesians,  ThessalonUns,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
James ;  A  New  Yeraion  of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis.  His  Lexicon  is  note- 
worthy as  being  the  first  in  Greek  and  Ettglitk.  AU  the  Greek  Lexicons  before  that 
were  in  Greek  and  XafM. 

Mungo  Park. 

MuNOO  Park,  1771-1805,  was  a  celebrated  English  explorer  of  the 
interior  of  Africa. 
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He  made  two  ezplorationi  of  the  Rirer  Niger  district,  one  in  179&-7,  the  other  in 
1805,  wben  he  was  drowned.  The  account  of  his  first  trip  was  published  by  himself; 
the  account  of  the  second  appeared  after  his  death.  Although  Mungo  Park's  trarela 
have  been  eclipsed  in  interest  by  thuee  of  subsequent  explorers,  the  results  of  hit 
enterprise  are  of  permanent  value. 

DiiTHAM  A!n>  CLAPPmTOV.  —  Hugh  Clapperton,  1788-1827,  was  a  celebrated  traveller, 
whose  explorations  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  I>enham,  Lander,  and  others,  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  respecting  that  continent.  He  died  on  bis  Journey,  but  hit 
notes  were  presenrod,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  materials  of  Denham  and  Clapperton*! 
Travels.  He  was  a  Scotchman.  —  Col.  Dixon  I>enham,  17S6-1828,  a  British  officer,  wat 
associated  with  Clupperton  in  African  explorations.  The  work,  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  Travels,  was  written  chiefly  by  Denham. 


Burckhardt. 

John  Lxtdwiq  Bubckhardt,  1784-1817,  was  a  traveller  of  great 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  whose  names  are  associated 
with  African  exploration. 

Burckhardt  was  a  native  of  Switxerland,  but  became  an  Englishman  by  adoption. 
His  works,  all  of  which  are  considered  as  among  the  best  of  the  class,  an:  Travels  in 
Nubia;  Travels  in  Syrin  and  the  Holy  Land ;  Travels  in  Arabia;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys ;  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians. 

Richard  Lander,  1804-1834,  was  noted  as  an  enterprising  trav- 
eller. 

He  made  three  Journeys  into  the  interior  of  Africa, —  the  first  with  Clapperton,  tha 
second  with  his  brother  John  Lander,  and  the  third  with  Macgregor  Laird  and  Dr. 
Oldfield.  Lander  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  took  notes  of  what  he  saw,  and 
these  formed  a  valuable  part  of  the  materials  for  the  important  works  of  travel  which 
were  the  fruits  of  these  expeditions. 

Edward  Daniel  Glarke,  LL.  D.,  1769-1822,  Professor  of  Miner- 
alogy in  Cambridge  University,  derives  his  chief  celebrity  from  his 
Travels. 

In  company  with  a  pupil,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  which  was  intended  to  last  six 
months,  but  which  actually  lasted  more  than  three  years.  They  visited  Denmlurk, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
£^Pt«  and  Qreece,  returning  across  the  Balkan  Mountains  through  Qermany  and 
France.  His  account  of  these  travels  was  published  in  6  vols.,  4to.  They  are  consid- 
ered the  best  books  of  travel  by  any  Englishman,  —  which  is  certainly  saying  much, 
as  the  English  excel  in  this  line  of  adventure.  "If  Humboldt  be  the  first,  Clarke  ia 
the  second,  traveller  of  his  age.'*  —  Dibdin. 

« 

William  Coxe,  1747-1828,  an  Archdeacon  in  the  English  Church, 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer  of  travels  and  history.  Few  persons 
who  have  written  so  much  have  written  so  welL 
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Tor  Mtch  of  the  large  number  of  works  that  Archdeacon  Coze  prodaced,  he  has 
obtained  a  verdict  of  high  excellence  from  Judges  fully  competent  to  decide.  He 
made  several  excursioai  to  different  countries  with  young  members  of  the  nobility  as 
pupils,  and  in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  fur  his  various  works  of  travel.  His  chief 
publications  are  the  following:  Sketches  uf  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of 
8witz<*rlnnd ;  Travels  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Country  of  the  Orisons ;  Travels  in 
Bussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America;  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  ;  Account  of  the 
Prisous  and  Hospitals  in  Rus«ia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole;  Memoirs  of  Juhn  Duke  of  Marlborough;  History  of  the  House  of  Austria; 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Archdeacon  Coxe  pub- 
lished also  several  large  topographical  works,  besides  some  of  a  religious  character. 
A  set  of  his  Historical  Works  and  Travels  was  published  in  2M  vols.,  imperial  ito. 

Hexkt  Datid  iNOLiSf  1796-1835,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe,  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  joumeyings  in  a  number  of  very  entertaining 
and  trustworthy  aketchea.  The  principal  arc:  Journey  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark;  Tour  through  Switzerland,  etc. ;  The  New  Oil  Bias;  A  Journey  through 
Ireland. 

CuLUDius  James  Rich,  1787-1821,  is  one  of  that  band  of  eminent 
scholars  who  by  their  researches  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  long- 
buried  history  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

Rich  was  a  native  of  France.  He  removed  to  England,  when  very  young,  and  en- 
tered the  East  India  service.  By  his  linguistic  talents  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bir  James  Mackintosh,  and  subsequently  became  that  gentleman's  son-in-law.  Rich 
was  for  five  years  the  East  India  Company's  Resident  in  Bagdad.  His  health  failing, 
he  resigned,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  travels  in  Asia.  He  accomulated 
and  also  published  important  information  concerning  the  regions  about  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  which  was  turned  to  great  account  by  I^yard,  Rawlinson,  and  other  snbte- 
qnent  orientalists.  Rich's  works  are  A  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  A  Second 
Memoir  of  the  same.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  In  Koordistan,  and  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon.  His  collection  of  manuscripts  has  been  placed  In 
the  British  Museum. 

Maj.  Jamu  RxirirELL,  1742-1830.  a  native  of  England,  served  under  Clive  in  India,  and 
was  made  Surveyor-Oeneral  of  Bengal.  Ho  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  gave  to  the  world  the  results  uf  his  observations  In  several  magnificent  works. 
Thepe,  although  superseded  in  part  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers,  still  poeseaa 
great  historical  value.  The  chief  of  them  are  Memoirs  of  a  Hap  of  HIndostan,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  Punjab  (or  five  branches  of  the  Indus)  is  accurately  laid  down, 
a  Memoir  of  the  Geography  of  Africa,  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotna,  and 
Geographical  Illustrations  of  the  Anabasis. 


i- 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Wordsworth   and   His  Contemporaries. 

The  present  chapter  embracea  the  time  from  1830  to 
1850.  It  iticludes  the  long  period  of  tranquiility  that  ensued 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France. 
It  was  a  time  of  general  peace  and  thrift  throughout  the 
world. 

The  writera  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into  six  sec* 
tiona :  1.  The  Poets,  beginning  with  Wordsworth ;  2.  Writ- 
ers of  Novels  and  Tales,  beginning  with  Miss  Mitford;  3. 
Writers  od  Literature,  Politics,  and  Science,  beginning  with 
Sydney  Smith  ;  4.  Writcia  on  Religion  and  Theology,  b«- 
ginning  with  Chalmers;  S.  Writers  on  History,  Biography, 
Antiquities,  and  Travel,  beginning  with  Lingard  ;  6.  MIb- 
cellaueous  Writers,  beginning  with  Arnold  of  Rugby. 


.    THE    POETS. 


Words-worth, 


William  Wordsworth,  1770-1850,  had  been  contemporary 
with  Coleridge  tind  Southcy  and  the  other  illustrious  writ- 
era  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  had  risen  to 
fame  with  them.  But  he  continued  steadily  to  rise  after 
thoae'stars  had  set,  and  during  all  the  latter  part  of  bia 
course  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  poetical  firmament,  in 
■olitary  and  unapproachable  splendor.  From  1840  to  1850 
448 
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he  was  by  general  consent  the  first  of  living  poets  in  Eng- 
land. 

Early  Career.  —  The  life  of  Wordsworth  u*,  with  a  single  exception, 
remarkably  unevenfful.  His  parents  dying  while  he  was  young,  he  was 
Rent  to  school  at  Penrith,  and  afterwards  to  Hawkshead,  in  Lancashire. 
Here  he  grew  up  a  sharer  in  all  the  merry,  boisterous  sports  of  an 
English  public  school,  but  preserving  a  decided  poetic  individuality. 
He  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  his  posthumous  work.  The  Prelude,  a 
beautiful  description  of  his  school-boy  life,  and  of  the  "gray-haired 
dame"  with  whom  he  lived.  From  school  ho  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1791. 

Hit  Bepablicanism.  —  Before  graduation,  however,  Wordsworth  had 
visited  France,  then  in  the  tliroes  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Girondists.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  young  poet  by  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
the  Kcvolution  was  never  to  be  effaced.  He  became  for  the  time  an 
ardent  republican,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  even  sympathize  with 
his  country  in  her  war  upon  France. 

The  Reaction.  —  In  time  came  the  reaction,  brought  about  by  the 
crimes  and  anarchy  of  the  Revolution  itself,  and  Wordsworth  turned 
back  in  righteous  horror.  But  the  original  impression  still  remained. 
It  had  deepened  the  poet's  sensibilities,  and  enkindled  a  strong,  undy- 
ing love  of  humanity ;  it  had  been  the  "  storm-and-stress  "  period  of  an 
otherwise  placid  soul.  The  shock  of  disappointment  had  turned  the 
poet  into  a  philosopher,  seeking  to  reconcile  (Jod's  ways  to  the  human 
understanding.  Henceforth  Wordsworth  was  to  be  the  great  preacher 
of  honor  gained  only  through  trial,  of  self-discipline,  of  abiding  trust 
in  Divine  wisdom.  From  this  time  on,  the  poet's  life  became  one  of 
tranquil  meditation  and  composition. 

Dameatle  Quiet,  —  From  RaUIey  Calvert,  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
his  genius,  Wordsworth  received  a  legacy,  small  in  itself,  bat  enough  to  satisfy  his 
modest  wants.  Ilis  sister  Dorothy  —  his  other  self — came  to  live  with  him.  For  a 
few  yearo  they  lived  in  retirement  at  Racedown  Lodge,  Dorsetshire.  Wordsworth 
had  already  ))obli8hed  two  pot'ms.  The  Evening  Walk,  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  which 
are  not  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  which  already  reveal  the  poet's  characteristics. 

Connection  with  Coleridge,  —  In  1797  Wordsworth  removed  to  Alfordon,  to  be 
near  Coleridge,  wh<«o  acquaintance  ho  had  made,  and  who  was  from  the  first  an  un- 
hesitating believer  in  Wordsworth's  genius.  Out  of  this  intercourse  sprang  the  famous 
Lyrical  Ballads  published  in  1798.  The  understanding  was  that  Coleridge  should 
«*tako  up  the  supernatural  and  romantic,"  while  Wordsworth  undertook  to  "give  the 
eharm  of  novelty  to  the  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the 
■upematoral  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to  the  lethargy  of  coftom,  and  by 
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directing  to  tho  loreliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  around  as.**  According Ij, 
Coleridge  produced  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Wordoworth  a  number  of  short  pieces, 
among  them  some  of  his  Tery  best,  such  as  An  Anecdote  for  Fathers,  We  ore  Seven, 
Lines  written  in  Early  Spring,  Tintern  Abl>ey.  Others  again,  like  the  Idiot  Boy,  are 
unquestionably  weak.  Not  only  did  the  Lyrical  Ballads  meet  with  no  favor ;  it  was 
condemned  in  unmeasured  terms  by  critics  of  high  and  low  degree.  Coleridge  came 
off  more  lightly,  but  Wordsworth's  share  of  the  venture  was  denounced  as  the  veriest 
"trash "and  "twaddle." 

But  Wordsworth  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Apparently  unruffled  by  severity  and  ridi- 
cule, he  moved  on  in  his  self-appointed  way.  His  circumstances  grew  easier  by  the 
payment  of  a  long-standing  debt  owed  to  his  father's  estate.  He  married,  in  1802,  hi« 
cousin,  Mary  Hutchinson,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  After  living  for  some  years 
at  Qrasraere,  and  then  at  Allan  Bank, ho  settled  permanently,  in  1813,  at  Rydal  Mount, 
in  Cumberland;  and  there  calmly  awaited  the  slow-coming  verdict  of  the  public. 

The  records  of  literature  present  scarcely  another  such  instance  of  a  poet's  growing 
into  supreme  favor  and  repute  in  despite  of  determined  opposition.  At  first  Worde- 
worth  had  only  the  admiration  of  a  few  appreciative  friends  —  Coleridge,  De  Quincey, 
Southey  —  and  the  almost  adoration  of  his  wife  and  sister.  But  slowly,  year  after 
year,  prejudice  was  disarmed,  ridicule  was  silenced,  the  circle  of  admirers  grew  larger, 
the  {wpular  understanding  of  the  poet's  genius  was  quickened.  At  his  death,  Worda- 
worth  was  not  only  the  official  poet-laureate,  but  the  acknowledged  monarch  of  Eng^ 
lish  letters. 

WordswortWhimself  contributed  nothing  beyond  his  works  towards  bringing  about 
this  wonderful  revolution  in  popular  opinion.  No  poet  probably  ever  went  less  out 
of  his  way  to  seek  favor  or  notice,  cared  less  for  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  con- 
temporaries, read  less  either  for  information  or  pleasure.  What  be  gave  to  the  world 
was  elicited  by  close  communion  with  nature  in  her  myriad  shapes  and  hues,  or  evolved 
little  by  little  from  the  slow-working  loom  of  his  own  imagination  and  meditation. 

His  Works.  —  After  publishing,  in  1802,  a  second,  and  enlarged,  edition  of  bis  Lyr« 
ical  Ballads,  he  next  gave  to  the  world,  in  1807,  two  volumes  of  Poems.  In  1814,  ap- 
peared The  Excursion ;  in  1815,  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone;  in  1819,  Peter  Bell;  in 
1820,  The  River  Duddon;  in  1820,  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent;  in  1835, 
Yarrow  Revisited;  in  1838,  the  book  of  Sonnets.  The  Prelude  was  published  after 
his  death,  but  it  was  begun  as  for  bock  as  1789,  and  finished  in  1805. 

Wordsworth's  position  in  English  literature  is  now  fully  understood.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  the  reflective  imagination.  Ho  has  not  the  passion  of  Byron  or 
of  Tennyson,  or  the  myriad  mind  of  Shakespeare.  lie  has  not  the  vigor  of  Milton, 
but  he  stands  next  to  Milton  in  purity,  sweetness,  gravity  of  thought  and  style,  and 
broad  humanity.  His  demerit  —  the  one  that  aroused  at  first  such  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism  —  is  that  he  often  takes  the  fatal  step  from  the  sublime,  or  at  least  the  im- 
aginative, to  tho  ridiculous. 

A  signal  example  of  this  defect  is  to  be  found  In  Peter  Bell.  The  description  of  the 
potter  is  wonderfully  ariistic ;  in  short,  the  character  is  a  creation.  But  the  condlud- 
ing  lines  are  simply  puerile.  That  a  hardened  outlaw  may  be  converted  f^m  the 
error  of  his  ways  no  one  denies.  Only  the  artist  must  show  us  fully,  step  by  step,  how 
tho  change  is  wrought ;  and  when  he  succeeds,  wo  say  that  he  has  produced  a  mas- 
terfiicce  of  psychological  analysis.  But  to  motive  such  a  conversion  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  braying  ass,  and  to  dispose  of  the  i)otter  by  saying  that  he 

Forsook  his  crimes,  renounced  hie  folly, 
And  after  ten  months'  melancholy 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man, 
88 
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is  simply  an  oatrage  npon  common  sense.  Wordsworth  seems  at  times  to  be  wanting 
in  the  sense  of  the  iucongruuus,  and  ho  is  always  wanting  in  true  passion.  While  able 
to  depict  passionate  character?,  he  ftuls  to  detect  the  subtle  connection  between  mo* 
tive  and  action,  character  and  life. 

With  all  his  defects,  however,  Wordsworth  is  a  great  poet.  He  has  ennobled  the 
poetic  stylo,  and  given  to  it  philosophic  depth :  he  has  awakened  a  love  for  the 
lowly  both  in  nature  and  in  man ;  he  lias  given  a  healthier  tone  to  popular  sen- 
timent. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in  personal  character  than  Wordsworth  and 
Dickens, —  the  one  serene,  contemplative  ;  the  other  bustling,  eager,  ostentations. 
Tet  the  poet's  exaltation  of  the  lowly  prepared  the  public  for  the  folk-sketches  of  the 
great  novelist. 

Wordsworth's  longer  works  are  less  read  than  his  shorter  pieces.  The  Excursion 
SDd  The  Prelude,  abounding  as  they  do  in  beautiful  passages,  are  not  so  generally 
knovm  and  cherished  as  the  little  poems  to  Lucy,  the  Lines  written  in  Early  Spring, 
We  are  Seven,  Resolution  and  Independence,  the  Sonnets,  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality,  and  a  hundre<i  others  which  it  would  bu  superfluous  to  name. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  slow  and  impeded  grow^th  of  Words- 
worth's  popularity  will  do  well  to  consult  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary.  The 
diarist,  who  was  from  the  first  a  devoted  friend,  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to 
do  battle  for  the  poet,  and  his  record  gives  us  a  rare  glimpse  into  the  ways  and  work- 
ings of  the  literary  world  at  that  time. 

m 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  1774-1846,  Master  of  Trinity, 
and  brother  of  the  poet,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  held  yarioiu 
appointments  in  the  University  and  in  the  church,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  Master  of  Trinity,  which  he  held  from  1820  till  1841. 

He  published  Six  Letters  on  the  Use  of  the  Greek  Article  in  the  New  Testament ; 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  6  vols.,  8vo,  a  selection  from  various  sources,  with  notes ; 
Christian  Institutes,  4  vols.,  8vo,  also  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  eminent  divines ; 
Reasons  for  declining  to  subscribe  to  the  Bible  Society  (several  pamphlets) ;  Who 
Wrote  the  Eikon  Basilike?  (several  pamphlets.)  Dr.  Wordsworth  maintained  that 
the  book  was  written  by  King  Charles  himself,  and  not  by  Bishop  Qauden. 

Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.  L.,  180G ,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Scotland,  son  of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and  nephew  of  the 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bocking,  in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
gained  great  distinction  for  classical  scholarship. 

Besides  several  Greek  and  Latin  school-books,  he  has  published.  Christian  Boyhood 
at  a  Public  School,  a  Collection  of  Sermons  and  Lectures,  delivered  at  Winchester 
College ;  History  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Winton  ;  A  United  Church  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland  Advocated ;  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible ; 
Christian  Instruction  Preparatory  to  (Confirmation  and  First  Communion,  etc  Ha 
became  Bishop  in  1U52. 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  1808 ,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

and  also  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
won  ^  highest  honors  for  Bcholarship. 
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TTe  gradaated  B.  A.  in  18C0;  trayellcd  In  Greece  in  1832,  *33;  was  elected  fellow 
of  Trinity;  was  appointed  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge  in  1S36 ;  waa  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  from  1S36  to  1811 ;  became  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1S44 ;  and  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coin  in  18C9. 

Dlshop  Wordsworth's  writings  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  scholarship,  and  for  the 
rigorous  grasp  which  he  gives  to  whatever  he  hiis  in  hand.  Among  his  publications 
on  ilassical  subjects  may  be  named,  Athens  and  Attica,  Journal  of  a  Residence  them; 
Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Ilistorical ;  Inscriptiones  Pompeianse,  ancient 
writings  copied  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pompeii.  Other  works:  Preces  SelectsB, 
I)rayers  for  the  use  of  the  Harrow  School ;  Sermons,  preached  at  Harrow ;  Discourses 
on  Public  Education ;  The  Destructive  Cliaractor  of  the  Church  of  Kome ;  On  the 
Canon  of  Scriptures;  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse;  The  Apocalypse,  an  edition  with 
translations  and  notes;  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse?  The 
New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  with  Notes,  4  vols.,  8vo,  a  work  of  uncommon 
value;  The  Inspiratiun  of  the  Bible;  The  Interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; The  Holy  BiMe,  with  Notes  and  lutruductions,  5  vuls.,  8vo;  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  2  vuls.,  Rvo  ;  The  Church  of  Ireland,  her  history  and  claims;  and  a 
large  number  of  other  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Bishop  Wordsworth  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  day. 

Keble. 

John  Keble,  1792-1866,  gained  his  chief  distiDction  as  a 
writer  of  sacred  lyrics,  though  honored  also  for  his  theolog- 
ical writings,  and  held  in  the  highest  reverence  for  the  sin- 
gular sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  purity  of  his  life, 

Keble  was  bom  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. After  leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  twenty  years  Curato 
for  his  father  in  the  cliurch  at  Fairford.  lie  became  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1833,  and  Vicar  of  Hursley  in  1835. 

Keble*B  name  is  intimately  ai>s<>ciated  with  that  of  Newman  and  Pusey  in  the  so- 
called  Tl^ctarian  movement,  which  caused  such  excitement  in  England  thirty  or  fortj 
years  ago.  According  to  Newman's  statement,  Keble  was  the  originator  and  master- 
mind of  the  movemtujt. 

His  best  known  works  are :  The  Cliristion  Tear,  or  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sun- 
days and  Holidays  throughuut  the  Year;  his  Lyra  Innocenttum,  or  Thoughts  in  Verse 
on  Children ;  his  contributions  to  Tracts  for  the  Times;  and  his  article  In  the  London 
Quarterly  on  Sacred  Poetry.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum  Kccle.<«iie  Catholico),  or  Library  of  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Keble  appeals  to  have  l>een  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  of  the  moet  winning 
disposition.  While  at  Oxford,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  University.  His  subeequent  life 
was  mainly  one  of  retirensent  and  {Mirochial  duty.  His  Christian  Year  is  the  must 
vuluaMo  coutriliution  to  reli-jious  poetry  made  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been 
received  as  a  household  treasure  in  families  of  every  creed. 

"  Keble  is  a  poet  whom  Cowper  himself  would  have  loved ;  for  in  him  piety  inspires 

genius,  and  fancy  and  fueling  are  celcstialized  by  religion.    Wo  pernse  his  hook  in  a 

tone  and  temper  oT  spirit  similar  to  that  which  is  breathed  on  ns  by  some  calm  day  in 

spring,  when 

'  Heaven  and  earth  do  make  one  imagery/ 
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•sd  all  that  imagery  is  serene  and  still, — cheerfbl  in  the  main,  yet  with  a  touch  and 
tinge  of  melancholy  which  makes  all  the  blended  bliss  and  beanty  at  once  more  en- 
during and  profound.  We  should  no  more  think  of  criticising  such  poetry  than  of 
criticizing  the  clear  blue  skies,  the  soft  green  earth,  the  *  liquid  lapse'  of  an  anpol- 
luted  stream  that 

*  Doth  make  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  flower 
It  overtaketh  on  its  pilgrimage.'  * 

Beauty  is  there,  —  purity  and  peace;  as  we  look  and  listen  we  partake  of  the  uni- 
Tersal  calm,  and  feel  in  nature  the  presence  of  Ilim  from  whom  it  emanated."  — Chri»- 
Utpher  Norih. 

Croly. 

George  Croly,  LL.  D.,  1780-1860,  attained  great  celeb- 
rity as  an  author,  and  was  almost  equally  distinguished  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  writer  of  prose. 

Croly  waa  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College^ 
in  that  city.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had 
a  parish  in  London,  where  he  attained  celebrity  as  a  preacher. 

His  writings  are  yery  numerous,  and  hold  a  high  rank.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  pop> 
niar  character.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Catiline,  a  Tragedy,  and  Other  Poems; 
Paris  in  1815,  and  Other  Poems ;  The  Angel  of  the  World,  an  Arabian  Tale ;  Sebastian, 
a  Spanish  Tale ;  The  Modern  Orlando,  a  Poem ;  Poetical  Works ;  Salathiel,  a  Story 
of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future ;  Marston,  or  the  Soldier  and  Statesman ;  Tha 
Tear  of  Liberation ;  Tales  of  the  St.  Bernard ;  Historical  Sketches,  Speeches,  and 
Characters ;  The  Ilistory  of  Oeorge  IT. ;  Life  of  Burke ;  Works  of  Alexander  Pope, 
with  Memoir  and  Critical  Notes ;  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  Life  and  Notes 
Beauties  of  the  English  Poets ;  Divine  Providence,  or  the  Three  Cycles  of  Revelation 
The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  a  New  Interpretation  ;  The  True  Idea  of  Baptism 
Speeches  on  the  Papal  Aggression ;  Exposition  on  Popery  and  the  Popish  Question 
The  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament ;  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Croly  succeeded  as  a  poet,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  as  an  historian,  as  a  literary  edi- 
tor, as  a  religious  polemic.  In  this  long  list  of  works,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  did  not  make  its  mark.  His  Catiline,  in  poetry,  his  Sala- 
thiel,  in  fiction,  his  George  IT.  and  Edmund  Burke,  in  history,  fall  but  little  short  of 
baing  of  the  fint  class  in  their  several  kinds. 

Ebenezer  Elliott. 

Ebe^tezeb  Elliott,  1781-1849,  is  familiarly  known  as  "The  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer.'* 

Elliott  was  obliged  in  his  youth  to  work  at  the  forge  in  an  iron  foundry  in  York- 
shire,  and  had  fow  advantages  of  education.  But  an  inward  prompting  led  him  (o 
the  cultivation  of  letters  by  means  of  private  study,  and  in  his  case,  as  In  that  of 
■everal  others  in  like  circumstances,  the  inspiration  to  verse  first  came  fh>ai  reading 
Tbomfon's  Beaaona. 
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ElliotVs  first  rentnref  with  the  public,  The  Vernal  Walk,  and  Night,  wen  nnrac- 
cessfuL  lie  published  also  a  volume  uf  poems,  with  like  want  of  success.  But 
Southey  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  "There  is  power  in  the  least  of  these  tales,  but 
the  higher  you  pitch  your  tones,  the  better  you  succeed.  Thirty  years  ago,  they 
would  have  made  your  rfputation;  thirty  years  hence  the  world  will  wonder  that  they 
did  not  do  so.'* 

But  Elliott  was  out  of  his  element  in  the  subjects  which  thus  far  he  had  chosen. 
Neither  his  education  nor  his  nigged  nature  fitted  him  for  gentle  themes.  The  agitap 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  com  laws,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  appalling  hard-' 
ships  of  the  operatives,  enlisted,  of  course,  Elliott's  warmest  sympathies,  and  Air- 
nished  him  with  topics  which  called  out  all  the  resources  of  his  strong  and  fiery  n»> 
ture.  His  Corn-Law  Rhymes  had  the  ring  of  the  anvil.  They  received  almost  imme- 
diate recognition,  and  gave  the  author  an  established  position  as  The  Poet  of  tha 
People. 

**The  inspiration  of  his  verse  is  a  fiery  hatred  of  injustice.  Without  possessing 
much  creative  power,  he  almost  places  himself  beside  men  of  genius,  by  the  singular 
intensity  and  might  of  his  sensibility,  lie  understands  the  art  of  condensing  pas- 
sion. 'Spread  out  thunder,'  says  Schiller,  'into  its  single  tones,  and  it  becomes  a 
lullaby  for  children;  pour  it  forth  together,  in  one  quick  i>eal,  and  the  royal  sound 
shall  move  the  heavens.'  The  great  ambition  of  Elliott  is  to  thunder.  lie  is  a 
brawny  man,  of  nature's  own  make,  with  mure  than  the  usual  portion  of  the  old 
Adam  stirring  within  him,  and  he  says,  *  I  do  well  to  be  angry.*  The  mere  sight  of 
tyranny,  bigotry,  meanness,  prompts  his  smiting  invective.  Ills  poetry  would  hardly 
have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was  not  physically  strong.  Tou  can  hear  the  ring 
of  his  anvil,  and  see  the  sparks  fly  off  from  the  furnace,  as  yon  read  his  verse."  — 
Whipple. 

Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,  1788-1845,  a  humorous  writer, 
is  better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  a  seriefl  of  tales  in  vor^o  and  prose,  appeared  first  in  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany,  and  were  received  with  general  favor.  None  of  these  probably  had  a 
wider  circulation  than  the  thoroughly  laughable  story  of  the  famous  Lord  Tomnoddy. 
My  Cousin  Nicholas,  a  story  of  college-life,  came  out  in  Blackwood.  Mr.  Barbara  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Uook,  and  other  wits  of  the  day. 

**  There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Legends  which  must  prevent  their  becoming  classic. 
They  are  devoid  of  poetry.  Master  of  the  grotesque  as  he  was,  Barham  had  no  mastery 
of  the  picturesque.  Keen  to  see  and  seize  the  humorous  aspectsof  affairs,  he  had  none 
of  that  deeper  humor  which  creates  character.  A  real  poet,  who  had  written  fifty  or 
more  eccentric  legends,  could  not  have  helped  inventing  or  describing  certain  indi- 
vidual characters  in  the  course  of  his  work.  Ho  must  have  done  it  unconsciously, 
must  have  done  it  if  even  he  had  tried  to  avoid  it.  There  are  two  tests  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  true  poet.  If  he  describes  a  scene,  you  see  it ;  if  he  describes  a  man, 
you  know  him.  Btirham's  grotesque  descriptions  are  often  remarkable;  indeed,  his 
legends  somewhat  remind  us  of  the  hideous  gurgoyles  of  old  churches,  wherein  tradi- 
tion sayeth  the  old  ecclesiastic  architects  depicted  their  enemiea,  making  of  them 
waterspouts,  that  during  rain  they  might  seem  to  vomit.  The  men  who  carved  those 
gurgoyles  could  not  have  sculptured  an  Apollo ;  and  of  Barham  it  may  be  said  that, 
though  he  wn)te  laughable  stories  with  supreme  felicity,  he  never  produced  a  Una 
of  poetry."  —  BriUah  Quaderly  Rnitm. 

88*  2D 
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^  Hood. 

Thomas  Hood,  1798-1845,  was  the  prince  of  comic  humoristSy  the 
most  audaciouH  and  successful  of  punsters. 

Hood  was  the  son  of  a  London  publisher.  He  left  the  counting-house  for  the  en- 
graver's  stool,  and  that  In  turn  for  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  Ho  became  sub-editor 
of  The  London  Magazine,  editor  of  The  New  Monthly,  and,  for  one  year,  of  The  Gem, 
beitides  being  a  regular  contributor  to  Punch. 

Ho(k1'8  most  successful  publications  were  his  Whims  and  Oddities,  The  Comic  An- 
nual, Hood's  Own,  Up  the  Rhine,  Whimsicalities,  Hood's  Comic  Album.  The  thrett 
most  famoiui  of  his  serious  poems  arc  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  The  Song  of  th« 
Shirt,  and  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  two  latter,  apart  from  their  beauty  of  sentiment, 
are  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  rerse  in  the  wonderfully  delicate  interlacing 
of  their  rhymes. 

Hood  is  the  mo9t  comical  humorist  in  the  language,  and  also  the  most  InTeterate 

punster.    No  English  writer  has  eror  equalled  him  in  the  audacity  with  which  he 

.plays  upon  words.    In  the  single  ballad  of  Miss  Killmansogg  and  Her  Wooden  Leg 

the  puns  number  many  huudre<ls.    Still,  even  in  Hood's  most  fantastic  pieces,  there 

is  always  a  deep  undercurrent  uf  genuine  pathos. 

"  Hood's  verse,  whether  serious  or  comic  —  whether  serene  like  a  cloudless  autumn 
evening,  or  sparkling  with  puns  like  a  frosty  Junuary  midnight  with  stars  —  was  ever 
pregnant  with  materials  for  thought.  .  .  .  Like  every  author  distinguished  for  true 
comic  humor,  there  was  a  deep  vein  of  melanchuly  pathos  running  through  his  mirth ; 
and  even  when  his  sun  shone  brightly,  its  light  seemed  often  reflected  as  if  only  over 
the  rim  of  "cloud.  Well  may  wo  say,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson, '  Would  he  could 
have  stayed  with  us  I '  for  never  could  it  bo  more  truly  recorded  of  any  one  —  in  the 
words  of  Hamlet  characterizing  Yorick —  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most 
excellent  lancy." — D.  M.  Moir. 

Hook. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook,  1788-1841,  another  humorist  and  wit 
of  this  period,  was  second  only  to  Hood. 

Hook  was  sent  to  Harrow  to  bo  educ.ited.  When  only  seventeen,  ho  made  his  debut 
as  a  dramatic  author  in  the  comic  opera  of  The  Soldier's  Return,  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  This  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  musical  farce.  Catch 
Him  Who  Can.  I  lis  brother  had  entered  him  at  Oxford,  but  young  Hook,  now  the 
lion  of  the  stage,  remained  in  London. 

His  brilliant  talents,  especially  as  an  improvisatoro,  attracted  universal  attention 
and  won  the  favor  of  the  Regent,  who  appointe<I  him  Accountant-Oeneral  of  Mauri- 
tius, with  a  salary  of  £2000.  This  position  Hook  held  six  years,  until  1818,  when  a 
deficit  was  discovered  in  his  accounts,  and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  his  only  culpability  was  a  gross  neglect  of  ofilcial  dutiee.  Dnr- 
ing  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment,  and  afterwards,  ho  gave  himself  np  with  re- 
newed energy  to  writing. 

He  wrote,  in  all.  thirty-eight  works  and  pieces,  besides  emitting  The  John  Bull  and 
The  New  Monthly,  and  contributing  to  other  periodicals.  One  of  his  stories,  Gilbert 
Gumey,  is  almost  an  autobiography.  With  regard  to  Hook's  permanent  value  as  an 
author,  critics  differ,  as  may  be  seen  fn.)m  the  following  quotations : 

*'  His  knowledge  of  city  life  in  its  manners,  habits,  and  language  seemed  intuitive, 
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and  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Fielding  and  Dickens.  Mau^  and  multlfarlons,  how- 
ever, as  are  his  vuluraMi,  he  has  loft  behind  him  no  great  creation,  nothing  that  can 
be  pointed  to  as  a  triumphant  index  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he  undottbt- 
edly  possessed."  —  D.  M.  Hoir. 

*'  llis  name  will  be  preserved.  His  political  songs  and  jcux  cTatprit^  when  the  hour 
comes  for  collecting  them,  will  form  a  Tolume  of  sterling  and  lasting  attraction  ;  and 
after  many  clover  romances  of  this  age  shall  have  sufficiently  (M:cupiedj>nbllc  atten- 
tion, and  sunk,  like  hundreds  of  former  generations,  into  utter  oblivion,  there  are 
talcs  in  his  collection  which  will  be  read  with,  we  venture  to  think,  even  a  greater 
interest  than  they  commauded  in  their  nuvclty." — J.  G.  LockharC 

Montgomery. 

James  Montgomery,  1771-1854,  hokls  a  high  rank  among  the 
poeta  of  Enghmd.  His  devotional  poetry  especially  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  national  heart,  hardly  inferior  to  that  produced  hy 
the  poetry  of  Cowper. 

Montgomery  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  editor 
of  the  Sh(>fHeld  Iris,  a  liberal  Journal.  In  his  capacity  as  editor,  ho  was  twice  fined 
and  impri»onod  for  seditious  publications.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
pas"»ed  in  retirement. 

Montgomery  is  one  among  the  instances  in  which  Jeffrey  made  shipwreck  in  attempt- 
ing to  criticize  i>4)etlcal  productions.  The  slashing  reviewer  broke  the  staff  «ver 
Montgomery's  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  but  all  in  vain.  Despite  the  malediction! 
and  propntwtications  of  the  E<linburgh,  Montgomery's  poems  gaine<l  steadily  in  faror, 
until  the  poet  obtained  his  ju.st  rank  by  the  Hide  of  Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Southey. 

Montgomery's  larger  works  are:  The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland  ;  The  Wwt  Indies, a 
poem  against  the  slave-tnide;  Tlio  World  before  the  Flood;  Greenland;  The  Pelican 
Island.  Beiides  these,  he  wnite  a  largo  number  of  short  devotional  pieces  that  have 
been  adopted  into  the  hymnology  of  all  Christian  denominations.  Many  lines  and 
passages,  such  as  "  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride,  "  have  passed  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  langua)<:e. 

"  With  tho  exception,  perh.ip-4,of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Ilemans,  I  donbt  if  an  eqtial 
number  of  the  lyrics  of  any  modern  poet  have  so  completely  found  their  way  to  th« 
national  heart,  there  to  be  enshrined  in  hallowed  remembrance.  One  great  merit 
which  may  be  claimed  for  JamoH  Montgomery  is  that  he  has  encroached  on  no  mnn's 
property  as  a  poet:  he  has  staked  off  a  portion  of  the  great  common  of  literature  for 
himself,  and  cultivated  it  according  to  his  own  taste  and  fancy."  — JUoir. 

Robert  Montgomery,  1807-1856,  Is  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  works,  chiefly  poetical,  on  religious  subjects. 

Robert  Montfjomery  was  a  native  of  England.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  took 
ortlors  in  the  Established  Church.  He  enjoyed  great  temporary  popularity  as  a  poet, 
but  is  at  |)ri>!«ent  little  rend.  Ili8  principal  works  are:  The  Omniprescnco  of  the 
iWity  ;  Satan,  or  Intolb-it  without  (lod;  The  Messiah.  Satan  and  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity  were  the  subjects  of  a  jsoAthing  notice  by  Mncaulay  in  the  KUlinburgh 
Review.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Montgomery  has  committed  in  his  poetry  grievoua 
violations  of  all  the  canons  of  good  taste,  and  even  of  good  eeoae. 
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Bernard  Bartoh^  1784-1849,  la  commonlj  known  as  "  The  Qoa- 
ker  Poet" 

He  became  a  banker's  clerk  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion, like  Lamb  in  the  East  India  Ilouse.  to  the  end  uf  his  life.  He  published  no  one 
extended  poem,  but  a  large  number  uf  detached  pieces,  mostly  of  a  meditative  charac- 
ter. **  Uis  works  are  full  of  passages  of  natural  tenderness,  and  his  religious  poems, 
though  animaTed  with  a  warmth  of  devutiou,  are  still  expressed  with  that  subdued 
propriety  of  language  which  evinces  at  once  a  correctness  of  taste  and  feeling."  — 
OetMeman'B  Magasime. 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  1797-1839,  is  widely  known  as  a  prolific 
writer  of  novels,  talcs,  plays,  and  songs.  « 

His  chief  publications  were  the  following :  Aylmers,  a  Novel ;  Rough  Sketches  of 
Bath;  Kindness  an  Women  ;  Weeds  and  Witchery,  Poems;  Poetical  Works,  with  Life, 
published  after  his  death.  He  produced  also  thirty-six  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  bis 
aongs  are  numbered  by  the  hundred.  Many  of  his  songs  are  universal  favorites,  such 
as  I  'd  be  a  Butterfly,  Why  Don't  the  Men  Propose  ?  The  Soldier's  Tear,  etc.  **  He 
possessed  a  playful  fancy,  a  practised  ear,  a  refined  taste,  and  a  sentiment  which 
ranged  pleasantly  from  the  fanciful  to  the  pathetic,  without,  however,  strictly  attain* 
lag  either  the  highly  imaginative  or  the  deeply  passionate.**  —  Jfotr. 

WiLLLAM  Motherwell,  1797-1835,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
editor  of  several  periodicals  of  that  country.  Is  chiefly  known  for  his 
Minstrelsy  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  his 
Narrative  and  Lyrical  Poems,  a  collection  of  original  pieces. 

*'  He  was  about  equally  successful  in  two  departments,  —  the  martial  and  the  plain> 
live;  yet,  stirring  as  are  his  Sword  Chant  and  his  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd,  I  doubt  much 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  praise,  or  have  gained  the  same  deserved  accept- 
ance, as  his  Jeannie  Morrison  or  his  striking  stanzas  commencing  My  Ueid  is  like  to 
rend.  .  .  .  Several  of  hia  lyrics  also  verge  on  excellence ;  but  it  must  be  ncknowledgod 
of  his  poetry  generally  that,  ingenious  although  it  be,  it  rather  cxcitee  expectation 
than  fairly  satisfies.'*— Jfotr. 

WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed,  1802-1839,  holds  a  respectable 
position  among  the  poets  of  this  period. 

He  was  .educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  rote  to  some  distinction  in  Parlia* 
ment  as  a  Eealona  conservative.  He  contributed  numerotu  short  poems  to  the  msga- 
lines.  Many  of  his  earlier  productions  appeared  in  The  Etonian.  While  at  the  Uni- 
Tertity  he  gained  two  prises  by  his  poems  Australia  and  Athens.  A  comi^ete  edition 
of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  1864.  Among  his  best  known  pieces  are  The 
Belle  of  the  Bali-Room,  The  Bachelor,  Time's  Changes,  Lillian,  etc.  Praed  is  one  of 
a  not  very  numerous  class  of  authors  in  England — the  writers  of  so-called  society 
verses. 

**  Praed*B  finncy  was  airy,  bright,  and  arabeaque.  It  enabled  him,  with  his  easy  com- 
mand  of  poetical  expression,  to  produce  picturesque  sketches  with  equal  grace  and 
Cacility.  .  .  .  His  prose  is  almost  as  quaintly  and  pensively  playful  as  his  verse.    We 
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have  little  doobt  that  if  hift  correspondence  were  selecte^rom,  it  would  display  all 
those  qualities  that  sparkle  so  gracefully  in  his  published  pieces."  —  Lon.  Aiken. 

Clare. 
John  Clabe,  1793-1864,  is  one  of  the  peasant-poeta  of  England. 

Clare  obtained  some  little  education  by  extra  work  as  a  ploughbo^,  — the  labor  of 
eight  weeks  siifficiug  to  gtdn  for  him  one  mouth's  schooling.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  met  with  Thomson's  Seasons,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
imparting  inspiration  to  the  lowly.  Having  hoarded  up  a  shilling  wherewith  to  pur* 
chase  a  copy,  he  walked  seven  miles  in  the  early  spring  morning  to  the  town  to  bay  a 
copy,  and  reached  the  place  before  the  shoiw  were  open.  Returning  with  his  treasure 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  a  neighboring  park,  he  composed  on  the  road  his 
first  poem.  The  Morning  Walk.  This  was  followed  by  The  Evening  Walk.  Most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  in  this  way,  out  in  the  open  fields,  or  on  the  roadside,  and 
were  written  in  pencil  on  the  top  of  his  hat. 

A  volume  of  Poems  Descriptive  of  Country  Life  appeared  in  1820,  and  another  toI- 
nme  in  1821,  The  Village  Minstrel  and  Other  Poems.  The  reviews  and  magaxines 
were  unanimous  in  commendation  of  his  verses,  and  several  of  the  nobility  were  so  &r 
interested  in  his  history  as  to  contribute  sums  which  gave  him  a  permanent  allow- 
ance of  £30  a  year.  This,  with  what  he  raised  trom  his  two  books,  made  quite  a  snug 
little  fortune.  lie  married  his  **  Patty  of  the  Vale,"  the  heroine  of  his  poetical  inspi- 
rations, and  settled  down  in  calm  and  pleasant  content  amid  the  rural  scenes  of  his 
boyhood.  But  his  good  fortune  at  last  turned  his  head.  He  engaged  in  some  pecuni- 
ary speculation,  which  proved  disastrous,  and  his  misfortunes  finally  drove  him  to  the 
mad-house,  where  be  died. 

**  He  was  a  faithful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  occupations,  and  he  noted  every 
light  and  shade  of  his  brooks,  meadows,  and  green  lanes.  His  fancy  was  buoyant  in 
the  midst  of  labors  and  hardship ;  and  his  imagery,  drawn  directly  from  nature,  is 
various  and  original.  His  reading,  before  his  first  publication,  had  been  extremely 
limited,  and  did  not  either  frame  his  tastes  or  bias  the  direction  of  his  poems.  He 
wrote  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature  was  so  universal,  that  ha 
included  all,  weeds  as  well  as  flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogue  of  her  charms.** — 
Chamb^rg. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style : 

THE  THRUSH'S  NEST— A  SONNET. 

**  Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  Joy — and  oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers, 
InkHspotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue : 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hoars, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Olad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.** 
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II.     WRITERS   OF  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Miss  Mitford. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford,  1786-1855,  is  among  the  best  writers 
of  tales  descriptive  of  English  country  life  and  character. 

MiiM  Mitford  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  physician  of  extrava- 
gant habits,  who  ditMipated  several  fortunes,  and  finally  became  a  help- 
leas  burden  u|)on  the  hands  of  his  young  daughter. 

Mis0  Mitford  erinced  early  in  life  a  fondneM  for  letters.  Poetry  waB  her  favorite, 
but  iihe  was  forced,  as  slio  hernelf  narrates,  to  turn  attide  to  tbe  every-day  but  more 
lucrative  path  of  prose.  Her  earlier  works  are  not  without  their  merits,  but  chiefly 
M  indicating  her  future  excellence. 

JPublieations,  —  In  1819  appeared,  in  the  Lady's  Magazine,  Our  Tillage,  a  series 
of  delightful  sketches  of  English  rural  life,  which  met  \i«ith  a  very  warm  reception 
and  established  the  author's  reputation.  Between  this  time  and  1828,  Hiss  Mitford 
published  several  tragedies,  which  were  acted  with  success.  Among  them  were: 
BieuKi,  The  Foscarl,  Julian.  Also  a  volume  of  Sonnets  and  Poems.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  American  Tales ;  American  Tales  for  Children  ;  Belford  Regis,  or  Sketches 
of  a  Country  Town  ;  Country  Stories;  and  Athcrton,a  tale  of  Country  Life.  Upon  the 
whole,  Miss  Mitford  succeeds  best  as  a  describer  of  English  country  life  and  character. 
Her  sketches  are  drawn  from  nature  itself,  and  have  an  air  of  the  most  charming 
reality.  No  books  of  the  kind  are  more  thoroughly  ei^oyable  by  old  and  young.  They 
have  outlived  nearly  all  the  fashionable  novels,  their  great  contemporaries,  and  en- 
tered into  the  permanent  treasure-house  of  English  literature. 

Amelia  Opie. 

Amelia  Opie,  1769-1853,  is  widely  known  —  almost  as  widely  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  —  for  her  popular  Talcs. 

Mrs.  opie  was  the  daughter  of  James  Alderson,  an  English  physician.  She  was 
maniud,  in  1798,  to  the  distinguished  painter,  James  Opie. 

Her  ])rincipal  works  are  Father  and  Daughter,  Adeline  Mowbray,  and  Madeline. 
She  wrote  also  a  collection  of  shorter  pieces,  prominent  among  which  are  The  Black 
Velvet  Pelisse  and  The  RufBan  Boy,  and  a  series  of  stories  to  illustrate  the  evil  con- 
■eqnences  of  lying.    Her  occasional  poems  are  but  little  read. 

Mrs.  Opie's  fame  as  a  novelist  has  diminished  considerably  of  late  years.  In  no 
•ense  can  she  be  considered  a  creator  of  character.  Uer  personages  are  not  marked, 
the  plot  of  the  story  is  weak,  and  the  moral  purpose  throughout  is  too  palpable. 
Uer  strength  lies  in  her  power  to  dissect  morbid  conditions  and  passions  of  tbe  human 

Lady  Morgan. 

Lady  Sydney  Morgan,  1789-1859,  was  in  her  day  one  of  the 
leading  celebrities  of  the  literary  world.  She  was  chiefly  known  by 
her  novels  and  her  works  of  traveL 
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Lady  Morgan  wns  the  daughter  of  Owenson,  an  actor  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  I>ablin. 
By  her  success  as  a  novelist,  she  gained  admission  into  fashionable  society.  In  1812 
■he  married  Sir  Tliomas  Charlee  Morgan.  Much  of  Lady  Morgan's  married  life  was 
pasi^Hl  in  tnxvol  upon  the  cuutincnt. 

Uer  publishbd  works  arc  Tory  numerous,  chiefly  novels  and  books  of  travel.  The 
most  popular  of  her  novels  are  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  and  O'Uonnel.  Woman,  or  Ida  of 
Athens,  is  noted  as  having  furnished  the  occasion  for  one  of  Gifford's  most  ferocious 
reviews  in  the  London  Quarterly.  Hfr  two  most  Delegated  works  of  travel  are  en- 
titled respectively  France  and  Italy.  They  are  still  interesting,  and  wore  read  with 
avidity  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  although  Gifford  kept  up  his  fulminations 
against  the  authoress. 

Lady  Blorgau's  style  is  sprightly,  and  her  descriptions  successful,  but  she  was 
wholly  incompetent  to  dual  with  the  graver  problems  of  life,  such  as  she  has  touched 
upon  in  Woman. 

John  Baxim,  1800-1842,  an  Irish  novelist,  is  celebrated  for  his 
vivid  descriptions  of  peasant  life  in  Ireland. 

His  works  are  numerous:  Tales  of  the  O'llara  Family,  12  series ;  Croppy,  a  Tale  of 
1798;  .Anglo-Irish  of  the  l^h  Contury  ;  The  Denounced ;  Father  Connell ;  Bit  O'Wri- 
tin;  Loyne  Water;  Cruhoore  uf  the  Bill-hook;  Ghost- Hunter  and  his  Family;  John 
Doe;  Mayor  of  Wiud-Gap;  Nowluns;  Smuggler.  He  wrote  also  the  Tragedy  of  Da> 
mun  and  Pythias.  "  ITie  Ghost-Hunter  and  his  Family,  The  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap.  and 
Bcvt-ral  other  works,  are  proofs  of  Mr.  Banim's  remarkable  talent  of  eliciting  the  in* 
terest  and  sympathies  of  tiis  reader.  Fault  has  been  found  with  him  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings  a  sort  of  overstrained  excitement, 
a  wilful  dwelling  uix>n  turl'uleutaiid  unchasteued  passions,  which,  as  it  is  a  vice  most 
iui-i<Ieiit  to  the  workitigs  of  real  genius,  more  especially  of  Irish  genius,  so  perliaps 
it  is  one  which  meets  with  least  mercy  from  well-behaved,  prosaic  people." —  West- 
vnnste.r  Keriew. 

Ladt  CnAKLOTTE  BcRT,  1T75-1861,  originally  Campbell,  of  the  Argyle  family,  was 
colehrated  wiually  for  her  personal  heauty  ai»d  for  her  passion  for  elegant  letters. 
She  was  ambitious  also  of  being  lady  |>atr(iness  to  men  of  letters,  and  was  one  of  the 
flr^t  to  recognize  the  rising  greatness  of  Walter  Scott.  She  had  a  place  in  the  house- 
hold of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  is  the  reputed  authoress  of  The  Dinry  llluRtrative  of  the 
Times  of  George  IV.  The  work  was  attributed  to  her  ladyship  by  Brougham,  who 
reviewed  it  with  great  severity.  She  published  several  novels:  Alia  Giomata;  The 
Devoted;  The  Disinherited  and  the  Ensnared;  Family  Records;  Flirtation;  Separa- 
tion. 

EiXF.M  TicKERivo, \?>\\  was  considered  in  her  day  as  the  head  of  the  Circulat- 
ing Library  school  of  uoveli»t.«.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her  principal  works:  The 
Heire^s,  Agnes  Searle,  The  Merclmnt^  Daughter,  The  Squire,  The  Fright,  The  Prince 
and  IVllar,  The  Quiet  HuDhmd,  Who  Shall  Ikj  Heir?  The  Secret  Foe,  The  Expectant, 
and  several  others.    She  wrote  also  Charades  for  Acting,  and  Proverbs  for  Acting. 

Captain  Marryat. 

Frederick  Marryat,  1792-1848,  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
an  able  officer  as  well  as  writer,  is  universally  considered  the  best  de- 
lineator of  naval  life  und  adventure. 
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M&rryat's  works,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  arc  widely  read  in  England  and 
America.  The  principal  of  them  are:  The  King's  Own;  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales; 
Midshipman  Easy ;  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father;  Peter  Simple  ;  Jacob  Faithful;  The 
Phantom  Ship. 

besides  his  strictly  nautical  norels,  Oiptain  Marryat  wrote  several  novels  and 
sketches  descriptire  of  American  life  in  the  West,  such  as  Valerie,  and  The  Narrative* 
of  Monsieur  Violet,  and  also  A  Diary  in  America.    During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Marryat  published  a  number  of  stories  for  the  young,  such  as  Masterman  Beady,  The 
Children  of  the  New  Forest,  etc. 

Ab  a  writer  upon  American  manners.  Captain  Marryat,  like  nearly  all  his  coantry- 
men  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  decidedly  prejudiced,  but  is  far  from  being  the 
worst  example  of  the  class.  It  is  only  when  he  moves  among  scenes  and  persons 
thoroughly  English  that  he  displays  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  His  descrip> 
tions  of  incident  and  character  are  easy  and  vigorous,  and  extremely  droll.  The  best 
of  his  works  is  perhaps  Midshipman  Easy,  and  the  description  of  the  great  triangular 
duel  by  the  boatswain,  the  purser,  and  the  midshipman  is  inimitable.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  all  Marryat*s  works  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  vulgarity, 
the  besetting  sin  of  class-writers,  from  which  his  great  rival.  Lever,  has  escaped. 
Marryat  has  produced  many  fascinating  novels,  but  he  bos  created  nothing  thAt  can 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mickey  Free,  or  Mi^or  Monsoon. 

William  Hamilton  Mazwkll,  IT 91-1850,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  author  of  many  novels  and  sketches,  chiefly  of  an 
amusing  character.  lie  may  be  said  to  have  started,  by  his  Stories  of  Waterloo,  the 
military  novel,  which  has  since  proved  such  a  rich  field  for  subsequent  writers.  Hit 
principal  works  are:  Stories  of  Waterloo;  Wild  Sports  of  the  West  (of  Ireland); 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Victories  of  the  British  Army ;  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain O'Sullivan ;  Bryan  O'Lynn. 

George  Borrow. 

George  Borrow,  1803 ,  is  a  popular  English  writer  and  ad- 
venturer. 

Mr.  Borrow  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Enghmd.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  acquiring  by 
the  ear  a  knowlttdge  of  living  languages,  and  had  in  this  way  acquired,  among  other 
languages,  a  knowledge  of  that  spoken  by  the  Gypsies,  and  with  it  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  in  regard  to  that  singular  people.  Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  Gypsy  himself,  so  far  as  an  irrepreasible  love  of  wandering  and  adven- 
ture is  concerned  ;  and  he  was  employed,  with  wonderful  success,  in  circulating  the 
Bible  in  Spain  at  a  time  when  no  other  agency  seemed  capable  of  doing  the  work.  His 
works,  parily  fictitious,  and  partly  autobiographical,  giving  an  account  of  his  labors 
in  Bible  distribution  and  of  his  adventures  among  tlie  Gypsies,  are  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining, and  have  been  vt^ry  popular  The  titles  of  his  principal  works  are :  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  3  vols  ;  Zincali,  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  iu  Spain,  2  vols. ;  Laven- 
gro,  the  Scholar,  the  Qypsy,  and  the  Priest,  3  vols. :  Romany  Rye.  a  Sequel  to  Laven- 
gro;  An  Autobiography.  • 

Mr.  Borrow  had  the  honor  of  being  quoted  in  Parliament,  and  oy  no  less  a  speaker 
than  Sir  Robert  PeH.  **  Difficulties!  wore  they  to  be  deterred  from  proceeding  by 
diiflcultiest  Let  them  look  at  Mr.  Borrow;  why,  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevented  from  circulating  the  Bible  in  Spain  by  the  difficulties  he  met  with,  he 
oould  never  have  spread  such  enlighicument  and  information  through  that  country.** 
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Charlotte  Bront^  and  her  Sisters. 

Three  sisters,  daughters  of  Rev.  Patrick  Bront^,  rose  suddenly  to 
fame  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century:  Charlotte,  181 4- 
1855,  known  as  "  Currer  Bell ; "  Anne,  1820-1849,  known  as  "  Acton 
BeU;"  and  Emily,  1819-1848,  known  as  "  Ellis  Bell." 

**  ATerae  to  penon&I  publicity,  we  reiled  our  names  under  those  of  Currer,  Acton, 
and  Ellis  Bell, —  the  ambiguous  choice  being  dictated  by  a  sort  of  consclentiooi 
scruple  at  assuming  Christian  names  positively  masculine,  while  we  did^not  like  to 
declare  ourselves  women,  becaose  —  without  at  that  time  suspecting  that  our  mod* 
of  writing  and  thinking  was  not  what  is  called  *  feminine'  —  we  had  a  vague  im- 
preasion  that  authoresses  are  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  prejudice;  we  hod  no- 
ticed how  critics  sometimes  use  for  their  chastisement  the  weapon  of  personality, 
and  for  their  reward  a  flattery  which  is  not  true  praise.'* 

The  first  publication  of  the  sisters  was  a  joint  afliEdr,  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell. 

Emily,  besides  her  share  in  the  volume  Just  named,  wrote  Wuthering  Heights,  a 
novel  of  considerable,  but  very  unequal  power.  Anne  wrote  also  Agnes  Orey,  and 
The  Tenant  of  Wildfeld  Hall.  None  of  theue  works,  probably,  would  have  attracted 
much  attention,  but  for  their  association  with  those  of  the  older  sister. 

Charlotte's  first  separate  publication  was  Jane  Eyre,  an  Autobiography,  1848.  It 
was  a  work  of  wonderful  power,  and  it  gained  immediate  and  universal  popularity. 
It  was  followed,  in  1819,  by  Shirley^  not  quite  equal  to  the  preceding,  but  still  very 
able  and  very  popular.  In  1850,  after  the  death  of  her  sisters,  she  published  a  Selec- 
tion of  their  Literary  Remains,  with  a  Biographical  notice.  Tillette,  her  last  and 
greatest  work,  came  out  in  1852,  and  was  received  with  a  universal  burst  of  acclama> 
tion.  In  it  she  not  only  rose  to  the  level  of  Jane  Eyre,  but  even  went  above  it.  **No 
one  in  her  time  has  grasped  with  such  extraordinary  force  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances through  which  her  story  moved,  or  thrown  so  strong  an  individiwl  life  into 
place  and  locality.  Iler  passionate  and  fearless  nature,  her  wild,  warm  heart,  are 
transferred  into  the  magic  world  she  has  created, —  a  world  which  no  one  can  enter 
without  yielding  to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  personal  influence."-— 
Slackufood. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Tillette,  Charlotte  was  married  to  her  fother*s 
curate.  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Nicholls,  but  died  after  a  brief  period  of  domestic  happiness. 
The  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte  by  Mrs.  Qaskell  is  itself  a  book  of  intense  interest, 
and  is  the  best  commentary  on  her  novels. 

RxT.  Patrick  Brokt^,  1774-1861,  the  father  of  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Emily,  pnb> 
lished,  in  1811,  a  volume.  Cottage  Poems. 


III.   WRITERS    ON    LITERATURE,   POLITICS,  AND 

SCIENCE. 

Sydney  Smith. 

Sydney  Smith,  1771-1845,  the  witty  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 

was  on  the  whole  the  ablest  and  most  effective  of  that  small 
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band  of  writers  who  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  made 
the  Edinburgh  Review  a  power  in  the  world. 

,  Sydney  Smith  studied  at  Wincliester  and  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in 
the  Cliurch  of  England,  and  became  finally  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  His 
name  has  become  the  synonym  for  wit  and  humor.  It  is  not  so  gene- 
rally known,  however,  that  his  more  solid  qualities  of  judgment  and 
taste  were  equally  prominent. 

Smith's  wit  tvas  of  the  highest  order,  the  wit  which  results  from  a  keen,  intuitive 
perception  of  ri^jht  and  wronjj;,  not  degenerating  into  bitterness  and  rancor,  but 
poised  by  strong  good  sense  and  healtliy  self-activity.  IledifferH  from  Lamb  in  having 
less  humor,  and  a  lebs  delicate  pluy  <if  fancy.  Ltimb's  whimsicalities  are  those  of  a 
recluse  who  lives  to  himself  and  his  l^ooks,  and  loiters  through  the  world  with  half- 
closed  eyes ;  Smith  walks  briskly  through  the  great  Vanity  Fair  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  a  Jest  at  his  tongue's  end  fur  every  folly.  Many  of  Smith'd  sayings  and  repartees 
have  become  proverbial,  such  a^t  the  one  in  which  he  characterizes  Slacaulay's  coq- 
Tersation  as  enlivened  by  brilliant  flashes  of  silence. 

Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  he  wrote 
for  that  periodical  many  of  its  most  brilliant  articles  on  politics,  literature,  and 
philosophy. 

His  most  celebrated  series  of  writings  was  his  Letters  oo  the  Subject  of  the  Catho- 
lics, to  my  Brother  Abraham  who  lives  in  the  Country.  These  Letters,  appearing 
during  the  times  of  agitation  which  preceded  the  i>assage  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  exhibited  the  author's  full  powers  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and  solid  reasoning,  and 
summed  up  the  case  for  £manci])ation  so  ably  as  to  leave  nothing  to  bo  said  on  the 
other  side. 

Several  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been  publiiihud  ;  they  show  that  Smith  was 
no  less  able  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  writer.  Slany  of  these  sermons  bear  directly  upon 
the  Emancipation  controversy. 

His  Letters  on  American  Debts,  written  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  were  occa- 
sioned by  his  loss  of  niouey  invetttediu  Pennsylvania  State  loans.  Their  tone  is  some- 
what imfair,  and  is  dvplDrubly  bitter,  the  more  so  since  Smith's  loss  was  not  heavy. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  however,  the  legiiiilutive  repudiation  of  those  days  deserved 
all  the  scorn  and  denunciation  that  it  received. 

Sydney  Smith's  Memoint.  published  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Holland,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting  biography,  revealing  to  uit  lioth  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  one  of  the 
shrewdent  and  moMt  admirable  of  writers,  hu8l)and8,  and  fathers. 

It  may  be  said  of  Smith's  wit  that  it  is  always  good,  and  never  vulgar.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  sayings  has  been  made,  under  the  title  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney 
Smith.  Among  the  hundreds  of  brilliant  remarks  here  brought  together,  there  is 
Dot  one  soiled  by  impurity,  vulgarity,  or  profanity. 

Ladt  Hollawd.  — (Miss)  Saba  Smith,  afterwards  Lady  Holland, 1867,  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  was  married,  in  1834,  to  Henry  Holland, who  was 
physician-in-ordinary  to  l»rince  Albert  and  knighted  in  1853  by  Queen  Victoria.  Lady 
llolland  has  won  for  herself  a  lasting  name  by  her  one  work,  the  Memoir  of  her  father 
Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the  moat  delightAil  and  best-told  personal  narratives  in  the 
language. 
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Jeffrey. 

Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  1773-1850,  made  for  himself  a 
"world-wide  celebrity  as  a  leadiug  writer  fur  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  which  also,  for  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  century, 
he  was  the  fearless  and  unequalled  editor. 

Jeffrey  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  lie  studied  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  at  Oxford,  and  practised  law  in  Edinburgh,  but  with 
little  success.  While  a  young  man  in  Edinburgh,  ho  became  intimate 
with  Horner,  Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  result  of  tliis  in- 
timacy was  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Review.  After  the 
publication  of  the  first  three  numbers,  the  editorship  was  transferred 
from  Smith  to  Jeflrey,  who  retained  it  from  1803  to  1829. 

In  1830,  Jeffrey  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate.  From  ISol  to  1S34  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  1834  he  succeeded  Lord  Craigie  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  thereby  acquiring 
the  honorary  title  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  After  retiring  from  the  post  of  editor,  he  con- 
tributed only  four  or  five  more  articles  to  the  Review. 

Jeffrey's  contributions  number  in  all  two  hundred  A  selection,  seventy-nine  in 
number,  has  been  published,  in  4  rols.,  8vo ;  the  remaining  articles  still  lie  scattered 
throughout  the  numbers  of  the  Review. 

Jeffrey  occupies  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  position  among  modern  English 
reviowers.  This  prominence  is  due,  however,  fully  as  much  to  his  success  in  editor- 
ship as  to  his  own  merits  as  a  critic.  Under  his  management  the  Edinburgh  Review 
became  a  great  literary  and  political  power  in  the  realm.  Men  of  erery  rank  and 
profession  read  and  admired,  dreaded  or  hated,  its  slashing  tone  and.  its  recklessness 
of  fear  or  favor.  Much,  very  much,  of  the  political  progress  of  England  during  the 
present  century  is  due  to  the  stimulus  applied  unsparingly  to  the  body  politic  by  the 
writers  for  this  Roview. 

As  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  own  writings,  opinions  are  somewhat  divided.  There  can  be 
no  question  concerning  the  rigor  and  elegance  of  his  style,  the  purity  of  his  motiTes, 
and  the  general  soundness  of  hie  principles  of  criticism.  In  matters  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, he  made  such  grave  blunders  —  failing,  for  instance,  to  appreciate  the  rising 
genius  of  poets  like  Scott,  Byron,  ColoridKe,  Moore,  and  others  —  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  not  defective  in  true  imagination  and  sympathy.  On  this 
point,  the  opinion  of  one  who  i8  himself  a  poet  should  be  heard.  "Our  very  ideas  of 
what  is  poetry,"  saya  Scott,  "differ  so  widely  that  we  rarely  talk  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  something  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  that  leads  me  greatly  to  doubt  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  he  really  has  any  feeling  of  poetical 
genius,  or  whether  ho  has  worn  it  all  off  by  perpetually  sharpening  his  wit  on  the 
grindstone  of  criticism.*' 

Brougham. 

Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  1778-1868,  was  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  an  advocate,  a 
jurist,  a  statesman,  a  political  reformer,  and  a  man  of  let* 
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ters,  and  in  each  of  these  walks  of  mental  activity  stood 
among  the  foremost. 

Brougham  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  there  in 
its  High-School  and  its  University.  Among  his  teachers  in  Edin- 
burgh were  men  of  great  note,  —  Dr.  Adam,  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfeir, 
and  Black.  He  was  of  an  old  English  family,  but  he  intimates  in  his 
Autobiography  that  whatever  genius  he  had  came  from  his  mother, 
who  was  a  niece  of  Kobertson  the  historian. 

Brougham  gave  early  indications  of  genius,  and  his  first  efforts  were 
in  the  direction  of  science.  He  wrote,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  paper 
on  the  Refraction  and  Reflection  of  Light,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  he  became  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  and  rose  to  the  highest  professional  eminence,  the  original 
bias  and  the  essentially  scientific  character  of  his  mind  came  out  in 
nearly  all  his  writings. 

As  a  lawyer,  Brougham  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  London ;  and  being  employed  tm 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  had  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  hit 
talents  such  as  has  rarely  happened.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  had  no  superior  in  debate,  and  no  equal  except  perhaps  Can- 
ning. He  was  at  length  elevated  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  speeches  was  that  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  As  Chancellor,  he  displayed  amazing  activity,  and  on  retiring 
from  the  ofBce  he  left  not  a  single  case  in  arrear  of  Judgment, — a  fact  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  that  court  His  hist  years  were  spent  in  rural  retirement,  at 
Cannes,  in  France. 

Lord  Brougham  was  through  life  an  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education,  cheap 
publications,  and  of  political  and  social  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  its  first  chairman.  He  wrote  for 
it  a  treatise  on  The  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science.  He  took  an  active 
part  also  in  the  Social  Science  Association. 

Of  all  his  labors,  however,  none  probably  produced  a  more  immediate  and  wide- 
spread influence  than  those  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  celebrated 
journal  was  begun  in  1802  by  Brougham,  Jeffrey, Sydney  Smith,  and  Horner,  all  young 
men.  In  the  first  20  numbers,  Horner  contributed  14  articles,  Smith  23,  Jeffrey  75, 
Brougham  80.  Brougham  continued  for  twenty-five  years  to  be  a  rog^xlar  contributor 
to  its  pages.  This  Review  exerted  a  powerful  influence  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  and  on  almost  every  topic  of  public  interest;  and  Brougham, 
Smith,  and  Jeffrey  were  for  many  years  the  great  triumvirs  who  wielded,  without  dl«- 
pute,  the  mighty  sceptre. 

A  complete  edition  of  Brougham^s  works  was  published  under  his  own  supervision, 
in  1857,  in  10  vols.,  8vo.  Tol.  1.  Lives  of  Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  III.; 
Tol.  2.  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  of  the  same  time;  Tols.  3,  4,  5.  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Statesmen,  of  the  same  time ;  Tol.  6.  Natural  Theology ;  Tol.  7.  Rhetorical  and  Liter- 
ary Dissertations  and  Addresses;  Tol.  8.  Historical  and  Political  Dissertations;  Tola. 
0, 10.  Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  SultJocts.  Since  his  death,  his  autobiography, 
written  when  he  was  almost  ninety,  has  made  its  appearance ;  Life  and  Timee  of 
Lord  Brougham,  written  by  hlmseU;  8  Tola. 
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Francis  Horxer,  1778-1817,  is  known  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  died  comparatively  young,  and  did  not 
live  to  achieve  that  greatness  to  which  he  seemed  destined.  In  tal- 
ents and  promise  he  was  the  acknowledged  compeer  of  Brougham  and 
Jeffrey. 

Horner  waa  a  native  of  Edinburgh;  he  waa  educated  at  the  High-School  and  the 
UniTersity  of  that  city ;  and  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
•elf  by  his  knowledge  of  political  economy  and  finance.  His  excesalYe  labors  as  a 
member  of  the  Bullion  Committee  broke  down  his  health,  and  led  ultimately  to  hia 
death. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Homer  is  chiefly  known  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  he  btiing  one  of  its  originafors  and  early  contributors.  As  ft 
statesman,  he  was,  during  his  lifetime,  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  then 
rising  Whig  party,  and  as  much  loved  for  his  moral  qualities  as  he  was  reitpected  for 
Lis  intellectual.  Nothing  but  his  early  death  prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  high- 
est political  eminence. 

*'  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight ;  possessed  of  greater  public  influence  than  any 
other  private  man,  and  admired,  trusted,  beloved,  and  deplored  by  all  except  the 
heartless  or  the  base.  No  greater  homage  was  ever  paid  in  Parliament  to  any  deceased 
member."  —  Lord  Cockbum.  ^ 

Wilson. 

John  Wilson,  1785-1854,  better  known  as  Chrbtopher 
North,  did  for  Blackwood's  Magazine  what  Brougham,  Jef- 
frey, and  Smith  did  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  was 
equally,  though  somewhat  later,  and  in  a  different  way,  a 
potentate  in  the  world  of  opinion. 

Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Paisley.  His 
studies  were  finished  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  earned  great  reputation  both  as  an  athlete  and  a  scholar. 
Left  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  passession  of  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  purchased  a  fine  estate  in  Cumberland,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  society  of  the  so-called  lake  poets. 

In  1812,  Wilnon  published  his  poem,  The  Isle  of  Palms,  and,  in  1816,  The  City  of  the 
Plague.  In  1815,  having  lost  much  of  his  pn)perty  by  the  mismanagement  of  a  rela- 
tive, he  returned  to  Scotland,  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  would  in  any  caee  have  gained  glory  at  the 
bar.  What  decided  his  career,  however,  was  the  starting  of  Blackwood's  Magnzlne 
in  1817.  The  publisher  recognized  immediately  the  talents  of  Wilson  und  of  Lock- 
hurt,  and  they  became  the  life  of  the  magazine.  After  Lockhort's  removal  to  London 
to  take  charge  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Wilson  became  the  sole  editor  in  fact,  al- 
though Blackwood  always  exercised  a  decided  and  direct  control  as  publisher  and 
nominal  iditor. 

In  1820  Wilson  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UniTeralty  of 
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Edinburgh.  TTis  coinp<'titor  was  8ir  William  Ilaniilton,  then,  howerer,  but  little 
known.  Wilson  «Qcce<'ded  in  sustaining  both  liifi  editorship  and  his  professorship 
with  great  distinction.  Although  neither  original  nor  profound  as  a  thinker,  he  was 
eminently  successful  in  stimulating  and  inter«8titig  his  pupils. 

Aside  from  hiscontril>uti'>us  to  the  Magazine,  he  published  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life.  The  Trial  of  Margaret  Lyndaay,  and  The  Foresters.  The  principal  col- 
lections  of  his  magazine  piecen  arc  to  be  found  in  The  Critical  and  Miscellaneo^• 
Articles  of  Christopher  North,  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  and  the  Noctaa 
Ambrosiane. 

It  CAn  scarcely  be  donbted  that  Wilson  possessed  poetic  talents,  bnt  whether  he  was 
really  a  poet  remains  an<lecided.  In  the  prc»8  of  hi<i  duties  as  profes>or  and  constant 
contributor,  his  aim  was  too  much  distracted  to  permit  him  to  ripen  into  a  decided 
poet.  His  genios  shone  brightest  when  writing  those  genial,  hap-hazan),  yet  emi- 
nently  (suggestive  rket'-hes,  criticisms,  and  fragments  ttuit  filled  page  after  page  of 
Blnckuood,  and  kept  the  reader  laughing  or  fnmning,  but  always  awake.  There  was 
a  spontaneity,  a  freshness,  about  North's  utterances,  a  freedom  from  conventionality, 
that  surprised  and  delighted. 

After  all,  however,  there  Is  ground  for  believing  that  North  was  greater  than  his 
works.  The  hi.'ttorian  ur  the  critic  encounters,  from  time  to  time,  a  hero  or  an  author 
who  occupies  an  exalted  position,  and  yet  who  has  left  no  record  or  monument  which, 
considered  in  itself  alone,  would  justify  such  exaltation.  Ihe  explanation  is  to  lie 
looked  for  in  the  impression  whitrh  the  j^resence  and  character  of  the  man  himself  made 
upon  his  friends,  and  which  they  have  communicated  to  the  nation  at  large.  Horner 
is  an  instance,  and  Wilson  is  another.  They  are  men  of  capobilities,  of  potential itieM 
rather  than  of  renJitief.  There  is  a  something  about  their  name  and  bearing  which 
suggests  that  they  may  do,  or  might  have  done,  far  beyond  what  they  ever  have  done. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  must  explain  the  phenomena  of  North's  record  in  Scotch  litei^ 
ature.  The  popular  heart  has  always  associated  him  with  Bums  and  Scott,  as  one  of 
a  great  literary  trio.  To  the  Scotch  mind,  the  massive  form,  shaggy  brows,  rollicking 
manner,  shrewd  bonhomit^  independent  speech  of  the  grt^X  Kit  North,  are  typical 
of  national  character.  He  is  a  man  whom  his  countrymen  thoroughly  understand, 
and  with  whom  they  can  sympathize. 

James  Wilson,  1795-1856,  brother  of  "Christopher  North"  (ProC 
John  Wilson),  was  bom  at  PaL«?ley,  Scotland.  He  beg;in  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  soon  relinquished  it,  and  taking  to  him.self  a  wife,  and 
a  pretty  little  cottage  near  Edinburgh,  gave  himself  up  to  the  life  of  a 
naturalist. 

Wilson's  contributions  on  natural  history  have  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  those  of 
the  American  ornithologists,  Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  of  other  great  naturalists  who 
h.ivti  studied  Nature  with  the  imagination  of  a  poet  and  the  fondness  of  a  lover.  He 
published  Illustrations  of  Zoologj',  being  representations  of  new,  rare,  or  otherwise 
remarkublo  aubjt'Cts  of  the  animal  kingdom,  drawn  and  colored  after  nature,  with  de* 
Bcriptivo  letter-press  ;  with  James  Duncan,  Entomologia  Edincnsis,  a  description  and 
history  of  the  ins<'cts  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  A  Treatise  on  Insects ; 
The  Natural  Histcicir  of  Qua>lrupeds  and  Whalers;  The  Natural  History  of  Fishes;  The 
Natural  History  of  Birds  ;  The  Rod  and  the  Gun,  two  treatises  on  Angling  and  Shoot- 
ing ;  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles.  Mr.  Wilson  contributed 
also  most  of  the  articles  on  natural  history  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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* 

HKifKiETTA  Wilson. 1862,  a  niece  of  Prof.  John  Wilson,  wrote  Little  Things, 

and  the  Chronicles  uf  a  Garden,  its  Pets  and  its  Pleasures. 

De  Quincey. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  1785-1859,  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  English  0{)ium  Eater.  Although  in  the  main  he  made 
shipwreck  of  his  wonderful  powers,  he  yet  achieved  much 
that  was  great  and  noble.  He  is  by  common  consent  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose. 

Career. —  De  Quincey  was  born  near  Manchester,  the  Bon  of  a  rich 
merchant.  He  spent  his  earliest  years  in  rustic  solitude,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  hw  own  expression,  "  his  infant  feelings  were 
moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  instead  of  horrid  pugilistic  brothers." 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  public  grammar-school.  His  proficiency 
there  in  cliissical  studies  approached  the  marvellous.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  ran  away  from  school,  took  a  tour  on  foot  through  Wales, 
and  went  thence  to  London,  resolving  to  escape  if  possible  the  knowl- 
edge and  control  of  his  guardians.  lie  led  for  several  months  a  life 
of  wild  adventure  in  London,  being  often  in  abject  poverty.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
where,  unfortunately,  he  contracted  the  habit  of  eating  opium,  which 
exerted  such  a  baleful  influence  on  his  subsequent  career. 

After  leaving  tlie  University,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
became  intimate  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  and  took 
up  his  abode  among  them  at  Grasmere,  in  the  beautiful  Lake  region 
made  famous  by  the  residence  of  these  great  writers.  He  remained  in 
that  place  about  twenty  years,  devoting  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  publishing  his  writings  through  the  magazines, —  Blackwood,  Tait, 
and  others. 

After  indulging  in  tho  eKcessire  nse  of  opinm  for  many  jeam,  he  at  last,  by  a  des- 
perate and  long-continued  effort,  ^uccefKlcd  in  oTorcoming  tho  Iiabit,  though  he  never 
recovered  entirely  from  the  terrible  effecta.  Tliis  was  in  1820,  when  he  wad  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  great  sensation  by  the  publication  of 
Tbo  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  giving  an  account  of  his  previous  life  and 
of  liis  experience  under  the  influence  of  the  dreadful  drug. 

After  leaving  Grasmere,  he  went  to  Glaigow  and  thence  to  Edinbtirgh,  In  which 
latter  city  he  spent  the  las^yeiUii  of  his  life.    IIo  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  had  they  been  under  proper 
regnlntion,  he  might  have  achieved  works  which  would  h.ivo  pl:i^||  him  among  tho 
great  men  of  all  time.  An  it  is,  his  works  are  all  of  tlie  Mature  of  fragments,  great 
and  splendid,  beyond  the  re^ich  of  any  man  of  his  time  to  equal,  yet,  afler  all,  frag- 
mants.    He  projected  a  great  work,  De  Emendatione  Iliunanl  Intellectos  (On  the  Im- 
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proTement  of  the  Human  Intellect),  which  might  hare  been  a  companion  to  the  No- 
Tum  Organum  of  Bacon,  if  be  had  bad  the  method  and  the  persistence  of  will  to  carry 
the  work  to  completion.  "  He  neyer  finished  anything  except  his  sentences,  which  are 
models  of  elaborate  workmanship." —  London  Quarterly. 

Of  the  excellence  of  his  style,  as  a  writer  of  prose,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 
Not  a  few  critics  of  great  authority  place  him,  in  that  respect,  at  the  head  of  all 
English  prose  writers,  while  others  ditide  the  honor  between  him  and  Ruskin.  His 
preeminent  abilities  seem  to  have  met  their  full  recognition  first  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  Ticknor  A  Fields,  of  Boston,  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  out  the  first  ootn- 
plete  edition  of  his  works.    That  edition  is  in  20  vols.,  I'Jmo. 

He  wrote  on  a  great  rariety  of  subjects,  historical,  literary,  specnlatlTe,  imagin»> 
tive ;  and  on  every  subject  tliat  he  undertook  he  left  the  evidences  of  great  and  orig- 
inal genius.  "  The  authors  about  whom  he  has  written  most  are  Milton,  Pope,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge.  Of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  and 
champion.  But  the  second  [Pope]  seemed  to  him  the  very  incarnation  of  the  worst 
epoch  of  our  literature," —  Landem  Quarterly. 

De  Quincey,  like  Coleridge,  had  a  wonderful  power  in  conversation.  A  visitor  thm 
describes  his  talk :  '*  For  a  half  hour  at  least  ho  tiilked  as  wo  have  never  heard  another 
talk.  We  have  listened  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  his  own  fireside,  to  Carlyle, 
walking  in  the  parks  of  London,  to  Lamartine  in  the  midst  of  a  favored  few  at  his 
own  house,  to  Cousin  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  many  others,  but  never  have  we  heard 
■uch  sweet  munic  of  eloquent  speech  as  then  flowed  from  De  Quincey*s  tongue.  To 
attempt  reporting  what  he  said  would  be  like  attempting  to  entrap  the  rays  of  the 
snn.  Strange  light  beamed  from  that  grief-worn  face,  and  for  a  little  while  that  weak 
body,  so  long  fed  upon  by  pain,  seemed  to  be  clothed  upon  with  supernatural 
youth.'* 

Lockhart. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart,  1794-1854,  occupies  a  large  and 
honorable  place  in  the  literary  history  of  his  times. 

Career.  —  Lockhart  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
and  from  1826  to  1853  was  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
succeeding  Gifford,  the  well-known  "  slasher "  of  young  poets. 

In  his  position  as  editor,  Lockhart  placed  the  Quarterly  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
periodicals,  and  restored  to  it  the  wide  range  of  sympathy  and  culture  wliich  it  had 
lost  under  GifTord's  administration.  Besides  his  editorial  labors  and  his  numerous  and 
still  uncollected  contributions  to  the  Quarterly,  to  Blackwood,  and  to  other  magazines, 
Lockhart  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  independent  works. 

Prominent  among  hL?  works  are  the  following:  Reginald  Dalton,  a  Norel,  being  ft 
Btory  of  English  University  Life;  Matthew  Walii,  al«o  a  Novel ;  the  Life  of  Burns, 
written  with  great  understanding  of  the  poet's  charactered  talents;  a  Life  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  a  volume  of  Translations  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  ^This  work  is  well 
known  to  every  li^r  of  ballad  litemturo  and  warmly  praised  by  critics  of  every 
country.  Lockhart  is  at  aace  a  faithful  ancl  a  spirited  translator;  in  some  instance!, 
lndee<l,  he  has  even  improvod  slightly  upon  the  imperfect  original. 

Lockhart's  great  work  is  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  which,  as  a  biognphj. 
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ranks  next  to  Boewcirs  Life  of  Johnson.  The  chief  merit  of  this  blo^nmphy,  uide 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  life  of  the  celebrated  norelist,  is  the  warm 
spirit  of  derotion  by  which  it  is  pervaded.  Lockhart,  like  Boswell,  is  completely 
given  op  to  bis  theme,  and  his  own  enthnsiasm  kindles  the  heart  of  the  reader.  As 
Prescott  has  happily  expressed  it :  **  Fortunate  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  his  life,  it  was 
not  the  least  of  his  good  fortane  that  he  left  the  task  of  recording  it  to  one  so 
competent.'* 

Landor. 

Walter  Savage  Lakdor,  1775-1864,  is  one  of  the  connecting 
links  between  the  age  of  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  Soathey,  and  that  of 
Tennyson  and  Dickens.  He  began  writing  while  still  a  boy^  and  he  did 
not  cease  entirely  until  extreme  old  age,  though  he  lived  to  be  almost 
ninety. 

Landor  was  educated  at  Ragby  and  Oxford,  and  was  remarkable  fur  the  ac^roracy 
of  his  scholarship  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  and  especially 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  men  and  the  affairs  of  former  ages  seemed  to 
be  as  familiar  to  his  mind,  in  all  the  minutiae  of  their  every-day  and  private  life,  as 
are  those  of  ous  own  personal  acquaintiince.  Tliis  thoronghiiess  of  historical  knowl- 
edge, Joined  to  a  vigorous  imagination,  enabled  him  to  execute  in  sowonderfUl  ft 
manner  those  Imaginary  Conversations,  which  form  the  enduring  basis  of  his  fame. 

In  these  Conversations,  after  the  manner  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  he  introduces  well« 
known  hiKtorical  characters,  as  discussing  various  questions  of  public  and  private 
interest.  The  range  of  subjects  discussed  in  these  dialogues  is  almost  encyclupsedio 
in  character,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  author's  mind,  and  the  proprie- 
ties of  time  and  person  are  so  nicely  observed  that  the  reader  almost  unconsciously 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  men  as  well  as  with  the  subjects. 

In  this  class  of  his  works  are  to  be  included  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  2  vols.;  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,  2  vols.; 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  2  vols. ;  and  perhaps  Citation  and  Examination  of  Shakespeare 
for  Oeer-stcaling. 

Landor  published  several  poems,  some  of  which  enjoyed  mnch  popularity,  thongh 
all  gave  evidence  of  power.  Gebir,  one  of  his  earliest,  he  translated  into  Latin, 
and  Jeffrey  declared  it  to  be  equally  unintelligible  in  both  languages,  while  Southey 
claimed  to  be  the  only  person  who  had  read  it,  until  he  discovered  that  the  same  feat 
had  been  accomplished  by  De  Quincey.  Some  of  Landor's  other  poems  are  Count  Ju- 
lian, a  Tragedy ;  Andria  of  Hungary,  and  Giovanni  of  Naples,  Dramas ;  Hellenics,  etc. 

Mr.  Landor  was  a  man  of  wealth,  extremely  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  proud  even  to 
arrogance,  careless,  almost  contemptuous,  of  public  opinion,  and  not  condescending  to 
conceal  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  himself.  He  was  of  coui-se  un|K>puIar,  and  was 
subjected  to  savage  criticisnr.  Tet,  as  years  rolled  on,  his  eminent  merits  gradually 
obtained  recognition ;  and,  nnlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  star  now  stands  con- 
fessedly higher  in  the  firmament  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  Ili^  writinjr"  are  very  un- 
equal, and  some  of  them  doul)tle8«  deserve  the  condemnation  wJiirh  tliey  received. 
But  others  are  truly  rlamical,  and  may  claim  to  stand  beside  the  fatuous  works  of  an- 
tiquity which  they  mont  resemble  in  form  and  structure. 

Mr.  Landor  in  180C  sold  bin  largo  estates  and  left  England  in  di8gu<«t.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish  army,  against  Napoleon,  from  1808  to  1814.  In  1816  he  became  a  resident 
of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1864,  having  visited  Kngland  however  at  intervals 
meanwhile. 

2£ 
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Leigh  Hunt. 

James  Henry  Leioh  Hunt,  1784-1859,  was  one  of  the  leading 
literary  men  of  this  period. 

Hunt  was  bum  at  Sontligate,  near  London,  and  educated  at  Christ  Hospital,  where 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  also  received  their  schooling.  He  l>egan  at  a  very  early  age  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters.  In  18u6,  in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  edited  The 
Examiner.  In  1812,  both  brothers  were  fined  and  imprisoned  because  of  a  satire  upon 
the  Prince  Regent.  From  1818  to  I8ri  he  edited  The  Indicator,  and  in  1822,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  The  Liberal.  He  also  edited  The  Compunion  and 
The  London  Journal,  besides  contributing  profusely  to  many  other  periodicals,  and 
publishing  a  number  of  iudei^endent  works  and  translations. 

Hunt  is  not  without  some  merit  as  a  poet.  His  "Bi mini  and  his  translations  of 
Redi's  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  and  Tasso's  Amyntas  have  been  highly  praised.  It  is  ae 
a  writer  of  easy,  entertaining  proee,  however,  that  Leigh  Hunt  Is  and  will  be  beet 
known.    Not  the  least  interesting  of  his  proee  works  is  his  Autobiography. 

**Hi8  style,  in  spite  of  its  mannerism,  nay,  partly  by  reasou  of  its  mannerism,  is 
well  suited  for  light  garrulous,  desultory  ana^  half-critical,  half-biographical.  We  do 
not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments ;  but  we  find  in  him  what  is  very  rare 
in  our  time,  ^  the  power  of  Justly  appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  ^ood  things  of 
yery  different  kinds."  —  Jiacaulay. 


John  Foster. 

John  Foster,  1770-1843,  was  the  eon  of  a  weaver,  and  was  him- 
self apprenticed  to  a  trade ;  but  diacovering  aptitudes  for  higher  occu- 
pationfl,  he  was  allowed  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  Bap< 
tist  College  at  Bristol. 

Foster  was  ordained,  and  exercised  his  ministry  among  the  Baptists  in  different 
places,  but  was  obliged  by  a  glandnlous  affection  of  the  neck  to  stop  preaching.  He 
gave  himself  up,  after  this,  to  literary  work,  writing  chiefly  for  the  Eclectic  Review. 
His  contributions  to  this  Review  rank  with  those  of  Macaulay.  Jeffrey,  and  Mackin- 
tosh in  the  Edinburgh,  for  vigor,  originality,  depth,  and  finish.  He  wrote  also  ft  eeriee 
of  KsMiys.  which  are  known  wherever  the  English  binguago  is  spoken. 

His  publications  are :  Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel ;  Contributions,  Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Philosophical,  to  the  Eclectic  Review ;  Esmys.  The  BsHays  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  1.  On  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself ;  2.  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter;  ^.  On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;  4.  On  Some  of  the  Causes  by  which 
Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  I^ss  Acceptable  to  Persons  of  Cultivated 
Tai^tc ;  A.  On  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance ;  and  6.  On  the  Communication  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  People  of  India;  Introductory  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress. 

"In  simplicity  of  language,  in  mi^esty  of  conception,  in  the  eloquence  of  that  con- 
ri(!enp!*s  which  convoys,  in  a  short  sentence,  more  meaning  than  the  mind  dares  at 
once  admit,  bis  writings  are  unmatched."  —  JVorfA  /^'tish  Rcvievo. 

"The  author  places  the  idea  which  hw  wishes  to  present  In  such  a  flood  of  light, 
that  it  is  not  only  risible  itself;  but  it  seems  to  illumine  all  around  it.  He  paints 
metaphysics,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  arraying  what  in  other  hands  would  appear 
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eold  and  comfortless  abttractioDKf  in  the  wannest  colore  of  fancy.  Without  quitting 
bis  argument  in  pursuit  uf  ornament  or  imagery,  his  imagination  becomes  the  perfect 
handmaid  of  his  reason,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spread  bis  canvas  and  present  his 
pencil —  Rcbmi  HalL 

Hallam. 

Henky  Hallam,  LL.  D.,  1778-1859,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historical  writers  of  the  century. 

Hallam's  chiof  writings  are :  View  of  Europo  during  the  Middle  Ages,  3  vols.,  8to  ; 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  8vo  ;  Literature  of  Eun>pe  in  1&-I7th  ceo- 
turies,  3  vols.,  8vo.  Hallam  was  a  valued  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  one  of  the 
early  coutributore  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  was  also  associated  with  Wilber- 
force  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Ilallani's  works  are  so  well  known  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  here.  Tliey  are  characterised 
by  every  feature  that  should  mark  the  historian,  — accuracy  of  research,  breadth  of 
view,  elegance  of  style.  They  are  to  bo  regarded  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  study 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  constitutional  history. 

**Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  Itetter  qnalifled  than  any  other  writer  of  our 
time  for  tne  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great  acut^ 
ness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  His  mind  is  equally  di^ 
tinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  .  .  .  His 
work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  spirit  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the  bar.'*  — 
Maaaidajf. 

Akthur  Hexbt  Hallam,  1811-1833,  son  of  the  distingiiished  historian  Henry  Hal- 
lam, is  chiefly  known  from  being  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  celebnited  poem  in  Memo- 
riam.  Toung  Hallam  appeare  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  promise.  Hia 
Literary  Remains  were  published  in  1834,  for  private  distribution. 

Maginn. 

William  Maoixn,  LL.D.,  1794-1842,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  removed  to  London,  in  1823,  and 
there  devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  writing  for  the 
periodic  press. 

Dr.  Mnginn  contributed  to  many  of  the  reviews,  but  principally  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  and  to  Frazer's,  of  which  latter  he  wa«  one  of  the  originators.  He  was  the 
famous  Sir  Morgan  ODoherty  of  Blackwooti's.  Miiginn's  wit,  humor,  and  ecctntrlcity 
gained  for  him  the  8oIiri(|uet  of  the  modern  Rabelais. 

At  a  time  when  magazine  writing  was  in  its  prime.  Dr.  Maginn  was  its  acknowledged 
leading  star.  His  prominent  feature  was  versatility ;  he  wrote,  and  wrote  well,  on  all 
subjects,  humorous,  critical,  historical,  cla-ssical,  in  a  style  suited  to  each.  "One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  that  group  of  scholars  and  p<»od  fellows,  ready  writers,  boon 
r.om|»ani»inK,  and  wits,  who  initiated  the  brilliant  periiKlical  literature  of  this  age  in  the 
British  Isliinds,  was  William  .Maginn,  LL.  D.,  the  youngest  doctorof  laws  over  graduated 
at  Old  Trinity.  .  .  Every  English  periodical  of  nmrk  for  years  owed  somewhat  of  its  lu- 
flnenre  and  Its  interest  to  the  prompt,  copious,  erudite,  and  funny  pen  of  Maginn.  Now 
it  was  a  jtaroily,  and  now  a  translation ;  to-day  a  critique,  to-morrow  a  letter  from 
Paris;  one  month  a  novel,  and  the  next  a  politic4tl  essay.    Versatile,  learned,  i^t, and 
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fikcile,  the  genial  Irinh  doctor  made  wisdom  and  mirth  wherever  he  went.  Too  oon- 
TiTial  for  bis  own  g(K>d,  too  improrident  for  his  prosperity,  he  was  yet  a  benefactor  to 
the  public,  a  delight  to  scholars,  and  an  idol  to  his  friends."  —  Tuckenmtn. 

The  senrice  which  9{aginn*8  countrymen  failed  to  render  to  him  has  been  rendered 
by  aa  American,  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  LL.  D.,  who  published,  in  1S56,  5  vols,  of 
Maginn's  Miscellanies.  These  represent  the  cream  of  Maginn's  writings,  scattered 
before  that  time  through  the  pages  of  reviews  and  magazines.  They  are  carefully 
edited  with  notes.    The  work  is  worthy  alike  of  the  author  and  of  the  editor. 

Mahony  — Father  Prout. 

Bev.  Francis  Mahony,  1800 ,  is  especially  known  in  litera- 
ture by  a  series  of  papers  published  in  Frazcr's  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Father  Prout. 

Ifahony  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Otthollc 
Church,  but  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  lie  was  one  of  that 
band  of  scholarly  and  witty  Irishmen  who  rallie<l  aroun<l  Maginn  In  the  palmy  days 
of  Frazcr's  Magazine.  Blahony  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Globe, 
ami  Roman  (Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  but  acquired  his  chief  reputation  by  the 
■eries  of  humorous  pieces  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  already  named,  and  pur}iorting  to  be 
written  by  "  Father  Prout."  These  were  republished  in  book  form,  as  The  Reliquea 
of  Father  Prout,  2  vols.,  with  illustrations  by  Maclise. 

Mahony  wrote  also  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy,  by  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola. 
He  if  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  remarkable  piece  of  f^n  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood,  called  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,  but  that  is  by  no  moans  certain.  The 
**  Prout  '*  papers  have  not  the  broad  fun  of  "  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,"  but  abound 
in  scholarly  wit  of  a  more  quiet  kind.  In  one  of  these  papers,  the  author  gives  The 
Groves  of  Blarney  in  five  different  versions,  in  parallel  columns,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  all  maintaining  the  metre  of  the  original  *' Corcngian,"  and 
ftll  rhyming.  The  reader  has  but  to  imagine  such  rollicking  verses  as  those  in  the 
sutiJoinod  extract,  put  into  rhyming  Greek  of  like  structure,  to  understand  the  cz* 
qnlsite  humor  of  the  whole  affair. 


THE  BLARNEY-STONB. 

There  is  a  stone  there, 
That  whoever  kisses, 
Oh  I  he  never  misses 

To  become  eloquent. 
*T  is  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament: 
A  clever  spouter. 
He  *11  sure  turu  out,  or 
An  out-and-outer, 

To  bo  let  alone ; 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Or  to  bewilder  him ; 
Sure  he 's  a  pilgrim 

From  the  Blamey^Stone  t 


*0  BAopvucof  At0oc* 

Exci  ki$o¥  T*  cvpif<rcic, 
AvTov  fiev  ei  ^iAi}<rct«, 
Ev3aifioy  ro  ^iAi}fi.a* 
PifTMp  yap  nofiaxprifia 
rtmftrcat  <rv  8<ifoc, 
Tvvax^t.  r*  cparctFOc • 
Stfii'oraTf  re  kmXuv 
Ey  Pov\]Q  rwr  fi«r*  aXXmw, 
Koi  CI'  raxf  ayopauri 
'*  KatfoAtiratf  "  fioaun 
Arifittt  OXH  VoAovOifVCt, 
K«u  x<ipAf  <rot  icpoTi)0'n 
*Qf  ay£/>i  Ttf  fi9yurr<f, 
Aiifioyoptp  r  afntmf 
Q  'o&K  ovpovoK^ 
Ami  BAapyucoy  Ai^ir  y*  g  I 
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Some  of  Mahony'a  Latin  facettas,  in  the  mpartees  attributed  to  Enuroos  and  Sir 
Thoniaii  Mure,  have  a  like  flavor.  When  More,  on  one  occjision,  badgered  Enumiii 
about  his  name,  in  the  following  punning  hexameter, 

Quaeritur  uude  tibi  sit  iionien,  £ra.omu8?  —  Eraa  mus? 

The  witty  Latiniat  instantly  replied,  in  a  no  less  Bi>arklii)g  pentameter, 

Si  sum  mus  ego,  te  judice  summus  erol 

As  a  further  punishment,  Erasmus,  with  a  sly  pun,  understood  only  by  the  Initiated, 
dedicated  to  More  the  Muptaf  Eyict»fii.ov  Father  Prout  quotes  another  Latin  pan 
of  Erasmus,  upon  the  clergy,  in  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Echo: 

(Erasmus  loquitur)  —  Quid  est  Sacerdotium  f 

(Echo  respondit)  —  Otiun  I 

Horace  and  James  Smith. 

Horace  Smith,  1779-1849,  and  James  Smith,  1775-1839,  two 
brothers,  natives  of  London,  were  celebrated  as  wits  and  writers. 

Their  contributions  first  appeared  in  The  Picnic,  the  London  Review,  and  ihh 
Monthly  Mirror. 

In  1812,  on  the  occasion  of  the  offering  of  a  prize  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Drory 
Lane  Theatre,  they  brought  out  their  celebrated  Rejected  Addresses.  These  imagin- 
ary  competitive  and  unsuccessful  prize  poems  were  happy  imitations  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  0>leridge,  and  all  the  leading  poets  of  the  day.  The  volume  was  pub> 
lished  anonymously,  but  soon  became  the  town-talk.  Even  the  poets  themselves 
seem  to  have  taken  the  Joke  in  good  part.  Jeffrey  pronounced  the  Rejected  Addresses 
*'  to  be  the  very  best  imitations  (and  often  of  difficult  originals)  that  were  ever  made, 
and,  considering  their  great  extent  and  variety,  to  indicate  a  talent  to  which  I  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  a  parallel."  These  Rejected  Addresses  now  form  an  import* 
ant  volume  in  the  library  of  standard  English  humor. 

Nothing  that  the  Smith  brothers  published  subsequently  was  at  all  equal  to  the 
work  Just  named.  Horace  Smith  wrote  numerous  novels  in  unsuccessful  imitation 
of  Walter  Scott  —  the  best  of  which,  perhaps,  are  The  Moneyed  Man,  Brambletya 
House,  and  Love  and  Magnetism  —  while  James  wrote  Trips  to  Paris,  Conntry  Cousin, 
and  other  **  good  nonsense,"  for  Charles  Matthews  the  comedian. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.  D.,  1792 ,  has  been  for  half  a  century 

an  active  contributor  to  literature,  as  well  as  a  busy  negotiator  in  public 
affairs. 

His  publications  have  been  numerous,  and  embrace  a  wide  circle  of  subjects,  though 
bis  two  leading  lines  of  thought  have  been  in  Sclavonic  literature  and  in  political 
economy.  He  has  written  largely  for  the  Westminster  Review,  of  which,  for  many 
yoars,  he  was  the  editor,  his  articles  being  chiefly  in  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  other 
kindred  topics.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  And  the  literary  executor  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  edited  the  works  of  the  latter  in  22  vols.,  8vo.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  183.%  and  continued  in  that  oflice  until  1849,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Hong  Kong  to  superintend  the  British  trade  in  China.  In  1864  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 

His  chief  publications  are  the  following:  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets;  Poetry 
of  the  Magyars ;  Cheskian  Anthology ;  Sorrian  Popular  Poetry ;  Specimens  of  ths 
40 
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Polish  Poets;  Ancinnt  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain  ;  Batarian  Anthology  ;  Matins 
and  VtfiperH;  Minor  Morals  for  Y'ouug  Pcopl«;  Firsjt  Lesttoiis  in  Theology  for  Young 
Children;  Deciuiid  Coinage;  Decimal  System  in  Numbers,  Coins, 'Ind  Accounts ;  Re- 
ports on  the  Cunimcrciiil  Relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  Reports  on  the 
Statistics  of  Tuscany;  On  the  Oriental  Plugue  and  on  Quarantines;  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam,  a  narrative  of  the  mission  to  that  country. 

IIenrt  Thomas,  Lord  Cockburx,  1779-1854,  a  Scottish  Judge  and  one  of  the  early 
contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  wrote  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Jeffrey ; 
Memorials  of  his  Times ;  The  Best  Ways  of  Spoiling  the  Beauties  of  Edinburgh. 

Thomas  Crofton  Crokir,  1798-1854,  an  Irishman,  and  a  writer  distinguished  for 
wit  and  learning,  has  dune  much  to  throw  light  on  the  character  and  history  of  his 
native  country.  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland;  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions 
in  the  South  of  Ireland;  Legends*of  the  Lakes;  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  General  of 
the  Irish  Rebels,  in  1798;  The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland;  Daniel  O'Rourko;  Barney 
Mahoncy;  My  Tillage  Tersus  Our  Village,  etc  Ue  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Frazer's  Magazine. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson  Choker,  D.  C.  L.,  1780-1857,  held  a  prom- 
inent place  in  Englif^h  letters  for  half  a  century. 

Croker  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  about  twenty-five  years  (1807-1832).  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  declared  he  would  never  sit  in  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  a  tow  which 
he  kept.  He  united  with  Scott  and  Canning  in  founding  the  London  Quarterly  as  an 
antidote  to  the  Edinburgh.  His  articles  were  noted  for  their  ability  and  for  their 
caustic  wit. 

Croker's  separate  publications  are  Familiar  Letters  on  the  Irish  Stage ;  An  Inter- 
cepted Letter  from  Canton,  being  a  satire  on  the  city  of  Dublin ;  Sketch  of  Ireland, 
Past  and  Present;  Songs  of  Trafalgar;  The  Battle  of  Talavera;  The.Naval  War  with 
'  America;  The  Suffolk  Papers ;  Bkply  to  the  Letters  of  Bialachi  Malagrowther;  Stories 
from  the  History  of  England,  written  for  Jureuile  readers,  and  very  popular;  An  Edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

To  this  last  work,  Croker  gave  a  large  amount  of  labor^and  held  it  as  one  of  his 
capital  achievements.  Macaulay  made  it  the  butt  of  ridicule  in  one  of  his  most  fa- 
mous reviews  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  Croker  in  due  time  returned  the  compliment  by 
showing  up,  in  the  Quarterly,  the  shortcomings  of  Macaulay^s  History  of  England. 
Americans  hod  no  great  love  for  Croker,  as  many  of  the  insulting  sneers  in  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  came  from  his  pen. 

Moip. 

David  Macbeth  Moir,  1798-1870,  a  native  of  Scotland,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards  led  the  life  of  a  country  physi- 
cian until  his  death. 

Moir  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  strongly  marked  character.  He  had  no  small  share 
of  poetic  ability,  and  was  endowed  w^ith  an  insight  and  asympathy  that  made  him  a 
most  genial  and  trustworthy  critic.  He  was  a  permanent  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  commencing  with  the  foundation  of  the  magazine,  in  1817,  and  ceasing 
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only  with  his  death,    nfa  articles  nnmber  almnet  fonr  handred.    His  poetical  contri- 
butiotifl  to  this  matj^Hziue  are  those  sigDed  A. 

Besides  these  scMlered  testimonials  to  his  ability,  he  published  several  stories  and 
poems  in  buolc  form,  besides  one  or  two  medical  treaties.  Among  his  poems  are  The 
Legend  of  GeueTieve  and  Domestic  Verses.  The  best  known  of  his  stories  is  Manaie 
Wauch.  Moir  also  delivered,  in  1850-1,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Poetical  Literature 
of  the  Past  Half-Century,  which  was  publiithed  in  book  form,  and  constitutes  a  moefc 
valnablo  contribution  to  English  criticism.  In  the  words  of  Gilflllan,  **he  eritidzea 
in  the  spirit  of  a  poet.'* 

Jamis  Cowles  Priciiakd,  1785-1848,  was  a  distinguished  phym- 
cian  and  ethnologist. 

His  principal  works  are:  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind;  The 
Eastern  Orig  n  of  the  Celtic  Nations ;  and  The  Natural  History  of  Man.  He  also  pul>- 
lislted  in  1819  an  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  besides  one  or  two  medical  works 
and  numerous  contributions  to  medical  Journals. 

Prichard's  ethnological  works  are  extremely  valuable.  He  was  the  flrrt  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Celtic  races  are  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  to  place  ethnol- 
ogy upon  a  purely  inductive  basis,  rrichard  Is  a  strong  champion  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race. 

Robert  Blakey,  Pli.  D.,  1795 ,  born  at  Morpeth,  Northum- 
berland, is  a  philosophical  writer  of  high  repute. 

H  His  works  are:  History  of  Moral  Science,  2  vols.:  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  4  Tul^. ;  History  of  I'olitical  Litt^raturo,  2  vols. ;  Essay  on  Logic;  Historical 
Sketch  of  L^^c ;  On  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  of  the 
Church:  Temponil  Benefits  of  Christianity.  "Wo  regard  those  volumes  [Hist,  of 
Phihts.  of  Mind  J  Its  embodying  little  short  of  the  substance  of  a  library  in  them- 
selves."—  Churcii  of  Enijland  Qu'irtcrly.  His  work  on  The  History  of  .Morul  Science 
secured  him  the  approbation  of  Soiithey,  Sir  W.  Ilnmilton,  Chalmers,  and  others. 
That  on  The  History  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Mind  bi%ight  commendation  from  Cousin 
and  numerous Oernian  savanM,  and  h  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Ha 
was  appointed  in  1835  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queon'it  Collego,  Di'Ifiist, 
but  dtHrlined  on  account  of  ill  health.  Dr.  Blakey  is  tlie  author  of  a  large  number 
of  books  on  Angling  and  other  sporting  subjects. 

Herschel. 

Sib  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  D.  C.  L.,  1792-1871,  ia 
chiefly  known  an  an  astronomer  and  mathematician. 

Herschel  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  Lord  Rector  of  Mariachal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  afterwards  Director  of  the  Royal  Mint. 

Besides  his  numerous  special  contributions  to  astronomy  and  mathematics,  Herschel 
has  written  for  the  general  public  several  works  that  stand  deservedly  high.  These 
are:  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  and  a  number  of  essays  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  They  present  the  leading  truths  of  science  in  a  style  at  once 
clear  and  elegant. 

Sir  John  Herschel  is  hot  one  member  of  on  iUostrioos  fiunily.    His  father,  Sir  Wil- 
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Uam  Hencbel,  1738-1822,  the  mod  of  a  HanoTeriui  musician,  migrated  to  England  in 
1757,  and  there  became  the  most  eminent  astronomer  uf  liis  times,  llis  untiring 
efforts  were  successfui  in  producing  reflecting  telescopes  of  ^  size  never  before 
dreamt'd  of,  and  gave  the  science  a  fnrsfa  impulse.  For  many  yean  he  was  aasisted  by 
his  sister  Caroline,  who  also  published  a  number  of  independent  obsenrations. 

JoHH  PKnroLK  NiCHOL,  1804-1859,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  Glasgow  UniTerKity,  published  a  number  of  works  on  astronomy,  intended  to  dis- 
aominate  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  science.  The  chief  of  these 
are :  Views  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens ;  Contemplations  on  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem ;  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Noptune ;  and  The  Stellar 
Universe.  Professor  Nichol  published  ulso  a  CycIopaHiia  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 
His  works  are  chamctorized  throughout  by  clearness  and  elegance  of  style,  being 
thereby  admirably  fitted  for  their  special  function. 

WiLUAM  BucKLAifB,  D.  D.,  1784-1856,  Dean  of  Westminster,  a  learned  theologian  and 
a  profound  geologist,  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  MinerHlogy  and  Geology  in  Ox- 
ford. Uis  principal  work  is  Ueliqnlsa  Diluvianse,  or  Observations  on  the  Organic  Re- 
mains in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel.  Ilis  other  great  work,  and  the  one 
most  suited  for  popular  reading,  was  prepared  as  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  the  subject 
being  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Both 
works  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

Hugh  Miller. 

Hugh  Miller,  1802-1856,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of  th# 
moet  marked  character  and  talents. 

In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  day-laborer  in  a  stone-qnarry,  where  he  not  only 
worked  out  sandstone  for  his  employers,  but  the  geology  of  the  old  nindstone  for  him- 
■elf,  and  laid  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  for  his  subsequent  fame. 

During  the  agitation  attendant  upon  the  celebrated  Auchterarder  case,  in  the 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  court,  Miim-  published  A  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  attacking 
the  latter's  decision.  The  iibility  of  this  letter  attracted  universal  attention  to  the 
hitherto  unknown  writer,  and  Miller  was  made  editor  of  The  Witness,  established  as 
the  organ  of  the  free  church  party.  This  position  he  retained  until  his  death,  and 
published  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  the  fruits  of  the  geological  studies  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Miller's  principal  contributions,  in  book -form,  to  science  are :  The  Old  Red  Sandstone ; 
Footprints  of  the  Creator ;  Ti'Stimony  uf  the  Rocks.  The  work  lost  named  has  an  interest 
apart  from  its  scientific  Tulue,  for  it  wait  the  cau.'^o  of  the  author's  death.  The  unre* 
mitting  exertion  and  anxirty  attendant  upon  its  pr>pHration  threw  him  into  a  highly 
morbid  state  of  mind,  in  which  he  committed  Huirido.  Millrr  is  the  author  also  of  a 
volume  of  Poems  little  known,  and  a  volume  of  Scenen  and  I^egends  from  the  North 
of  ScDtlaixl.  A  large  portion,  also,  of  his  First  Impressions  of  England  is  devoted  to 
the  English  poets. 

Miller's  style  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  vigor  and  adaptJition  to  the  mind  of  the 
non-professional  reader.  No  one  has  done  more  to  render  the  science  of  geology 
popular  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  Testimony  of  the  RtK*kfl  is  a  niaMterly  attempt  to 
reconcile  Geology  with  Genesis,  or  ratlier  to  show  that  th«)  science  of  the  earth's 
formation  is  no  more  antHgoui-ttic  to  revelation  than  is  astronomy,  that  the  two  are 
co-ordinate  and  not  antagonistic. 
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GiDBOir  ALOKKirox  M^ictell,  1700-1852,  was  a  distingnlshed  English  geologist  and 
writer  on  geology.  ManU'll  is  noted  for  bis  discoveries  in  the  Wealden  formation  in 
England.  lie  altio  published  a  number  of  works  popularizing  the  science.  The  most 
important  of  these  are :  On  the  Iguanodun ;  The  Geology  of  the  South*£ast  of  England ; 
The  Wonders  of  Qeology,  and  The  Medals  of  Creation. 

DioirrnuB  Lardiixb,  LL.  D.,  1792-1859,  a  natire  of  Dublin  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  works.  lie  is  chiefly  known  to 
the  public  by  his  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam-Engine,  and  in  the  United  States  by 
his  course  of  Scientific  Lectures,  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published.  Dr. 
Lardner  was  also  the  projector  and  editor  of  T)xe  Cabinet  Cycloptedla  in  134  toIs.,  and 
contributed  sereral  of  the  treatises  contained  in  it 

Thomas  Thojison,  1773-1852,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  world. 

Thomson  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  graduate  of  the  UniTersity  of  St.  Andrew**. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1818,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which 
position  he  retained  until  his  resignation  in  1846.  Thomson's  name  is  associated  in- 
dissolubly  with  the  i^nnals  of  chemistry.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  science 
were  unremitting  and  higlily  productive  of  practical  results.  His  article  on  Mineral- 
ogy, published  in  1798,  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  was  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  of  chemical  symbols.  Similarly,  in  his  third  edi- 
tion of  the  OutlipM  of  Chemistry,  1807,  he  introduced  Ifllton's  atomic  theory.  Thom- 
son was  the  discoverer  of  many  new  minerals,  and  the  author  of  numerous  treatises 
on  chemistry,  besides  editing,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  James  Thomson,  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  founding  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

Jambs  F.  W.  Johxston,  1796-1855,  a  native  jof  Paisley,  Scotland,  was  a  Reader  in 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Durham.  He  published  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology ;  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in  Agriculture ; 
Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  translated  into  many  languages; 
Lectures  on  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  and  Geology ;  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
culture, and  numerous  other  works  of  the  same  character ;  Notes  on  North  America, 
agricultural,  economical,  and  social ;  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

Neil  Asnott,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  1789 ,  though  intensely  occu- 
pied in  his  professional  pursuits,  found  leisure  for  some  works  of  a 
popular  character. 

Among  his  works  are  A  Survey  of  Human  Progress,  an  Essay  on  Warming  and  Yen- 
tiiating.  Smokeless  Fin^place,  and  Elements  of  Physics.  The  work  Inst  named  was 
first  published  in  1827.  It  is  natural  philosophy,  general  and  medical,  explained  in 
phiin  ur  non-ti>cbnicaI  language.  Of  this  work,  five  editions,  amounting  to  10,000 
copies,  were  ciilled  fur  witliin  six  years,  and  it  was  translated  into  all  Enroitenn  lan- 
guH^Ks  except  the  Italian.  Arnott's  Physics  was  reproduced  in  the  United  States,  aud 
is  a  familiar  text-book  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Dr.  Arnott  is  of  a  Scottish  family,  resident  near  Montrose.    He  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar-School  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    He  is  a  practising  physician  in 
London,  and  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 
40* 
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Sn  CoxaLM  Bell,  1778-1R42.  was  a  native  of  Edinbargh,  and  a  Profewor  of  Surgery 
in  that  city,  though  hia  cliief  rtlebrity  Mau  gained  in  Louden.  An  a  scientific  surgeon, 
he  stood  at  thu  head  of  hi.s  i)rure:si«iuu,  and  hu  contributiuuo  to  surgical  science  are 
many  and  of  the  highest  order,  lie  published  also  several  works  of  a  popular  cast, 
connected  v^ith  hia  professional  pursuits.  Two  of  those  are  worthy  of  particuhu* 
note :  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  ViUl  Endowments  as  evincing  Design,  being 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises :  and  An  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression  in 
Painting.  Both  these  works  have  received  unqualified  commendation,  and  hare 
become  classical  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

WiLUAM  Bekjamin  Carpeittee,  M.  p.,  F.  R.  8.,  1813 ,  a  son  of  Lant  Garpenter, 

Is  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  century.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  Professor  in  University  College,  Loudon.  Uis  pul>- 
licutions  on  Physiology  have  been  numerous,  and  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority:  General  and  Comparative  Physiology;  Unman  Physiology;  Vegetable 
Physiology;  Popular  Cyclopopdia  of  Natural  Science;  Zoology  and  Instinct  in  Ani- 
mals ;  The  Microscope,  its  KoTelations  and  Uses ;  The  Use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  in 
Health  and  Disease,  a  prize  essay. 

OiOEOB  Combe,  ITSS-ISSS,  wa«  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  lawyer  by  profetiion. 
Becoming  inttTuatcd  in  phrenology,  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
Tocacy  of  its  doctrines,  both  by  lecturing  and  by  books.  In  connection  with  othera, 
he  established  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  he  was,  in  his  day,  the  leading  repre- 
■entative  of  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  His  works  are  A  System  of  Phre- 
nology:  The  Conatitution  4^ Man  in  Relation  to  External  Objects;  Ijecturea  ou  Moral 
Philosoi)hy ;  On  Phrenology ;  Ou  Popular  Education ;  The  Principles  of  Criminal 
Legislation ;  Phrenology  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  Science  and  Religion ; 
Kotes  on  the  United  States,  etc.  His  Constitution  of  Man  has  had  a  very  large  sale 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
Swedish,  etc. 

Andrew  Combk,  M.D.,  1797-1S47,  was  a  natiye  of  Edinbargh,  where  also  he  studied 
medicine,  and  practised.  He  wrote  much  on  the  popular  aspects  of  niedical  science: 
Obaervations  on  Mental  Derangements ;  Tito  Principles  of  Phvatology  applied  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health;  The  Physiology  ot  Digestion  ;  Physiological  and  Moral  Man- 
agement of  Infancy,  etc.  Dr.  Combe,  like  his  brother  George  Combe,  waa  a  convert 
to  phrenology.    His  writings  have  circulated  extensively  in  the  United  States. 

TTiluam  Youatt,  1777-1847,  was  Professor  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 
He  has  written  a  largo  number  of  books,  which  are  not  only  valnable  as  anthoritlaa 
in  bis  special  line  of  knowledge,  but  have  a  general  interest  for  their  hnmane  tenden- 
cies: Canine  Madness;  The  Horse;  Sheep,  Their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases; 
Cattle;  The  Dog,  its  History  and  Diseases;  The  Pig;  The  Complete  Grazier;  The 
Stock-Raiser^s  Manual,  etc. 


IV.    ^VRITERS    ON    RELIGION    AND    THEOLOGY. 

CHalmers. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1780-1847,  was  the 
most  eminent  Scotch  divine  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  time. 
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Clialmers  first  became  celebrated  aa  a  preacher  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow,  where  his  pulpit  discourses  attracted  great  attention.  His 
abilities  as  a  writer  of  the  first  order  became  coni?picuou8  by  the  essay 
on  Christianity,  which  he  prepared  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
He  next  appeared  as  a  great  and  original  thinker  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  particularly  those  connected  with  pauper- 
ism, and  his  writings  on  this  subject  are  alone  a  noble  monument  of 
his  genius.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrevr's,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  became  the  active  and  acknowle^lged 
leader  of  tlie  Free  Church  party  in  the  disruption  movement,  and 
when  the  crisis  came,  he  resigned  his  professorship.  He  was  made 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theologiecd  School  founded  by  the  Free 
Church,  and  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  devote  his  great 
talents  to  the  work  of  organizing  and  consolidating  its  afiairs.  His 
pre-eminent  abilities  obtained  recognition  in  his  receiving  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  being  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  "  honors  never 
before  accorded  to  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  seldom  to  a  Scotchman." 

Chalmors'g  works,  iDcluding  those  published  posthnmoonly,  and  the  four  Tolomet 
of  Memoirs  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna,  which  consist  in  some  measure  of  extracts 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters,  amount  to  3S  Tolumcs.  The  subjects  are  as  follows:  Nat- 
ural Theology,  2  vols.;  Christian  Evidences,  2  rols. ;  Moral  Philosophy,  1  vol.;  Com- 
mercial Discourses,  1  vol. ;  Astronomical  Discourses,  1  toI.  ;  Congregational  Sermons, 
8  rols.;  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  1  vol. ;  Tracts  and  Essays,  1  vol.;  Introductory 
Essays  to  Select  Authors,  1  vol. ;  Polity  of  Nations,  3  vols. ;  Church  EsUblishmenta, 
1  vol.;  Church  Extension,  1  vol. ;  Political  Economy,  2  vols. ;  Parochial  System,  1  vol. ; 
Lectures  on  the  Romans.  4  vols. ;  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  3  vols. ;  Sabbath  Scrip- 
ture Readings,  2  vols. ;  Sermons  Illustrative  of  Different  Stages  of  his  Ministry,  1 
vol.;  Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols.;  Prelections  on  Butler's  Analogy,  1  vol.;  Me- 
moirs, 4  vols. 

• 

"  We  meet  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  wo  should  the  war-horse  In  Job,  with  feelings  which 
almost  unflt  us  for  marking  his  port  or  msasuring  his  paces:  *his  neck  is  clothed 
with  fhunder,  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible,  he  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoic- 
eth  in  his  strength.'  ''—Cbngregaticnal  Magazine,  "To  activity  and  enterprise  he  has 
read  a  new  les-son,  to  disinterested  but  far-seeing  goodness  he  has  supplied  a  new  mo- 
tive, to  philanthropy  he  has  given  a  new  impulse, and  to  the  pulpit  anew  inspiration  ; 
and  whilst  he  has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of  this  world's  great  men,  he 
has  gone  up,  another  and  a  majestic  on-Iooker,  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses.** — North 
British  Review. 

Chalmers  was  great  in  whatever  he  undertook.  As  a  man  of  affairs,  his  greatest 
work  was  what  he  did  in  leading  the  Free  Church.  As  a  man  of  letters,  his  greatest 
work  was  probably  his  Astronomical  Discourses.  None  of  his  writings  certainly  hav* 
thus  far  had  such  enduring  popularity. 
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The  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  at  his  death, 
1829,  left  eight  thousand  pounds  sterlmg,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  should  prepare  a  suitable  work  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  creation.  The  sum  was  divided  be- 
tween eight  persons,  each  of  whom  prepared  a  "  Bridgewater  "  Trea- 
tise.   They  are  the  following: 

1.  Db.  Chalmcrs  :  Th9  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man. 

2.  Dr.  John  Kidd  :  ^he  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Blan. 

3.  Da.  Whewkll:  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology. 

4.  SiK  Chaeleb  Bkll  :  The  EUind,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  erinclng 
Design. 

6.  Da.  RooxT :  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  with  reference  to  Natural  The- 
ology. 

6u  Paop.  BucKLAiTD :  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 

7.  Da.  KiRBT :  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 

8.  Da.  PaouT :  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Digestion. 

The  whole  liave  been  printed  in  12  vols.,  and  are  considered  an  extremely  Taluable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sul^ect. 

Tracts  for  the  Times. 

Among  the  noticeable  features,  in  the  theological  literature  of  this 
period,  is  a  remarkable  series  of  Essays,  imder  the  title  of  Tracts  for 
the  Times. 

These  Tracts  were  of  various  sizes,  fh>m  small  pamphlets,  such  as  usually  pass  under 
the  nume  of  tracts,  up  to  good-sized  volumes. 

The  Tractarian  movement  began  in  1833.  The  originators  of  it  were  Pusey,  Keble, 
J.  H.  Newman,  R.  H.  Froude,  Rose,  Isaac  Williams,  Ward,  and  Oakely.  The  move« 
ment  began  with  a  private  meeting  of  a  few  clergymen  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Rose,  at  Uadleigh,  in  Suflullc.  These  gentlemen  thought  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  in  danger  from  certain  political  tendencies  in  the  Government,  alkd  tbey 
resolved  to  undertake  to  counteract  those  tendencies  by  writing  a  series  of  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  tracts,  setting  forth,  in  a  calm  and  sober  way,  the  views  which  they  held 
in  regard  to  the  character  and  functions  of  the  church.  The  main  points  on  which 
they  insisted  were  the  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Succession,  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
and  The  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  The  writers  called  themselves 
Anglo-Catholics. 

The  Tracts  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  attracted  little  attention.  After  a  time, 
however,  as  one  tract  followed  another,  and  as  the  doctrines  set  forth  became  mora 
and  more  sharply ^leflned,  the  public  mind  became  excited,  and  a  general  agitation 
ensued,  which  shook  to  the  foundations  not  only  the  Church  of  England,  but  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  A  more  remarkable  instonce  of  great  prao- 
tical  results  ttom  a  quiet  but  persistent  written  discosiion  Is  hardly  to  be  found. 
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SeTeral  of  the  leaders^  Newraan,  Ward,  Oakf ly,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and  abont 
two  hundred  other  clergymen,  with  an  eqtial  number  of  prominent  laymen,  went  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  Tract  No.  87,  Williams  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Reserve  in  Religions  Truths ; 
and  the  Tract  No.  90,  the  roost  famous  and  the  last  of  all,  by  Dr.  Newman,  brought  on 
the  crisis.  In  this  Tract  Dr.  Newman  undertook  to  show  that  men  might  hold  the 
Tridentine  views  and  yet  remain  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Essays  and  Reviews. 

In  1860  a  volume  appeared  called  Essays  and  Reviews.  It  was  a 
sort  of  rebound  from  the  extreme  high  church  doctrine^  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  and  contained  doctrines  which  it  seemed  difficult  for 
ordinary  Christians  to  reconcile  with  any  fixed  belief  in  Christianity 
and  the  Bible. 

Being  written  by  men  who  were  members  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Essays  and  Reviews  produced  a  prodigious  agitation,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  silence  and  punish  the  writers,  by  ecclesia5tical  and  legal  proceedings,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  English  national  church.  A  decision  adverse  to  the 
writers  was  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  in 
1862 ;  but  the  decision  was  reversed  on  a  final  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  1864. 

The  articles  which  composed  this  memorable  volume  were  the  following:  1.  The 
Education  of  the  World,  by  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School ; 
2.  Bunnen's  Biblical  Researches,  by  Rowland  Williams,  D.  D.,  Hebrew  Professor  of 
St  David's  College,  Lampeter;  3.  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by 
Baden  Powell,  F.  R.  S.,  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford;  4.  The  National  Church,  by 
Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford  ;  6  On  the  Mosaic 
Cosmogony,  by  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.;  6.  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  Engw 
land,  1688-1775,  by  Mark  Pattlson,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  7.  On 
the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews  was  greater 
even  than  that  produced  by  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Besides  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject in  Convocation  and  in  the  Courts,  more  than  fifty  controversial  volumes  and 
pamphlets  about  it  have  been  publinhed.  As  under  the  influence  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  went  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  ubder  the  influence  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  many  have  become  thor* 
oughly  yd  openly  infidel. 

Wilberforce. 

WiLLL^M  Wilberforce,  1759-1833,  is  known  all  over  the  world 
by  his  labors  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  is  almost  equally 
well  known  in  Christian  circles  by  his  work,  A  Practical  View  of 
Christianity. 

Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Hull,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge.  At  the  University  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  William  Pitt  and  Isaac  Milner.  Milner's  influence.  Joined 
to  that  of  Doddridgn's  Rise  and  Progress,  awakened  in  Wilberforce  that  earnest  reli- 
gious spirit  which  marked  bis  life  ever  afterwards.    He  was  also  influenced  in  the 
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Mme  direction  by  a  piotu  annt,  who  had  been  one  of  Wliitefleld^g  conyerti  and  ad- 
mireni.  lie  entered  Parliament  in  17K),  and  remained  in  it  for  forty-flTe  y«u^  or 
until  1825.  Ue  begun  the  agitation  fur  the  abolition  of  the  ilave-trmde  in  1787,  and 
followed  it  up,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  for  twenty  years,  until  finally, 
in  1807,  the  bill  abolitthing  the  trade  was  pajwed.  lie  lired  also  to  see  slaTery  itself 
abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  bill  to  that  effect  having  paMed  in  IbS^ 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Besides  his  numerous  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  public  Letters  on  the  Slare-Trade, 
and  on  Slavery,  Wilberforce  wrote  a  work  alreaily  referred  to,  commonly  called  Wil- 
berforce's  Practical  View,  which  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  religious  character 
of  the  higher  classes  in  Great  Britain.  What  Wesley  and  Whitefield  did  for  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  Wilberforce,  both  by  his  book  und  by  his  personal  character,  did 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Ue  awakened  them  from  that  state  of 
indifference  and  practical  infidelity  into  which  they  had  (alien,  and  recalled  them  to 
more  serious  views  of  life.  The  moderate  tone  of  his  book,  together  with  his  own 
genial  and  persuasive  manners,  Joined  to  his  high  position  as  a  statesman  and  a  publi- 
cist, gave  added  force  to  his  religious  arguments,  as  the  same  qualities  did  to  his  politi- 
cal and  philanthropic  appeals. 

The  full  title  of  his  book  is  "  A  Practical  Tiew  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System 
of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  Contrasted 
with  Real  Christianity."  Wilberforce  s  Life,  consisting  in  large  measure  of  his  letters 
and  other  writings,  was  published  by  his  sons  Robert  and  Samuel,  in  6  toIs.,  Syo. 

As  an  orator,  Wilberforce  "distinguished  hiniitelf  in  Parliament  by  an  engaging 
natural  eloquence,  set  off  by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  of  human 
Toices,  whilst  his  affectionate  heart,  caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wit  made  him 
the  most  delightful  of  companions."  —  MacauUiy. 

Sajtuel  Wilberforce,  D.  D.,  1805 ,  a  Bon  of  William  Wil- 
berforce, was  bom  at  Broomfield,  Clapham  Common,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  scholarship. 

Dr.  Wilberforce  has  risen  through  a  series  of  honorable  appointments  to  his  j>re8ent 
eminent  position  of  Bishop  of  Winchester,  liaTing  previously  been  chaplain  to  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen,  S««lect  Preacher  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  has  published  the  following  works :  Note-Book  of 
a  Country  Clerpr^'man,  intended  to  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  OxtorJ  ; 
Agathoe  and  other  Sunday  Stories ;  Tlie  Rocky  Island  and  Other  Parables  ;  Four  Ser- 
mons Preached  Wfore  the  Queen ;  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in 
America;  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History;  Addresses  to  Candidates  for  Ordination ;  ^reral 
Tolumes  of  Sermons,  and  numerous  separate  sermons  and  addresses. 

Robert  Isajlc  Wilberforce,  1800-1857,  another  son  of  William 
Wilberforce,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  successively  arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Prebendary  of  York. 

In  1854,  he  became  a  Catholic,  nnd  set  out  for  Rome,  by  invitation  of  the  Pope,  for 
the  purpose  of  enterin^r  the  pricstiiodd  uf  the  Homan  Church,  but  died  on  his  way,  at 
Albano.  He  publiabed  The  Five  Empires,  an  outline  of  ancient  history  ;  Rutilius  and 
Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the  Third  Age;  Church  Conrts  uud  Chnrch  Discipline, showing 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  the  State's  abandoning  al\  legislation  on  church  msttera ; 
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Tb«  Christian  Kingdom  the  Witne«s  of  Christ ;  Sermons  <m  the  New  Birth  of  M«n*s 
Nature ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Iloly  Baptism ;  History  of 
Krastianistti ;  Doctrine  of  the  lloiy  Ifiucbarist. 

Edward  WiLBKaroncB,  son  of  Archdeacon  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  and  graodion  of  'S^ih 
linm  Will>errorco,  served  some  years  in  the  navy.  lie  was  married  in  18490  to  an 
American  Iiidy.  He  had  published  Brasil  Viewed  thnmgh  a  Naral  Glass;  Social  Life 
in  Munich  ;  One  with  Another,  a  Norel ;  The  Dulce'a  Honor,  a  Novel ;  Frans  Schubert, 
a  musical  biography,  translated  from  the  German ;  Poems. 

John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1774-1851,  was  an  accompllBhed 
and  able  theologian,  belonging  to  the  English  Independents. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Sheffield,  where  his  Cftther  was  a  bookseller.  He  was  for 
fifty  years,  1800-1 8M,  Tutor  or  Prufemor,  part  of  the  time  of  Classics  and  part  of  the 
time  of  Divinity,  in  the  Independent  Theological  Academy  at  Homerton.  When 
Uomerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward  Colleges  vrcfe  united  in  1850  in  the  formation  of 
New  College,  St.  John*i)  Wood,  aTcjJtimonial  Fund  of  £3000  was  raised  for  Dr.  Smith, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  from  active  duty.  His  chief  work,  The  Scripture  Tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,  3  vols.,  8vo,  has  been  regarded  with  great  favor,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted.  His  other  works  are  for  the  most  part  suMdiary  to  this.  They 
are  Four  Discussions  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Christ ;  Principles  of  Inter- 
pretation as  applied  to  the  Prophecies;  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Deluge;  Scripture  and  Oeology,  etc 

Charles  Simeon,  175^1836,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  for  fifty- 
three  years,  from  1783  to  1836. 

Mr.  Simeon  was  celebrated  as  a  preacher.  He  published  a  work  on  the  composi- 
tion of  sermons,  which  in  successive  editions  grew  until,  in  its  final  form,  it  appeared 
in  17  vols.,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  Hone  HomileticsB.  It  consists  mainly  of  Skele- 
tons of  Sermons  on  passages  of  Scripture,  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  sort  of  running 
commentary  on  the  whole  Bible.  There  are  over  twenty-five  hundred  of  these  Skele- 
tons.   Simeqp's  Complete  Works  fill  21  volumes. 

Blanco  White. 

Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  1775-1841,  attracted  great  attention 
by  his  writings  on  points  in  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tantA. 

Mr.  White  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  Catholic  family 
who  had  settled  in  that  country.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1799.  Becoming  unsettled  in  his  religious  opinions,  he  went  in  1810 
to  Eni^Iand,  where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  purposed  at  one  time  con- 
necting liimself  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards  declared  himself  a  Uni* 
tnrian.  From  the  nutoliiography  which  he  left  behind,  he  seems  to  have  wavered  to 
the  last,  without  lisiving  ever  attained  any  fixed  belief,  lie  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  he  wrota  many  works.    These,  being  mostly  either  upon  Spanish  aflain, 
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or  niK>n  the  pending  controTersies  between  Catholics  and  Proteatanta,  and  mixed  up 
a  good  deal  with  hia  own  personal  history,  attracted  great  attention. 

The  muet  important  of  his  works  was  tliat  published  poethnraously,  Life  of  Rer. 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  written  by  Himself,  with  Portions  of  his  Correspondence,  3 
Tols.,  8yo.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  other  works  are  Letters  from  Spain ;  Practical 
and  Internal  Eridence  against  Catholicism ;  Dialogues  Concerning  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  Ot>servations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy,  etc. 

Richard  Watson,  1781-1833,  was  a  leading  theologian  among  the 
Methodists. 

Watson  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire.  He  became  a  preacher  at  fifteen,  and  published 
his  first  work,  An  Apology  for  the  People  called  Methodists,  at  nineteen.  His  works 
are  numerous,  and  are  in  excellent  repute.  The  chief  is  his  Theological  Institutes,  3 
Tols.,  8to,  a  standard  work  on  theology.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  A  Defence  of 
Wesleyan  Missions;  The  Eternal  Sonship  of  ChYist;  Life  of  Wesley;  Biblical  and 
Theological  Dictionary ;  Unirersal  Redemption,  etc.  His  Works  complete  hare  been 
published  in  13  vols.,  8to. 

Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  177^1853,  was  in  hia  day  the  most  cele- 
brated preacher  and  divine  of  the  Scotch  IndependenUt. 

Wardlaw  was  a  Seceder  by  birth,  being  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Ebeneser 
Erskine.  Ho  studied  first  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  then  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Secession  Church  at  Selkirk ;  but  before  completing  his  studies,  he  adopted 
the  riews  of  the  Independents  and  entered  the  ministry  of  that  church.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Glasgow  fifty  years,  from  1803  to  1853,  and 
was  also  Professor  of  Tlieology  in  the  ludepeiidcnt  Theological  Academy  of  that  city 
from  1811  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastorate 
and  of  his  professor's  chair.  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  actiTe  with  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Christian  Ethics:  The  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Atonement;  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy;  Essays  on  Assurance  of 
Faith,  etc. ;  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath ;  On  Miracles ;  Congregational  Independency ; 
On  Infant  Baptism ;  National  Church  Establishments  Examined ;  Systenyitic  Theol- 
ogy; Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  Zechariah,  Romans,  and  James.  Allibone 
enumerates  twenty-five  different  publications,  several  of  them  in  2  or  3  volumes. 

Thomas  McCrie,  D.  D.,  1772-1835,  was  a  verj  eminent  Scotch 
theologian  of  this  period. 

Dr.  McCrie  was  a  native  of  Dnnse,  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
for  ten  years  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  to  the  Constitutional  AsMOciate  Presbytery. 

Dr.  McCrie  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Refonnar 
tlon,  and  his  learned  works  on  |liis  subject  are  received  with  great  fiivor  by  all  Pres- 
byterians. Two  of  his  works.  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  and  The  Life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, are  in  fiict  a  history  of  the  Rfformation  in  Scotland.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  A 
History  of  the  Progros^  nntl  Suppression  of  the  Korormation  in  Italy,  and  A  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Suppresfiion  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain. 
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McCrle  ptihlinhod  also  several  otlier  works,  l»ut  thefie  four,  the  Livpg  of  Knox  and 
Blelville,  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and  in  dpain^an*  the  chief.  Among 
his  minor  works  was  an  extended  critique  upon  Old  Mortality,  vindicating  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  undertaking  to  show  that  Scott's  picture  of  them  was  a  caricature.  lie 
pressed  the  argument  so  seriously  that  Scott  was  forced  to  reply. 

Kitto. 

John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  1804-1854,  w  a  signal  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  courage  and  perseverance,  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

Kitto  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  the  son  of  a  mason.  In  his  twelfth  year,  while 
a^idting  his  lather,  Kitto  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  building,  and  was  so  injured  that  he 
lust  his  hearing,  and  remained  totally  deaf  the  rest  of  his  life.  Notwithstanding  hie 
deafnest  ami  his  poverty,  hn  struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  his  lot,  and 
became  famous  for  his  learning  and  his  works. 

Kitto  published  a  great  many  works  upon  sacred  snl^ccts  and  upon  travels  in  the 
East.  II is  principal  work,  however,  is  his  Cyclopai>dia  of  Biblical  Literature,  first 
published  in  1843,  and  since  then  in  many  succeeding  editions.  Dr.  Kitto  was  also 
editor  of  Kitto's  Sunday  Readings  and  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

"The  name  of  Dr.  Kitto  is  now  immortally  associated  with  biblical  study  and  litera- 
ture. Tlie  measure  of  his  success  is  not  more  amazing  in  its  amount  than  the  means 
by  which  he  reached  it.  Ilis  life  is  as  instructive  as  are  his  labors,  and  both  combined 
present  an  unequalled  picture  of  triumph  over  obstacles  which  have  been  so  rarely 
surmounted,  and  which  fewer  still  liave  mastered  to  such  advantage.  .  .  .  Whataooa« 
irvLut  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  pauper  Ixty  of  1819,  wheedled  Into  a  workhouse  to 
keep  him  '  from  hunger  and  fasting,  cold  and  nakedness,'  and  the  John  Kitto  of  1854,^ 
DocUir  of  theology,  though  ahiyman.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Editor  of 
the  IMctoriiil  Bible  and  of  the  Biblical  Encyclopsedia.  and  author  of  the  Daily  Bible  Il- 
lustrations! Thcinterval  i>etweon  the  two  extremes  was  long,  and  sometimes  gloomy; 
yet  he  bore  bravely  up,  with  earnest  resolution  and  strong  faith  in  Qod." — Dr.  EadU, 

Uekbert  Marsr,  D.D.,  1757-1 S39.  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  studied 
first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  for  several  years  at  GOttingen.  His  principal  works 
are  A  History  of  the  TraitHlations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Lectures  on  the  Authen- 
ticity and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testiiment :  Lectures  on  a  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  the  Several  Brunches  of  Divinity ;  A  Translatl(m  of  J.  D.  Michaells's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  etc 

RicuARD  M^ifT,  D.  D,  1770-1848,  a  learned  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  did  an 
eminent  service  in  <-onjunctlon  with  Dr  D'Oyley,  in  the  preparation  of  a  popular  Com- 
moMtary  on  the  Scriptures,  which  has  had  an  immense  circulation.  In  addition  to 
this  he  published  The  British  Month;},  a  Poem  in  12  parts;  Miscellaneous  Poems; 
HLstory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  numerous  other  works  of  a  religious  character- 
Some  of  Bishop  Mant's  Hymns  are  highly  esteemed. 

Georob  D'Otlet,  D.  D.,  177H-1846,  was  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  Church.  In 
conjunction  with  Biohop  Mant  he  prepared  The  Annotated  Bible,  for  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  was  in  3  vols.,  4to,  and  was  a  most  elaborate  work. 
The  sale  of  it  in  England  has  been  very  large,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  with  additions  by  Bishop  Hobart.  Dr.  D'Oyley  was  a  contributor  to  the  London 
41  2P 
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Quarterly  ReTivw,  and  published  MTeral  other  works.    Bnt  his  lahors  on  the  Anno* 
tated  Bible  were  his  best  and  most  important  work. 

Christopher  Anderson,  1782-1852,  an  eminent  Baptist  preacher  of  Edinburgh,  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  country  by  his  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  in  2  vols.,  8to. 
Though  defective  in  some  respects,  it  is  by  far  the  tiest  work  extant  on  this  sat^Ject. 
From  its  diligent  and  comprehensive  citation  of  authorities,  it  is  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  the  Knglish  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  other  works  are:  Services  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Institution;  HistoHcal 
Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Native  Irish ;  Singular  Introduction  of  the  English  Bible. 

Rev.  Henry  Blunt,  1794-1843,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  and  a  very  popular  writer  on  religious  subjects,  some  of  whose 
works  have  gone  through  forty  editions  in  England,  besides  being  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

Blunt's  works  are  mostly  in  the  shape  of  continned  sermons  or  lectures  on  certain 
portions  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  on  certain  topics  connected  with  religious  truth 
and  duty ;  eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob ;  twelve  on  Abraham ;  on  Elisha ; 
twelve  on  St.  Paul ;  nine  on  St.  Peter ;  On  the  Uistory  of  Clirlst ;  Sermons,  On  the 
Sacrament;  On  the  Lord^s  Day ;  Discourses,  On  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England;  On  the  Trials  of  the  Spirit;  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches;  A  Family  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  etc 

RxT.  Edward  Bicxiutith,  1785-1860,  was  a  laborious  minister  of  the  English 
Chorch,  and  a  prolific  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  practical  religion.  His  works 
have.been  published  in  17  vols ,  8vo.  The  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  read- 
ing the  Bible  profitably,  has  had  a  prodigious  Mle.  Other  popular  works  are :  The 
Christian  Student,  Justification  by  Faith,  A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  Christian  Truth,  etc. 

RxT.  Jambs  Bxnnxtt,  1774-1862,  an  English  Dissenting  clergyman,  wrote.  Jointly 
with  David  Bogue,  a  History  of  the  Dissenters,  4  vols.,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans;  also.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jeeus  Christ.  2  vols., 
8vo;  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church;  Lectures  on  the  Acts;  Justification 
by  Faith  ;  and  other  works. 

WiLUAM  Archkr  Bt]Ti.Km,  1814-1848,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  Catholic  by  educa- 
tion, but  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Besides  a  volume  of  Sermons,  he  published  Letters  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine ;  Letters  on  Protestantism ;  Lectures  on  the  Uis- 
tory of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Lant  Carpknto,  LL.  D.,  1780-1840,  an  English  Unitarian,  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  religious  and  educational  subjects.  Works :  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Gospel;  Examination  of  thcCIiarges  against  Unitarianism  by  Dr.  Magee  in  his  Work 
on  the  Atonement;  Principles  of  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical;  Har- 
mony, or  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  etc. 

JoBiAH  CoNDXR,  1789-1866,  was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  was 
htmaelf  bookseller,  publisher,  and  author.    He  purchased  the  Eclectic  Review  in  1814, 
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and  continued  to  be  its  editor  until  1837.  He  had  the  co-operation  of  many  eminent 
writers  among  the  Non-conformigts,  such  as  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Ytinghao, 
etc  His  own  works  are  numerous:  Protestant  Non-conformity;  A  New  Translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath;  The  Choir  and  the  Oratory; 
The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary ;  History  of  Italy ;  The  Star  in  the  East ;  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  €kography ;  View  of  All  Beligions ;  Modem  Traveller ;  Literary 
History  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bey.  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.,  1774-1857,  was  a  learned  theologian 
and  philosopher  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland. 

Dick's  works  are  numerous  and  extremely  raluable.  The  Christian  Philosopher,  or 
the  Connection  of  Science  with  Religion  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  The  Philoso* 
phy  of  a  Future  State;  The  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Dif^ision  of  Knowl- 
edge; The  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind;  Christian 
Beneficence  contrasted  with  Gourteousness ;  Celestial  Scenery ;  The  Sidereal  Heavens ; 
The  Practical  Astronomer ;  The  Solar  System  ;  The  Telescope  and  Microscope,  etc. 
Dr.  Dick's  works  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  in  10  vols.,  12mo. 

Bev.  Welliam  Goode,  D.D.,  1801  ,  Dean  of  Bipon,  has  written 

numerous  works,  chiefly  against  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  the  Oxford 
Tracts. 

Works :  The  Extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  The  Established  Church ;  The  Di* 
Tine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice;  Tract  "90'*  Historically  Refuted;  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  to  the  Effects  of  Baptism  in  the  Case  of  In&nta ;  Disputed 
Points  in  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc. 

Dean  Goode  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
high  honors.    He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The  Christian  Observer. 

Ret.  Francis  Goodk,  1797-1842,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  written 
several  works  that  are  in  excellent  repute  :  The  Better  Covenant,  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions ;  Watchwords  of  Gospel  Truth ;  Sermons,  ^etc 

Alexander  Duff. 

Alexander  Duff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1806 ,  is  a  native  of  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  and  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Free  Cliurch. 

Dr.  Duff  is  well  known  in  the  United  StatM,  which  he  visited  in  1854.  He  has  great 
power  and  fervor  as  a  preacher,  and  draws  large  audiences  wherever  he  goes.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  foreign  missions,  and  has  himself  planted  a  most 
successful  mission  at  Calcutta.  He  has  published :  Missions  the  Chief  End  of  tha 
Christian  Church ;  India  and  Indian  Missions ;  Missionary  Addresses ;  The  Indian  Ra- 
bellion,  its  Causes  and  Results ;  The  Jesuits,  their  Origin,  etc ;  Addresses  at  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Church ;  New  Era  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  India. 

Ebenezeb  Henderson,  D.  D.,  1784-1858,  was  an  eminent  biblical 
scholar  and  critic,  and  Professor  of  Theology  among  the  Indepen* 
dents. 
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Henderson  was  bom  at  Dtinfermline,  Scotland.  Ho  was  emplojed  at  one  time  by  the 
Bible  Society  in  supplying  the  people  of  Scotland  with  the  Scriptures.  Ilis  principal 
works  are  the  fulluwing:  Journal  of  a  Roffidonce  in  Ireland;  Biblical  Researches  and 
Travels  in  Russia;  Tlie  Great  Mystery  of  Godlineu  Incontrovertible;  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  with  a  New  Translation ;  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  etc. 

Juuus  Charles  Hark,  1795-1855,  Archdeacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  author  of  a  number  of  sermons  and  theological  works,  is  best  known  as 
one  of  the  authors — in  coi^junction  with  Augustus  William  Ilare,  his  brother,  and 
others  —  of  Guesses  at  Truth.  lie  was  also  associated  with  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  trans* 
lating  vols.  1  and  2  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome.  In  1848  he  edited  the  tales  and 
lys  of  John  Sterling,  with  a  Memoir. 


JoBir  J.  CoXTBKAMC,  1770-1824,  was  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford.  Publications : 
The  Bampton  Lecturce  for  1824,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  Illustrations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. — Wiluam  D.  Contobare,  1787-1857,  was  eminent  both  as  a 
theologian  and  as  a  cultivator  of  natural  sciences.  Publications :  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1849,  on  the  Fathers  during  the  Antc-Nicene  Period ;  Theological  Le<:tures ;  Out- 
linns  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  —  Wiluam  J.  Coxtbearx,  d.  1857,  son  of 
William  D.  Conybeare,  was  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  LiverpooL  In 
connection  with  Rev.  John  S.  Ilowson,  he  wrote  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  2 
Tols.,  4to,  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  one  of  the  1>eet  extant  for  enabling  a 
person  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  PauPs  life  and  labors. 

John  S.  Howson,  1815 ^  Dean  of  Chester,  is  chiefly  known  in  the  United  States 

by  the  publication  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  2  vols.,  4to,  made  Jointly  by  Cony- 
beare and  Ilowson.  In  addition  to  his  share  in  this  work,  Dean  Ilowson  has  written 
Eternal  Life  through  Christ  Only,  a  prize  essay;  Sermons  on  Good  and  Bad  Ilabits; 
Sermons  for  Family  Reading,  etc. 

John  Habris,  D.  D.,  1804-1856,  a  Dissenting  divine,  obtained  great 
celebrity  by  his  writings  on  practical  religion. 

He  was  bom  at  Ugborongh,  and  became  Principal  of  New  College.  His  chief  works 
are  the  following :  The  Great  Teacher;  Mammon,  or  Covetousness  the  Sin  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  prize  essay,  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold;  The  Great 
Commission,  also  a  prize  essay ;  The  Pre-Adamite  Earth ;  Man  Primeval ;  Patriarchy, 
or  the  Family,  its  Constitution,  etc.;  The  Christian  Citizen ;  The  Witnessing  Church; 
The  Condition  and  Claims  of  France. 


The  Haldanes. 

Robert  Haldane,  17G4-1842,  was  originally  an  officer  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  but  left  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and 
spreading  the  gospel. 

He  became  an  Independent  itinerating  minister,  and  spent  a  large  fortune  in  erect- 
ing houses  of  worship  and  educating  ministers.  He  gained  considerable  note  also  aa 
a  writer.    The  following  are  his  principal  works:  The  Evidence  and  Authority  of 
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DiTine  Rerelation;  Tho  Terbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptnrea;  Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  etc.  In  1817  and  1818,  he  wan  successful  in  promoting  a  revival  of 
religion  in  Geneva,  which  lias  l>oen  the  means  of  raising  up  a  school  of  famous  divines 
of  nn  evangvlical  character,  t)oth  in  Switzerland  and  in  France. — Jamks  Alkxaitdbs 
IIaldanr,  1768-1^1,  like  his  brother  Robert,  was  originailj  in  the  naval  service,  and 
quitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  tho  gospel  as  an  Independent  minister.  lie 
wrote  Social  Worship  of  the  First  Christians ;  Forbearance ;  Baptism ;  Association  of 
Believers;  Revclution;  Man's  Responsibility;  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  Tbe 
Atonement ;  Exposition  of  Galatians,  etc 

Joseph  John  Gukney,  1788-1847,  waa  a  distinguished  banker, 
philanthropist,  and  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

lie  waal>orn  at  Earlhnm  Hall,  near  Norwich,  whore  the  family  have  possessed  great 
influence  for  two  ccMituries.  Ho  was  tho  brother  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  shared 
with  her  in  many  of  her  benevolent  enterprises.  He  waa  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
studie<i  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  though  without  being  matriculated,  as  his  religious 
principles  would  not  allow  him  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  made 
missionary  tours  among  tho  prisons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  paid  three  visits  to 
the  continent,  and  spout  throe  years  in  travel  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ourncy  wrote  several  valuable  works,  giving  him  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
field  of  letters:  Essays  on  the  Evidences,*  Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operations  of  Chris- 
tianity;  Biblical  Notes  to  Confirm  the  Deity  of  Christ;  Brief  Researches  on  the  His- 
tory, Authority,  and  Use  of  the  Subl>ath  ;  Portablo  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Notes 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline;  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  Christianity ;  Observations 
on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies, 
dosrril)ed  In  Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay ;  Puseyism  Traced  to  its  Root ;  Thonghts 
on  Uabit  and  Discipline,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Gumey  was  thrice  married,  his  last  wife  being  an  American,  Miss  Ellca  P. 
Kirkbridc,  of  Philadelphia, 

Mrs.  Euzadeth  (Gurxet)  Frt,  17)^0-1845,  was  a  sister  of  tho  well-known  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  and  was  herself  equally  known  by  her  remarkable  talents  and  cultivi^ 
tion,  and  by  her  philanthropic  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  She  did  not  write  much 
except  h(fr  letters  and  Journal.  The  following  are  her  principal  publications :  Obser- 
vations on  Visiting  French  Prisons;  Letters,  and  Journal,  contained  in  her  Memoirs, 


Taylor  of  Ongar. 

Isaac  Taylor,  1759-1829,  was  an  engraver  in  Lfondon.  In  1786 
he  removed  into  the  country,  settling  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk ;  from  1796 
to  1810,  he  was  minister  to  an  Independent  congregation  at  Colchester; 
and  from  1811  to  1829,  he  ministered  to  the  Independent  congregation 
at  Ongar,  in  Essex.    He  is  generally  known  as  Taylor  of  Ongar. 

All  of  this  family,  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  were  distinguished  for  their  piety 
and  for  their  literary  tastes.    Tho  writings  of  Taylor  of  Ongar  were  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing :  Advice  to  the  Teens ;  Bunyan  Explained  to  a  Child ;  Book  of  Martyrs  for  the 
Toong;  ChUd*s  Birthday;  Child's  Life  of  Christ;  Little  Library;  MirabiUa,  or  Th« 
41* 
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Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art ;  Biography  of  a  Brown  Loaf;  Beginnings  of  British  Biog- 
raphy  ;  Beginnings  of  European  Biography ;  Scenes  in  England  ;  in  Europe ;  in  Asia ; 
in  Africa.— A!Of  Tatlor,  d.  1830,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated 
writers  Isaac,  Jane,  and  Ann,  was  also  herself  an  author.  She  wrote  Advice  to 
Mothers ;  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  Best  Interests ;  Practical  Ilints  to 
Toung  Females;  Present  of  a  Mistress  to  a  Young  Senrant;  Family  Mansion ;  Retro- 
■pection;  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Children;  and,  in  connection  with  her 
daughter  Jane,  Correspondence  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter.  —  Charlu 
Tatloe,  1756-1823,  brother  of  Isaac  Taylor,  was,  lilce  him,  an  engrarer  in  London. 
Charles  Taylor  did  a  great  serrice  to  religious  literature  by  editing  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  with  Biblical  Fragments,  in  5  vols.,  4to.  The 
work  has  been  suiierseded  by  later  and  better  dictionaries.  But  at  the  time  of  Cal- 
met's  introduction  to  the  English  public,  it  was  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject, 
and  the  undertaking  reqiiired  no  little  labor  and  risk.  Taylor  wrote  also  Facts  and 
Bridences  on  the  Subject  of  Baptism,  and  two  treatises  on  Drawing. 

Isaac  Taylor. 

Isaac  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  1787-1865,  son  of  the  preceding  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, received  a  more  thorough  education  than  the  other  members  of 
the  Taylor  family,  and  his  writings  accordingly  take  a  wider  range. 

He  studied  theology  originally,  with  the  intention  of  preaching,  and  afterwards 
he  studied  law,  and  Anally  he  settled  down  into  the  life  of  a  literary  recluse,  living  in 
the  country,  and  sending  out,  from  time  to  time,  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  of  his 
musings.  His  works  are  scholarly  and  thoughtful,  though  quiet  and  subdued  in  tone, 
and  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  formation  of  opinion. 

One  of  his  works.  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  which  was  published  anony« 
mously,  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  when  the  cliair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Uuiyersity  of  Edinburgh,  the  highest  professorship  in  that  institution,  became  racant. 
Dr.  Chalmers  publicly  called  upon  the  unknown  iiuthor  to  declare  himself,  and  become 
a  candidate  for  the  office.  Taylor  declared  himself  accordingly,  and  come  near  being 
elected,  though  the  rival  candidate  was  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Taylor's  other  works  are.  The  Elements  of  Thought ;  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times;  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof  Exemplified  and 
Explained;  The  Balance  of  Criminality,  or  Mental  Error  Compared  with  Immoral 
Conduct;  New  Model  of  Christian  Mitssions;  Saturday  Evening ;  Fanaticism;  Spiritual 
I>es|)otism ;  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life;  Home  E<hication ;  Ancient  Christianity 
and  the  Doctrine  uf  the  Oxford  Trncts ;  Man  Responsible  for  his  Dispositions.  Opinions, 
and  Conduct ;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism ;  The  Litany  and  Dissenters ;  The  Spirit  of  He- 
brew Poetry,  and  some  others. 

In  all  this  long  list  of  works,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  show  independent  and 
careful  thought,  or  that  has  not  yielded  fruit  in  other  minds  more  aggressive  than  that 
of  the  author  himself.  Writings  of  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  kind,  like  those  of  Isaac 
Tnylor,  do  their  chief  work  at  second  hand,  in  the  suggestions  which  they  give  to  in- 
telU^cts  more  daring  and  energetic  than  themselves. 

Ann  and  Jane  Tatwr. — Ann  Taylor,  17R2-1RG6,  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar, 
anil  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  was  the  author,  jointly  with  her  sister  Jane,  of  the 
following  exceedingly  popular  works:  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds;  Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds ;  Original  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools;  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. — Jane 
Tkylor,  1788-1824,  also  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ougar,  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  this  excalleiit  fiuaily,  axcvpt  bar  brother  Isaac    Of  the  poams  writtan  Jointly  by 
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the  two  riBten,  the  greater  part  are  nnderstood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Jane.  Beiidaa 
theae,  she  wrote  Display,  a  Tale ;  and  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Mormls  and  Manners ;  and, 
after  her  death,  appeared  Tlie  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  Periodical,  and  her  Memoln 
and  Correspondence.  Nothing  that  she  wrote,  however,  prose  or  verse,  baa  half  th% 
excellence  of  the  Hymns  for  In&nt  Minds. 

RxT.  WiLUAM  Jat,  1709-1864,  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister,  was  a  native  of  Tla- 
bury,  Wiltshire.  He  began  preaching  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  had  preached 
nearly  one  thousand  sermons  before  he  was  twenty<one.  He  became  the  minister  of 
ArgQrle  Chapel  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  sixty-two 
years,  from  1791  to  1853.  Ho  had  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  works  have 
been  published  in  12  vols.,  8v<i.  The  best  known  are  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises, 
4  vols.  These  have  been  extremely  popular  as  a  manual  of  private  devotion.  Tha 
others  are  The  Christian  Contemplated;  Short  Discoones;  Mornings  with  Jesus; 
Evenings  with  Jesus,  etc. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Mb8.  Mary  M.  Sherwood,  1775-1851,  was  one  of  the  first  to  em- 
ploy fiction  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  young.  She  waa 
to  some  extent  the  founder  of  this  important  school  of  writers. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  was  the  daughter  of  George  Butt,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  to  George  IIL  8ha 
was  married  to  her  coubin,  Captain  Henry  Sherwood,  and  went  with  him  in  1803  to 
India,  where  she  zealously  aided  Henry  Martynand  Bishop  Corrie  in  their  missionary 
enterprises.    The  latter  years  of  her  life  wore  spent  at  Twickenham,  England. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  Complete  Works  have  been  published  in  16  volumes,  12mo.  She 
was  not  only  a  voluminous  writer,  but  to  some  extent  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
writers.  The  great  popularity  of  some  of  her  religious  fictions  for  the  young  has  con* 
tributcd  largely  to  the  demand  for  books  of  this  kind  which  is  one  of  the  most  notlca- 
Able  features  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.  The  pr^ent  enormous  growth 
of  Sunday-school  story-books  sprang  from  the  taste  created  by  the  works  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, and  of  a  few  other  writers  of  the  same  kind. 

The  two  stories  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  which  are  best  known  are :  Little  Henry  and 
His  Bearer ;  and  Little  Lucy  and  Her  Dhaye.  Probably  not  one  child  in  ten,  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  has  passed  through  the  Sunday-school  without  reading  these  two 
stories,  which  are  indeed  clauics  of  their  kind. 

The  Lady  of  the  Manor,  a  collection  of  stories  In  7  vols.,  was  another  exceedingly 
popular  work.  Some  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  other  works  are :  History  of  the  Fairchild 
Family,  3  vols. ;  History  of  Henry  Milner,  3  vols. ;  Roxobel,  3  vols^  etc. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  €hajilotte  Elizabeth  Tonna,  1792-1846,  under  the  name 
of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  published  a  large  number  of  religious  books 
and  tracts,  which  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 

Mrs.  Tonna  was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Michael  Browne  of  Norwich,  and  was 
married  first  to  Capt.  George  Phelan,  R.  A.,  and  after  his  death  to  Mr.  L.  H.  J.  Tonna. 
A  collected  edition  of  her  works  has  been  published  in  12  vols.,  Itoo.  Those  best 
known  are :  Helen  Fleetwood,  Judah's  Lion,  The  Siege  of  Derry,  Letters  firom  Ireland, 
Floral  Biography,  ate 
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Orack  Aouilar,  1816-1^  r,a  JewMs. of  Spaniith  descent,  but  English  by  birth,  wrote 
several  Interestiug  works  which  have  had  an  extensive  and  merited  i>opularity.  Ucr 
chief  pablished  works  are :  Home  Influence ;  Mother's  Recompense ;  Women  of  Israel ; 
Records  of  Israel ;  Jewish  Failh  ;  Vale  of  Cedars ;  Days  of  Bruce ;  Wonuin's  Fnendship ; 
Home  Scones;  and  the  Magic  Wreath,  the  last  a  poetical  work.  The  two  Morks  first 
named  are  the  ones  best  known.  **A11  of  these  works  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
literary  taste  and  talents  of  the  writer;  and  they  hare  a  value  beyond  what  the  highest 
genius  could  give —  the  stamp  of  truth,  piety,  and  love,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
giKxl  to  her  fellow-beings."  —  Mn.  Uale^t  Womaa^t  JCecurd. 

C  \ROLurE  Fry,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wiliwn,  1787-184«,  was  bom  at  Tnnbridge  Wells.  Her 
works  are  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation:  The  one 
most  known  is  The  Listener.  The  others  are  Clirist  our  Example;  Christ  our  Law; 
The  Gosi»el  of  the  Old  Testament ;  The  Table  of  the  Lord ;  Sabbath  Musings ;  Scripture 
Principles  of  Education ;  A  Word  to  Women  ;  An  Autobiography  and  Remains,  etc 

V.    HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,   ANTIQUITIES,    ETC. 

Lingard. 

John  Lingard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1771-1851,  gained  for  him- 
self lasting  fame  by  bis  History  of  England. 

Career. —  Lingiird  was  a  native  of  Winchwrter.  lie  was  educated  at 
the  Catholic  College  at  Doiiay,  in  France.  lie  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  held  a  small 
preferment  at  Hormby,  in  Lancashire,  "where  he  grew  old  in  tlie 
niid»t  of  a  community  who  honored  him  for  his  worth."  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  received  an  aimual  jwnsion  of  £300  from  the 
Queen.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Pope  offered  to  make  Lingard 
a  Cardinal,  and  that  ho  declined  the  honor,  lest  the  duties  of  the  pos^i- 
tion  shoiild  interfere  with  the  completion  of  the  great  historical  work 
upon  which  he  wjis  engaged.  The  report,  however,  seems  to  be  with- 
out adequate  foundation. 

The  work  referred  to  waa  A  History  of  England,  fW>m  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1668.  The  work  was  completed  in 
lvS30,  in  S  vols.,  4tQ. 

Linrrurd's  History  lias  been  subjected  to  severe  and  search ing  criticism,  and  hna 
l»e«>n  donounccd  by  some  ad  a  partisan  work.  The  most  deliberate  assault  was  tluit 
made  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  reviewer  charged  the  author,  not  only 
viih  partisanship,  but  with  falsifying  the  facts  of  history.  The  charges  were  so 
gross,  and  were  put  forth  with  so  much  boMness,  that  Dr.  T.inganl  replied  in  a  pum- 
phlet  Vindication,  of  gr(>at  ability :  "  His  i)au)pblet  is  a  model  of  controvenial  style : 
the  schohir,  the  gentleman,  and  the  divine  uppeiirin  their  bi>Rt  character;  the  calm 
dignity  and  the  spirited  firmness  with  which  the  hii^torian  reprls  the  coarse  lanvunge 
and  virulent  accusations  of* his  antagonist  are  ctrong  assurances  of  the  rectitude  of 
bis  intentions  and  the  tnith  of  his  cause/' —  Westminster  EfvCac, 

Dr.  Lingard*B  work,  being  a  history  of  £ngli;ih  affairs  as  sren  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  being  the  fruit  of  original  and  careful  study,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantagee  of  modem  oriticiam  and  research,  led  many  Knglishmea  donbtless  to  see^ 
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for  the  first  time,  that  there  were  two  Hides  to  many  parts  of  the  story.  The  earnest 
diHcussions,  howeyer,  which  ensued,  hare  not  shaken  the  autlior's  credit  for  honesty. 
The  utmost  that  is  now  alleged  is,  that  in  telling  the  story  he  has  had  a  leaning  for 
his  own  side  of  the  question,  and  that  his  Judgment  of  men  and  of  affairs  is  to  Im 
received  with  some  degree  of  caution. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  his  work,  there  has  been  but  one  opinion.  All  bis  critics, 
the  Kdinburgh  ReTiewer  included,  award  him  the  highest  praiM  for  beauty  of  style. 

Lingard  wrote  several  other  important  works.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Okth- 
olic  Loyalty  Vindicated ;  Tlie  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  English  Yer* 
sion  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  Ciyil  and  Religious  Principles  of  the  Catholics,  etc. 

*'  Dr.  Ungard's  book  is  the  fruit  of  great  industry,  learning,  and  acutcness,  directed 
by  no  ordinary  talents.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  aud  agreeable  manner,  llis  perioda 
are  poised,  and  musical  in  their  cadence,  with  a  variety  in  their  structure  tliat  pleases 
without  palling  on  the  ear.  HIm  stylo  is  nervous  and  concise,  and  never  enfeebled  by 
useless  epithets,  or  encumbered  with  redundant,  unmeaning  phrases.  If  it  be  defi- 
cient in  that  happy  negligence  and  apparent  ease  of  expression,  if  it  want '  those 
careless  inimitable  beauties,'  which  in  Hume  excited  the  despair  and  admiration  of 
Gibbon,  there  is  no  other  modern  history  with  which  it  may  not  challenge  a  com- 
tmrison.  The  narrative  of  Dr.  Lingard  Itas  the  perspicuity  of  Robertson,  with  mors 
freedom  aud  fancy.  llis  diction  lias  the  ornament  of  Gibbon,  without  his  aflcctation 
and  obscurity." — Edinburgh  Beciew. 

Alison. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  1792-1867,  a  graduate  of  the  Univeraity 
of  Edinburgh,  is  highly  distinguished  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  writer 
on  political  economy  and  on  politics.  He  is  favorably  known  also  as 
a  writer  on  law. 

Alison's  earliest  publication  was  a  volume  of  Travels,  1816.  His  next  works  were 
Principles  of  the  Criniiual  Law  (1832),  and  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law,  both  of 
which  are  standard  authorities  in  the  Scottish  courts.  His  work  on  The  Principles 
of  Population,  '2  vols.,  appeared  in  1840,  and  that  on  Free-Trade  and  Fettered  Cur- 
rency, in  1847.  His  Essays,  on  various  historical  and  political  subjects,  published 
orig:inully  iu  Blackwood's  Magazine,  have  iR^en  republished  in  3  volumes. 

The  ni<»st  important  by  far  of  all  his  works,  however,  are  his  histories.  These  are 
the  ilistory  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1789-1815),  in  14  volumes,  8vo,  and  the  History  of 
Europe  from  1815  to  1852,  in  6  vols.  To  these  should  be  added  his  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  intended  to  lie  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  preceding.  The  first 
named  of  thc;»e  histories,  which  came  out  in  1839-42,  gave  the  writer  immediate  and 
well-nigh  universal  celebrit}*.  It  went  through  numerous  large  editions  in  England, 
was  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Arabic, 
and  Uinduiitaneo. 

Mr.  Alidon  is  a  high  tory  in  politics,  and  this  hss  tinctured  to  some  extent  his 
views  of  pul)lic  affairs.  Yet  he  has  never  been  accused,  even  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents, of  perverting  the  facts  of  history.  The  EdinbMrgh  Rtview  says:  "  Mr.  Alison's 
general  stylo  is  not  attractive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  least  in  the  narrative  part  of  it, 
either  feeble  or  displeasing.  Its  principal  defect  is  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  con- 
struc-tion  (>r  itx  sentences,  which  frequently  causes  them  to  appear  slovenly  and  ob- 
icure,  and  sometimes  renders  their  previse  meauing  doabtfol." 


»" 
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MiCHA.lL  RU88ILL,  LL.D.,  1781-1848,  a  learned  Scotch  Bishop,  waa  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  graduated  in  1806  at  the  UniTersity  of  OlMgow.  He  wrote  A  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  Ilistory  from  the  Death  of  Joebua  to  the  Decline  of  the  King- 
doniB  of  Israel  and  Jndah,  intended  as  a  complement  to  the  works  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux ;  A  View  of  fidncation  in  Scotland ;  Discourse  on  the  Millennium.  He  wrote 
also  the  following  Illstories  for  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library :  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Borbary  States;  Nubia  and  Abyssinia;  Polynesia;  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands;  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  Bishop  Russell  was  connected  with  the 
British  Critic  for  twenty  years,  and  with  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  twenty-Ave 
years. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Allan  Cunningham,  1785-1842,  made  many  and  yaluable  con- 
tributions to  biography. 

Career.  — Cunningham  was  a  Scotchman,  of  humble  birth,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mason.  Not  satisfied  with  this  position,  he  went  to  liondon,  and  become  connected  with 
the  newspaper  press.  In  1811,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  in  the  establishment 
of  Sir  Francis  Cbantrey  the  sculptor.  This  gave  him  regtilar  occupation  and  support, 
and  at  the  same  time  leisure  to  attend  to  the  literary  pursuits  for  which  he  had  so 
strong  an  inclination.  The  relation  continued  until  the  death  of  Sir  Francis,  which 
was  only  a  yetir  before  the  death  of  Cunningham. 

Cunningham's  works  are  partly  original,  poetry  and  fiction,  and  partly  those  of  an 
editorial  and  antiquarian  charact<T.  lie  excelled  also  in  biograph}*  and  in  literary  his- 
tory. The  following  are  his  principal  publications :  Sir  Michael  Scott,  a  Romance ; 
Paul  Jones,  a  Romance ;  Lord  lUtldan,  a  Romance ;  The  Maid  of  £1  war,  a  Romance ; 
Traditionary  Tales  of  the  Peasantry ;  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  Sir 
Marmaduke  Maxwell,  a  Dramatic  Poem ;  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects,  6  vols. ;  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  David 
Wilkle,  8  vols.;  Biographical  and  Critical  History  of  the  Last  Fifty  Tears  (1833); 
The  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Life  and  Notes ;  Poems  and  Songs. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of  Allan  Cunningham.  *'  We  breakfasted  at 
honest  Allan  Cunningham's — honest  Allan,  a  leal  and  true  Scotchman  of  the  old 
cost.  A  man  of  genius  besides,  who  only  requires  the  tact  of  knowing  when  and 
where  to  stop,  to  obtain  the  universal  praise  which  ought  to  follow  it.  I  look  upon 
...  *  It  *s  hame  and  it  *s  hame,*  and  *  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,'  as  among  the 
best  songs  going.  His  prose  is  often  admirable ;  but  he  is  obscure,  and  overlays  his 
meaning,  which  will  not  do  now-a-days,  when  he  who  runs  must  read.**  — Sir  WdUtr 
Scott's  Diary. 

Petib  CoxKixoHAif,  1816-1869,  son  of  Allan  Cunningham,  had  a  clerkship  in  a  Oot- 
emment  ofBce,  which  gave  him  occupation  and  support,  and  yet  allowed  him  leisure 
for  literature.  His  works  are:  The  Life  of  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden ;  The  Life  of 
Inigo  Jones;  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwynne ;  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  Handbook  of  I^indon ;  Modem  London,  etc.  Mr.  C.  edited  also  In  a  most  schol- 
arly way  Goldsmith's  Works,  Pope's  Works,  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  and  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Alexander  Frazeb  Tytleb,  1747-1813,  is  important  as  a  writer 

of  history. 

Be  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  afterwards  became  Pro> 
fsMor  of  History  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiea.    In  1802  he  was  made  Jnatic* 
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of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  Illi  works  are  not 
numerous,  and  do  not  possess  an  eqnal  ralue  with  those  of  his  son.  They  are  well 
known,  however,  and  well  received.  The  most  widely  circulated  is  the  Elements  of 
General  History,  published  first  in  1801.  It  has  since  run  through  numerous  editions 
and  received  continuations  from  various  hands.  His  Memoir  of  the  Lift  of  Henry 
Home  of  Karnes  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Scottish  biography.  His  pamphlet  on 
the  Union  with  Scotland  met  with  a  large  sale  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

Besides  these  more  general  works  he  published  also  a  supplement  to  Lord  Kames*i 
Dictionary  of  Decisions,  and  a  treatise  on  Military  Law  and  Courts-Martial. 

Patrick  Frazer  Tytler,  1791-1849,  a  son  of  Alexander  Frazer 
Tytlcr,  attained  to  still  greater  eminence  as  an  historian  than  that 
gained  by  his  father. 

He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (Faculty 
of  Advocates),  but  seems  to  have  relinquished  the  profession  for  that  of  letters. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  biog^raphical  and  historical  works  of  importance. 
Among  them  are  Lives  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  of  John  Wycklilfe,  a  History  of  Scot- 
land 1149-1603,  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  Henry  Till., 
and  England  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

The  younger  Tytler  was  an  historian  of  greirt  independence  of  view  and  perseveranc* 
In  research.  His  works  all  bear  testimony  to  the  care  with  which  he  consulted  con- 
temporary documents,  although  it  may  be  regretted  at  times  that  he  has  not  worked 
up  his  materials  more  carefully.  Both  Tytlers,  father  and  son,  were  as  popular  for 
their  amiable  qualities  as  for  their  writings,  and  eujoyed  the  esteem  of  largo  circlet 
of  friends. 

Sharon  Turner. 

Sharon  Turner,  1768-1847,  made  several  important  contributions 
to  history. 

He  was  born  in  London,  and  bred  as  an  attorney.  After  a  few  years  of  successftil 
practice,  he  retired  from  the  profeMiun,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
work8  are  chiefly  historical,  and  are  valuable  for  the  research  exhibited,  although  the 
author  did  not  reach  the  rank  of  a  clasdical  historian.  His  position  Is  rather  that  of 
a  useful  and  entertaining  antiquarian. 

Iliii  puMications  are :  A  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  comprising  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  4  vols.,  8vo;  A  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1609,  the  accession  of  Henry  Tin.,  6  vols.^, 
8vo ;  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  Tin.,  2  toIs.,  8vo  ;  History  of  Edward  YI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  in  Letters  to  a  Son,  S 
vols.,  8vo ;  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Early  Use  of  Rime,  etc. 

Turner's  best  work  was  his  first,  that  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  By  it  he  has 
connected  himself  permanently  with  the  literature  of  that  suhJect. 

William  Smyth,  1766-1849,  is  favorably  known  by  his  LectmeB 
on  Modem  History. 

He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  in  1801  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory. His  principal  works  are  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  and  Lectures  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Besides  these  he  published  a  volume  of  occasional  poems  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  ChriitlMiity. 
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Profosaor  Smyth  occupied  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  important  chair  of  Modem 
Tlidtory  in  Cambridge,  and  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher.  It  was  his  merit 
to  guide  and  shape  the  historical  studies  of  many  generations  of  young  men,  M'ho  were 
thus  taught  to  love  and  esteem  him.  The  influence  which  he  thereby  wielded  in  the 
political  spheres  of  England  was  very  great.  He  was  called  "  the  pet  of  suciressive 
generations  of  English  statesmen."  His  published  Lectures  are  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  suggestive  ideas  and  correct  Judgments,  as  well  as  of  scholarly  rraearch. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  1799-1848,  a  native  of  Wales, 
was  distinguished  for  his  antiquarian  researches. 

Ho  was  Intended  for  the  nary,  and  appointed  lieutenant,  but  abandoned  the  terrice 
for  the  law.  HIm  contributions  to  English  archieology  and  to  the  study  of  early  Eng- 
lish literature  are  very  numerous  and  raluable.  Among  those  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  arc  the  Nutitia  HistorisB,  (the  tabular  extract  from  which  was  separately 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Chronology  of  History,)  and  the  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Sir  Nicholas  was  also  the  author  of  Lives  of  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  seTeral 
<^her  poets,  prefixed  to  Pickering's  Aldine  Edition  of  their  works.  He  began  but  did 
not  finish  A  History  of  the  British  Nat^r.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  is  A  His- 
tory of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire. 

Henry  John  Todd, 1845,  was  a  prominent  antiquarian  and 

lexicographer. 

Todd  studied  at  Hertford  College,  and  took  orders  In  the  Church  of  England.  He 
is  chiefiy  known  by  his  edition  of  Johnbou's  Dictionary,  published  1814-1818,  which 
has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  Lathsm's  work,  recently  completed.  In  addition  to 
this,  Tudd  is  the  author  of  The  Life  and  Writings  uf  Milton,  contained  in  his  edition 
of  tliat  writer's  works  ;  of  Memoirs  of  Walton,  Bishop  of  Cliester;  and  of  seyeral  con- 
troYorsial  pamphlets  on  the  authorship  of  Eikou  Basiliko.  He  considers  Bishop  Qau- 
den  the  author.  Hu  also  contributed  some  observations  on  the  Metrical  Versions  of 
ttie  Psalms,  and  on  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  many  other  mis- 
cellaneous works. 

Lord  Campbell. 

John,  Lord  Campbell,  1779-1861,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
a  son  of  Dr.  George  Campbell,  the  author  of  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
etc. 

Lord  Campbell  attained  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman ;  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors,  7  vols.,  8vo,  and  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  3  vols.,  I>08ide8  several 
volumes  of  I^w  Reports.  His  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  and  of  the  Chief  Justices  are 
regarded  as  of  great  historical  value,  besides  Wing  written  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
f  tyle.  **  No  one  possesses  better  than  Lord  Campbell  the  art  of  telling  a  story  ;  of 
passing  one  that  is  common-place;, of  merely  suggesting  what  may  be  inferred;  of 
explaining  what  ia  obscure;  and  of  placing  in  strong  light  what  it  intereitiog.** ~- 
SeLSevitw. 
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John  BBrrroN,  1771-1857,  was  very  eminent  as  an  antiquarian. 

His  works  are  exceedingly  oumeroiis,  87  in  all;  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  su- 
perb quartos  with  costly  cngravtng9,  by  artiHtti  of  celebrity,  exhibiting  the  cathedral 
and  other  antiquities  of  England.  '*  Mr.  Britton  is  not  a  man  of  marlced  originalitj 
or  great  mental  power ;  but,  as  a  careful  and  diligent  writer  in  a  branch  of  literature 
which  had  been  cultivated  chiefly  by  minute  antiquarians,  he  did  excellent  service  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  educated  public  to  the  long  neglected  topographical  and 
arclutectural  antiquities  of  England ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  elegantly  illus- 
trated works  have  been  a  chief  exciting  cause  in  bringing  about  the  improved  state 
of  public  feeling  with  reference  to  our  national  antiquities."  —  Knight, 

John  Burke,  1786-1848,  and  Bernard  Burke,  father  and  son, 

are  the  authors  of  several  workn  on  genealogy. 

These  writers  are,  in  Great  Britain,  the  acknowledged  authority  on  all  subject! 
connected  with  family  descent,  and  some  of  their  works  are  enlivened  with  authentic 
anecdnte.4  of  a  very  entertaining  kind,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  ancient  families  in 
Great  Britain.  Worki«:  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Em- 
pire; The  Eitinct,  Dormant,  and  Suspended  Peerage;  Knightage  of  Great  Britain; 
Royal  Families  of  Great  Britain  ;  Royal  Descents  and  Pedigrees  of  Foundens'  Kin ; 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  London  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; Armory  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland;  ft  oraldic  Illustrations;  Portrait  Gallery 
of  French  Nobility ;  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy ;  Family  Romance,  etc.,  etc 

Francis  Douce,  1757-1834,  was  an  antiquarian  of  great  learning 

and  exactness,  and  for  some  time  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 

Museum. 

BIr.  Douce  published  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  2  vols.,  8vo;  also,  Dissertation  on 
The  Dunce  of  Death.  Dibdin  and  other  competent  critics  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
Mr.  Douce's  work  un  Shakespeare.  But  Mr.  Douce  was  so  put  out  by  a  savage  criticism 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  he  placed  in  a  scaled  box  all  his  valuable  MSS.,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  kept  unopened  In  the  British  Museum  till  the  year  1900. 

Thomas  Dudly  Fosbrooke,  1770-1842,  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  an  antiquary  of  good  repute. 

Fosbrooke  investigated  particularly  the  early  monastic  life  in  England.  Ilis  works 
arc :  On  British  Monachism,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of  Eng- 
land, 4to ;  The  Economy  of  Monastic  Life  as  it  existed  in  England,  a  Poem,  with  Philo- 
sophical and  Archaeological  Illustrations,  4to;  Encyclopscdia  of  Antiquities  and  Ele- 
ments of  ArchsBology,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Treatise  on  Arts,  Manners,  Manufactures,  and 
Institutions  of  the  Romans;  also  various  histories  of  particular  localities  or  counties. 

Henry  G.  Knigut,  M.  P.,  1786-1846,  gave  much  time  to  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and  also  to  literary  pursuits. 

Ilis  chief  publications  are  the  following:  Architectural  Tour  in  Normandy;  The 
Normans  in  Sicily  ;  Saracenic  and  Norman  Remains;  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Italy;  Hannibal  in  Bithynia,  a  Dramatic  Poem;  Tour  in  Spain;  Europa  Rediviva,  a 
Poem ;  Ildorim,  a  Syrian  Tale,  in  4  cantos ;  Phrosyne,  a  Grecian  Tale ;  Alashtar,  an 
Arabian  Tale;  Eastern  Sketches  in  Terse,  etc. 
42 
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Samtjbl  Willie  Sihokr,  1783-1858,  wms  a  well-known  English  antiquary  and  editor 
of  rare  works.  Among  his  etlitions  are  Fairfax's  Tasso,  Sir  Thomas  More*s  Life  of 
lUchard  III.,  Cayendish's  Wolsoy,  etc.  Mr.  Singer  published  also  two  works  of  his 
own,  entitled  Some  Account  of  the  Book  printed  at  Oxford  In  1468,  and  Researches 
into  the  History  of  Playing-Cards. 

Dibdin. 

Thomas  F.  DiBDnr,  D.  D.,  1776-1847,  was  the  prince  of  bibliog- 
raphers. 

Dr.  Dibdin  was  nephew  to  the  (kmons  writer  of  Sea  Songs,  Charles  Dibdin,  and  son  of 
Captain  Thomas  Dibdin,  the  one  celebrated  in  the  song,  *'  Poor  Tom  Bowling,  the  Dar> 
ling  of  our  Crew,'*  written  by  Charles  Dibdin,  senior.  Dr.  Dibdin  was  bom  in  Calcutta, 
and,  being  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  four,  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated. 
He  selected  at  first  the  profession  of  law,  but  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  church. 
He  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  bibliographical  works.  By  his  writings  and  pub* 
Ucations  in  this  line  he  contributed  largely  to  the  extensive  bibliomania  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Worh»,  — Dr.  Dibdin*s  first  publication  of  much  note  was  Bibliomania,  issued  in 
1809.  lie  next  undertook  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical  An- 
Equities  of  Great  Britain.  He  originated  the  idea  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  devoted  to 
bibliography,  and  became  its  Tice-President.  He  prepared  and  published  The  Bibllo- 
theca  Spenceriana,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rare  and  curious  books  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer.  This  work,  with  its  supplements,  extends  to  7  vols.,  super- 
royal  8vo.  In  1817,  he  published  The  Bibliographical  Decameron,  or  Ten  Days'  Plea- 
■ant  Discourse  upon  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  3  vols.,  royal  8vo. 

"  The  volumes  exceed  not  only  my  expectation,  but  even  my  imagination.  I  could 
never  have  conceived  any  work  so  interesting  for  its  decorations.  It  is  sorely  without 
a  rival  in  the  whole  history  of  typography."  —  jy Israeli. 

"  If  the  gods  could  read,  they  would  never  be  without  a  copy  of  the  Decameron  in 
their  pocket  I "  — -  O.  H.  Freeling.  [N.  B.  —  Mr.  Free1ing*s  copy,  enlarged  with  proof- 
plates,  etc.,  was  in  eleven  portly  volumes,  which  would  have  required  rather  a  big 

A  few  years  later.  Dr.  Dibdin  made  another  book  in  the  same  line,  A  Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  3  vols.,  8vo.  It  was  the 
flmit  of  nine  months'  exploration  of  the  continental  libraries,  and  the  engravings  alone 
cost  £5000.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  of 
expenditure,  was  A  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  North- 
em  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  2  vols.,  Svo.  Besides  these  costly  and  laxn- 
rlons  works,  Dr.  Dibdin  wrote  several  others  of  great  value :  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
and  LatiQ  Classics ;  The  Library  Companion,  a  Guide  in  the  selection  of  a  Library ; 
Bibliophobia ;  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life,  2  vols.,  Svo,  etc 

BoBERT  Watt,  M.  D.,  1774-1819,  is  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

Dr.  Watt  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  He  began  life  as  a  farm  laborer,  bnt 
worked  his  way  up  to  high  professional  eminence.  He  graduated  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
•ity ;  was  admitted  to  practice  in  surgery  and  pharmacy ;  and  became  flnelly  President 
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of  the  Tacalty  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeuns  at  Olasfirow.  B«6idM  MToral  medical  works, 
he  prepared,  in  conjunctron  with  his  sons,  tlie  groat  woric  already  named,  Bibliothecs 
Britannica,  or  a  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign  Literatare,  4  vols.,  4to.  TIm 
first  two  Yolnmes  contain  the  names  of  Authors,  with  a  complete  list  of  the  worki 
published  by  each.  The  last  two  rolames  contain  an  alphabetical  index  of  Subjectf, 
with  references  to  tho  authors  and  books  where  each  Is  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  extr*- 
ordinary  valae,  and  its  preparation  cost  a  prodigioas  amount  of  labor. 

Willi  \M  Thomas  Lowxdes,  •-—  1843,  a  bookseller  of  I^ondon,  was  noted  as  a  bibli- 
ographer. Works :  Bibliographer's  Manual,  4  vols.,  8vo ;  The  British  Librarian,  not 
completed.    He  was  a  man  very  learned  and  osefiil  in  his  line. 

WiLUiM  Orxi,  1787-1830,  a  native  of  Falkirk,  Scotbind,  and  a  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  obtained  much  celebrity  by  his  writings,  particularly  by  those 
on  biblical  literature.  Ills  chief  work  is  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  a  Select  List  of  Books 
on  Sacred  Literature,  with  Notices  Biographiral,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical.  Bs- 
sides  this  work,  which  is  a  standard  authority  in  its  line,  he  wrote  copious  Memoirs 
of  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Urquhart ;  Memoirs  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Ueavenly 
Witnesses,  1  John  y.  7  ;  and,  in  connection  with  W.  A.  Thomson,  A  History  of  the  Trsnih 
lation  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 

JiiifKS  Daruxo,  1797-18B2,  a  bookseller  of  London,  turned  to  valuable  account  his 
long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  books.  He  published  Cyclopsedia  Bibliographica, 
a  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  General  Literature,  2  vols.  Tol.  I  contains 
Authors  and  their  works,  alphabetically  arranged ;  Tol.  2  contains  an  index  of  8nb> 
Jects,  referring  to  the  authors  and  the  works  where  each  subject  is  discussed.  The 
publication  Is  one  of  uncommon  aceuracy  and  value.  In  theological  literature  it  ii 
particularly  rich  and  full. 

Sir  John  Barro'W. 

Sib  John  Babbow,  1764-1848,  is  distinguished  by  his  exoeUent  ac- 
counts of  travcb  and  voyages. 

Barrow  was  for  forty  years  Under-Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  that  position 
had  good  opportunities  for  bei^onting  acquainted  with  the  results  of  geographical  ex- 
ploration, and  also  for  assisting  in  planning  and  fitting  out  voyages  of  discovery.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Geograpliical  Society.  Ilis  principal .publicatione 
were:  Travels  into  the  Interior. of  Aft-ita,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Travels  in  China,  4to ;  A  Yoy- 
•age  to  Cochin  China,  4to ;  Life  and  Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of  Lord 
Macartney.  2  vols.,  4to ;  History  of  Voyages  to  the  Polar  Regions,  8vo ;  Life  of  Lord 
IIowc,  8vo ;  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  with  an  Outline  of  his  Voyage  Round  the  World,  8to; 
Life,  Voyages,  and  Exploits  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  Autobiography,  8vo. 

JoH.x  Barrow,  Jr.,  son  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  like  his  father,  was  a  writer  of  Toy- 
ages  and  travels.  liis  chief  publications,  extending  from  1835  to  1840,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  ISarrow ;  Excursions  in  the  North  oi  Europe ;  Visit  to 
Iceland ;  Tour  Round  Ireland  ;  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy.  "  Mr.  Barrow's  volume 
is  shrewd  and  lively ;  his  eyes  are  sharp,  and  what  he  sees  he  never  lisils  to  place  in  a 
clear  and  entertaining  manner  before  us." —  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Sir  Frrorriok  Wiluam  Buohkt,  1706-1866,  was  a  distinguished  English  navigator 
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aud  explorer,  who«e  published  accoants  of  his  observations  form  a  ralnable  contrlba- 
tlon  to  this  intereijiting  department  of  literature.  Thoy  are  Narrative  of  a  Voyaf^e 
to  the  Pacific  aud  Behring's  Struit,  2  vuis^  4to  ;  Expedition  to  t'ae  Northern  Ckiasts  of 
Africa,  4to;  A  Vo^'ago  of  Discovery  towards  the  North  Isle,  8vo. 

• 

Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  1799 ,  was  a  distinguished  English  navigator,  aud 

a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Works:  Voyage  Round  the  World.  2 
Tols.,  8vo ;  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  The  Last  of  the  Arctic 
Voyages,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Sir  John  Franklin. 

Sib  John  Franklix,  1786-1847,  a  distinguished  British  navigator, 
perished  in  the  frozen  ocean  near  the  north  pole,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Before  making  his  last  fatal  voyage,  Franklin  had  made  two  others,  the  accounts  of 
which  were  published,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  literature  of  this  most  interesting 
subject.  They  are  Captain  John  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  North  Po- 
lar Sea,  1819-22,  4to ;  Capt.  John  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the 
Shores  of  tbe  Polar  Seii,  1825-27,  4to. 

James  Baillie  Fraser,  1783-1856,  a  native  of  Scotland,  spent 
several  years  in  wild  adventure  as  a  traveller  in  remote  r^ions  of 
Asia,  and  on  his  return  home  puhlished  an  accoimt  of  his  travels  in  a 
series  of  exceedingly  interesting  volumes. 

Works :  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  1820,  4to;  Journey  into  Khonuan,  1821-22,  4to;  Travels  and  Adventures 
In  the  Persian  Provinces  qn  the  Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  1826,  4to ;  A 
Winter  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Tehran,  in  1838, 2  vols.,  8to;  Travels  in  Koor- 
distan  and  Mesopotamia,  in  1840, 2  vols.,  8vo.  Mr.  Fraser  published  also  a  number  of 
romances  founded  on  his  oriental  experiences. 

Capt.  Hall. 

Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.,  1788-1844,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was 
a  writer  of  voyages  and  travels  which  had  extensive  circulation. 

Hall  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  in  active  service  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe.  His  works  are  the  following :  Voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea ; 
Travels  in  America;  Journal  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Pern,  and  Mexico;  Fragments 
of  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Occasional  Poems,  and  Miscellanies,  etc.  Captain  Hall's 
"  Travels  in  America  **  produced  at  the  time  a  great  deal  of  irritation  In  the  United 
States. 

James  Silk  Buckingham,  1 786-1  8o5,  was  a  man  of  no  little  celeb- 
rity aa  a  writer,  lecturer,  traveUer,  and  advocate  of  social  reforms. 

He  was  a  Member  of  Piirlianient,  and  while  there  made  earnest  efforts  for  legislation 
against  drunkenness,  and  otb^r  social  and  political  evils.  His  chief  works,  however, 
are  Travels,  as  follows:  In  Palestine,  2  vols.;  Among  the  Arab  Tfibea,  4to;  In  Meso- 
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potamia,  4to;  In  Anyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  4to;  Bclginm,  Rhino,  and  Switsarland,  2 
Tola.;  France,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  2  vols.;  America,  Ilistorlcal,  Statistic,  and 
Deacripti TO,  — Northern  States,  8  vols. ;  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3  toIs. ;  SoatEara 
States,  2  toIs.;  British  Provinces,  1  vol.;  Antobiograpby,  2  vols. 

WiLUAM  Hbiot  Babtlbtt,  1809-1864,  is  widely  known  as  a  traTelllng  artist,  ffla 
Tiews  of  scenery  in  diflTeront  countries,  in  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  Tolnmea, 
mostly  4to,  were  accompanied  with  letter-press  descriptions  by  Willis,  Miss  Pardoe, 
and  by  his  folio w-traTv11er,  William  Seattle,  M.D.,  and  sometimes  by  himself.  They 
are  among  the  finest  works  of  this  kind  that  have  appeared. — William  Bbattxb,  M.  D^ 
is  particularly  known  as  the  fellow-travel ler  and  biographer  of  Bartlett  the  artist, 
and  as  his  assistant  in  the  literaiT'  portions  of  most  of  the  Tolomea  of  Tiews  of  differ- 
ent countries  published  by  the  latter.  Dr.  Beattie's  publications  are :  Residence  la 
Germany;  The  Pilgrim  in  Italy;  The  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England;  Scotland  IlliM- 
trated;  The  Wilderness  Illustrated;  The  Danube.  Its  History  and  Scenery;  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dr.  Campbell ;  Heliotrope,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of  Health. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 

Arnold  of  Rugby. 

Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  1795-1842,  is  known  the  world 
over  as  "Arnold  of  Rugby,"  from  the  great  educational, 
work  which  he  performed  in  that  renowned  school. 

Arnold  was  Head  Master  of  Bugby  from  1827  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  during  the  IbbI  two  years  of  hiB  life  he  was  also  B^giut 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Oxford. 

His  principal  works  are :  History  of  Rome  (nnflnlshed) ;  The  Later  Roman  Com- 
monwealth ;  Lectures  on  Modem  History  ;  and  Sermons  (3  vols.)'  He  published  also 
an  edition  of  Thncydides,  showing  fine  critical  power  and  ripe  scholarship. 

The  great  work  of  ArnoM,  howerer,  was  the  religious  life  which  he  infused  into  tb% 
Rugby  School,  and  through  it,  by  example,  into  the  other  great  public  schools  of  Kng- 
land  where  most  of  the  sons  of  high-bom  Englishmen  are  educated.  This  work  ha 
accomplished,  partly  by  the  singular  rigor  and  force  of  his  intellectual  character,  bnt 
mainly  by  the  thorough,  inwrought  religiousness  of  his  own  life.  It  was  what  ha 
«ca«,  quite  as  much  as  what  he  cfu2,  that  made  him  a  power  among  his  boys.  Another 
circumstance  that  contributed  greatly  to  the  quickening  power  of  Arnold's  life  and 
teachings  was  that  his  religion  was  entirely  tne  from  asceticism  and  ttom  sham. 
While  of  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  kind,  it  was  yet  a  religion  of  sunshine  aud 
health  and  of  high  physical  actirity  |ind  ei^oyment. 

Arnold's  Life4knd  Correspondence,  by  Stanley,  has  been  published  in  2  toIs.  Bat 
the  best  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  great  Head  Master  is  to  be  found  in  Tom 
Brown's  School-Days  at  Rugby,  by  ^aghe•. 

There  are  some  striking  points  of  likeness  between  Arnold  and  Milton.  "There  la 
the  same  purity  and  directness  about  them  both :  the  same  predominance  of  tha 
graver,  not  to  say,  sterner  elements ;  the  same  confidence,  rebemence,  and  eleratJoiC 
They  both  so  lived  in  their  '  great  Task-Master's  eye*  or,  to  verify  Bacon*s  obaervation, 
made  themselves  of  kin  to  Qod  in  spirit,  and  raised  their  natora  by  maaiM  of  a  higher 
nature  than  their  own."  —  Bdiiilurgk  Bentw, 

42*  20 
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• 

**The  moat  strongly  markfd  feature  of  hia  intellect  waa  the  atrength  and  clear- 
neaa  of  hia  perceptiuna.  It  aeemed  the  posaeasion  of  an  inward  light  ao  intenae  thftt 
it  penetrated  on  the  inatAnt  erery  aul^ect  laid  before  him,  and  enabled  him  to  grasp 
it  with  the  Tiridneaa  of  aenae  and  the  force  of  rualitj.  Hence,  what  waa  aaid  of  hit 
religioua  impreaalona  may  be  uaed  to  chnracterize  hia  intellectual  operationa:  'he 
know  what  others  only  believed ;  he  aaw  what  othera  only  talked  about.*  "■ —  A'm^JU. 

Thia  wonderfhl  c1eum<>aa  of  hia  own  apprehension,  Joined  to  a  natire  vehemence 
of  temper,  made  him  Impatient  of  contradiction,  and  led  him  frequently  into  contro- 
versy on  public  questions. 

Matthew  Arnold,  1822 ,  a  son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  waa 

elected  in  1857  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Prof  Arnold  has  had  every  advantage  of  education  which  the  moat  celebrated  achools 
of  England  could  give  him,  having  passed  auccea^ively  through  Wincheater,  Rugby, 
and  Oxford,  and  he  has  uaed  liia  opportnnitiea  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  distinguiahed 
parentage.  Though  at  timea  erratic  in  hia  opinions,  and  hence  not  entirely  aafe  aa  a 
literary  guide,  hia  intellectual  activity  is  great,  and  he  ia  constantly  putting  forth 
ideaa  which  atimulate  inquiry. 

Ilia  publications  are :  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  Other  Poems ;  Empedoclea  in  Etna 
and  Other  Poema;  Merope,  a  Tragedy;  Eaaaya  in  Criticiara;  Culture  and  Anarchy; 
Study  of  Celtic  Literature ;  Popular  Kducation  of  France ;  Schools  and  Univeraities  of 
the  Continent;  Friendshlp'a  GarUnd ;  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism 

Archibald  Alison,  1757-1839,  father  of  the  historian,  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  work  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  first  pub- 
lished in  1790. 

Alison  publiahed  alao  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Woodhouaelee,  and  a  number  of  Sermons. 
His  work  on  Taste  has  attained  a  wide  celebrity,  and  ia  one  of  the  atandard  authori- 
tlea  on  that  anbject.  The  Edinburgh  Review  aays  of  It,  "  We  can  hardly  help  envying 
the  talent  by  which  Mr.  Alison  has  clothed  ao  much  wiadom  in  ao  much  beauty,  and 
made  ua  find  in  the  aame  work  the  higheat  gratification  of  taste  and  the  noblest  les- 
sons of  virtue." 

Taylor  the  Platonlst. 

Thomas  Taylor,  1758-1835,  acquired  distinction  by  his  devotion 
to  Greek  literature,  and  especially  to  the  works  of  Plato. 

While  a  young  man,  Taylor  was  chiefly  engaged  In  busint^s.  lie  passed  the  last 
Torty  years  of  hia  life  in  retirement,  preparing  his  translationa  from  the  Oreek.  Taylor 
was  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Oreek  language  and  philosophy,  but  hia  acholarahip  waa  by 
no  meana  equal  to  hia  enthusiasm.  His  translationa  are  rery  nnmeroua ;  some  rather 
good,  the  majority  poor,  and  all  anathematised  by  each  successive  generation  of 
scholars  and  reviewers.  The  principal  are  The  Worka  of  Plato  (in  which  Taylor  was 
asaiated  by  Sydenham),  and  The  Worka  of  Ariatotle.  Theae  voluminons  contribu* 
tions  to  the  hiatory  of  philosophy  had  aome  value,  not  becanae  of  their  in trinaic  merits, 
but  because  until  lately  nothing  better  had  taken  their  place.  They  are  very  care- 
lessly executed,  and  full  of  errors.  Taylor  seema  to  have  regarded  it  aa  hia  life-miaaion 
to  reproduce  in  Bngliah  all  that  related  to  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  school.  The 
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eomplete  list  of  his  works  coven  nfarly  Torty  transUtions,  on  all  snbjects,  from  th« 
Hymns  of  Orpbeus  to  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apulcius.  The  traDsUtion  of  Plato  by  Prot 
Jowett,  completed  in  1871,  supersedes  entirely  that  by  Taylor. 

Taylor  of  Norwich, 

William  Taylor,  1765-1836,  was  for  a  long  while  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  Grerman  literature  in  England. 

His  works  hare  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  show  to  the  English  pnblic  the  im- 
portance of  the  then  young  but  rapidly  growing  poetry  of  Qermany.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
editor  of  the  Norwich  Iris,  and  published  some  miscellaneous  works.  He  is  exclu- 
siTply  known  now,  however,  by  his  translations  of  BUrgers  Loonore  and  Lessing's 
Nathan  the  Wise,  and  his  Historic  Survey  of  Oerman  Poetry.  In  this  last-mentioned 
work  he  has  incorporated  all  his  previously  published  translations.  As  a  critic  and 
translator,  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  superseded,  and  his  history,  published  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  is  obviously  incomplete.  Still,  the  services  which  he  rendered  in  making 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  rising  stars  of  Oerman  thought,  are  too  important  to 
be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  1793-1867,  daughter  of  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  an  accomplished  and  scholarly  woman,  alao  did  much  to 
bring  "  the  finest  types  of  the  German  mind  to  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  English  reader.'' 

Of  her  translation  of  Ranke*s  histories,  Macanlay  says,  "  it  is  sncb  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  sldll,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupnlous  integrity  of  the  accomplished  lady 
who,  as  interpreter  between  the  mind  of  Qorraany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already 
deserved  so  well  of  both  countries.'*  Her  works  are :  Characteristics  of  Qoethe,  3  vols. ; 
Collections  of  Fragments  from  the  Gorman  Prose  Writers;  Sketches  of  Germany  ftt>m 
1760  to  1814 ;  Ranke's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes ;  Considerations  on  National  Education ;  Letters  on  Girls*  Schools ;  Story  without 
an  End ;  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament.  « 

John  Srnuiro,  1806-1844,  a  native  of  Scotland,  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
take  his  degree.  After  residing  some  yean  in  Loudon,  as  a  writer  for  the  periodical 
press,  chiefly  for  The  Times,  he  tuok  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  became 
curate  to  Charles  Julius  Hare,  his  former  college  tutor.  During  the  last  few  yean 
of  his  life  his  health  was  extremely  feeble,  and  he  died  prematurely  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight. 

Sterling's  literary  record  is  scarcely  commensurate  with  his  reputation,  which  haa 
been  secured  for  him  by  two  biographies,  one  by  Hare,  the  other  by  Thomas  Garlyle. 

Like  many  young  Englishmen  of  the  present  century,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  intellectual  powers  and  keen  sympathy,  but  he  has  produced  comparatively 
little.  His  pa|)ers,  essays,  and  tales  have  been  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes. 
Hin  poems  were  published  in  1839.  The  finest  of  them  is  perhaps  The  Sexton's  Daugh- 
ter, pronounced  by  Moir  **  a  striking  lyrical  ballad.*'  His  novel  of  Arthur  Coningsby 
was  unsuccessfVil. 

BoBERT  Plumer  Ward,  1765-1846,  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation 80  a  writer,  his  works  being  chiefly  on  political  and  international 
subjects. 
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Ward  was  the  ion  of  an  English  merchant  living  at  Gibraltar.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  admitted  to  the  English  bar.  He  occupied  several  political  ofOces  of  dis- 
tinction, became  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  sat  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Parliament. 

His  works  arrange  themselves  into  two  sharply-dcflned  classes :  those  of  learning 
and  those  of  fiction.  Among  the  former  are  An  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  His- 
tory of  the  Law  of  Nations,  fh)m  the  Times  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of 
Orotius ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Relative  Rights  and  Duties  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals  ; 
An  Essay  on  Contraband;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Way  in  which  the  Different  Wars  of 
Europe  have  commenced  during  the  Last  Two  Centuries ;  and  An  Historical  Essay 
into  the  Character  and  Precedents  of  the  Revolution  of  1088.  His  works  of  fiction 
are :  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refinement ;  De  Tere,  or  the  Man  of  Independence ;  De 
ClilTord,  or  the  Constant  Man ;  Illustrations  of  Human  Life ;  and  Pictures  of  the  W6rld 
at  Home  and  Abroad.    The  last  two  are  collections  of  tales. 

Ward's  works  of  fiction  ei^oyed  a  fair  share  of  reputation  in  their  day,  but  are  now 
little  read.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  dull,  and  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  *'  clever,** 
but  do  not  evince  any  real  force  of  character.  His  legal  and  historical  treatises  are 
wanting  in  profound  study  and  grasp  of  intellect,  but  are  so  pleasingly  written  as  to 
call  from  Canning  the  satirical  remark  that  **  his  law-books  were  as  pleasant  as  nov- 
els, and  his  novels  as  dull  as  law-books.** 


The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  1769-1852,  holds  a 
place  in  letters  by  the  remarkable  literary  excellence  of  his  military 
despatches. 

Wellington  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  the  French  military 
•chool  at  Angers.  He  entered  the  array,  and,  after  sitting  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
a  number  of  years.  Joined  the  English  army  then  fighting  in  India.  Here  he  rose 
rapidly  to  distinction,  and  was  then  called  home  to  take  command  of  the  campaign  in 
^Miin  against  Napoleon.  His  success  in  Spain  and  France  and  at  Waterloo,  and  his 
iubsequent  political  labors  and  distinction,  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  mention  in 
this  place. 

As  an  author,  the  Duke  is  known  exclusively  by  his  General  Orders  and  Despatches, 
published  by  Lt.-Col.  Gurwood,  and  the  Supplementary  Tolumes  and  Civil  Corres- 
pondence published  by  the  Dnke's  son.  These  volumes  are  not  only  intrinsically  val- 
uable  fkom  the  information  which  they  give  concerning  the  Duke's  campaigns  and 
policy,  but  they  are  interesting  in  point  of  style.  The  Duke,  although  professing  to 
be  a  mere  soldier,  possessed  the  additional  talent  of  writing  with  nervous  force  and 
even  elegance.  His  despatches  are  a  model  of  straightforward,  manly  English.  Like 
his  speeches,  they  contain  nothing  put  in  for  effect,  but  are  clear  and  straight  to  the 
point,  and  command  oor  interest.  They  are  also  singularly  modest,  betraying  no 
restless  craving  for  fame  or  glory.  In  this  respect  they  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
Napoleon's  notorious  bnlletins,  which  often  read  like  theatrical  declamations  rather 
than  the  responsible  statements  of  a  superior  to  his  subordinates. 

RiCHABD  CoLLEY  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Momington  and  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  1760-1842,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, has  likewise  some  reputation  as  a  writer. 
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Wellcslcy  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Indian  Mnrice.  In  1787  h« 
was  madu  Gureruor-General  of  India,  and  afterwards  held  the  high  offices  of  Amlios- 
sodur  to  Spain,  Minister  of  Foreij^n  Aflkirs,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Mar- 
quis was  an  able  statuomun  and  administrator,  but  less  successful  as  a  writer  than  his 
brother.    His  style  is  ambitious  and  rerbose. 

During  his  lifetime,  Wellesley  published  two  works,  the  one  containing  his  Des- 
patches and  Official  Correspondence  while  OoTernor-Oencral  of  India,  the  other  hit 
Correspondence  and  Despatches  while  Ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Jnnta.  After  bit 
death  appeared  throe  rolumes  of  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  containing  many 
papers  not  before  published.  He  also  published  prirately  a  Tolume  of  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek  Poems.  Wellesley *s  Correspondence  is  of  course  extremely  raluable  for 
the  light  which  It  throws  upon  the  political  eronts  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  of 
England,  and  as  such  has  been  much  consulted  by  historians. 

Basil  Montagu,  1770-1851,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  chiefly 
known  bj  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon. 

Montagu  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  rose  to  high  distinction  at  tbs 
English  bar.  Mr.  Montagu  published  a  great  number  of  reports  and  legal  treatises^ 
chiefly  upon  the  law  of  Bankruptcy.  As  an  author  be  is  known  almost  exclusirely, 
however,  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  is  the  most  complete 
edition  as  yet,  and  is  accompanied  by  much  illustratlTS  matter  and  a  Life  of  Bacon  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Montagu  was  a  sealous  adrocate  of  legal  reform.  Ills  exertions, 
combined  with  those  of  Romilly,  Wilberforoe,  Mackintosh,  and  others,  effected  a  repeal 
of  the  death  penalty  for  minor  offences. 

John  Claudits  Loudon,  1783-1843,  attained  distinction  as  a  writer 
on  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

Loudon  was  a  Scotchman.  He  resided  mostly  in  London,  and  deroted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  studying  and  experimenting  upon  his  favorite  subject.  His  writings  bava 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  farming  and  gardening.  His  principal  publications  are 
the  following:  On  Laying  out  Public  Squares;  Country  Residences;  Hot-Houses; 
formation  of  Gardens;  Bncyclopsedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Village  Arcbitectare ; 
Encyclopaidia  of  Plants;  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture,  etc.  —  Mes.  Jamu  Loudost, 
1808-1S58,  wife  of  the  preceding,  wrote  several  pleasing  books  on  subjects  connected 
with  her  husband's  pursuits :  The  Lady's  Flower-Oarden  and  Ornamental  Plants ;  The 
Lady's  Companion  to  the  Flower-Oarden;  Botany  for  Ladies;  Entertaining  Natural- 
ist;  Year-Book  of  Natural  History;  Glimpses  of  Nature;  British  Wild  Flowers; 
Toung  Naturalists'  Journal,  etc.,  etc  She  has  written  on  other  themes  also;  and  it 
was  a  novel  of  hers.  The  Mummy,  that  led  Mc  Loudon  to  seek  her  acquaintance,  and 
ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Granville  Penn. 

Granville  Penn,  1761-1844,  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of 
William  Penn,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  but  lived  in  England. 

Mr.  Penn  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in  the  English  War  Department.  He  was  e 
man  of  letters,  and  wrote  several  works  worthy  of  mention :  A  Christian's  Survey  of 
All  the  Principal  Events  and  Periods  of  the  World;  The  Bioscope,  or  the  Dial  of  Life 
Explained;  An  Erami  nation  of  the  Priaaary  Argttiaeat  of  the  Illed;  Semarks  on  the 
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Eutern  Origination  of  Mankind  and  of  the  Artt  of  Cnltlrated  Life ;  CompanitiTe  Es- 
timate uf  tlie  MinenU  and  Mosnical  Gcologieo;  Hemoriuli  of  tlie  Profeaaional  Life  and 
Timot  of  Sir  William  Penii,  Knight;  also.  Annotations  on  rarions  parts  of  the  Bible. 
—  JoHX  PcNif ,  Lli.  D.,  1759-1834,  was  a  brother  of  Qranrille  Penn,  and  for  some  time 
Proprietary  and  Hereditary  Governor  of  the  Prorince  of  Pennsylrania.  He  was,  Iik« 
his  brother,  a  scholarly  man,  and  wrote  sereral  works :  The  Battle  of  Eddington,  or 
British  Liberty,  a  Tragedy;  Critical,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Works,  2  rols.;  Poems, 
consisting  of  original  works,  imitations,  and  translations ;  Moral  Odes  of  Ilorace, 
translated,  etc. 

Mudie. 

Robert  Mudie,  1777-1842^  a  Scottiah  naturalist,  wrote  and  com- 
piled a  large  number  of  works. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Mndie's  publications:  The  Modem  Athena  (Edin- 
burgh); Babylon  the  Great  (London);  British  Naturalist;  Guide  to  the  Obsenration 
of  Nature ;  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  The  Ele- 
ments, the  neaven,  the  Earth,  the  Air,  the  Sea;  The  Seasons,  Spring.  Summer,  Au- 
tumn,  Winter ;  Man  In  hia  Physical  Structure,  etc.  Mr.  Mudie,  in  his  numeroua 
works,  studied  popular  utility  rather  than  fiune. 

EnwAKD  Smkdlet,  1789-183A,  graduated  at  Cambridge  with  distinguished  bonoza 
in  1809.  lie  wrote  with  great  ability,  both  in  proae  and  Terse.  At  the  time  of  hia 
death,  and  for  sereral  years  before,  he  woa  editor  of  the  Encyclopsodia  Metropolitan*, 
lie  contributed  also  artidea  on  French  Biogn^jhy,  and  on  English  and  Roman  Liter- 
ature, to  the  Penny  Cyclopspdia.  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  Jephtha,  The  Marriage 
of  Cana,  and  Saul  at  Endor,  were  Seatonian  Prise  Poems.  Some  of  his  other  poema 
are  Jonah,  and  Preacience  or  the  Secrets  of  Dirination.  Mr.  Smedley  wrote  also  Re- 
ligio  (Herici,  Sketches  from  Ycnetian  llistory,  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France,  History  of  France.  After  hia  death,  hia  Poema  and  Correapondence,  with  a 
Memoir,  appeared. 

Lady  Stanhope. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  1766-1839,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles, 
third  Earl  of  Stanhope,  and  niece  of  William  Pitt. 

When  about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  Lady  Stanhope  took  up  her  reaidence  with  her 
uncle,  and  assisted  him  in  his  correspondence,  until  his  death  in  1806.  In  1810  she 
turned  her  back  upon  England  in  disgust,  and  began  an  oriental  tour,  settling  down 
in  her  villa,  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Here  she  assumed  the  manners,  costume,  and  par- 
tially, at  leaat,  the  religion  of  the  Arabe.  She  was  regarded  with  auperatitiona  rer- 
erence  by  the  surrounding  Bedouins,  and  receired  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. She  waa  Tisiti^  in  her  retirement  by  sereral  distinguished  traTellera,  among 
them  Lamartine.  Her  Memoira,  aa  related  by  Herself  in  Converaation  with  her  Phy- 
aician,  were  published  in  1845.  The  completion  of  these  memoirs,  under  the  titla 
The  Seven  Years'  Travela  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  appeared  in  184A. 

Majlia  Jane  Jewsbuby,  1800-1833,  was  one  of  the  pleasing  lady 
writers  of  this  period. 

• 

Miss  Jewsbury  waa  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  She  was  married.  In  183S,  to  the  Rer. 
Wm.  Fletcher,  miaaionazy  to  India,  and  died  aoon  after  arriving  at  Bombay.    Baaldea 
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many  articles  contributed  to  the  London  Athen«nm  and  norer  collected,  the  follow- 
ing works  have  bc^n  published  in  liook-furm :  Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Literature,  Letters  to  the  Toung,  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,  and  Three  Histories. 

Mr.  and  Mr.«.  IIoplaxd. — Thomas  Christopher  Ilofland,  1777-1843,  was  a  well-known 
landjcape  painter,  and  an  enthnsiastic  disciple  of  Isoak  Walton.  Besides  his  cele- 
brated illustrated  Description  of  Wliite  Knights,  a  country-aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  published,  in  1839,  The  British  Angler's  Manual,  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  work  on  the  subject. —  Mrs.  Ilufland,  1770-1844,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
furnished  the  letter-press  of  her  husband's  Description  of  White  Knights.  She  pub- 
lished, in  1805,  a  small  volume  of  Poems,  and  subsequently  a  series  of  about  seventy 
Novels  and  Tales,  which  were  widely  read,  and  reached  the  enormous  circulation  of 
three  hundred  thousand. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  D.  C.  L.,  1778-1847,  aon  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  gained  distinction  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer. 

Ilerljert  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  began  his  career  as  a  Doctor  of 
Mi-dicine,  and  ha<l  distinguifhed  success,  lie  then  entered  Parliament,  and,  after  n 
brilliant  career  in  the  IIouRe  of  Commons,  took  holy  orders.  Ilis  literary  lubors 
wvn*  divided  between  classical  scholarahip  and  works  of  a  more  general  character. 
Among  tho  latter  may  be  named  the  following :  Select  Icelandic  Poetry,  translated 
from  the  original,  with  Notes;  Helga,  a  Toem,  in  7 cantos;  Iledin,  or  The  Spectre  of 
tilt'  Toni1>,  a  talc  frum  Danish  history;  The  Wizard  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  a  Tragedy ; 
Julia  Montnlbin,  a  Tule  ;  The  GuaMba,  a  Tale ;  Attila,  the  King  of  the  Ilnns,  or  The 
Triumph  of  Christianity,  an  Epic  Poem;  Attila  and  his  PredeceMors, an  Uistoriciil 
Treatiso  :  Christian,  a  Poem  ;  3Ii8reIIaneous  Works,  2  vols.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Shoberl. 

Frederick  Siioderl,  1775-1853,  was  a  very  fertile  writer  of  this 
period. 

Shoberl  M-as  a  native  of  London,  and  was  edncnted  at  the  Moravian  Schoul  nt  Fnl- 
neck,  Yorkshire.  Hn  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  works,  original  and  translated,  num- 
bering between  thirty  and  forty.  Besides  this,  he  Wiis  largely  engaged  in  periodical 
literature,  both  as  proprietor  and  contributor.  Of  his  original  works,  the  following 
may  be  named:  The  World  in  Miniature,  12  vols. ;  History  of  Persia;  Present  State 
of  Christianity;  History  of  Our  Times;  Frederick  the  Great;  Spirit  of  Popery,  etc. 
Among  his  translations,  chiefly  from  the  German  and  the  French,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  note :  Essay  on  Solitude,  from  Zimmerman ;  Travels  in  Greece,  from  Chatean- 
briand ;  Travels  in  the  Caucasus,  from  Klaproth ;  Studies  of  Nature,  from  St.  Pierre, 
4  vols.,  8vo;  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  Thiers,  6  vols.,  8yo,  etc. 

WiLUAX  HoHi,  1779-1842,  a  London  publisher,  and  subsequently  an  Independent 
mininter  in  Eastcheap,  published  several  cnrious  works.  Among  these  were  The 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  and  many  political  pieces.  One  of  the  latter.  The  Politi- 
cal House  that  Jock  Built,  ran  through  fifty  editions.  Hone  is  generally  known, 
however,  by  his  three  miscellaneous  publications.  The  EveryHjay  Book,  The  Table 
Book,  and  The  Year  Book.  All  three — bnt  especially  the  first — are  amply  charac- 
terized in  Lamb's  lines : 
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**I  like  yon  and  yonr  book,  ingenious  Hone, 
In  whqse  capacious,  all-embracing  leaves, 
Tlie  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown, 
And  all  that  Ilistorj  —  much  that  Fiction — weaves. 

"  By  every  sort  of  taste  yonr  work  is  graced ; 
Tast  stores  of  modem  anecdote  we  find,. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced :  — 
The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

"Ban  Phoebus  loves  your  book :  trust  me,  friend  Hone; 
The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say ; 
For,  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown. 
He  swears  His  not  a  work  otectry  day  J* 

Chaelu  Akmitaox  Bftowif  has  written  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  able  book  on 
Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,  being  an  exposition  of  the  Sonnets,  and  im- 
dertaking  to  show  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  personal  character  of  Shakespeare. 

Classical  Literature. 

Several  scholars  and  writers  of  this  period  acquired  distinction  by 
their  labors  in  the  promotion  of  classical  literature.  Among  these,  the 
following  maj  be  named : 

Thi  Taltts.  —  Richard  Talpt,  D.  D^  1754-1836,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  JertMy, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  Head  Master  of  the  Beading 
Grammar-School.  He  published  Poetical  Blossoms,  and  Sermons,  besides  numeroua 
school-books.  The  latter  were  Latin  Grammar,  Tocabulary,  First  Exercises,  and  Dia- 
logues; Qreek  Grammar,  and  Delectus;  New  English  Beader;  Mythology. — Bcv.  F. 
E.  J.  Talpt,  youngest  son  of  Richard,  and  his  successor  in  the  Beading  Grammar- 
Bchool,  published  Greek  Vocabulary,  Exorcises,  Delectus,  Second  Delectus,  Etymology ; 
Latin  Delectus,  Second  Delectus,  Etymology;  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  —  Abraham  J. 
Valpt,  1786-1864,  second  son  of  Bichard,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  thorough 
classical  scholar.  He  wrote  little,  but  was  so  extensively  known  by  his  classical  pub- 
lications that  a  note  of  him  nnd  of  his  work  seems  proper.  His  chief  publications 
were:  An  Edition  of  Delphin  Classics,  in  141  vols.,  8vo;  Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus, 
8  vols.,  fol. ;  The  Classical  Journal,  from  1810  to  1829,  40  vols. ;  Family  Classical  Li- 
brary, 62  vols.:  Shakespeare,  with  Plates,  15  vols.:  and  annotated  editions  of  many 
other  authors,  chiefly  Greek  and  Latin.  His  two  heaviest  undertakings,  The  Delphin 
Classics  and  The  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  were  criticized  with  merciless  severity 
by  Bishop  Blomfleld  in  the  London  Quarterly  Beview.  —  Bev.  Edward  Talpt,  176^ 
1832,  brother  of  Bichard,  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  assisted  Richard  levenil  years 
in  the  school  at  Reading;  and  became  Master  of  the  Gnunmar-School  at  Norwich. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  Notes ;  also,  of  The  Septuagint, 
and  of  Homer's  Iliad;  Rules  and  Exercises  for  an  Elegant  Latin  Style:  A  Concise 
Tiew  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  being  an  abridgment  of  Middleton*s 
work. 

Gborqb  Dtir,  1766-1841,  antiquary  and  divine,  was  a  native  of  l<ondon.  He  was  • 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  preached  for  some  time  in  Oxford.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  London  and  employed  himself  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  labored 
for  eleven  yean  on  Talpy's  edition  uf  the  Classics,  141  vols.,  8vo,  a  large  pari  of  tha 
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work  on  them  being  done  by  bim.  He  edited  the  Greek  Teetament  and  two  PIsjb  of 
Euripidee.  lie  wrote  A  History  of  the  Univemity  of  Gambridge,  2  Tohk,  8to;  PoeiM 
and  Critical  Eitaays  on  Poetry,  2  toU.  ;  Poetics,  2  ruls.,  etc. 

Edmund  Uxmkt  Barker,  1788-1839,  was  a  classical  scholar,  whose  indefatigabla 
labors  and  somewhat  ponderous  erudition  made  him  alternately  the  butt  and  the 
manrel  of  his  age.  lie  undertook  a  revised  edition  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus  of  tha 
Greek  Language.  The  work  was  so  swelled  by  the  indiscriminate  additions  of  tha 
editor  that  it  reached  on  completion  the  enormous  size  of  eight  folio  Tolumes  of  com- 
pact, closely  printed  matter.  This  Tast  work  is  comparatiTely  worthless  for  the  want 
of  condensation  and  method.  What  one  wants  to  find  may  be  there,  bat  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to^nd  it.  Mr.  Barker  contributed  largely  to  the  Classical  Journal,  and 
edited  Tarious  works. 

CuARLB  Jambs  Blompikld,  1786-1857,  Bishop  of  London,  was  very  eminent  as  a 
classical  scholar.  Bishop  Blomfleld*8  learned  contributions  to  the  Museum  Criticum, 
and  his  editions  of  JEschylus  and  CalUmachus,  have  given  him  a  permanent  place 
among  the  great  scholars  of  whom  England  has  to  boast.  Of  like  character  are  hia 
occasional  articles  on  claaical  subjects  in  the  London  Quarterly,  such  as  his  famoos 
review  of  Barker's  edition  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  demolishing  at  a  blow  the  painfVil 
labors  of  ten  tedious  years.  Blomfield  is  another  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  pro- 
found and  critical  learning  is  no  bar  to  excellence  in  writing  good  English  and  on 
common  subjects.  Besides  these  learned  labors  which  have  been  named,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  popular  wants  in  works  of  a  miscellaneous  character  connected  with 
his  sacred  calling.  Among  those  may  bo  named  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional 
Knowledge  of  a  Promiwd  Redeemer ;  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  Lectures 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  A  Letter  on  the  Present  Neglect  of  the  Lord's  Day; 
Manual  of  Family  Prayers ;  Private  Devotion. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  1783-1845,  a  native  of  London,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  ona 
of  the  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  this  century.  Mr.  Mitchell's  labors  were  almost  ex- 
clusively in  one  direction,  namely,  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Aristophanes  to 
the  English  scholar.  To  this  end  he  published  translations  of  many  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  afterwards  followed  up  by  annotated  editions  of  the  originals,  and  also 
a  series  of  articles  upon  Aristophanes  and  Athenian  society  of  that  time.  He  also 
edited  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  His  translations  of  Aristophanes  rank  deservedly  high, 
and  show  themselves  to  be  the  work  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject. 


Other  Lines  of  Scholarship. 

Some  of  the  writers  in  other  lines  of  scholarship  akin  to  the  daasi- 
cal  are  deserving  of  mention.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

Ueitrt  Francts  Cart,  1772-1844,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  translator  of  Dante.  He 
was  As8istant  Librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  and  had  a  pension  fh>m  the  Govern- 
ment of  £'J00  a  year.  Works:  A  Translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradiso,  Into  English  blank  verse,  with  Notes;  A  Translation  of  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
toplianos,  and  of  the  Odc9  of  Pindar;  Lives  of  English  Poets,  from  Johnson  to  Klrke 
White,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Johnson's  Lives;  The  Early  French  Poets;  Odss 
and  Sonnets,  etc.    Mr.  Gary  was  buried  in  the  Poet's  Cbmer,  Westminster  Abbey. 

WiixiAM  Stewart  Rosk,  1775-1843,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  fHend  of  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  is  well  known  as  a  translator  from  Italian  and  French.    His  chief  works  are 

a  translation  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Partonopex  de  Blois,  and  of  Ariosto's  Orlando 

Furioso  and  Bemi's  Orlando  Inamorato.    These  randariofi  are  probably  the  best  thai 
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the  English  Uin^age  po«sesae«.  In  addition  to  them  he  published  a  few  original 
works,  among  them  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  and  a  volume  of  rhymes. 

HuQB  James  Rose,  179&-18oS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1817,  and  rose  to  rarious  ecclettiastical  dignities,  amoug  them  that  of  Professor  of  Di- 
Tinity  in  the  University  of  Durham,  lie  is  chiefly  known  as  the  projector  of  A  New 
Biographical  Dictionary,  12  vols.,  8vo,  which  was  begun  by  him  and  completed  after 
his  decease.  He  originated  also  the  British  Magaxine,  and  was  its  fir»t  editor ;  and 
was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan  a.  His  other  publica- 
tions are  numerous,  but  are  mostly  Sermons  or  single  Discourses. 

WiixiAM  Pbtbr,  1788-1853,  a  native  uf  Cornwall,  studied  at  Oxford,  was  British 
Consul  for  Philadelphia  from  1840  to  18^.  Mr.  Peter  was  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship. 
He  translated  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart,  Maid  of  Orleans,  William  Tell,  The  Agamemnon 
of  JBschylus,  and  some  miscellaneous  Greek  and  Latin  pieces,  and  also  published  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

Joseph  Bobworth,  LL.  D.,  1788 ,  a  well-known  philologist,  has  written  some 

works  on  popular  subjects,  but  la  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  labors  in  bringing  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
English  scholars.  His  chief  publications  in  this  department  have  been :  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  Dictionary;  An  Anglo-Saxon  Orammar;  and  printed  editions 
of  various  Anglo-Saxon  documenta,  soch  as  King  Alfred's  Orosius,  and  his  Voyage  uf 
Othere  and  Wolfstan. 

OiOKQi  Crabb,  1778-1854,  Is  widely  known  by  his  work  on  English  Synonyms.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University.  He  devoted  himself  to  works  of  a  philological 
character,  and  though  really  not  poMMsing  very  clear  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of 
language,  yet  by  his  industry  he  accumulated  and  has  g^ven  in  his  works  a  valuable 
■tock  of  materials  for  use.  His  works  are :  English  Synonyms ;  Universal  Historical 
Dictionary;  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge;  New  Pantheon,  or  Mythology  of  all 
Nations ;  German  Grammar  for  Englishmen  ;  Englioh  Grammar  for  Germans.  **  As 
an  etymologist,  Mr.  Crabb  seems  to  have  some  dictionary  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
gnages ;  but  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  phil(«tophy,  or  history  even,  of  language  in 
general.  However,  with  all  his  incompetency  for  the  oflBce  of  Bynonymist,  he  has 
moat  industriously  brought  together  a  mass  of  materials  and  observationa,  which, 
nnder  Judicious  selection,  in  more  skilful  hands,  may  hereafter  essentially  oontributa 
to  the  science  of  English  literature.^ — London  Qnarterly. 

Alexander  Croxbib,  LL.  D.,  17CO-1842,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  preacher  and  school- 
maater  in  London,  wrote  Etymology  and  Syntax,  containing  some  acute  remarks 
on  English  Grammar;  Philosophical  Necessity;  Natural  Theology;  and  Letters  on 
the  Agricultural  InteresL 


Art -Writers. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  who  have  gained  distinction  aa 
artistfl,  have  written  upon  topics  connected  with  their  profession. 
Among  these  the  following  may  be  named : 

BxNJAMiy  Robert  Hatdok,  1786-1846,  published  Tiectores  on  Freeco ;  Lectures  on 
Painting  and  Design  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hazlitt,  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Paint- 
ing and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlakb,  179^1865,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  wrote  Con- 
tributions to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Palntinf ; 
Translation  of  Ooethe*s  Theory  of  Colors,  etc. 
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Sni  Maettn  AftCHiR  Shib,  1770-1850,  a  natire  of  Ireland,  r«moTed  to  London  and 
became  a  member  and  finally  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Shee  wan  a  portrait 
painter,  but  did  not  rise  to  the  first  rank  in  his  art.  Beeides  his  paintings  he  pol^ 
lished  several  poetical  and  miscellaneoos  works,  also  of  inferior  value.  Two  of  tliem 
are  entitled  Rhymes  on  Art,  and  Elements  of  Art.  Alaico  is  a  tragedy,  which  was  not 
put  upon  the  stage.  His  two  novels  are  Harry  Oalverly,  and  Old  Court.  Bhee  Mans 
to  have  been  a  good  speaker  and  a  person  of  pleasing  address. 


School-Books. 

The  writers  of  school-books,  though  not  so  numerous  as  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  showed  symptoms  of  growing  activity.  A  few  only 
of  them  can  be  mentioned. 

TnoMAB  KiRCHxm  Akxold,  1800-1853,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  an  extensive  and 
popular  series  of  school-books,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  chiefly  manuals  tor  teaching 
foreign  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German. 

WiLUAM  Havor,  LL.D.,  1758-1837,  originally  a  schoolmaster,  afterwards  a  clergy- 
man, was  a  most  industrious  producer  of  books,  mostly  school-books  and  compilations. 
His  publications  run  through  a  period  of  fifty-six  y^irs,  and  include  Spelliog-Books, 
Grammars,  Histories,  etc.  His  most  extensive  and  best-known  compilations  are  Voy- 
ages, Ti-avols,  and  Discoveries,  25  vols. ;  Modem  Traveller,  4  vols. ;  British  Tourist,  6 
vols. 

Samuil  Mauxdkk,  1700-1849,  was  a  useftil  and  laborious  compiler,  the  brother-in- 
law  and  co-laborer  of  Pinnock.  Maunder's  compilations,  or  Treasuries,  are  very 
numerous:  Biographical  Treasury;  Treasury  of  Knowledge;  Treasury  of  History, 
etc. 

Mrs.  Markhak,  wrote  a  large  number  of  school-histories,  which  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive popularity.  Historical  Conversations  for  Young  People ;  History  of  England ; 
History  of  Franco,  etc. 

M&s  Jaiti  Marcxt  is  celebrated  for  her  numerous  elementary  text-books,  under 
the  form  of  Conversations.  Probably  no  English  school-books  have  been  more  gener- 
ally popular.  Her  Conversations  on  Chemistry  was  first  published  in  1810.  It  has 
been  followed  by  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  on  Political  Economy,  on 
Botany,  on  Intellectual  Philosophy,  on  Mineralogy,  on  Tegetable  Physiology,  on  Land 
and  Water,  on  U&nguage,  on  Grammar,  on  History  of  England,  etc  She  has  also 
written  a  large  number  of  still  more  juvenile  books :  Mother's  First  Book,  Stories  for 
Children,  Game  of  Grammar,  Willy's  Stories  for  Children,  etc. 

BxxjAM IX  n.  Smart,  for  a  long  time  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Elocution  in  London, 
wrote  numerous  works  in  exposition  and  defence  of  his  methods:  Thought  and  Lan- 
guage; Introduction  to  Grammar  on  its  True  Basis;  Accidence  of  Grammar;  Princi- 
ples of  Grammar;  Manual  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic;  Practice  of  Elocution,  with  an 
Outline  Coune  of  Literature;  Theory  of  Elocution ;  Practical  Logic;  Beginnings  of  • 
Kew  School  of  Metaphysics,  etc 

Journalists. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  literature  of  this  period  was  produced 
by  those  whose  main  business  was  that  of  journalism.    The  writers  of 
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this  class  are  especially  prolific  in  works  that  come  under  the  head  of 
Miscellaneous.    Among  those  writers,  the  following  may  be  named : 

Laman  Blanchard,  1803-1845,  an  English  journalist,  was  associated  for  a  time  with 
Bnlwer  in  editing  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Blanchard  was  a  brilliant  writer,  and 
be  contributed  numerous  articles,  prose  and  Terse,  to  all  the  leading  English  period- 
icals.  He  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  Insanity.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bnlwer  edited 
a  collection  of  these  writings,  entitled  Essays  and  Sketches,  in  3  vols.,  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author. 

Michael  I.  Qui!r,  1796-1843,  an  Irishman,  was  at  different  tiroes  editor  of  the  Dub- 
lin Review,  and  the  Monthly  Review,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Morning  Herald.  He  published  A  Tislt  to  Spain  ;  A  Steam  Voyage  down  the 
Danube ;  Steam  Voyage  on  the  Moeelle,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Lakes  of  Italy ;  Trade  and 
Banking  in  England;  The  Autobiography  of  Don  Augustin  Iturblde;  Memoirs  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  translated  from  the  Spanish;  Laborde's  Petra,  tranv- 
lated  (h)m  the  French ;  Nourmahal.  an  Oriental  Romance. 

FuDSRicK  W.  N.  B.  Batlxt,  1807-1852,  was  chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  IIlii»- 
trated  London  News.  Other  works :  Four  Years'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies ;  Talea 
of  the  I<ate  Revolution ;  Wake  of  Ecstasy,  a  Poem ;  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,  in  verse;  Lit- 
tle Red  Riding  Hood ;  Blue  Beard. 

Gkoroi  Braslx  Philups,  1817 ,  many  of  whose  works  were  published  under 

the  pseudonym  of  January  Searle,  has  been  editor  or  assistant  editor  of  namerons 
papers  both  In  EngUnd  and  in  America,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  press  in 
all  its  forms.  The  best  known  of  his  separate  works  are :  An  Elqcidation  of  the 
Bbagavat  Gita ;  a  Sketch  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  "  Corn-Law  Rhymer;  *'  Th«  Oypaies 
of  the  Dane's  Dyke. 

Charlu  Roger  Don,  1703-1855,  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  press  ff  Ixmdon 
for  thirty  seven  years,  and  for  twenty-three  years  of  that  time  with  the  Times.  H« 
•nperintended  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  also  wrote  for  that  paper  tho 
biog^phies  of  the  distinguished  men  who  died  during  that  time.  His  separate  pub- 
lications are:  The  Parliamentary  Companion ;  Peerage^.  Baronetage,  and  Knightage. 

Edward  Bainks,  1774-1848,  was  long  known  as  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Leed's 
Mercury.  Mr.  Baiues  wrote  A  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revotntion,  A  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Qeorge  the  Third,  A  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy 

of  Lancaster.  —  Edward  Baines,  ISOO ,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  connected  with 

his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Leed's  Mercury,  and  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
prietorship. He  has  written  a  Life  of  his  father,  and  A  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture; A  History  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture;  and  A  Visit  to  the  Vandois  of  Pied- 
mont.   He  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Leeds,  and  a  liberal  in  politics.  ^  Thomas 

Bainbs,  1802 ,  also  a  son  of  Edward  B.,  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Liverpool 

Times.  He  wrote  Scenery  and  Events  in  South  Africa,  and  History  of  the  Commeroa 
of  LiverpooL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Tennyson  and  His  Contemporaries. 

The  last  period  of  our  book  begins  with  1850,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time.  After  the  death  of  Wordsworth, 
in  1850,  the  undisputed  chief  oC  English  letters  was  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate.  Tennyson  began  to  be  distin- 
guished about  the  time  that  Victoria  became  Queen,  and  his 
career  as  a  poet  is  intimately  associated  with  the  reign  of 
that  great  and  good  sovereign. 

The  writers  of  this  period  are  divided  into  seven  sections : 
1.  The  Poets,  beginning  with  Tennyson  ;  2.  The  Novelists, 
beginning  with  Dickens;  3.  Writers  on  Literature  and 
Politics,  beginning  with  Carlyle ;  4.  Writers  on  Philosophy 
and  Science,  beginning  with  Sir  William  Hamilton;  6. 
Writers  on  History,  Biography,  Antiquities,  and  Travel, 
beginning  with  Macaulay ;  6.  Writers  on  Theology  and  Re- 
ligion, beginning  with  John  Henry  Newman ;  7.  Miscella- 
neous Writers,  beginning  with  the  Howitts. 


I.   THE    POETS. 

Tennyson. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  1810 ,  Poet-Laureate,  is  one  of 

the  few  thus  honored  who  have  really  deserved  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Like  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  rose  by  slow  degrees  into 
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full  and  complete  recognition  ;  and  nothing  is  more  note- 
worthy in  his  career  than  the  calm  deliberation  and  design 
with  which  every  part  of  his  career  as  an  author  has  been 
planned.  His  works  bear,  to  a  less  degree  than  those  of  any 
known  author,  the  mark  of  chance  or  of  haste ;  they  arc,  on 
the  contrary,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius  united  with  the  most  patient  toil. 

Career. —  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somereby,  Lincolnflhire.  His  life 
has  been  an  uneventful  one,  passed  for  a  time  in  study  at  Cambridge, 
with  young  Hal  lam,  whose  early  death  furnished  the  text  for  In  Me- 
moriam ;  then  in  studious  retirement  at  Farringford  House,  Isle  of 
Wight;  and,  since  1869,  at  Petersfield  in  Hampshire. 

Tennyson  is  one  of  four  brothers,  sons  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  have  all  manifested  poetic  ability.  Indeed,  his  elder 
brother  Charles  was  at  first  considered  to  be  superior  to  Alfred.  The 
two  published  in  1827,  anonymously,  a  small  volume  entitled  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  then  only  seventeen.  Two 
years  later,  in  1829,  he  gained  at  the  University  the  Chancellor's  prize 
by  his  poem  of  Timbuc^oo. 

I%r3t  Foltinttf.  —  In  1830  Tennyson  published  his  first  Independent  Tolome,  nnder 
the  title :  Poems,  cbiefly  Lyrical.  Unpretending  as  this  little  volume  was,  it  established 
at  once  the  fame  of  the  new  poet,  fur  it  contained,  along  with  weaker  pieces,  some  of 
his  moat  g^raceful  productions,  bearing  the  impress  of  an  original  and  finished  style. 
Tennyson  published  a  new  edition,  with  many  alterations,  omissions,  and  additions, 
In  1832.    Then,  for  many  years,  the  poet  seemed  to  be  dormant. 

The  Prineesa,  —  At  length,  in  1847,  appeared  The  Princess.  This  fairy  stranger 
was  not  wholly  welcome,  at  least  to  the  reriewers.  The  grim,  doughty  reterans  of 
The  Edinburgh  and  The  Quarterly  were  puzzled  by  Its  apparent  fantastic  incongruity, 
and  almost  ^hut  their  eyes  to  the  depth  of  underlying  thought.  Twenty  years  hava 
elapsed  since  then,  and  The  Princess  Is  now  recognized  in  its  true  character,  as  the 
profound  and  artistic  handling  of  a  groat  liring  question. 

In  JIf enu>Wan».  —  Whatever  disappointment  was  occasioned  to  the  poet*s  ad- 
mirers by  The  Princess,  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  In  Memorlam,  in  1849. 
This  elegy,  unqueHtionably  Tennyson's  masteipiece,  appeared  anonymously,  but  erery 
reader  and  critic  recognized  at  once  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  had  been  written.  It 
also  explained  the  author's  long  silence  since  1832.  In  that  beautiful  allegory  of  In 
Uemoriam  beginning  with  the  lines: 

On  that  last  night,  before  T  went 
From  out  the  walls  where  I  was  bred. 

Tennyson  has  symbolized.  In  the  shape  of  a  rctrosiioctivo  dream,  his  despair  at  the 
death  of  his  fHend  and  the  temptation  which  he  fflt,  and  overcame,  to  abandon  every- 
thing to  Idle,  selflHh  grief.  Tho  maidens  symbolize  the  musns  with  whom  he  had  lieen 
dwelling,  and  whom  he  thought  to  desert;  but  for  this  he  was  reproved  by  tha  spirit 
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of  his  fHend.  This  friend,  it  if  almost  superfluous  to  add,  was  Arthur  Henry  Hanam, 
the  son  of  the  hi«torian,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1833. 

Charatirr  of  the  Poem,  —  In  Hemoriam  is  the  growth  of  years  of  grief  and 
self-cummuniug;  il  i»  tUe  ijuinteiwence  of  sorruw,  crystallized  into  the  most  poetic 
form,  and  generalized  for  ail  mankind.  The  poet  has  struck  erery  cliord  of  woe  in  the 
human  h<*art ;  he  has  a  message  for  every  mourner,  a  word  of  sympntliy  for  aTery 
Job-like  duubter.  There  is  not,  in  any  languagt^,  a  poem  that  has  a  nobler  mission, 
and  fulfils  that  mis<iion  mom  nobly,  than  In  Memoriam.  It  is  not  the  selfish  wailing 
of  a  man  oror  tho  loss  of  his  friend;  it  is  the  lamentation  of  the  poet  Jeremiah  orer 
all  human  misery. 

Maud,  — Id  singular  coutrust  to  In  Memoriam  came  Tennyson's  next  poem  — 
Maud.  This  very  cuntratit,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Maud  was  receired 
so  coldly  by  the  reriewcrs.  They  could  not  understand  how  the  English  Jeremiah 
should  descend  to  write  a  loTe-eong,  and,  blinded  by  prejudice,  they  prononnced  poor 
Maud  a  failure.  As  in  the  case  of  The  Princess,  they  again  filled  to  see  that  Mand 
was  not  merely  a  beauty,  but  a  typo  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

IdyUs  of  the  King,  —  But  all  the  doubts  and  dismal  prognostications  of  tha 
quarterlies  wer^  di^ptfllcd,  in  less  than  four  years,  by  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  The 
▼ery  same  Journal  — The  Athenseum  —  that  had  prononnced  Mand  "unworthy  of  its 
author,"  spoke  of  The  Idylls  as  "  his  best  and  m«)st  artistic  work."  The  success  of 
The  Idylls  was  paralleled  only  by  that  of  In  Memoriam.  In  some  respects  it  is  per- 
haps a  more  popular  book.  Still,  future  ages,  we  think,  will  Judge  Tennyson  chiefly 
by  In  Memoriam. 

His  later  works,  such  as  Enoch  Arden,  are  rich  in  beautiftil  Tennysonlan  paasagsi, 
but  deficient  in  freshness. 

JSittitnate  of  Ilim,  —  Tennyson's  qualities  as  a  poet  may  be  best  ascertained, 
perhaps,  by  comparing  hiui  with  others  of  this  century.  He  has  not  the  Tigor,  cw 
the  broad,  creatire  imagination  of  Byron ;  but  he  has  all  the  depth  of  Wordsworth, 
and  all  the  subtlety  of  Shelley,  without  the  former's  ragueness  or  the  latter's  eccen- 
tricity. Tennyson  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet  of  the  impassioned  but  reflectlTe  order; 
he  is  the  child  of  the  present  generation  in  all  its  culture,  its  refinement,  its  tenden^ 
to  doubt,  its  loTo  of  artistic  form. 

Style, — Tennyson's  style  is  the  most  finished  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  At  times,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  too  fiiultle«,  and  makes  the  reader  wish 
for  a  little  of  Browning's  mggedness.  In  the  choice  of  words,  especially  of  predicates, 
and  in  the  adaptation  of  old  or  almost  obsolete  words  to  new  nses,  Tennyson  has  not 
his  equal  in  modem  English  literature.  Whether  we  read  The  Lady  of  Shallot,  or 
Locksley  llall,  or  The  Vision  of  Art,  or  In  Memoriam,  or  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
we  find  ererywhere  the  most  exquisite  adjustment  of  word  to  thought,  the  rareat 
suggestireness  of  imagery,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  variety  of  c<mstractlon. 
In  style,  certainly,  Tennyson  is  the  first  model  after  Milton. 

Robert  Browning. 

Robert  Browniko,  1812 ,  stands  conspicuous  among  the  poets 

of  his  dajy  being  inferior  to  Tennyson  only. 

Career, — Mr.  Browning  was  educated  at  the  London  Unirerslty.  He  was  married 
in  1840  to  the  poetess  Elixabeth  Barrett,  sinoo  which  tlma  he  has  lived  on  the  oontl- 
BMit,  and  chiefly  at  f  lorsBos,  la  Italy. 
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FlrH  PtMleaUons,  —  Mr.  Browning*!  first  publication  was  Paracelsus.  It  was 
highly  comuieuded  by  the  critics,  but  met  with  little  popular  faror.  He  next  pro- 
dnced  the  Tragedy  of  Strafford,  which  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges  ought  to  bara 
been  successful,  but  somehow  it  did  not  succeed,  though  presented  by  no  less  an  actor 
than  Macreody. 

Want  of  P&puiarity.  -^  So  has  Jt  been  pretty  much  with  all  of  Mr.  Browning*! 
writings.  They  give  unmistakable  evidences  of  genius,  but  they  are  not  popular. 
The  author  does  not  court  popularity,  and  apparently  does  not  value  it,  not  present 
popularity  at  least,  preferring  to  await  the  verdict  of  **  those  who  shall  come  after.*' 
But  there  is  a  studied  obscurity  in  his  meaning,  particularly  in  his  works  of  greatest 
mark,  which  will  be  quite  as  repellant  to  readers  of  the  twentieth  century  as  to  those 
of  the  nineteenth.  lie  will  probably  always  have,  as  he  now  has,  a  few  devoted  wor- 
shippers, but  he  will  never  be  the  idol  of  the  many.  The  critics  will  laud,  but  tha 
people  will  not  read. 

Other  Works,  —  His  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  are  Bor- 
dello ;  Pippa  Passes,  a  Drama ;  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  a  Dramia;  King  Yictor  and 
King  Charles,  a  Tragedy ;  Colombo's  Birthday,  a  Play ;  Lurria,  a  Tragedy ;  A.  SouKs 
Tragedy ;  The  Return  of  the  Druses ;  Dramatic  Romances  aud  Lyrics,  containing  man/ 
of  those  short  pieces  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  as  Uow  we  Brought  th« 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  etc. ;  The  Ring  and  th« 
Book.  The  poem  last  named  is  his  largest  work,  and  the  one  in  which  all  his  pecu- 
liaritiea,  g«)od  and  bad,  are  most  strongly  marked. 

"Next  to  Tennyson,  we  hardly  know  of  another  English  poet  who  can  be  compared 
with  Browning.  The  grandest  pieces  in  the  volumes  [This  was  written  before  tha 
appearauce  of  the  Ring  and  the  Book]  are  Pippa  Passes,  and  a  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon. 
The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  Dickens,  is  the  finest  poem  of  the  century.  Onca 
read,  it  must  haunt  the  imagination  forever;  for  its  power  strikes  deep  into  the  rtrj 
•ulMtance  and  core  of  the  soul." —  Wk^pU, 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownino,  1807-1861,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  tlie  greatest  of  English  poctes-ses. 

Early  Career,  —  Mrs.  Browning  (Elisabeth  Barrett)  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  London,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education.  Sha 
was,  in  particular,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  She  b^an 
authorship  very  early  in  life,  writing  both  in  prose  and  verse  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
publishing  a  volume  of  poems  at  the  age  of  suventecn.  Her  health  was  always  deli- 
cate, so  that  she  was  uuable  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  highest  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. Had  her  physical  powers  been  commensurate  with  her  intellectual,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  assign  a  limit  to  what  she  might  have  accomplished.  8h0  undoubtedly 
had  genius  of  the  highest  order.  But  a  great  poem,  or  a  great  work  of  art  of  any 
kind,  can  only  be  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  great  and  long-continued  labor,  and 
to  such  labor  Mrs.  Browning's  physical  frame  was  at  no  time  adequate.  What  she 
achieved,  therefore,  brilliant  as' much  of  it  was,  and  enduring  as  some  of  it  doubtless 
will  be,  must  yet  be  accepted  rather  aH  an  iutimation  of  what  she  might  hava  done 
than  its  fiill  realization. 

Worhn,  —  Her  largest  single  work  is  Aurora  Leigh,  a  narrative  poem,  which  met 
with  immediate  and  general  favor.  Casa  Quidi  Windows,  written  in  Italy,  and  giving 
expression  to  her  thoughts  and  feelings  on  Italian  afliiUrs,  is  thought  to  contain  tha 
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finest  efforts  of  her  genins.  Some  of  her  other  publications  are :  The  Drama  of  Exile ; 
A  Vision  of  the  Poets ;  The  Poet's  Tow ;  IsabePs  Child ;  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchesi 
May ;  Tlie  Romaunt  of  the  Page ;  Prometheus  Bound,  a  translation  from  the  Greek ; 
The  Seraphim  and  Other  Poems ;  Lady  Qeraldine's  (Courtship ;  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren. 

She  wrote  also  traniilations  and  paraphrases  from  Theocritus,  Apuleins,  Nonnus, 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Anacrcon,  and  Euripides,  and  she  contributed  to  the  Athenseom  a 
series  of  critical  papers  on  The  Greek  Christian  Poets. 

Her  Sonnets  deserve  particular  mention ;  they  are  numerous,  and  of  extraordinary 
excollcnco.  Many  a  single  sonnet  in  this  collection  is  enough  to  make  a  reputation. 
The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  so  called,  are  thought  to  describe  the  love-making 
between  her  and  Mr.  Browning. 

Her  personal  appearance  is  thus  describml  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford :  **  A  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling  on  either  side  of  a  most  expreselTe 
fitce  —  large  tender  eyes,  fringed  with  dark  lashes  —  and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam.** 

She  was  happily  married  in  1846  to  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  and  lived  thereafter 
on  the  continent,  chiefly  in  Italy,  to  the  manifest  improrement  of  her  health.  Tha 
poems  of  these  later  years  are  by  Coir  her  best.  **The  poetical  reputation  of  Mrs. 
Browning  has  been  growing  slowly,  until  it  has  reached  a  height  which  has  never 
before  been  attained  by  any  modem  poetess,  though  several  others  have  had  wide 
circles  of  readers.'*  —  North  Jhritiah  Review^  18o7. 

**She  abounds  in  figures,  strong  and  striking;  sometimes  strange  and  startling; 
sometimes  grotesque  and  weird ;  often,  one  may  say,  unallowable ;  but  always  having 
a  piercing  point  of  meaning  that  gives  warrant  for  their  singularity.  Swords  have  not 
keener  edges,  nor  flash  brighter  lights,  than  the  sudden  similes  drawn  by  this  poet*i 
hand.  She  illustrates  at  will  from  nature,  art,  mythology,  history,  literature,  scrip- 
ture, common  life.  She  plucks  metaphors  wherever  they  grow ;  and  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  they  grow  everywhere.  Occasionally,  taking  for  granted  a  too  great 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  readers,  even  of  such  as  are  cultured,  her  figures  ara 
covered  with  dust  of  old  books,  and  their  meaning  is  hidden  in  a  vexing  obscurity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  sentences  often  cure  as  clear  as  ice,  and  have  a  lustre  of 
prismatic  fires.'*—  Theodora  Tilton. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Norton,  1808 ,  is  a  poeteeB 

of  no  little  celebrity. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  She  was  divorced 
from  her  husband,  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton,  in  1836. 

lAterary  Career,  —  Mrs.  Norton  began  her  career  as  a  writer  very  early  ift  life. 
At  the  ago  of  twelve  she  wrote  a  satire,  The  Dandies*  Rout,  and,  at  seventeen.  The 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie.  Her  first  work  of  merit,  however,  is  The  Undying  One,  a  poem 
published  in  1R30.  Since  that  time  she  has  given  to  the  world  a  number  of  tales  and 
poems.  The  Voice  from  the  Factories  and  The  Child  of  the  Islands,  like  Mrs. 
Browning's  Cry  of  the  Children,  are  vigorous  protests  against  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  English  poor.  The  Dream  is  a  vigorous  poem,  and  Aunt  Carry's  Ballads  a  go1< 
lection  of  verses  for  children.  Her  later  works,  in  prose  and  Terse,  are :  Stuart  of 
Dunleath,  Lady  of  Garaye,  Lost  and  Saved.  Mrs.  Norton  also  published  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Queen,  upon  Lord  Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,  which  occa* 
iioned  some  discuision. 

2H 
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"Her  ear  for  the  modulation  of  rerse  is  exquisite;  and  many  of  her  lyrics  and 
•ongs  carry  in  them  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Douglasses,  being  alike  '  tender 
and  true/  It  must  be  owned,  howerer,  that  individuality  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  Mrs.  Norton's  poetry."  —  Moir. 

Alaric  Watts. 

Alexaxdeb  Alaric  Watts,  1799-1864,  has  been  prominent  as  a 
poet,  an  editor,  and  a  journalist. 

Mr.  Watts  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  anything  higher  than  a  good  school 
education.  In  1822  he  published  a  small  volume,  outitU'd  Puutical  SIcctches,  which 
was  receired  at  once  into  general  faror.  Ho  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer  and  the  Manchester  Courier.  From  1^24  to  1804  he  edited  The  Literary 
SouTenir,  an  elegant  annual,  which,  by  its  superb  engrarings,  contributed  largely  to 
the  culture  of  art  in  England.  In  1803  he  founded  The  United  Seo'ice  Qazette,  an 
organ  for  the  army  and  navy,  from  which  ho  retired  in  1843,  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
tracted lawsuit  with  his  partner.  In  1S51  he  published  a  second  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled Lyrics  of  the  Heart ;  some  of  them,  written  much  earlier,  handsomely  illus- 
trated. From  1841  to  1847  he  was  connected  with  the  London  Standard.  Some  of 
the  poems  in  the  Lyrics  of  the  Il^rt  are  by  Watts's  wife. 

"In  his  Poetical  Fketches,  an  early  work,  as  well  as  in  his  more  recent  Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,  Alnric  Watts  has  given  abundant  proofs,  if  not  of  high  creative  strength,  of 
gentle  pathue,  of  cultivated  intellect,  and  nn  eye  and  ear  sensitively  alive  to  all  tha 
genial  impulses  of  nature,  of  liome-bred  delights  and  heart-felt  happiness.*'  —  D. 
M.  Afoir. 

Procter— "  Barry  Cornwall." 

Bbyan  Waller  Pbocter,  1790 ,  better  known  as  "  Barry 

Cornwall,''  was  a  poet  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  Procter  studied  at  Harrow,  l>eing  contemporary  there  with  Ix)rd  Byron  and  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  held  for  many  years  a  lucrative  ap- 
pointment in  the  Court  of  Chancery :  he  had  besides  ample  means  by  inheritance. 

Mr.  Procter  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  generation  and  one  that 
has  alreaily  become  historical.  So  late  even  as  186G,  he  came  before  the  public  with 
a  now  work  of  considerable  size,  yet  he  was  famous  fifty  years  ag^;  —  the  contempo- 
rary and  associate  of  Byron  and  Moore. 

Mr.  Procter's  first  publication.  Dramatic  Scenes,  appeared  in  1821.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  older  English  drama,  and  was  remarkably 
successful.  "  None  but  a  mind  both  of  exquisite  tact  and  original  power  could  have 
created  so  many  fine  things  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  drama  and  of  nature.  He  looks 
on  the  feelings  of  our  daily  human  life  through  the  soft  light  of  imagination,  rendering 
them  dearer,  tenderer,  and  lovelier  to  his  human  heart."  —  Blackwood. 

Mr.  Procter's  other  publications  were:  A  Sicilian  Story  and  Other  Poems;  Mar- 
cian  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with  three  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  Other  Poems; 
Mirandola,  a  Tragedy,  performed  at  Covont  Garden  with  great  success ;  The  Flood  of 
Tliessaly;  The  Oirl  of  Provence  and  Other  Poems;  Portraits  of  the  British  Poets, 
illustrated  by  Not<*s,  Biograiihical,  Critical,  and  Poetical ;  English  Bongs  and  other 
■mall  Poems ;  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose ;  Life  of  Edmund  Keane,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  Charles 
Lamb,  a  Memoir. 
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**  If  it  be  the  pecuIUr  proTince  of  Poctrj  to  gire  delight,  this  author  shonld  rmnk 
Tery  high  among  our  poeta,  and  in  spite  of  bia  neglect  of  the  terrible  piiMion,  he  dttm 
rank  very  high  in  our  eatimation.  He  has  a  l>eautiful  diction,  and  a  fine  ear  fi)r  the 
music  of  Terse,  and  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  lie  seems,  moreoTer,  to 
be  altogether  free  from  any  tincture  of  bitterneas,  rancor,  or  Jealousy,  and  never 
shocks  us  with  atrocity,  or  stiflTens  us  with  horror,  or  confounds  uh  with  (he  dreadM 
sublimities  of  demoniacal  energy.  Ilis  soul,  on  the  contrary,  seems  filled  to  ovei^ 
flow  with  images  of  luTc,  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sorrow,  and  tender  pity,  and  mild 
and  holy  resignation.  TIte  character  of  his  iKMstry  is  to  soothe  and  melt  and  delight, 
to  make  us  kind  and  thoughtful  and  iniafdnatire,  to  purge  away  the  droas  of  our 
earthly  passions  by  the  refining  fires  of  a  pure  imagination,  and  to  lap  as  np  trom 
the  eating  cares  of  life  in  tisions  so  soft  and  bright  as  to  sink  like  morning  dreams 
on  our  senses,  and  at  the  ranie  time  so  distinct  and  truly  fashioned  upon  the  eternal 
pattern  of  nature,  as  to  hold  their  place  before  our  eyes  long  after  they  hare  again 
been  opened  on  the  dimmer  scenes  of  the  world.** — J^rty^  in  the  EdiHimrgk  Review, 


Adelaide  Procter. 

Adelaide  Axxe  Procter,  1825-1804,  daughter  of  the  poet  Proc- 
ter, is  herself  a  poet  by  divine  right. 

She  1m  the  "golden-tressed  Adelaide**  celebrated  in  one  of  her  father's  songs,  and 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Willis,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  family  mansion '  *' A 
beautiful  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years, '  the  golden-tressed  Adelaide,'  delicate,  gentle, 
and  pensive,  as  if  she  was  born  on  the  lip  of  Castaly,  and  knew  she  was  a  poet*0 
child,  completed  the  picture  of  happiness.** 

Miss  Procter's  first  considerable  publication  was  in  1858,  a  volume  entitled  Legends 
and  Lyrics,  a  Book  of  Verses.  It  met  with  immediate  success,  and  passed  through  • 
large  number  of  editions.  A  second  series  of  Legends  and  Lyrics  appeared  in  180(^ 
and  in  ltiG2  A  Chaplet  of  Verses. 

"  Seldom  do  we  meet  a  collection  of  fugitive  poems  so  pleasantly  fulfilling  friendly 
desire,  an'l  so  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism  as  this.  There  Is  reality  in  it.  It 
is  full  of  a  thoughtful  seriousness,  a  grave  tenderness,  a  fancy  temperate  but  not 
frigid,  which  will  recommend  themselves  to  every  one  who  has  a  touch  of  the  artist 
in  his  composition.  The  manner  (and  this  is  much  to  say)  is  not  borrowed.  With- 
out any  startling  originality,  it  is  Miss  Procter's  own,  and  not  her  fiither's;  not 
Wordsworth's ;  not  the  Laureate's ;  not  referable  to  the  Brownings." — Lon,  Alhem, 

CiiAJiLES  SwAiy,  1803 ,  is  often  called  "The  Manchester 

Poet." 

Mr.  Swain  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  was  intended  for  the  dyeing  business. 
Ho  left  the  business  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to  become  an  engraver,  to  which  pro* 
fession  he  adhered. 

Ever  since  his  twentieth  year,  Mr.  Swain  has  contributed  nnmerons  poetical  pieces 
to  the  periodicals.  Some  have  been  published  in  book-form.  Among  the  bestknowB 
are  his  Metrical  Essays,  Beauties  of  the  Mind,  Rhymes  for  Childhood.  Dryburgh 
AM»ey  is  a  much  admired  elegy  on  Scott.  Among  Swain*s  admirers  are  such  names 
as  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  . 
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Phiup  Jambs  Bailey,  1816  ,  published  at  the  age  of  twenty 

a  poem  called  Festus,  which  created  a  great  sensation. 

**  It  ia  an  extraordinary  production,  ont-Heroding  Kant  in  some  of  its  philosophy, 
and  out-Ooething  Qocthe  in  the  introdaction  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
interlocaton  in  its  wild  plot.  Most  objectionable  as  it  is  on  this  account,  it  yet  con- 
tains so  many  exquisite  passages  of  genuine  poetry,  that  admiration  of  the  autlior's 
genins  orerpowers  the  feeling  of  mortification  at  its  being  misapplied,  and  its  med- 
dling with  such  dangerous  topics."  —  Lomdan  lAUrary  OasetU. 

The  poem  was  subsequently  both  pruned  and  enlarged.  "Every  line  has  under- 
gone the  refining  crucible  of  the  author's  brain,  and  has  been  modified  by  the  greater 
maturity  of  his  mind."  Besides  Festiis,  Mr.  Bailey  has  published  The  Angel  World; 
The  Mystic;  The  Age,  a  Colloquial  Satire. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  born  at  Nottingham,  and  studied  for  two  sessions  In  the  Unireraity 
of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  found  ft 
literary  life  more  congenial. 

Tom  Taylor,  1817  ,  is  a  popular  English  writer  and  drama- 
tist. 

Mr.  Taylor  studied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow  and  at  Cambridge,  and  was  for  ft 
time  Fellow  at  Cambridge  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Unirersity  College, 
London.  lie  was  also  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  seems  to  have  devoted  himself,  of  late, 
exclusively  to  authorship. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  London  Punch,  and  to  other 
periodicals.  lie  has  edited  the  works  of  Leslie,  with  a  prefatory  Essay,  furnished  the 
text  for  Birket  Foster's  Pictures  of  English  Landscape,  and  translated  the  Ballada 
and  Songs  of  Brittany.  Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  best  known,  however,  by  his  dramas. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  of  the  most  popular  plays  of  the  recent  stage,  such  aa 
Still  Waters  Run  Deep,  The  Overland  Route,  Our  American  Cousin,  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  etc.  He  has  also  been  associated  with  Charles  Reade  in  the  composition  of 
Masks  and  Faces,  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,  and  The  King's  Rival. 

Talfourd. 

Sib  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  1795-1854,  commonly  called  Ser- 
geant Talfourd,  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  essayist,  and  dramatist 

Talfourd  studied  the  classics  under  Dr.  Talpy,  and  law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated 
Chitty.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  knighted.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  awistad  in 
the  passage  of  Uie  Copyright  Act. 

Talfourd  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  Wordsworth's  poetic  merit,  which  ho 
proclaimed  in  an  essay  entitled  An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Poetical  Talent  of  the 
Present  Age,  1815.  Talfourd  is  also  the  author  of  the  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb, 
1848,  and  of  numerous  essays  published  in  the  London  Magazine,  Retrospective  Re- 
Tiew,  Edinburgh  Reriew,  and  other  periodicals.  His  best  known  dramas  are  Ion,  The 
Athenian  Captive,  and  The  Caatilian.  Felton  pronounced  Ion  to  be  "the  most  suc- 
cessful reproduction  of  the  antique  spirit,"— an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  be  sus- 
tained.    His  miscellaneous  essays  were  collected  and  published  in  1842. 

Talfourd  was  a  man  of  literary  culture  and  poetic  sympathies,  but  did  not  possess 
an  imagination  sufficiently  creative  to  become  a  poet.    He  was  an  eminently  success- 
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ful  practitioner,  and  a  generoni,  warm-hearted  man,  ever  ready  to  help  needy  artfets 
and  men  of  letters.  Ilenry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  contains  many  pleasing  reminis- 
cences of  him. 


Aytoun. 

William  Edmondstone  Aytoun,  181S-1865,  son-in-law  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  Profestsor  of  Literature  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  was  for  many  yean 
also  a  contributor  and  finally  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Prof.  Aytoan's  publications  are  numerous.  The  following  are  the  principal:  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers;  Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy;  Poland  and  Other 
Poems ;  Both  well,  a  Poem ;  Ballads  of  Scotland ;  Norman  Sinclair ;  Life  and  Times  pf 
Richard  L 

Prof.  Aytonu's  ballads  are  highly  commended  by  all  the  critics.  "They  poaseM 
fluency,  vigor,  and  movement,  with  an  elevation  of  mind  which  is  historical,  if  not 
poetical ;  they  have  the  polish  and  the  skill  in  the  vub  of  figures  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres ;  they  are  animated  by  the 
sentiment  of  Jacobinism  which  is  arising  among  a  certain  class  of  well-minded  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Victoria;  and  they  not  only  display  the  c<Hnmon  knowledge  of  history, 
but  show,  in  the  prose  introductions,  that  Bfr.  Aytoun  has  Inveatigated  and  thought 
for  himself."  —  London  Spectator. 

*'The  Spasmodic  Tragedy  is  designed  to  critidce  some  modem  manifiBstations  of  a 
most  false  and  extravagant  taste  in  poetry ;  and  although  the  parody  is  somewhat 
long  and  elaborate,  there  runs  throughout  such  a  happy  vein  of  humor,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse  is  so  full  and  flowery,  that  the  reader's  interest  is  never  allowed  to 
flag."  —  Wtftmintter  Review, 

The  "  Lays  "  is  by  far  his  most  popular  work.  Seventeen  editions  of  it  had  been 
issued  in  18d5. 


•,  is  favorably  known  as  a 


KiCHARD  MONCKTON  MiLNES,  1809  - 

poet. 

Mr.  Milnes  vras  raised  to  the  peerage  In  1863,  as  Baron  Houghton.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent English  politician,  a  liberal  conservative,  but  rather  noted  for  his  independence. 
Mr.  Milnes  has  contributed  several  articles  to  the  nviews,  chiefly  the  Westminster, 
and  published  several  volumes  of  poetry,  and  sketches.  His  principal  works  are : 
Poems  of  Many  Tears,  Poems  for  the  People,  Palm  Leaves,  (a  sketch  of  travel  in  the 
East,)  Life,  Letters,  etc.,  of  Keats,  etc  **The  poetry  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnee 
posseRses  very  considerable  elegance  and  taste,  a  philosophic  sentiment,  and  a  graoefnl 
tenderness,  but  is  deficient  in  individua|||y  and  power.'* — Moir, 

EnwARD  MoxoN, 1858,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  publisher  of  choice  editions  of  the 

poets.  He  wrote  and  published,  however,  two  Tolumes  of  his  own  productions, 
Christmas,  and  a  book  of  Sonnets.  The  latter  was  aeverely  criticised  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Beview. 

Eliza  Cook,  1817 ,  is  the  daughter  of  a  London  tradesman,  and 

is  very  favorably  known  as  a  poet. 
44 
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She  began  while  still  young  to  contribute  to  the  higher  class  of  London  periodical!, 
lu  IN40,  a  volume  of  her  povms  was  published,  and  met  with  favor.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  with  additions.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  ore  general  farorites 
aio:  Thu  Old  Arm-Chair,  The  Old  Farm-Gate,  The  Last  Oood-Bye,  Home  in  the  Heart, 
etc.  In  1849,  t»he  begun  Eliza  Cook's  Journal,  which  attained  a  wide  popularity,  and 
was  cuutiuued  until  1864.    In  18C1  she  received  a  literary  iieusiou  of  £1UU  a  year. 

Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  1815 ,  is  a  dramatist  and  novelist 

of  some  note. 

Works :  Plays,  Honor  and  Riches,  The  Creole,  Our  New  Governess,  The  Lowther 
Arcade;  Aspen  Court,  a  Novel;  Miss  Violet  and  Her  OfTers;  Letters  of  Travel  in  Rus- 
iia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  published  originally  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  aft«r- 
wards  in  Longman's  Travellers*  Library.  Mr.  Brooks  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Iaw,  and  went  through  the  usual  studies,  but  found  a  literary  life  more  congenial. 

Coventry  Patmore,  1823 ,  is  one  of  the  favorite  poets  of  the 

present  day. 

Among  Mr.  Patmore*8  minor  poems  are :  The  River,  The  Woodman's  Daughter,  Tam- 
•rton  Church  Tower,  Faithful  Forever.  His  chief  work,  however,  is  The  Angel  in  the 
House,  pronounced  by  Ruskin  "  a  most  finished  piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analy- 
sis we  possess  of  quiet,  modem,  domestic  feeling."  Complaint  has  been  made  of  Mr. 
Patmore's poetry  that  itis  occasionally  careless  and  perverse  in  its  style.  Foranumber 
of  years  past,  Mr.  Patmore  has  been  Assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  also  a  steady  contributor  to  the  reviews. 

John  Strxtthers,  1776-1853,  a  poet  of  considerable  note  and  merits 
was  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Strut4iers  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  began  life  by  following  his  father's 
trade.  Afterwards  he  learned  printing,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  a  proof-reader  and 
corrector  of  the  press,  and  for  fifteen  years  keeper  of  the  Stirling  Library,  Glasgow. 
His  publications  are  :  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  and  Other  Poems;  The  Peasant's  Death, 
ft  Poem ;  The  Winter's  Day,  a  Poem ;  The  Plough,  a  Poem ;  Dychmant,  a  Poem ;  Poems, 
Moral  and  Religious ;  A  History  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  8vu. 

Gerald  Massey,  1828 ,  is  among  the  best  of  the  Becond-class 

poets  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Massey  is  a  native  of  Herts,  the  son  of  very  poor  parents.  He  received  in  his 
youth  no  education,  and  came  to  London  ix^is  fifteenth  year  as  an  errand-boy. 

After  attracting  some  attention  by  his  poetical  contributions  to  the  newspapers,  he 
published,  in  1854,  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and  other  Lyrics.  This  has  been 
followed  by  two  other  volumes.  War  Waits,  and  Craigcrook  Castle.  Massey's  poetry  is 
striking  for  Its  exuberant  fancy,  but  lacking  in  depth ;  his  versification  is  musical 
but  often  careless.    His  general  style  of  thought  is  strongly  Tennysonian. 

"  Robert  Bums  taught  Scotchmen  that  poverty  and  hard  work  are  unable  to  stifle 
genius ;  Massey  has  taught  the  same  lesson  to  Englishmen.  The  ftiture  career  of  one 
who  has  drawn  beauty  from  poverty,  and  strength  from  privation,  is  one  on  which  all 
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men  must  look  with  Interest,  and  some,  perhaps,  with  a  little  anxiety.  That  it  will 
be  a  brilliant  one,  wo  have  little  doubt.  lie  in  >-ct  yonng,and  may  reasonably  expect 
a  long  life.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  when  ho  dies  ho  will  leare  many  songs  behind  him  in 
the  hearts  of  tbe  people  of  England,  —  songs  which  will  aulst  them  in  the  work  of 
the  day,  and  h«lp  to  make  the  night  beautiful."  —  Akxandtr  SmUk. 

Charles  Mackay,  1814 ,  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 

Bketclies  and  poems,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  song-writers  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  a  natire  of  Scotland.  He  sttidied  in  London  and  on  the  continent; 
and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  tbe  Morning  Chronicle,  and  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Cou- 
rier and  of  the  Illustrated  Luudon  News.  Among  Mr.  Mackay's  best  known  works  are : 
Tho  Salamandrine,  a  Poem  ;  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions ;  Legends 
of  the  Isles,  a  poetical  collection :  Voices  from  the  Crowd ;  Town  Lyrics ;  Egeria.  Mr. 
Mnckay  has  written  one  hnndn.*d  Songs  for  old  English  melodies,  and  published 
twenty-five  with  his  own  melodies.  One  of  his  sougtf  that  bus  spread  Ikr  and  wide  is 
The  tiood  Time  Coming. 

**  In  hi4  Suugs.  as  in  all  his  writings,  he  has  one  great  purpose  at  heart,  fhim  which  ho 
nerer  deviates  for  a  moment, — the  promotion  of  human  rirtue  and  human  happiness. 
Free  government,  equul  laws,  liberal  institutions,  an  enlightened  spirit  in  the  mliug 
powers,  the  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  the  best  feelings  and  charities  of  social  and 
domestic  life, — these  are  the  objects  which  he  pursuea  in  every  line  of  his  writings.  .  . 
His  verse  it  exceedingly  sweet,  flowing,  and  melodious;  and  his  skill  in  the  musical 
art  hsLH  given  him  a  connnaml  over  the  resoarces  of  rhythm  which  few  English  song- 
writers )H»«He.-<s.  In  Ills  bnppiest  i-fTn  '.onn  he  has  combined  the  force  of  Burns  with 
the  elegance  and  polish  of  Muorc"  — .  ,iit,^.c:.u  Tunes. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 

James  Sheridan  Ekowles,  1784-1862,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  an 
actor  and  a  playwright  of  celebrity. 

After  a  long  and  successful  career  as  an  actor,  Mr.  Knowles  retired  from  tho  stage 
and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  principal  plays  are :  Virginius, 
I  aius  Gracchus,  The  Beggar's  Daughter,  The  Wife  of  Mantua,  The  Hunchback,  etc. 
He  is  also  tbe  author  of  an  admirable  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry.  The 
chief  objection  raised  against  Mr.  Knowles's  plays  is  that  they  are  deficient  in  unity 
of  plot.  On  the  other  liand,  the  characters  are  life-like  and  vigorous,  the  scenes  are 
well  grouped,  and  the  language  is  impassioned. 

William  Allinohav,  1828 ^  Is  an  Irish  poet  of  good  repute.    His  works  are  the 

following :  Poems ;  Day  and  Night  Songs ;  Laurence  Bloomfleld  in  Ireland.  A  pen- 
sion was  granted  him  in  1864,  on  account  of  his  poetical  merits. 

Thokab  Kibble  Hnvxr,  1804 ,  Is  an  editor  and  a  poet  of  repute.    Mr.  Hcnrey 

studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  read  law,  but  abandoned  that  pro- 
fession for  the  more  congenial  one  of  letters.  He  was  editor  of  The  Athensoum  from 
1846  to  1854.  Henrey  has  published  sereral  poems:  Australia;  The  Poetical  Sketch- 
Book;  The  English  Helicon;  The  Devil's  Progreae  (a  political  ■atire;,  etc    It  has 
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been  the  lut^ect  of  general  regret  that  one  who  shows  such  talent  should  hare  writ- 
ten so  little. 

Richard  Hbxrt  IIorxr,  1^03 ,  ia  a  natire  of  London.    lie  entered  the  Mexican 

nary  as  a  roidohipman ;  settled  in  London  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  in  1862,  emigrated 
to  Australia.  Mr.  Home  has  published  a  number  of  poetical  and  critical  writings. 
The  best  known  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  Gregory  VII.,  a  Tragedy ;  and  Orion,  an  Epic 
Poem.  This  last  was  originally  published  at  a  farthing  a  copy,  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the 
low  estimation  into  which  epic  poetry  had  Mien  at  that  time. 

F.  W,  Fabep. 

Frederick  W.  Faber,  1815-1863,  was  a  poet  of  rare  exoellence, 
and  also  a  writer  of  most  exquisite  prose. 

Mr.  Faber  was  a  nephew  of  tlie  distinguished  theologian,  George  Stanley  Faber.  Ha 
was  originally  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  became  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  a  priest  In  that  church.  Works:  Cherwell  Water- Lily  and 
Other  Poems ;  Sty  riau  Lake  and  Other  Poems ;  Sir  Lancelot,  a  Poem ;  Rosary  and  Other 
Pof'ms ;  Jesus  and  Mary,  a  Catholic  Hymn ;  Tracts  on  the  Church  and  the  Prayer* 
Book;  Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches  and  Foreign  People;  Essay  on  Reat- 
iflcation  and  Canonization;  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ned;  Catholic  Home  Missions; 
Spiritual  Conferences ;  All  for  Jesus;  Growth  in  Holiness;  The  Blessed  Sacrament; 
The  Creator  aud  the  Creature ;  The  Foot  of  the  Cross ;  The  Immaculate  Conception ; 
Bthers  Book,  or  Tales  of  the  Angels. 

HoRATTCS  BoNAR,  D.  D.,  1808  — '-,  is  a  religious  poet  of  singular 
sweetness  and  beauty,  many  of  whose  sacred  lyrics  have  already  found 
their  way  into  the  hymnals  of  nearly  every  Protestant  church. 

Mr.  Bonar  has  written  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  all  his  writings  being  leavened 
with  a  strong  religious  feeling.  Works :  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  3  vols. ;  Bible 
Thoughts  and  Themes,  4  vols. ;  God's  Way  of  Peace ;  God's  Way  of  Holiness;  Night 
of  Weeping;  Family  Sermons,  etc. 

**  Bonar  is  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel.  His  genius  as  a  poet  Is  essentially 
lyrical.  As  a  hymnist  he  resembles  Watts ;  there  is  something  of  the  same  fire  and 
devotion  and  poetical  rhythm.    Some  of  his  hymns  are  real  gems."  —  Lutfteran  Ob- 

WtTVtV, 

Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  schol- 
anhip  and  taste,  and  repeatedly  bore  off  the  prize  for  poetic  merit.  '*  He  exhibits  the 
broad  sympathies  and  deeply  religious  spirit  of  his  excellent  father,  with  richer  gifts 
of  genius.  He  is  just  in  the  full  rigor  of  manhood,  of  polished  yet  simple  manners, 
fhink  and  genial  in  spirit,  with  a  face  that  seems  to  glow  with  active  thought  whila 
■nffuited  with  the  serenity  uf  gtMMiiiess."  —  Ray  Palmer.  Mr.  Bickersteth  visited  the 
United  States,  and  made  a  must  fav.irable  impression  wherever  he  went.  His  pabU- 
catioui  also  have  been  received  in  this  country  with  great  Ikvor. 
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Besides  the  large  poem  already  named,  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  published  a  number 
of  other  Tolumes,  of  yarioun  sizes,  both  prose  and  verse.  One  of  these,  The  Two 
Brothers  and  Other  Poems,  was  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  in  1871.  TwelTS  other 
publications  are  enumerated  in  the  London  cataloguos. 

Charlotte  Elliott. 

Chabix)tte  Eixiott, 1871,  is  known  among  all  English- 
speaking  Christians  by  her  beautiful  hymn,  Just  as  I  Am. 

Miss  Elliott  was  a  grand-dauKhter  of  Rer.  John  Venn.  She  lived  daring  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Torquay,  but  spent  her  last  years  at  Brighton.  She  published 
Hours  of  Sorrow,  1836;  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  for  a  Week,  1842;  Poems,  1863. 
She  was  through  life  an  invalid  and  sufferer,  aivd  much  of  her  own  experience  is 
breathed  into  her  hymns.    She  edited  The  Invalid's  Hymn-Book. 

Dora  Greenwell,  1821  ,  bom  at  Greenwell  Ford,  county  of 

Durham,  is  a  poetess  of  much  merit. 

She  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1848 ;  a  second  volume  of  Poems,  entitled 
Stories  that  Might  be  True,  in  1851 ;  Christina,  a  Poem,  in  1800;  a  volume  of  essays 
on  religious  and  social  subjects ;  two  prose  works.  The  Patience  of  Hope,  and  Two , 
Friends,  etc.    Her  poetry  has  been  received  with  much  favor  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  England. 

Chkistika  G.  Robsbtti,  1830 ,  resides  in  London.    She  Is  the  author  of  Goblin 

Market  and  Other  Poems,  and  The  Prince's  Progress  and  Other  Poems,  both  volumes 
being  comprised  in  the  volume  of  her  poems  published  in  this  country.  She  has  also 
written  a  volume  of  prose  stories  for  children,  called  Commonplace  and  Other  Stories, 
and  a  book  of  nursery  rhymes  for  children,  called  Sing-Song. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

Jeait  Inoelow,  1830 ,  is  favorably  known  as  a  poet  and  as  a 

writer  of  tales  and  sketches. 

Miss  Ingelow  was  bom  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  but  has  resided  most  of 
her  life  in  London.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1863,  and  at  once 
gave  her  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  female  poets.  Her  second  volume  of 
poems  was  published  in  1867,  and  her  last  in  1870.  She  has  written  five  volumes  of 
prose  stories  for  children,  which  have  had  a  largo  sale.  Within  the  few  years  in  which 
she  has  become  known  to  the  literary  world,  her  various  works  have  had  a  sale  of 
100,000  volumes.  One  of  her  poems.  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lancashire,  has  been 
a  great  favorite  vrith  American  readers. 

Swinburne. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  1843 ,  is  a  young  English 

poet,  who  has  very  recently  risen  to  distinction. 

Swinburne  was  bom  at  Holmwood,  near  Uenley<ou-Thames.    His  early  education 
was  begun  in  France,  and  completed  at  Eton.    Hs  then  entered  the  Unlvsiaity  of  Ox- 
44* 
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ford,  bnt  did  not  take  hii  degree.  Uia  earliest  poems,  contained  in  the  notorious  rol- 
umo  La%u  Veneris,  were  not  iiubliHiicd  until  1866,  when  the  poet's  fame  bad  been 
already  gained  by  his  Atalanta  and  Chastclard.  The  ontrageously  gross  and  panthe- 
istic character  of  the  Laus  Veneris  injured  Mr.  Swinburne  seriously  in  the  public  es- 
timation. IIi«  AtsUanta  in  Calydon,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  was  a 
marked  success,  and  heralded  the  advent  of  a  new  poet.  It  was  speedily  followed  bj 
Chastelard,  and  The  Song  of  Italy,  which  helped  to  swell  the  report 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  pronounce  any  flnal  opinion  upon  Mr.  Swinburne's  genius. 
His  works  abound  in  passages  of  rare  beauty,  but  Uic  general  efl'ect  is  unsatisfactory. 

E.  R.  Bulwep-Lytton  — "Owen  Meredith." 

Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton,  1831  ,  under  his  assumed 

name  of  Owen  Meredith,  has  achieved  merited  distinction  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  Lytton  is  the  only  son  of  I^rd  Lytton.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  stu- 
died also  at  Bonn.  He  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  diplomatic  service,  first  in  Wash- 
ington,  1849-1852,  as  private  B*H:retary  to  his  uncle.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  then  succes- 
sively at  Florence,  Paris.  The  Hague,  Vienna,  Cf>p<»«»hagen,  Athens,  and  Lisbon.  Hii 
first  publication,  Clytemnestra  and  Other  Minor  Poems,  appeared  in  1856,  and  was  well 
received.  Since  that  time  he  has  published  The  Wanderer,  a  Collection  of  Poems  in 
Many  Lands ;  Lucille,  a  Novel  in  verse ;  Serbski  Pesmi,  a  Collection  of  the  National 
Songs  of  Senria ;  and  The  King  of  Amadis. 

Morris. 

Wn-LLAM  Morris,  1830  ,  without  any  preliminary  heralding, 

rose  at  once  to  fame  by  the  publication^  in  1867,  of  a  long  narrative 
poem  called  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  and,  in  the  years  1868- 
1871,  of  a  still  longer  poem,  called  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

The  traveller  through  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon,  who  reads,  as  he  passes,  the  sign  Mor- 
ris &  Co ,  would  hardly  suspect  that  the  active  senior  of  the  mechanical  business  there 
pursued  was  the  author  of  a  world-ronowned  series  of  poems.  As  in  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  Qrotc,  the  English  bntikor  and  historian,  and  of  our  American  bookseller  and 
naturalist,  Isaac  Lea,  Mr.  M<>rris  has  found,  or  made,  the  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cares  of  trade,  to  produce  a  work  which  bids  fair  to  have  a  permanent  place  among 
the  great  English  classics. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Uis  first  publication  was 
The  Defence  of  Onenevre  and  Otheti^Pot-ms,  in  1853.  It  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  Jason,  however,  in  1867,  that  he  attracted  any  attention.  This  was  followed  by  the 
publication,  at  intervals,  in  18G8-1871,  of  The  Earthly  Paradise,  in  four  parts. 

These  poems  are  unlike  any  others  in  our  literature,  though  more  suggestire  of 
the  poetry  of  Chaucer  than  of  anything  else,  and  They  place  the  author  unquestion- 
ably in  the  rank  of  great  poets. 

The  Enrtbly  Paradise  consists  of  legends  derived  from  the  classical  and  medissval 
periods,  set  in  a  framework  belonging  to  the  age  of  Chaucer.  "  Certain  gentlemen 
and  mariners  of  Norway,  having  considered  all  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  set  sail  to  fiud  it,  and  after  many  troubles,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
came,  old  men,  to  some  western  land  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.'*  Miss- 
ing the  "  Happy  Isles,"  the  lair  Avallon,  which  poets  had  fabled,  the  worn  and  disap- 
pointed Wanderers  find  some  comfort  in  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the  Elden 
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of  thii  wMtem  city.  Twice  each  months  at  a  solemn  feast  made  for  their  entertain- 
ment, some  chronicle  of  the  olden  time  is  rehearsed,  alternately  by  one  of  the  dty 
Elders  and  by  one  of  the  Wanderers.  The  chronicles  rehearsed  by  the  dty  Elders  are 
classical,  being  legends  Arom  the  Greek  mythology ;  those  rehearsed  by  the  Wan- 
derers ore  taken  from  other  traditions,  chiefly  luediaBTal.  The  tweWe  months  of  the 
year  thus  giro  occasion  for  twenty-fonr  of  these  chronicles,  each  chronicle  being  by 
itself  a  long  narrative  poem.  Between  the  several  pairs  of  chronicles  are  pleasant 
interludes  of  song,  keeping  up  the  connection  of  the  whole  with  the  original  ad- 
venture.  The  whole  poem  makes  a  large  work  about  the  size  of  the  Canterbury  Talee. 

Robert  Buchanan,  1841  ,  also  of  very  recent  celebrity,  10 

sometimes  called  the  Poet  of  the  People. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  first  work,  Undertones,  appeared  in  1800.  Since  that  time  he  has 
published  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn  ;  Ix)ndun  Poems ;  Wayside  Posies ;  Danish 
Ballads.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High-School. 


II.    THE    NOVELISTS. 

Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens,  181 2-1870,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  great- 
est novelist  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

His  Career. — Dickens  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  began  studying  for  that  purpose,  bat  not  finding  the  business  con- 
genial, he  became  a  reporter  of  the  parliamentary  debates  for  some 
of  the  London  papers.  While  engaged  in  this  work  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  he  wrote  for  the  evening  edition  of  that  paper  Sketches  of 
Life  and  Character  by  Boz.  These  Sketches  immediately  arrested  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  booksellers  thereupon  engaged  Dickens  to  write,  and 
a  comic  draughtsman  to  illustrate,  tlie  adventures  of  a  party  of  cock- 
ney sportsmen.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Pickwick  Papers 
by  Boz,  with  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  The  book  was  instantly  and  uni- 
versally popular.  All  England  and  America  were  in  a  roar  over 
Pickwick,  and  Sam  Weller,  and  the  other  notabilities  of  that  wonder- 
ful book.  From  that  date  onward  the  author  was  in  constant  demand, 
the  greedy  public,  like  his  own  Oliver,  ever  "  asking  for  more ; "  and 
he  continued,  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  to  pour  forth  book  after 
book  with  unceasing  and  ^ost  prolific  activity. 

rUit  to  the  United  States,— In  1841  Mr.  Dickens  risited  the  United  States, 
w^re  he  was  lionized  extensively,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  published  in 
thv  following  year  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation.  Some  of  his  laughable 
'Ol^ricatnres  of  American  manners  and  society  gare  great  umbrage,  the  Americana 
then  being  more  thin-skinned  in  such  matters  Uian  they  have  since  become,  and  for- 
getting that  the  humorist  was  doing  for  us  exactly  what  wo  admired  ao  much  and 
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ei^ojed  lo  heartily  in  his  dealings  with  his  own  conntiymen.  In  his  next  SQCoaed* 
ing  novel,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  in  which  the  hero  has  experience  of  American  life,  thm 
saiue  features  appeared,  and  we  AmericHus  became  seriuusly  and  most  absurdly 
angry.  But  this  feeling  gradually  passed  away,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  again  visited  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of  public  readings,  he 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  huarty  welcome. 

lAterary  l*rqfeeU,—  In  1845  he  established  The  Daily  News,  which  has  since 
become  a  leading  Journal  of  the  metropolis.  Ills  connection  with  it,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  In  ISoO  he  started  a  weekly  paper.  Household  Words,  which  he 
conducted  for  several  years,  and  which  had  a  very  large  circulation.  In  1859  he  began 
another  periodical  of  similar  character,  called  All  the  Year  Bound.  Most  of  hia 
novels  and  tales  appeared  first  as  serials  in  the  periodicals  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. For  many  years  before  his  death  he  published  annually  a  Christmas  Story. 
These  Christmas  Stories  became  a  notable  feature  in  his  authorship,  and  are  among 
his  very  happiest  efforts. 

The  following  are  Dickens's  principal  works:  Pickwick  Papers;  Oliver  Twlit; 
Nicholas  Nickleby ;  Master  Humphrey's  Clock ;  Bamaby  Rudge  ;  Hartin  Chnzxle> 
wit;  Domboy  and  Son;  David  Copperfield;  Bleak  House;  Hard  Times;  Little  Dor- 
rit;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities ;  Great  Expectations;  Our  Mutual  Friend;  The  Commercial 
Traveller.;  Sketches  by  Boz. 

Public  Readlnga,  —  Mr.  Dickens  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  he  had  all  the 
talents  and  qualities  needed  to  become  a  first-rate  actor.  Towards  the  cloM  of  hlg 
life  he  gave  public  Reading  of  portions  of  his  own  works,  with  great  applause; 
and  his  second  visit  to  America,  which  was  in  1867,  was  for  this  purpose.  It  wee 
strictly  a  professional  tour,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  gave  a  great  pleasure 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  admirers,  and  added  by  the  tour  both  to  hie 
fame  and  his  fortune. 

Dickens  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  labors,  and  In  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers.  His  constitution,  both  mental  and  physical,  was  extremely  active  and 
rigorous,  capable,  apparently,  of  any  amount  of  work  that  his  royal  will  saw  fit  to 
impose ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  this  abounding  strength,  he  drew  too  fkvely  upon 
his  vital  force.  He  even  went  farther,  and  stimulated  his  flagging  energies  by  an 
over-generous  diet  and  by  the  flree  use  of  strong  drinks,  to  enable  him  to  bear  the 
enormous  strain  put  upon  his  powers,  until  at  length  nature  gave  way,  and  he  died  in 
the  very  height  and  flood-tide  of  abounding  life. 

Thackeray. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1811-1863,  shares  with 

Dickens  and  Bulwer  in  the  supremacy  of  the  world  of 

fiction. 

Career. —  Thackeray  was  born  in  India,  but  educated  at  the  Charter- 
House  School,  London,  and  at  Cambridge.  Life  in  the  old  Charter- 
Houae  is  depicted  fully  in  The  Newcomes,  and  University  Life  in 
Pendennis.  Thackeray  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  lost 
and  wasted.  For  some  time  he  studied  art  in  England  and  on  the  coxi- 
tinent,  but  finally  decided  upon  literature  as  a  vocation. 

Thackeray  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Fraser,  Ponch,  Tb«  Timw»  The  New 
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Monthly  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  Many  of  his  most  brilliant  sketches  ap- 
peared in  this  fugitive  form,  and  have  since  been  collected  and  repablisbed.  Among 
them  are  The  Book  of  Snobs,  Fitzboodle's  Confessions,  and  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh's  numerous  sketches  and  essays.  Nearly  all  these  contributions,  as  indeed  many 
of  his  subsequent  novels,  were  humorously  illustrated  by  the  author  himself.  Thack- 
eray's  first  great  work,  Vanity  Fair,  appeared  as  a  serial  in  1S47-8,  and  was  speedily 
followed  by  Pendennis.  The  next  in  order  was  Harry  Esmond,  published  in  1852. 
To  this  was  added,  in  1655,  The  Ncwcomcs,  and  in  1859  The  Tirginians.  Lovel  the 
Adventurer  and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  appeared  in  1860  and  in  186:2,  respectively. 

At  his  death  Thackeray  left  an  unfinished  novel,  Dennis  Duval.  He  had  also  con- 
templated writing  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Resides  Thackeray's  works 
of  fiction  should  be  mentioned  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  and  on  The  Four  Ooorges. 

Ills  Charart^r  and  /9<anef{ra{7.— Thackeray  is  fiuniliar  to  all,  through  his  own 
writings  and  through  the  numerous  biographical  sketches  that  have  appeared  since 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  commanding,  his  manuers  were  most  genial. 
No  other  form  was  so  well  known  to  the  habitu6s  of  his  club  and  to  the  men  about 
town.  The  news  of  his  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  literary  world  which  was  only 
equalled,  scarcely  surpassed,  by  the  mourning  for  Dickens.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary 
to  dwell  at  much  greater  length  upon  his  standing  as  a  writer.  The  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  and  Harry  Esmond  will  be  his  own  best  interpreter.  At  the  same  time  Thackeraj 
has  been  sorely  misunderstood  and  even  misrepresented. 

ThacUeray  and  I>iekens,  —  It  has  long  been  the  favorite  occupation  of  a  cer- 
tain cla»s  of  readers  and  writers  to  draw  a  comparison  between  him  and  Dickens,  and 
always  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Dickens,  in  their  view,  is  the  man  who  sympathises 
with  the  poor  and  lowly  ;  Thackeray,  the  cynic  painter  of  the  follies  of  the  rich.  Ae 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Thackeray  was  personally  the 
more  amiable  of  the  two ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  writings  of  the  one  have  had  a  healthier  effect  than  those  of  the  other. 
Each  describes  what  he  is  most  familiar  with,  each  hates  and  lashes  hypocrisy,  sham, 
and  afTectation,  and  each  loves  the  weakly  erring.  If  Vanity  Fair  be  the  product  of 
a  cynic,  the  same  must  be  said,  with  even  greater  truth,  of  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
which,  with  all  their  fun  and  mad  cap  humor,  are  little  more  than  a  trareety  of  Eng- 
lish society  without  one  solitary  redeeming  thought  or  character. 

Both  neaiUtie.  — The  fact  is,  that  Thackeray,  as  well  as  Dickens,  is  intensely 
realistic.  He  describes  men  and  women  as  he  finds  them  in  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  In  his  method,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  Dickens,  and  shows  his  own 
immense  superiority.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  drawing  portraits  or  carica- 
tures; he  takes  a  strongly  marked  character,  divests  it  of  everything  merely  acci- 
dental, makes  it  general,  and  thus  creates  a  type  of  character.  Thus  Mi\)or  Pendennis 
and  young  Pen  himself  are  not  merely  individuals ;  they  are  types  of  their  whole 
class.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Becky  Sharp,  Ethel  Newcome,  Beatrix  Esmond.  By 
the  Hide  of  them,  the  Pecksniffs,  Gradgrinds,  Squeerses,  fade  away  into  mere  names  — 
labels  for  bundles  of  hateful  qualities. 

Ii  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Thackeray*s  works.  Per- 
haps Harry  Esmond  is  the  most  artiotic,  Vanity  FWr  the  cleverest,  and  The  Newcomet 
the  most  satisfnctory.  Nothing  In  them,  however,  surpasses,  as  a  creation,  the  fruit- 
less figure  of  Maji>r  PenUennI'*,  No  one,  not  even  Shakespeare,  could  have  exhausted 
more  completely  the  nharHCterijitics  of  bachelor-uncledom. 

In  style,  Thackeray  is  most  happy.    His  p«gee  Ungle  with  Mtire,  or  radiate  with 
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broad  humor.  There  is  no  TAgnenesii,  no  weakness,  in  the  strokes  with  which  he  por- 
tr»y*  or  narrates.  Everything  suggests  healthy  life,  thought,  and  emotion.  Eren 
his  minor  works  display  the  same  unerring  hand.  For  those  of  his  readers  who 
are  lamlliar  with  French  and  German,  the  strange  pseudonyms  which  he  coins  for  his 
foreign  characters  hare  sometliing  inexpressibly  humorous.  His  Lt'ctnres,  also,  are  full 
of  healthy  humor  and  sound  analysis.  In  short,  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  Thackeray 
has  left,  by  his  death,  a  void  in  English  letters  which  will  not  soon,  perhaps  never,  be 
filled,  and  a  fame  second  only  to  tliat  of  Scott. 

Miss  Axmc  Euzaseth  Tbackkrat,  daughter  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  has  gained  consid- 
erable applause  as  a  M'riter  of  tales  and  sketches.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her  works : 
The  Story  of  Elizabeth ;  The  Village  on  the  Cliff ;  Fire  Old  Friends ;  Esther  and  Other 
Sketches. 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Sir  Edward  George  Bulwer-Lytton,  1805  ,  stands 

clearly  in  the  first  class  of  English  novelists.  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens  form  a  trio  of  great  names,  so 
nearly  equal  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  should 
bear  the  palm.  Each  has  his  advocates ;  each  has,  in  fact, 
a  greatness  of  his  own,  difiering  in  kind,  rather  than  in  de- 
gree, from  that  of  the  others. 

Career.  —  Bulwer  obtained,  in  1844,  the  royal  license  to  change  his 
name  from  Bulwer  to  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  Lytton  being  his  mother's 
family  name.  lie  Lb  a  son  of  Greneral  Bulwer.  His  early  education 
was  superintended  by  his  mother.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. Aside  from  his  immense  labors  as  an  author,  he  has  served 
twice  in  Parliament,  and  was  elected  in  1856  Lord  Bector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Lord  Lytton,  or  Bulwer,  as  he  Is  generally  known  to  American  readers,  erinoed 
▼ery  early  in  life  an  aptitude  for  letters.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  pahlished  Ismail,  an 
Oriental  Tale,  and,  at  twenty,  carried  ofT  the  Chancellor's  Prize  by  his  poem,  Scnip- 
tore.  He  may  be  considered  to  have  fairly  made  his  dobnt  as  an  author,  howerer,  in 
1828,  by  the  publication  of  Pelham.  Since  that  time  an  unremitting  stream  of  noreU 
and  other  works  has  poured  from  his  pen.  They  are  so  well  known  in  England  and 
America  that  a  complete  Hat  of  them  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  place. 

Bnlwer's  principal  novels  are  perhaps  Pelham  ;  Devereux ;  Eugene  Aram ;  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii ;  Rienxi ;  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings ;  The  Gaxtons ;  Uj 
Novel ;  What  Will  He  do  with  It;  A  Strange  Story.  Bulwer  has  also  published  sev- 
eral dnvmas,  of  which  Richelieu  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons  are  the  most  famous ;  The  New 
Tiroon  and  Other  Poems ;  and  many  poems  and  ballads  tninslated  f^om  Schiller.  In 
the  field  of  politics  Bulwer  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  piunphleteer  by  The  Crisiii 
Letters  to  John  Bull,  Esq.,  and  other  able  writings  of  the  kind. 

The  preceding  sketch  is  only  hu  outline  of  Bulwer's  vaiied,  intense,  and  protracted 
labors.  He  is  probably  the  most  prolific  English  writer  of  fame  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and,  in  company  with  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  the  most  widely  read. 
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CTiaraetrr  as  a  XovelisU — Those  of  Iiis  noTels  which  hare  their  icene  in  Eng* 
lAud  portruy  the  itocioty  of  the  upper  cIaMi4  ulnioat  exclusirely.  They  are  fbll  of  life 
and  eDttrjiry,  ilie  cli.iract<  rs  are  strougly  marked,  the  plot  U  deeply  laid,  if  not  always 
probable,  and  tlie  lungiiagc  flows  sDiuuthly,  und,  at  times,  even  eloquently.  It  ninst 
be  objected  to  \i\»  iiovf  Is,  however,  that  they  have  a  feature  of  sameness.  That  is  to 
say,  the  same  fniidauiental  chanicters'  of  ex-minister,  the  young  lord  his  friend,  un- 
known hfir,  villain,  etc.,  are  repeated,  in  slightly  varied  forms,  through  a  long  seriee 
of  >Norks.  The  language,  too,  is  olten  grandiloquent  rather  than  eloquent,  and  the 
style  \i  difTu-e. 

Bulwer  cannot  be  said  to  have  created  any  new  types  of  character.  He  has  por- 
trayed certain  features  and  elements  of  English  society,  and  classified  the  chamctert 
which  compose  that  society.  Hut  he  has  produced  no  grand  creations,  that  will  be 
handed  down  to  coming  generations  a^  models — no  such  men  and  women  as  Jennie 
Deans,  Caleb  Baldentonc,  Docky  Sharp,  Major  Pendcnnis,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Mr.  Micawber, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  selected  from  the  works  of  his  great  contemporari^. 

Bulwer's  historical  novels  display  great  reading  and  remarkable  powers  of  iuTon- 
tion;  Harold,  Ricnzi,  and  Tlic  lAst  Dayn  of  Pompeii  are,  as  art-constructions,  superior 
to  anything  in  their  line  except  Thackeray's  Esmond  and  Virginians.  As  adnuuatist 
Bnlwer  can  best  l>e  Judgrd  l*y  the  success  of  his  Richelieu  and  his  Lady  of  Lyons, 
standing  pieces  in  every  theatrical  rt/terf^ire.  The  characters  are  well  drawn  and  the 
action  is  inteuHe.  Bulwer's  translation^  have  the  merit  of  being  spirited  and  smooth, 
but  not  always  close,  rendorings  of  the  original. 

Lady  Rosina  Bulwer-Lyttoh,  daughter  of  Francis  TThceler  of  Limerick,  Ireland, 
and  wife  of  Bulwer  the  novelist,  has  hervelf  published  several  novels  :CheveIey, or 
The  Han  of  Honor ;  The  Bud{;et  of  the  Bubble  Family ;  Bianca  Gappello,  an  Histori- 
cal Romance;  Memoirs  of  a  Muscovite;  The  Peer's  Daughters;  Miriam  Sedley;  Be- 
hind the  Scenes;  The  School  for  Husbands,  etc. 

Rt.  Ho!f.  Sir  Hf.xrt  Ltttox  Earlb  Dulwer,  1804 ,  a  brother  of  Sir  Edward, 

is,  like  him.  distinguished  as  an  author  and  a  diplomatist.  Works:  An  Autumn  in 
Greece ;  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political ;  The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classee ; 
Historical  Characters,  Talleyrand,  Cobbett,  Mackintosh,  and  Canning. 

Disraeli — Father  and  Son. 

Isaac  Disraeli,  1766-1848,  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  the  son  of  a 
Venetian  merchant,  but  was  bom  in  England,  near  London,  and  was 
educated  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 

Having  literary  tastes,  and  ample  means  for  their  indnlgence,  Mr.  Disraeli  addicted 
himself  through  life  to  investigations  which  have  redounded  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
Knglish  letters.  At  first  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  bnt  finding  the  muses  not  pro- 
pitious, he  wisely  forsook  them,  and  confined  himself  thereafter  to  proee  compoeitloD. 

lie  wrote:  Curiosities  of  Literature;  Calamities  of  Authors;  Quarrels  of  Authors; 
Amenities  of  Literature;  Uterary  Miscellany;  Literary  and  Political  Character  of 
James  I.;  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  5  vols.,  8vo  ;  Manners  and  Genius  of  the  Lit- 
erary Character:  Dis^trtation  on  Anecdotes;  The  Genius  of  Judaism;  Taurien,  a  S*> 
tirical  Novel ;  Film  Flams,  or  the  Life  of  My  Uncle,  etc. 

**  lie  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  intelligent,  lively,  and  agreeable  authors  of  our 
era:  he  lias  composed  a  series  of  works,  which,  while  they  shed  abundance  of  light 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  literary  m«>n,  and  show  us  the  state  of  genlns  In 
their  land,  have  all  the  attractions,  for  general  readers,  of  the  liest  romances.** — Al- 
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**  We  feRr  not  to  my,  that  no  man  who  has  penued  thete  Tolnmea  [CnrioattiM  of 
Literatnre]  attentirely,  can  foil  to  be  a  great,  a  rery  gw^^i  deal  more  knowing  than 
he  was  when  he  began."  —  Blackwood. 

Kt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  1805 ,  son  of  Isaac,  added  to  the 

literary  tastes  of  his  father  a  strong  passion  and  talent  for  political  life. 

Mr.  Disraeli  published  his  first  work,  ViTian  Orey,  in  1826,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  now  almost  half  a  century,  be  has 
been  a  man  of  mark,  and  has  been  continually  rising. 

Ill  political  life,  after  screral  sharp  contests  and  defeats,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Parliament.  There  he  has  signalized  himself  by  brilliant  abilitiee  as  a  debater; 
he  rose  to  be  at  different  times  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Houas 
of  Commons,  and  finally,  in  1868,  to  be  Prime  Minister.  The  tory  and  ariatocratio 
party,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  dislike  and  distrust  him,  but  cannot  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  a  leader  of  such  brilliant  abilities,  and  have  yielded  some  of  their  most 
cherished  notions  rather  than  break  with  him.  **  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly, 
he  has  weaned  his  party  from  their  most  flagrant  errors,  lie  has  taught  them  to  pro- 
fess,  at  any  rate,  and  probably  to  feel,  a  sympathy  fur  the  groat  body  of  their  country- 
men.*'—  London  Times. 

Busy  as  has  been  his  political  life,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  found  leisure  to  keep  himself  con- 
stantly before  the  public  as  an  author,  and  his  publications  have  been  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  years.  His  principal  productions  are  the  following:  Yivlan  Orey; 
Voyivge  of  Capt.  Popanilla;  The  Young  Duke ;  Contarini  Fleming;  Alroy,  the  Won- 
drous Tale ;  Henrietta  Temple ;  Venetia ;  Coningsby,  or  the  New  Generation ;  Sibyl,  or 
the  New  Nation;  Ixion  in  llearen  ;  Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade;  Lothalr.  Besides 
his  works  of  fiction,  he  has  written  several  poems,  but  not  of  much  note,  and  nume- 
rous political  essays.  He  has  edited  most  of  the  works  of  his  fother,  and  has  written 
a  Political  Biography  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

Lothair,  the  last  of  Mr.  Disraeli*B  fictions,  was  written  in  the  midst  of  his  most  en- 
grossing occupations  as  a  political  leader  in  Parliament,  and  created  a  prodigious  sen- 
sation on  account  of  its  but  thinly  relied  pictures  of  living  men  and  women  in  ths 
very  highest  circles  of  English  society.  A  vein  of  scandal,  indeed,  runs  through  nearly 
all  his  fictions,  beginning  with  Tivian  Grey. 

**  He  has  written  many  works  of  fiction,  all,  we  beliere,  sncc^nfhl,  and  some  of  them 
among  the  first  of  their  time :  some  verse,  in  which  he  has  rather  tried  than  exer- 
cised his  powers ;  and  political  essays,  anonymous  but  acknowledged.  In  which  the 
thing  to  be  said  was  evidently  much  less  valued  than  the  manner  of  saying  it.  The 
Adventures  of  Oa:pt.  Popanilla  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  an  admirable  adaptation 
of  Gulliver  to  later  circumstances ;  and  the  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy  is  a  more  imagin- 
ative attempt  to  naturalize  in  our  language  that  rhyme  and  assonant  prose  which  has 
so  great  a  charm  for  Eastern  ears."  —  Edinlmrgh  Review, 

Trollope— Mother  and  Sons. 

Mrs.  Frances  Trollope,  1863,  mother  of  the  two  distin- 

guished  sons  of  the  same  name,  was  herself  a  writer  of  no  mean  abilities. 

Mrs.  Trollope  passed  three  years  in  America,  and  afterwards  travelled  and  resided 
a  number  of  years  on  the  continent.  In  1831  she  published  two  volumes  on  the  Do> 
mestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  which  gave  great  dlssatlsfoction  to  the  nation  d»- 
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Bcrlbed,  and  were  also  severely  handled  l.y  critics  In  England.  The  book  wms  one  of 
the  many  of  like  kind  on  that  subject,  whows  appearance  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was 
the  regular  signal  for  denunciation  and  counter-denunciation.  Mrs.  Trollope's  work 
contained  a  fair  share  of  gossipy  truth,  many  mistakes,  and  not  a  few  absnrditiea.  It 
was  succeeded  by  one  or  two  other  books  of  travel,  and  a  formidable  list  of  novels, 
which  were  in  great  favor  at  the  time,  but  which  are  now  neglected  for  more  recant 
favorites. 

**  Mrs.  Trollope's  chief  defect  is  coarseness  and  violence  of  contrast;  she  does  not 
know  where  to  stop,  and  is  too  apt  to  render  her  characters  not  ridiculous  only,  but 
odious,  in  which  she  offends  against  the  primary  laws  of  comic  writing.  Moreover, 
she  neglects  light  and  shade  in  her  pictures ;  her  personages  are  either  mere  embodi- 
ments of  all  that  is  contemptible,  or  cold  abstractions  of  everything  refined  and  ex- 
cellent. Iler  best  work  is,  perhaps,  'The  Widow  Darnaby,*  in  which  she  has  reached 
the  ideal  of  a  character  of  gross,  full-blown,  palpable,  complete  pretension  and  vulgar 
assurance.  Tlie  widow,  with  her  coarse,  handsome  face,  and  her  imperturbable,  un- 
conquerable self-possession,  is  a  tmly  rich  comic  conception/* — Shaw. 

Anthony  Trollope,  1815 ,  son  of  the  preceding,  has  attained 

great  eminence  as  a  writer  of  novels. 

Mr.  Trollope  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  English  Post-Offlco  De- 
partment, lie  does  not  appear  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies  any  farther  than  in 
the  public  ochools  of  Winchester  and  Harrow.  His  career  as  a  novelist  was  begun 
comparatively  late  in  life,  in  1S47,  by  the  publication  of  the  Macdermots  of  Bally- 
cloran. 

Mr.  Trollope's  sifbseqncnt  novels  are  so  nnmerons  and  so  anlfonnly  good  that  ft  !■ 
rather  difficult  to  specialize  among  them.  La  Yondde,  Barchester  Towers,  The  Ber- 
trams, Orley  Farm,  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  the  best.  B«idos  his  novels,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope has  published  several  volumes  of  travel,  the  best  known  of  which  are  The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  and  North  America.  He  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  magazines  and  weekly  papers  of  Loudon. 

Character  aa  a  NoveliaU — As  a  writer  of  prose  fiction,  Mr.  Trollope  may  be 
set  down  as  among  the  very  foremost  in  the  sucond  class  —  reserving  this  first  class 
for  such  magnates  us  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Bulwer.  He  has  not  created 
any  really  great  characters,  cither  male  or  female,  or  invented  any  remarkable  narr»> 
tives.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  novels  are  intensely  realistic  portraitures  of  Eng- 
lish social  life.  The  women,  in  particular,  interest  us  because  they  are  the  same, 
slightly  idealized,  it  is  true,  that  we  meet,  or  shodld  be  glad  to  meet,  in  our  every- 
day life,  the  fresh,  healthy  outgrowths  of  the  cultured  classes  of  England. 

All  Mr.  Trollope's  works  are  clothed  in  an  atmosphere  of  healthy  and  robnst  pnrity, 
alike  removed  from  senffmentality  and  extravagance.  Those  qnalitles,  combined 
with  ease  of  style,  have  procured  for  the  author  an  immense  popularity  which  shows 
no  signs  of  diminution.  The  student  of  English  manners  can  find  no  apter  illnstr^ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  century  and  the  past,  than  by 
comparing  Tom  Junes  with  the  exquisite  little  story  of  Orley  Farm. 

TnoMA3  Adolphus  Trollope,  1810 ,  a  brother  of  the  novel- 
ist Anthony  Trollope,  is  himself  a  novelist  of  repute  and  also  an  his- 
torian. 

Kr.  Trollope,  who  was  educated  at  Ozfiord,  has  been  ft  permanent  resident  of  flor- 
45  21 
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ence  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more.  He  had  trarelled  extensively  on  the  contl> 
ncnt  before  that  time.  Many  of  iiis  novels  are  illustrative  of  Italian  life  and  history. 
Among  them  are  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  tlio  Friar,  La  Beata,  Gnilio  Malatcsta, 
Beppo  the  Conscript,  etc  Among  his  biographical  sketches  are  A  Decade  of  Italian 
Women,  The  Girlhood  of  Catharine  di  Medici  and  Filippo  Stroui.  He  has  also  pnb- 
lished  several  volumes  of  sketches  of  travel,  such  as  A  Summer  in  Brittany,  A  Sum- 
mer in  Western  France,  A  Lenten  Journey  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lindisfurm  Chase,  Artingale  Castle,  and  theGarstanga  of  Garstang 
Grange  are  stones  of  England. 

Mr.  TroUope's  great  work,  however,  is  his  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Flor- 
ence to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  (1531),  published  in  1865.  Of  this  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  special  history  that  our  literature 
po.s808sos.  The  theuie  is  splendidly  fascinating,  and  the  historian  has  spared  no 
trouble  or  time  in  investigating  original  works  and  dm^uments.  The  work  reads  more 
like  a  romance  than  a  sober  historical  narrative.  The  author  may  be  reproached, 
perhaps,  with  diffusencss,  and  his  style  is  occasionally  undignifiedly  familiar.  But 
he  ha«  certainly  succeeded  in  portraying  the  wonderful  Italian  republic  in  all  it* 
glory,  its  meanness,  its  greatness,  its  weakness,  its  party  strife,  its  art  splendor,  and 
its  sudden  catastrophe. 

Charles  Reade. 

Charles  Reade,  D.  C.  L.,  1814 ,  is  one  of  the  great  Kngliah 

novcli»t8  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Reade  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  seems  to  hare  glren 
up  the  law  entirely  for  lettora.  His  first  novel.  Peg  WoflBngton,  appeared  in  1852,  and 
established  his  fame.  It  is  unsurpassed,  in  true  artistic  merit,  by  any  of  ita  more  am« 
bitious  successors.  The  most  imi>ortant  of  these  are  Christie  Johnstone,  Nerer  too 
Late  to  Mend,  White  Lies,  Love  Me  Little  Love  Me  Long,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
Hard  Cash,  GrifDth  Gaunt,  Foul  Play  (written  conjointly  with  Boncicault),  and  Pot 
Touraelf  in  His  Place. 

Chamct4ir  an  a  Writer. —  Mr.  Readers  merits  and  failings  hare  been  so  much 
discussed  of  late,—  in  the  controversy  over  Griffith  Gannt,—  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here  in  detail.  No  English  novelist  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  ability  to 
delineate  human  character,  and  lay  bare  the  springs  of  human  action.  We  may  dis- 
like the  personages  themselves,  and  object  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  works  as 
prejudicial  to  sound  morality,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  admiring  the  ease  and  preci- 
sion of  the  writer's  art  Charles  Rende's  men  and  women,  passionate  and  unscmpulous 
as  they  may  often  be,  are  creatures  of  flosh  and  blood,  and  not  mere  lay-figures.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  women  characters.  Here  Reade  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Dickens,  and  even  snrpnsncs  Thackeray,  except  when  the  latter  is  at  his  very  best.  In 
this  respect  Rende  is  inferior,  if  to  any  one,  only  to  "George  Kliot,"  and  even  this 
inferiority  is  not  duo  so  much  to  the  manner  of  execution  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
characters  portrayed. 

The  dialogue  in  Reade's  works  is  easy,  and  the  descriptions  are  graphic.  Tlie  stylo 
throughout  i»  the  full  and  hearty  expression  of  intense  emotional  life.  It  roust  lie 
noted,  however,  that  Reade,  in  his  later  works,  shows  strong  symptoms  of  manneriKm 
and  a  disposition  to  rely  upon  sensational  positions  and  unnatural  effects.  Certainly 
no  other  of  Reade's  works  will  compare  with  the  simplicity  and  th(>  fresh  exulierance 
of  Peg  Wofflngton.  Griffith  Gannt  is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  It  is  a  very  artistic 
presentment  of  a  Tery  hateful  theme.    The  general  conception  and  atmosphere  uf  the 
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piece  place  it  in  the  Trench  school.  Instead  of  treating  the  dark  side  of  married  life 
as  a  tremendouB  ethical  and  psychological  problem,  as  Goethe  has  done  in  his  Eleo- 
tiTe  Affinities,  Reade  regards  it  rather  as  a  background  that  may  senre  to  lighten  the 
brilliant  forms  and  tnqppings  of  the  actors. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  Reade's  works,  especially  his  Nerer 
too  Late  to  Mend,  and  his  Pat  Yourself  in  His  Place,  balong  to  the  class  of  novels 
known  as  tendency -pieces,  i.  e^  works  of  imagination  intended  to  effect  some  ulterior 
object.  Qenerally,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  under  discussion,  the  ulterior  ottject  is 
some  social  reform,  which  the  writer  hopet  to  bring  about  by  showing,  by  means  of 
concrete,  living  example,  the  pressing  want  of  improvement.  Thus,  Nerer  too  Lata 
to  Mend  was  a  rigorous  protest  against  the  then  existing  prison-system  of  England, 
and  Put  Yourself  in  Hli  Place  was  intended  to  show  the  evils  of  Trades  Unions.  The 
great  danger,  fur  all  such  tendency-pieces,  is  that  unless  they  possess  some  general 
human  interest,  over  and  abore  this  special  theme,  they  will  themselves  pass  awaj* 
with  the  evil  which  they  have  helped  to  dvstroy. 

WiLUAM  W.  Rbaoi,  — ,  a  nephew  of  Charles  Reade,  and  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, has  written  several  works :  Charlotte  and  Myra,  a  Puzzle;  Liberty  Hall,  a  Story 
of  Colleges ;  The  Veil  of  Isis,  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  Druids ;  Savage  Africa,  a  book 
of  wild  travel,  etc 

Mayne  Reid. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid,  1818  ,  is  the  author  of  a  large  number 

of  works  descriptive  of  adventure,  half  fact,  half  fiction,  which  are 
chiefly  captivating  as  boys'  books. 

Capt.  Reid  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  began  studying  for  the  minis- 
try. Impelled  by  a  love  of  adventure,  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies,  and  in 
1838  migrated  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  psssed  sereral  years  in  trarelling 
through  the  Indian  country.  After  returning  to  civilization,  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  press  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1845  he  enlisted  as  a  rolunteer,  and 
served  through  the  Mexican  War.  In  1840,  he  was  about  to  Join  the  Hungarian  rero- 
lutionists,  when  he  learned  of  GUrgey's  surrender.  He  thereupon  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  began  that  series  of  boys*  books  of  adventure  which  has  since  carried  his 
name  over  both  continents. 

The  list  of  his  publications  up  to  date  is  rery  long.  There  are  forty  odd  works, 
written  in  the  same  general  style.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps.  The  Rifle  Rangers, 
The  Boy  Hunters,  The  English  Family  Robinson,  The  Forest  Exiles.  They  hare  been 
highly  commended  for  the  freshness  and  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  and  their 
general  healthy  tone. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  1819 ,  has  gained  distinction  in  sev- 
eral walks  of  literature,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a  novelist. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  native  of  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  is  m 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  **  Broad 
Church  Party." 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  century.  His  first  work  of 
prominence  was  Alton  Locke,  a  novel  depicting  the  times  of  the  Chdrtist  troubles  in 
England.  This  was  followed  by  Teast,  in  1851 ;  by  Uypatia,  ia  1863,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Alexandria  during  the  times  of  the  mrlj  CbrisfciAik  Ghoroh;  Wast* 
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ward  no  I  or  Sir  Amyu  Leigh,  in  1855;  Two  Tears  Ago,  1857  ;  Tho  Heroes,  or  Greek 
Fairy  Tule^  for  my  Children ;  liereward,  the  Last  of  the  Scxons. 

BesideH  these,  his  principal  works,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  published  sereral  rolomea  of 
Sermons  and  several  Lectures  on  historical  and  social  subjects,  and,  very  recently. 
At  Last,  or  Sketches  of  Travel  In  the  West  Indies.  His  Poems  were  first  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  1856.  Prominent  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ballad  of 
The  Three  Fishers,  and  The  Sands  of  Dee. 

Discussing,  as  he  does,  the  gravest  probleflls  of  Church  and  State  in  a  liberal,  not  to 
say  radical,  spirit,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  labjected  to  severe  and  oftentimes  unjust 
criticism.    Bluckwood's  Magazine,  in  particular,  has  been  very  severe  in  its  stricturea. 

Character. —  Mr.  Kingsley  is  no  doabt  far  from  being  an  exact  historical  writer. 
Now  and  then,  in  his  works  of  Action,  he  is  guilty  of  auachronism  in  his  characteriza- 
tions, although  not  in  his  incidents.  Even  his  professedly  historical  Lectures  are  tinged 
*tOo  much  with  the  spirit  and  style  of  fiction.  But,  with  all  his  defects,  his  great  merits 
aaa  writer  and  thinker  are  beyond  question.  Ilis  characters,  even  when  not  perfectly 
historical,  are  still  perfectly  human  —  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  and  brains.  His 
style  is  vigorous  in  the  extreme,  pointed  without  being  strained,  elegant  in  the  selec- 
tion of  words,  and  abounding  in  passages  of  the  rarest  beauty,  llif  poetical  pieces 
have  the  merit  of  uniting  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  with  perfect  simplicity  of 
language,  while  their  imagery  is  sug^cestive  rather  than  descriptive. 

UxxRT  KiXGSLZT,  1830  — ; — ,  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  is  a  rising  novelist  of  the 
day.  His  principal  works,  so  far,  are  The  Recollections  of  OeofTry  Hamlyn,  RaveQ- 
shoe,  Austin  Elliot,  The  llillyars  and  the  Burtons^  Leigbton  Court,  Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

Thomas  Hughes. 

Thomas   Hughes,   M.  P.,   1823  ,  better  known  in 

America,  as  in  England,  by  his  pseudonym  of  Tom  Brown, 
is  the  author  of  several  popular  works. 

The  works  by  which  chiefly  Mr.  Hughes  acquired  celebrity  are: 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  describing  life  at  Rugby  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Arnold,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  describing  life  at 
the  University. 

• 

Personal  //tstory.  —  Thomas  Hughes  was  bom  at  Donnington  Priory,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford.  He  passed  through  Oxford  in  the  very 
height  of  that  extraordinary  intellectual  fiirment  which,  beginning  with  the  Tracta- 
rians,  ended  in  supplying  English  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand,  and  English  Radical- 
ism on  the  other,  with  their  most  active  and  efficient  rccruita.  Thomas  Hughes  had 
gone  to  Oxford  from  Rugby,  where  his  warm,  loving,  and  earnest  nature  bad  been 
deeply  and  permanently  affected  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Uis  College  of  Oriel 
was,  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges,  the  most  profoundly  stirred  by  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment; and  although  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  thinkers  and  theo- 
logians upon  whom  and  through  whom  that  movement  produced  its  most  memorable 
effects,  it  nevertheless  modified  and  gave  tone  to  his  subsequent  career. 

Career  at  College.  —  He  was  more  conspicuous  at  college  for  his  manliness  of 
character  than  for  his  scholarship.  The  athletic  sports  which  he  has  described  so  well 
in  his  stories  of  school  and  University  life  found  in  him  a  most  ardent  practical  disci- 
ple. Perhaps  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  pages  of  a  University  pnb> 
lication  called  **  Weeds  from  the  Isis,"  in  which  be  printed  a  lively  au]^  picturesque 
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poetical  account  of  a  great  Unireraity  boat-race.  Donbtlen  he  then  little  dreamed  thai 
twenty  years  afterwards  he  would  be  called  by  American  Toicee  to  preside  as  nihpire 
oTcr  a  similar  contest  between  the  crews  of  an  English  and  an  American  Uuirersity. 

Subsequent  Career.  —  On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Hughes  began  the  study  of  the 
law,  under  the  guidance  of  an  eminent  lawyer  who  died  but  recently,  full  of  years  and 
of  honors,  as  Chief  Baron  Pollock  of  the  Exchequer.  He  took,  however,  quite  aa 
deep  an  interest  in  the  great  social  ques^MlMd^ich  had  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  to  agitato  England,  as  in  his  legal  Wlearches.  lie  attached  himself  to  the  group 
of  active  and  earnest  young  men  who  made  Frederic  Dennison  Maurice  their  central 
guide  and  teacher ;  and  with  the  two  Lushingtous,  Mr.  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Charles 

"  Kingsley,  Llewellyn  Davios,  and  Lord  Goderich,  now  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,he  soon 
became  well  known  as  a  hard-working  believer  in  the  possibiUty  of  saving  English 
society  by  elevating  the  lower  classes  of  England.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
**  Working  Men's  College,**  in  London,  Mr.  Hughes  gave  himself  without  stint  to  its 

^service.  The  elevation  and  manliness  of  his  nature  early  won  fur  him  not  only  the 
confidence  but  the  frank  admiration  of  his  associates.  He  sat,  unconsciously  enough, 
to  Charles  Kingsley  for  the  character  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh  in  the  charming  romance 
of  **  Westward  Ho  I "  In  the  promise  of  his  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Fanny 
Ford  of  Devonshire,  a  niece  of  Richard  Ford,  the  cynical  but  clever  author  of  the 
fisimous  **  Handbook  of  Spain,"  and  established  himself  in  a  delightful  little  homest^ul 
at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  which  he  has  long  since  exchanged  for  a  London  house  in 
Pork  Street,  Orosvenor  Square.  Ho  has  hod  little  success  in  Parliament,  though  a  hard 
and  honest  worker  on  commlUaes.  He  is  not  facile  enough  and  not  diplomatic  enough 
for  a  successful  politician.  In  1870  Mr.  Hughes  visited  America,  and  had  a  most  cor- 
dial reception. 

His  AtUhorship,  —  It  was  In  1857  that  Mr.  Hughes  first  became  known  as  an 
author,  or  indeed  widely  known  at  all.  His  account  of  "Tom  Brown's  School-Days 
at  Rugby,*'  which  was  to  a  very  considerable  degree  autobiographical,  took  Immediate 
hold  upon  the  public  heart.  Its  success  was  a  triumph  of  character  quite  as  much 
as  of  ability.  The  style  luul  the  literary  charms,  indeed,  of  directness,  strength,  and 
simplicity;  but  its  supreme  charm  lay  in  its  transparent  veracity.  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,  which  followed,  was  of  the  same  gemul  character,  though  less  tnA  and 
forcible. 

Lever, 

Charles  J.  Lever,  M.  D.,  1809 ,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 

popular  novelists  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Lever  Is  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  studied  medicine  on  the  continent.  For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  but  after  1842  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  ta letters.  Lever's 
principal  works  are  Harry  Lorrequer,  Charles  O'Mallcy,  Jock  Hinton,  Tom  Burke, 
Maurice  Tiernay,  and  Kate  0*Donoghue. 

As  a  delineator  of  the  droll  side  of  Irish  life  and  character,  and  of  army  life  in  gen- 
eral. Lever  is  unequalled.  The  plot  of  his  novels  is  usually  weak,  and  the  professed 
heroines  are  tame  and  conventional.  But  the  other  charactcre  are  all  highly  marked, 
and  reveal  a  wealth  of  Immor  and  ftm  that  borders  on  the  incredible.  They  are  all 
excellent,  and  some  of  them,  like  Mickey  Free  and  Major  Monsoon,  may  be  safely 
classed  among  the  greatest  literary  creations.  Lever's  later  works  are  not  so  good  as 
bis  early  ones,  because  they  treat  of  the  same  general  themes,  and  are  consequently 
lacking  in  freshness.  There  is  a  charm,  a  fieufcination,  about  snch  books  as  Harry  Lor- 
requer, Charlea  O'Halley,  and  Jack  Hinton,  that  captivates  tb«  yonng  Imagtnatioi^ 
46* 
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and  doM  not  Iom  Its  power  eren  in  after-life.  Of  all  care-dispelling,  mirth-proToUng 
books,  Charles  O'Malley  is  the  must  genial.  It  is  one  carnival  of  wit,  hunior,  and 
rerelry  from  end  to  end,  with  Just  enough  of  the  shady  side  of  life  to  tonper  the 
merriment,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  monotonous,  as  is  the  case  in  **  Yerdapt 
Green." 

It  may  l*e  added,  in  conclusion,  that  Lcrer  has  long  been  editor  of  the  Dublin  Uni« 
Tersity  Magazine,  and  has  also  published  many  contributions  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
sine.  -    • 

Lover. 

Samuel  Lover,  1797-1868,  a  native  of  Dublin,  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  sketches,  songs,  and  novels  of  Irish  life. 

The  best  known  of  Lover's  novels  are  Rory  O'Moore,  Ilandy  Andy,  and  Treasiira 
Trove.  The  Angels'  Whisper,  Rory  O'Moore,  and  Molly  Bawn  are  the  moat  admired 
of  his  songs. 

For  a  nnmber  of  years  Mr.  Lover  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
a  course  of  Irish  EvoningA,  or  entertainments  in  which  he  told  his  own  stories,  and 
sang  his  own  songs  to  his  own  music  The  I)road,  blundering  fun  of  Ilandy  Andy  has 
been  welcomed  everywhere.  But  Mr.  Lover  cannot  compare  with  his  great  rival, 
Charles  Lever.  The  latter  has  infinitely  mure  play  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  wider 
range  of  character,  as  well  as  keener  insight.    Mr.  Lover's  books  are  simply  fanny. 

Warren. 

Samltil  Warren.  LLD.,  1807  ,  is  prominent  both  as  a  nov- 
elist, and  as  a  writer  on  law.  lie  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  suo 
ceeded  in  reconciling  the  lighter  muse  with  the  proverbially  '*  jealous 
mistress." 

Mr.  Warren  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  soon  tamed  aside 
to  the  profession  of  the  law.  lie  ha^|ield  various  legal  offices,  and  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  two  t<*rmM.  For  a  nnnil»er  of  years  ho  was  Recorder  of  lIuU.  In  1&59  he  was 
appointed  Master  in  Luiiar-y. 

His  legal  trcatiiie.H  have  all  l»een  highly  recommended  by  the  best  authorities.  The 
principal  are:  Popular  ami  Practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies;  Select  Extracts 
from  Blackstone*M  Commentitried;  The  Moral,  Social,  and  ProfMsional  Baties  of  At- 
torneys ;  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries  systematically  abridged  and  adapted  to  the 
Existing  State  of  the  Law. 

But  Mr.  Warren  is  far  better  known  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  writer  of  legal  treatises. 
His  earlieet  work,  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,  a  collection  of 
sketches,  first  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  attracted  general  attention. 
8o  intense  was  the  air  of  reality  alwut  these  sketches  that  one  of  Mr.  Warren's  critics 
found  fault  with  them  as  a  betrayal  of  professional  confidence.  His  next — and  also 
his  best  work  —  wus  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  which  likewise  appeared  in  Blackwood  as  a 
serial.  This  novel  has  its  faults,  and  grave  ones;  it  is  too  long,  and,  being  written  in 
the  inten*sts  of  the  Conjee i-vative  party,  betrays  too  palpably  its  tendency.  But  with 
all  its  defects,  it  is  a  delightfully  fascinating  book,  and  some  of  its  characters  have 
already  passed  into  the  permanent  gallery  of  great  English  creations.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse and  Oily  Gammon  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  Oliver  Twist  and  Uriah  Ue«p. 
Warren's  other  works,  Now  and  Then,  and  the  allegorical  poem  of  The  Ulj  and  t]i« 
Bee,  are  decidedly  iaftrior. 
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G.  P.  R.  James. 

Geoboe  Patne  Bainsfobd  James,  1800-1860,  was  the  most  volu- 
minous  novelist  of  bis  day. 

Mr.  James  was  a  DatiTo  of  London.  Whflo  still  rery  yonng  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Washington  Irving,  who  enconraged  hiia  in  his  attempts  at  authorship.  In 
1822  appmred  his  flrat  work,  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  in  1829,  Richelieu,  which 
had  first  received  in  manuscript  the  approving  verdict  of  Sir  Walter  8cott.  From 
this  time  on,  Mr.  James  was  the  pnxlucer  of  an  almost  interminable  series  of  histori- 
cal novel;s,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  rolumes.  lie  is  a  pleasing 
writer,  and  very  popular;  hut  his  witIu  have  a  monotony  of  plot,  character,  and 
description,  that  render  them  tiresome  to  the  critical  reuder.  Any  one  of  them  Is 
almost  the  precise  counterpart  of  all  the  others.  Mr.  James  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  any  new  creation  to  the  world  of  imagination. 

Wllkie  Collins. 

William  Wilkib  Collins,  1824 ,  is  a  distinguished  novelist, 

and  the  son  of  William  ColliiLs  the  landscape  painter. 

The  first  pnblication  of  Wilkio  Collins  was  a  Life  of  his  father,  in  1848.  Since  that 
time  he  has  written  Ramblns  beyond  Railways ;  Antonlna,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome ; 
Basil ;  Mr.  Wray*8  Cash- Box  ;  Hide  and  Seek ;  After  Dark ;  The  Dead  Secret ;  Arma- 
dale; The  Moonstone;  No  Name;  Queen  of  Uearts;  Woman  in  White;  Man  and 
Wife,  etc 

**  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  Justified  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  him  on  the 
appearance  of  his  first  acknowledged  romance,  Antonina.  Since  then  he  has  gone  on 
steadily  improving,  each  work  making  progress  on  the  preceding  one.  In  his  earlier 
works  he  delighted  in  the  morbid  aiuitomy  and  painful  delineation  of  monstrous 
growths. of  miscalled  human  nature.  As  his  mind  has  matured  and  mellowed,  it  has 
become  healthier.  Mr.  Collins  has  the  faculty  of  invention  well  under  control ;  and 
he  keeps  clear  of  extravagance,  either  in  style 'or  sentiment.** — London  AthertKUM. 

Other  Novelists.  ^ 

There  are,  in  this  period,  many  other  writers  of  fiction,  who  are 
authors  of  no  little  mark.    A  few  of  them  only  can  be  mentioned. 

WiLLfAM  Harrxso!!  Aiif BWOftTH,  1805 ,  has  attained  some  celebrity  as  a  norellst. 

"Jack  Sheppard,"  and  other  tales  of  the  same  kind,  making  heroes  of  the  lowest  class 
of  criminals,  gave  the  author  for  a  time  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  His  later 
stories,  such  as  The  Tower  of  London,  Old  St.  Paulas,  Windsor  Castle,  and  St.  James's 
Palace,  are  in  a  better  rein. 

Tbomas  Collkt  Orattan,  1796-1864,  a  popular  Irish  norellst.  was  bom  in  Dublin. 
He  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  of  which  many  traces  appear  in  his  works,  and 
he  was  British  consul  at  Boston,  U.  8.,  from  1839  to  1853.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal publications:  Highways  and  Byways,  or  Talcs  of  the  Roadside,  pickM  up  in 
th«*  Fr<>nch  provinces  by  a  walking  gentleman  ;  Traits  of  Travel ;  Men  and  Cities,  or 
Tales  of  Travel ;  Legends  of  ttie  Rhine ;  Philibcrt,  a  poetical  romance ;  The  Heiress 
of  Bruges ;  Jacqueline  of  Holland ;  Agnes  de  Mansfelt ;  The  Master  Passion ;  History 
of  the  Netherlands ;  History  of  Switserland,  etc. 
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WiLUAM  Carlktott,  1708-1809,  was  a  natire  of  Ireland  and  a  writer  of  Irish  talec 
Works :  Traits  and  Storieii  of  the  Irish  Peasantry ;  Fardortmgha,  the  Mt:»er  ;  The  Fawn 
of  Spring  Vale ;  The  Clarionet ;  VulcMitine  McCIutchy  ;  Willey  Itcilley.  "  Mr  Carlo- 
ton  luts  caught  must  accuratoly  the  lights  and  bhadows  of  Irish  life.  Ilis  tales 
are  full  of  vigorous,  picturesque  description  and  genuine  pathos." — Lorn.  Quar. 
Serine. 

Leitch  Ritchie,  1^0(>-1S66,  was  bora  at  Greenock,  Scotland.  lie  began  life  as  a 
banker's  clerk,  but  after  Sundry  experiments  settled  down  in  the  profession  of  letters 
in  London.  Ue  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly  novels,  tales,  and  sketches, 
and  contributed  to  or  edited  agieat  many  more.  Although  he  did  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  great  novelists,  his  tailes  had  decided  merit,  and  were  always  in  good  de- 
mand. The  following  are  some  of  his  be^jt  known  works:  Uead  Pieces  and  Tail 
Pieces;  London  Night  Entertainments;  Romance  of  Ilistory;  Ireland,  Picturesque 
and  Romantic;  The  Oume  of  Life,  a  Novel ;  The  Magician,  a  Romance;  History  and 
Description  of  Versailles ;  Pedestrian  Ramble  along  the  Wye ;  British  World  in  the 
East,  etc. 

Robert  Folkestone  Williamb, -^,  Professor  of  Ilistory  in  the  Cavalry  College, 

England,  has  written  a  large  number  of  historical  as  well  as  some  poetical  and  ficti- 
tious works.  Among  the  latter  may  be  named  Mojihistopheles  in  England ;  Eureka, 
a  Prophecy  of  the  Future;  Maiiis  of  Honor;  Strawl»orry  Hill,  an  Historical  Novel ; 
The  Luttrells;  Jack  Scudamorc's  Daughter;  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies.  Also  three 
Shakespearian  novels :  The  Youth  of  Shakef*pi>Are,  i^liakcspeare  and  his  Friends,  and  The 
Secret  Passion.  Of  historical  works  the  following  may  be  named:  Court  and  Times  of 
James  I.,  2  vols. ;  Court  and  Times  uf  Charles  I.,  2  vols. ;  Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
Consort  of  George  I.,  2  vols. ;  Domestic  Memoirs  of  the  Ro^'al  Family  and  of  the  Court 
of  England,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Wales;  Lives  of  the  English  Cardi- 
nals, 2  vols. ;  Life  of  Bishop  .\tterbury,  2  vols. 

EuoT  B.  G.  Wakbihtox,  1810-1852,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
Ue  studied  law  and  was  admitte<l  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Ue  had  landed 
estates  in  Ireland,  whose  oversight  engaged  some  portion  of  his  time,  and  the  rest  Mae 
given  to  society,  books,  and  travel.  lie  was  lost  in  a  steamer  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
passage  to  the  West  Indies.  Ue  published  The  Cn>scout  and  the  Cross,  or  Romance 
and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel;  Memoira  of  Prince  Rupert;  Reginald  Hastings; 
Darien,  or  The  Merchant  Prince.  — Major  George  WARBrRTON,  d.  1857,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Canada,  and  afterwards  Member  of  Parlia- 
qaenli  lie  wrote  Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the  New  World;  The  Conquest  of  Canada; 
A  Memoir  of  Cliarles  Mordaunt. 

Francts  E.  Smedlet,  1815-1864.  wrote  popuVir  novels,  comic  ballads,  and  so  forth, 
mostly  under  the  name  of  Frank  Farleigh.  Ue  edited  also,  for  a  time,  Cruikshauk's 
Magazine,  and  Sharpens  London  Magazine.  Gathered  Leaves,  a  Collection  of  his  Poeti- 
cal Works,  with  a  Memoir  by  Edmund  Tates,  appeared  after  his  death.  His  novels 
were :  Frank  Farleigh,  Lewis  Arundel,  Fortunes  of  the  Colville  Family,  Harry  Cover- 
dale's  Courtship,  etc. 

Jane  Porter. 

Miss  Jane  Porter,  1776-1850,  the  daughter  of  a  Burgeon  in  the 
English  army,  was  the  author  of  many  works,  some  of  which  hav^ 
made  her  name  famous. 

Miss  Porter's  chief  works  are :  Thaddens  of  Warsaw,  The  Scottish  Cliiefe,  and  Sir 
Edward  Seaward.    This  last  was  published  as  an  authentic  account  of  Sir  Edward's 
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shipwreck  and  hla  dlflcorery  of  certnin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Se^  Like  Do  To6*s  Ae- 
coont  of  the  Plague,  it  was  a  complete  fiction,  and  yet  so  like  a  Yeritable  narrative 
as  to  mjstify  completely  both  readers  and  reviewers. 

Thaddeus  of  Waniaw  and  the  Scotti«h  Chiefs  are  as  widely  known  as  any  books  of 
their  clads  in  the  liingua;;e.  They  are  read  by  erery  school-boy  and  school-girl  in  tba 
sentimental  period  of  life,  and  call  forth  a  perennial  ontbnnt  of  tears  or  enthusiasm. 
Neither  work  is  distinguished  fur  historical  accurucy  or  profound  insight  into  human 
nature.  Yet  the  two  are  unique,  and  will  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  each  successive  gon* 
eration  of  youth  by  reason  of  their  sweet  style  and  Neutiment.  The  Scottish  Chiefli 
suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  idea  of  his  Waverly  Novels;  Miss  Porter,  then,  may 
claim  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way  to  the  great  field  of  historical  novel-writing. 
Besides  these  principal  works.  Miss  Porter  was  associated  with  her  sister,  Anna  MarU 
Porter,  in  several  publications,  and  also  contributed  largely  to  the  magaiines. 

AnifA  Maria  Pokter,  1780-1832,  sister  of  the  more  celebrated  Jane  Porter,  was  the 
author  of  many  popular  stories  and  novels,  the  best  of  which  perhaps  are  the  Hun> 
garian  Bruthers,  Lake  of  Killarnoy,  Don  Sebastian,  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen.  She  waa 
also  associated  with  her  sister  in  publishing  the  series  kuown  as  Tales  Round  a  Winter's 
Uearth. 

Sir  Robxrt  Kxr  Porter,  1T80-1S42,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Miss  Jane  Porter.  Sir 
Robert  began  hiti  studies  in  painting  under  Benjamin  West,  and  rose  to  distinction, 
being  appointed  historical  painter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Among  his  celebrated 
battle-pieces  are  The  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  The  Siege  of  Acre,  The  Death  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  etc.  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore's  disastrous  expedition, 
travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  British  consul  in 
South  America.  Besides  his  paintings,  Sir  Robert  is  the  author  of  several  works  of 
travel  in  Sweden,  Russia,  Portugal,  Spain,  a  sketch  of  the  French  campaign  in  Rus- 
sia, and  travels  in  GeorKia,  etc.  These  volumes  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  special 
merit  of  style,  and  the  information  they  impart  is  not  always  new  or  valuable. 

Miss  Pardee. 

Miss  Julia  Pardoe,  1808-1862,  daughter  of  an  English  officer, 
travelled  extensively,  and  wrote  a  number  of  fiketchcs  and  tales  which 
were  favorably  received. 

Among  Miss  Pardee's  prominent  works  are  Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal,  The 
City  of  the  Magyar,  The  City  of  the  Sult^in,  The  Romance  of  the  Harem,  all  based 
upon  her  own  personal  observations  in  travel.  She  also  published  eeveral  novels, 
Reginald  Lyle,  The  Jealous  Wife,  The  Rival  Beauties,  and  others,  as  well  as  nnmeroos 
historical  sketches.  The  Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  The  Memoirs  of 
Marie  de  MedlcL 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  1804 ,  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as 

a  delineator  of  Irish  character,  and  a  writer  on  Irish  subjects  in 
general^ 

The  following  are  Mrs.  Hall's  principal  works :  Sketches  of  Irish  Character;  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Irish  Ufe ;  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry ;  IreUuid,  its  Scenery,  Character, 
etc.,  a  large  illuatmted  work  in  which  she  had  the  assistance  of  her  husband ;  Pil- 
grimage to  English  Shrines ;  Chronicles  of  a  School-Room ;  The  Bnccaneer,  a  Novel ; 
The  Outlaw,  a  Novel ;  Uncle  Horace,  a  Novel,  etc,  etc.    **  In  her  Irish  stories,  Mn. 
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Hall  excels.  Her  nutic  maidens  are  copied  from  the  cottage ;  nothing  can  be  mor» 
fid thfal  and  lively ;  nor  are  her  binda  and  hosbaodmen  anjthing  inferior.  We  no- 
where see  tlie  Irish  character  more  Justly,  or  so  pleasantly,  represented.  She  sees 
nature  in  her  proper  dimensions:  there  is  fancy,  bat  no  exaggeration,  and  life  alwajs.** 
—Allan  Cunmnjfkawi. 

Samuel  CAXTSft  Hall,  IBOO ,  husband  of  the  preceding,  has  long  been  known 

as  the  editor  of  the  London  Art  Journal  and  of  several  illustrated  works  of  a  high 
character,  The  Book  of  Gems,  The  Book  of  British  Ballads,  etc 

JuUA  Katavaoh,  1834 ,  is  a  natire  of  Ireland,  and  the  writer  of  a  number  of 

novels  and  tales  which  are  widely  read.  The  favorite  on««  are  Madeleine,  Nathalie, 
and  Orace  Lee.  Mitts  Kavanagh  also  published,  in  1800,  Woman  in  France  in  the  Eigh- 
teeuth  Century,  a  biographical  sketch.  Her  writings  are  characteriied  by  etfe  of  style 
and  sharp  delineation  of  character,  both  nude  and  female. 

Mu.  Katheuitx  Thomsoh, 1862.  the  wife  of  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.  D., 

was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  volumes,  partly  novels  and  tales,  and  partly  his- 
torical works.  Among  the  latter  may  be  named  her  lives  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, the  Duchess  of  Marll»orongh,  Viscountees  Snndon,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
The  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745.  Among  her 
novels,  ettch  in  3  vols.,  are  Constance,  Rosabel,  Lady  Anabella,  Anne  Boleyn,  Widows 
and  Widowers,  Ray  land  Castle,  White  Monk,  Cheralier,  Lady  of  Milan,  Court  Secrets, 
Faults  on  Both  Sides,  etc. 

Tne  BARpmsss  Tautph<bu8, .originally  Miss  Montgomery,  a  natire  of  Wales, 

England,  and  married  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has  written  sereral 
novels  of  a  high  order  of  merit :  The  Initials,  At  Odds,  Quits,  and  Cyrilla. 

Elizabeth  S.  SnEPPARn,  1830-1862,  a  native  of  Blackheath,  England,  anda  daughter 
of  an  English  clergyman,  had  a  special  passion  for  music,  and  wrote  several  art-novels 
of  a  highly  imaginative  character,  intended  to  illustrate  her  lavorite  theme:  Charles 
Auchestcr,  the  principal  character  in  it,  being  intended  for  Mendelssohn ;  Counterpsiti^ 
or  the  Cross  of  Love ;  My  First  Season  ;  The  Double  Coronet ;  Rumor. 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

Cathebine  Sinclair,  1800-1864,  was  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  novels. 

Miss  Sinclair  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair;  she  was  amanuensis  to  her 
fitther,  and  for  many  years  wrote  from  Ave  to  six  hours  daily  to  his  dictation.  Not- 
withstanding this  heavy  tax  upon  her  energies,  she  found  time  and  courage  for  liter- 
ary work,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  original  and  attractive  Tolumes.  Without 
rising  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  writer,  she  yet  attained  great  excellence,  and  is  most 
deservedly  popular.  Her  workff,  as  quoted  by  Alii  bone,  are  twenty-six  ^  number, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  two  and  three  volumes  each.  The  following  are  some  of 
those  best  known:  Charlie  Seymour,  Modem  Accomplishments,  Modern  Society, 
Modern  Flirtations,  Jane  Bouverie,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,  Beatrice,  Holiday  House, 
Nursery  Plutarch,  Memories  of  the  English  Bible,  etc 
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Elizabeth  Se'well. 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  1815 ,  sister  of  the  Rev.  William 

Sewell,  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  —  between  thirty 
and  forty,  —  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  her  best  knovra  norels:  Amy  Herbert ;  Mar^ 
garot  Perciral ;  The  Earl's  Daughter ;  Katherine  Ashton.  A  uniform  edition  of  her 
Talt«  and  Stories  has  been  published  in  9  vols.,  8to.  She  has  written  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  8ch(X)l-books  :  Child's  First  History  of  Greece ;  Child's  First  His- 
tory  of  Rome ;  Dictation  Exercises ;  besides  an  elaborate  work,  The  Principles  of 
Education,  drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  applied  to  Female  Education  Id 
the  Upper  Classes,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Another  largo  class  of  her  writings  are  those  of  a  re- 
ligious cast,  such  as,  Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent ;  Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation ;  Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week ;  Preparations  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, etc. 

Miss  Catexbhtr  Mabsb,  1820 ,  a  native  of  Colchester,  has  written  saveral  books 

which  have  had  a  poweKuI  influence  both  on  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  the 
religious  world.  Among  these  way  be  named  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands,  or 
The  Railway  and  the  Trenches ;  add  Memorials  of  Capt.  Hedley  Vicars. 

Miss  Yonge. 

Miss  Charlottb  Mary  Yonoe,  1823 ,  first  attained  celebrity 

by  her  novel,  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

Miss  Tonge  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  army  officer,  W.  C.  Tonge,  who  was  also 
a  magistrate  for  Hampshire.  Her  novels  are  of  the  religions  cast,  inculcating.High 
Church  principles.  Her  leadings  characters  are  cle.nrly  individualized,  and  she  has 
considerable  dramatic  power.  Her  chief  defect  as  an  artist  is  her  want  of  condensa- 
tion. Her  stories  lose  power  by  being  too  much  spun  out.  She  began  publishing  in 
1818,  and  has  kept  up  a  pretty  regular  stream  of  books  ever  since.  The  number  of 
her  publications  is  over  fifty,  many  of  them  3  vol.  novels.  The  following  are  some  of 
those  best  known :  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,  Daisy  Chain,  Jhe  Clever  Woman  of  the 
Family,  Hopes  and  Fears,  Heartsease,  The  Two  Guardians,  etc.  None  of  them  arcf 
equal  to  the  first.  She  has  written  also  numerous  historical  works,  (^uneos  from 
English  History,  etc. 

Mrs.  Wood. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (Miss  Ellen  Price),  1820 ,  has  been  very 

prolific  OS  a  writer  of  novels. 

Sho  has  been  a  contributor  to  many  magasines  and  periodicals,  among  them  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany,  Good  Words,  Once  a  Week,  etc.,  and  published  a  Isrge  number  of 
novels  which  are  read  both  in  her  own  country  and  in  the  United  States.  Some,  In- 
deed, have  been  translated  into  French.  Mrs.  Wood's  place  is  among  those  authors 
who  write  for  the  average  reader,  and  who,  consequently,  produce  nothing  above  the 
average  style.  The  best  known  of  her  works,  perhaps,  are  Danesbury  House  (a  prise 
temperance-novel),  East  Lynne  (which  has  been  Areqnently  dimmatiited),  Trsvlya  Hold, 
St.  Martin's  Eve,  Orreth  Cottsfs,  Red  Court  Farm,  eto. 
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Mrs.  Wood  was  born  in  Worcester,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Price,  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  that  plnce.  She  was  early  married  to  Mr.  Heury  Wood,  a 
gentleman  connectiMl  with  the  shipping  trade. 

Mrs.  Mahoahet  Oliphant,  18M ,  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  written  several  pop- 
ular works:  Misa  Majoribanks,  Madonna  Mary.  Minister's  Wife,  Katie  Stewart,  The 
Perpetual  Curate,  The  Quiet  Heart,  Zaidee,  Magdalen  Hepburn,  The  Athelings,  Adam 
Graeme,  Lilliosleaf,  The  Roao  of  Mcrkland,  Sundays,  Orphans,  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Moitland,  The  Days  of  my  Life,  an  Autobiography,  Life  of  Edward 
Inring,  etc. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fctllerton,  1814 ,  a  daughter  of  Earl 

Granville,  and  the  wife  of  Capt.  Alexander  Fullerton,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  recent  English  novelists. 

Her  principal  novels  are  the  following:  Ellen  Middleton ;  Grantly  Manor;  Lady  Bird ; 
Too  Strange  not  to  be  True ;  A  Stormy  Lif«  ;  Mrs.  Gerald's  Niece.  **  The  author  is  per- 
haps too  elaborate  in  her  diction,  and  is  stirred  too  often  by  ambition  for  the  super- 
fine,  to  catch  that  flowing  felicity  of  style  which  should  be  the  aim  of  the  novelist, — 
a  style  in  whirh  sentences  should  only  represent' thought  or  fact,  and  never  dazzle 
away  attention  from  the  matter  they  convey.  But  with  some  faults  of  nmnner,  and 
some  blunders  in  plot,  the  novel  evinces  considenible  dramatic  power,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  striking  characters.  The  interest  is  well  sustained,  though  rapidity  of  move- 
ment in  the  story  Is  ever  subsidiary  to  completeness  of  deliueation  in  characters.'*  — 
Whipple. 

Mrs.  Gore. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Grace  Gore,  1799-1861,  was  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  novelists  of  her  day. 

Mrs.  Gore*8  novels  are  mostly  stories  of  fashionable  life,  and  are  pronounced  by  for- 
eign critics  to  be  fair  representations  of  English  society  among  the  middle  and  upper 
cl&jses.  Her  stories  are  interesting,  involving  always  a  pretty  love  affair,  but  are 
rarely  tmgical,  and  never  fraught  with  the  burden  of  any  great  human  want  or  woe. 
She  is  not  a  reformer,  or  a  propagandist,  political  or  religious,  but  simply  a  writer  of 
good,  entertaining,  harmless  love-stories.  She  has  written  more  than  sixty  of  these 
regular  three-volume  novels,  besides  several  volumes  of  plays  and  poems.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  her  novels:  Castles  in  the  Air;  Cecil,  or  The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Coxcomb ;  Mothers  and  Daughters;  Peers  and  Parvenues;  Theresa  March- 
mont,  or  The  Maid  of  Honor,  etc.,  etc. 

Marian  Evans  — "George  Eliot." 

Mrs.  Marian  C.  (Evans)  Lewes,  1820 ,  best  known  by  her 

assumed  name  of  George  Eliot,  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  English 
novelists.  Scarcely  any  works  of  fiction  of  the  present  day  show 
greater  originality,  or  power,  or  higher  artistic  finish. 

Mrs.  Lewes  is  the  wife  of  the  author,  Q.  U.  Lewes ;  she  achieved,  however,  her  great 
dlitinctioQ  as  a  writer  before  her  marriage.    Her  principal  works  are :  Adam  Bede ; 
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The  Mill  on  the  Floss ;  Romola ;  Felix  Holt  the  Radical ;  Scenes  of  Gerical  Lifo ;  Sllai 
Marner ;  The  Spanish  Gipsj,  a  Poem. 

Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  (Stevenson)  Gaskell,  1822-1866,  was  a  reai- 
dent  of  Manchester,  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  minister. 

Mrs.  QaskcU  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  lady  norelists  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  in  her  subjects,  and  the  rigor  of  her  delineations,  came  nearer  than  anj  other  of 
them  to  her  friend  Charlutto  Bront£.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her  works :  Mary 
Barton,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life ;  Ruth,  a  Norel ;  The  Moorland  Cottage ;  North  and 
South;  Crawford;  Sylvia's  Lovure;  Cousin  Phillis;  A  Dark  Night's  Work;  My  Lodj 
Ludlow ;  Right  at  Last ;  Wives  and  Daughters ;  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront6. 

Miss  Mulock. 

Miss  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  18^ ,  is  the  author  of  seyeral 

novels  which  have  enjoyed  a  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

She  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  married,  in  18G5,  to  Mr.  George  Lillie  Cralk. 
The  scenes  in  her  boolss  are  pre-eminently  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  the  characters 
are  interesting  and  life-like.  The  descriptions  are  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  drawn 
out.  The  best  of  her  works  are:  John  Halifax,  Gentleman;  The  Ogilries;  Olive; 
Agatha's  Husband;  The  Woman's  Kingdom;  and  A  Bravo  Lady.  Miss  Mnlock's forte 
lies  in  the  development  of  her  characters,  showing  how  the  same  general  events  tend 
to  invigorate  a  healthy  miud  and  to  crush  the  weak  and  self-indulgent. 


III.    WRITERS    ON    LITERATURE    AND    POLITICS. 

Carlyle. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  1795  ,  is  pre-eminent  among  the 

writers  of  his  generation  for  the  independence  and  vigor  of 
his  thoughts,  and  for  the  air  of  supreme  authority  with 
which  his  opinions  are  uttered. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years  engaged  in  teaching,  but 
about  the  age  of  twenty-nine  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  literature  and 
authorship.      * 

Mr.  Carlyle's  first  puhlications  wore  contributions  to  Brewster^s  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopiedia,  fur  which  he  wrote  the  articles  on  Mootesquieu^Montalgpae,  Nelson,  Norfolk, 
and  the  two  Pitts.  About  the  same  time  lie  wrote  an  Essay  on  Joanna  BailHe*s  Plays 
on  the  Pafuions,  and  a  translation  of  Legundre's  Geometry.  His  next  work  was  a 
translation  x)f  Qoothc's  Wilhelm  Meister,  whicli  was  followed  by  a  Life  of  Schiller. 
The  preitaration  of  tlicBo  two  works  seems  to  have  given  to  his  thoughts  and  studies 
that  strong  bent  towards  German  ideas  and  modes  of  expreasion  which  have  form«d 
such  a  prominent  CMtare  in  his  writings  erw  since. 
46 
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Thifl  feature  was  especially  markod  {n  his  next  work,  Sartor  ReaartoB,  professedly 
a  traiifllatiuo  from  a  Oerxnon  treatise  on  the  philueophy  of  clothes.  In  this  cnrioos 
miscellany,  under  a  quaint  form,  and  in  a  diction  and  phraseology  strangely  ontlaudo 
bh,  the  author  ventilates  his  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  wilh  a  fresh- 
ness, vigor,  and  acuteness  of  thought,  that  show  on  every  page  the  master*hand.  Sar- 
tor Besartus  gave  Carlyle  his  first  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  he  has  beea 
recognized  ever  since  as  a  leading  force  in  the  world  of  opinion. 

Ilis  sulisequent  works  have  t>een Chartism;  Uero- Worship;  Past  and  Present ;  Let- 
ters and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crohiwell ;  Life  of  John  Sterling ;  Latter-Day  Pamphlets ; 
The  French  Revolution ;  and  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  has  published  alsoHre 
volumes  of  Miscellanies. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  great  contempt  for  weakness,  ^ther  in  individuals  or  in  races,  and 
a  corresponding  admiration  for  strength,  and  is  not  far  from  saying,  in  so  many  words, 
that  might  makes  right.  Indeed,  his  special  delight  is  in  saying  and  boldly  avowiuj^ 
whatever  is  glaringly  paradoxical.  *IIis  chief  heroes,  above  all  other  men,  are  Moham- 
med, Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  lie  is  provokingly  arrogant  and 
dogmatic,  and  yet  he  charms  and  fascinates.  He  calls  us  all  fools,  blockheads,  knaves, 
scoundrels,  and  yet  he  does  it  with  sucl)  an  imperial  air,  that  we  all  like  to  hear  him; 
we  listen  to  his  voice  as  though  it  were  verily  that  of  Jupiter  Tunans  speaking  aodibly 
firom  Mount  Olympus. 

Ruskin. 

John  Ruskin,  1819 ,  is  the  father  of  the  modern  English 

Bchool  of  art-criticism,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
prose. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  native  of  London.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  received  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting  from  Copley,  Fielding,  and  others. 

The  minority  of  critics  and  even  of  ordinary  readers  are  act  disposed  to  assent  nn- 
qualifiedly  to  the  critical  dictation  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  yet  no  one  certainly  has  given  such 
an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  art,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  interesting  so  many  readers 
in  matters  of  art,  and  arousing  them  to  active  thought  and  inquiry  on  the  snl^ject. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  free  art  from  conventionalism  and  superficiality,  and  to  r»> 
veal  its  spirit  and  its  depth.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ruskin  labors  under  nuuny  serious 
defects.  He  is  diffuse  and  digressive,  at  times  even  to  incoherency.  He  is  illogical, 
overbearing  in  statement,  a  fanatical  high-priest  of  art.  Nor  is  he  even  willing  to 
abide  by  his  own  vocation,  but  makes  it  a  point  of  starting  for  ail  kinds  of  digression 
upon  literature,  philosophy,  morals,  etc. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  his  morals  are  sound,  but  his  philosophisings  are 
thin,  and  his  literary  criticisms  untrustworthy.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  absurdly 
incorrect  as  to  provoke  merriment.  He  never  seems  to  have  attained,  for  instance, 
any  idea  of  the  dramatic  element  in  poetry.  With  all  his  errors  and  shortcomings, 
however,  Ruskin's  services  in  behalf  of  art  are  too  great  and  too  manifold  to  be  un- 
justly underrated. 

Works,— Wis  earliest  work  was  Modem  Painters,  intended  to  show  theirsnperiority 
over  the  ancients  in  landscape  painting.  This  was  followed  by  the  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  t. «.,  the  seven  moral  or  psychical  principles  of  architecture.  In  1851 
appeared  what  will  probably  be  regarded  by  future  generations  as  his  greatest  work, 
The  Stones  of  Venice,  accompanied  by  examples  of  Venetian  architecture.  Ruskin 
devoted  to  this  work  years  of  patient  toil  and  study,  copying  on  the  spot  all  ths  chief 
architectural  features  of  the  city.    Many  of  the  originals  have  already  disappeared,  or 
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will  toon  disappear,  throngh  decay  and  neglect  or  in  the  march  of  ao-called  modem 
improvement. 

In  addition  to  these  gn^ter  wotk^,  Kiukin  has  delivered  and  published  a  great 
numtier  <^  lectures  on  various  art-aubjccts.  One  of  his  most  intereeting  sketches  if 
that  on  Pre-Raphaelitism.  lie  lias  also  prepared  an  excellent  manual  on  the  Elements 
of  Drawing,  and  a  similar  one  on  Perspective.  Ills  latest  work,  under  the  fancilUl 
title  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  is  a  study  of  the  Greek  my  tlw  of  cloud  and  storm.  Ilia 
lectures  on  Work,  Traffic,  and  War,  by  their  ui\just  strictures  on  the  American  Civil 
War,  Just  then  closed,  gave  no  little  offence  to  bis  American  admirers. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  one  idol  in  art,  and  that  idol  is  Turner.  No  one  is  disposed,  of 
course,  to  deny  Tumer*s  sirpremacy  in  landscape  painting.  But  Ruskin's  incessant 
harping  upon  Turner's  excellence  becomes  at  times  intolerable. 

Ru8kin*8  powers  of  desttription,  although  often  over-exerted,  are  very  great,  and  hit 
style  has  the  great  merit  of  suggestiveness.  No  one  with  a  cultivated  mind  can  read 
at  random  in  Ruskin's  writings  without  seizing  and  carrying  off  some  idea  capable 
of  indefinite  development  by  the  reader  himself.  This  it  is,  after  all,  which  constl- 
tntes  the  lasting  merit  of  Raskin's  works. 

Max  MUller. 

Frederick  Max  Muller,  1823 ,  has  done  a  signal  public  sev- 

yice,  and  has  connected  himself  indiflsolubly  with  English  letters,  by 
his  successive  works  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

Prof.  MUllcr  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  the  son  of  the  well-known  German  poet 
Wilhelm  MUller,  commonly  called  Maler  MUller,  because  of  his  being  both  painter 
and  poet.  Max  MUller  has  passed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  and 
has  written  nearly  all  his  works  In  English.  The  foundations  of  his  oriental  re> 
searches,  however,  were  laid  in  Germany  and  France,  under  the  teachings  of  Brock« 
haus,  Bopp,  RUckert,  Burnouf,  and  others. 

Ilis  works  may  be  grouped,  in  a  general  way,  into  two  classes:  those  on  company 
tive  philology  and  mythology,  and  thoae  on  Sanscrit  proper.  The  latter  are  embodied 
iu  the  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda,  made  by  MUller  for  the  East  India  Company ;  his  trana- 
lation  of  the  Rig-Veda,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared ;  his  Sanscrit  Gram- 
mar ;  his  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature ;  and  a  number  of  scattered  essays 
and  contributions.  As  a  writer  on  comparative  philology  and  mythology,  he  is  best 
known  by  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langiuige,  in  two  volumes,  and  by  a  number 
of  articles  that,  for  a  long  while,  were  scattered  through  reviews  and  scientific  Jour- 
nals, but  are  now  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop. 

Max  MUller  occupies  the  chair  of  Modem  Languages  at  Oxford,  and  is  the  mott 
eminent  Sanscrit  scholar  that  England  has  pos^tessod  since  the  death  of  Wilson.  He 
is  here  an  original  investigator,  and  his  contributions  to  Sanscrit  philology  are  second 
to  those  of  none.  In  comparative  philology,  however,  he  is  not  so  strong.  His  ser- 
vices iu  this  branch  are  confined  chiefly  to  connecting  and  popularizing  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  such  men  as  KUhn,  Oppert,  Stein  thai,  Curtius,  Julien,  Wilhelm 
Humboldt.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  done  more  to  diffuiie  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  philology  and  mythology  than  Max  MUller.  His  style  is  clearness  itself, 
and  he  is  successful  in  investing  even  very  abstruse  subjects  with  a  charm  for  the  lay 
reader. 

Edwabd  Yoowo, ,  of  Cambridge,  has  called  in  question  the  dogmas  on 

art  propounded  by  Ruskin  and  others  of  the  Pre-Safllselite  Scho^.    Mr.  Tonng  Is 
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indeed  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Rnskin  party  in  art-critlclHm.  He  has  published  Pre- 
RafTaelitiflm,  a  popalar  inquiry  into  some  ne\ir]y-as«erted  principles  cunnccted  with 
the  piiilosophy,  religion,  and  rerolation  of  Art;  The  Harp  of  God,  twelve  Lectarea  on 
Liturgical  Music,  it«  import,  history,  preaent  state,  and  reformation ;  Art,  ill  comtita- 
tion  and  capacitie*. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  1806 ,  is  among  the  ablest 

and  most  original  critics  of  the  day,  especially  on  historical  subjects. 

Sir  George  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised. 
Be  has  hclcT several  important  offices  under  the  English  Government,  among  them  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  was  for  a  brief  time  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

He  hns  tmnslatcd  from  the  German  Boeckh*8  Public  Economy  of  Athens ;  K.  O. 
HUllor's  Dorier ;  the  first  half  of  K.  0.  MUIler's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece, 
(from  the  author's  MS.);  the  latter  half  was  translated  by  J.  W.  Donaldson,  who  also 
completed  the  work  left  unfinished  in  the  original.  Besides  these  translations.  Sir 
George  has  publisheil  a  treatise  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,  On  the 
Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibil- 
ity of  Early  Roman  Uistory. 

Sir  George  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  able  scholar,  belonging  to  the  so-called  destmc- 
tive  school  of  criticism.  He  rejects  the  entire  early  history  of  Rome,  even  Niebnhr's 
theory  of  it,  as  utterly  without  historic  evidence.  Whether  oj  not  future  research 
may  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  Sir  George  Lewis's 
fresh  and  independent  spirit  will  always  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  readers 
and  scholars. 

Prof.  Latham. 

KoBERT  Gordon  Latham,  F.  R.  S.,  1812 ,  holds  a  high  rank 

among  Englbh  philologists. 

Prof.  Latham  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ; 
and  in  1840  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College, 
London. 

Dr.  Latham  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  philology  and  contributions  to 
scientific  Journals.  His  best  known  writings  are :  A  Translation  of  Tegner*s  Axel ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  English  Language ;  An  Elementary  English  Grammar,  for  the  use 
of  schools;  Man  and  his  Migrations;  Ethnology  of  Europe;  and  (just  completed) 
Latham's  and  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  4  vols.,  4to.  Latham's  contributions 
to  the  study  and  to  the  right  teaching  of  the  English  language  are  of  great  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  value. 

William  Mure,  1799-1860,  gained  distinction  as  a  writer  on  the 
literature  of  Greece. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
iinbsequently  in  Germany.  Colonel  Mure,  as  he  is  generally  styled,  is  the  author  of 
a  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  was  received  with  great 
fiaror. 

His  chief  work  Is  A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece,  firom 
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the  Earliest  Period  tn  the  Death  of  Solon,  Id  5  toIs.  This  is  a  mott  raliiable  contriho- 
tion  to  the  study  of  Greek  litcratare  in  its  furmatlTO  period,  and  covers  the  so-called 
Homeric  or  Epic  period.  Col.  Mure  takes  very  decided  ground  against  the  views  of 
Wolf  and  his  followers,  and  maintains  strenuously  Homeric  unity.  The  work  has 
been  supplemented  recently,  but  not  superseded,  by  Gladstone's  Studies  on  Homer,  and 
the  two  constitute  the  mont  complete  course  of  critical  reading  for  the  English  stadent. 
Col.  Mure  was  honored  in  18J>5  with  the  election  to  the  Lord-Rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Craik. 

George  L.  Craik,  1799-1866,  waa  Professor  of  English  Literature 
and  History,  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  and  nro  extremely  valuable  for  their  accuracy  and  their 
many  beauties  of  style  and  diction.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the 
Penny  Cyclopanlia,  in  the  department  of  history  and  biography.  He  also  wrote  a 
largo  part  of  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  8  vols.,  r.  8vo,  contributing  to  it 
the  articles  on  religion,  commerce,  industry,  and  literature.  His  separate  publica* 
tions  are :  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  4  vols.,  Svo ;  Bacon,  his  Writings  and  Philosophy, 
3  vols.,  ISmo;  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,  3  vols.,  18mo ;  Paris  and  its  Historical  Scenes, 
2  vols.,  l8mo;  Evils  of  Popular  Tumults,  18mo ;  History  of  British  Commerce,  3  vols., 
18mo;  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  6  vols.,  18mo;  History  of  English 
Literature  and  Language,  6  vols.,  18mo.  The  last-named  work  has  been  republished 
in  the  United  States  in  two  large  vols.,  Svo,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the 
subject  yet  printed. 

"  Scrupulous  accuracy,  unwearied  research,  and  round  criticism,  united  with  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  safe  and  gradual  advance  of  all  that  may  practically  improve 
the  condition  of  society,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Craik's  writings."  — 
KnighCi  Eng.  Cydopttdia. 

James  Mill. 

James  Mill,  1773-1836,  was  a  writer  of  note  on  subjects  connected 
with  statesmanship  and  political  economy. 

Mr.  Mill  belongs  properly  to  the  preceding  chapter,  but  he  is  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  the  connection  of  himself  and  his  opinions  with  his  illustrious  son,  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Mr.  Mill  was  A  native  of  Scotland.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  London,  and  be<aune  a  writer  for  the  reviews,  chiefly  the 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Miirs  chief  work  is  his  History  of  British  India,  in  5  vols.  It  is  conceived 
and  written  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  history.  Sir 
John's  style  is  lively  and  agreeable,  that  of  Mr.  Mill  is  heavy ;  Sir  John  extols  the 
administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Mill  systematically  exposes  all  its 
faulta  and  errors.  Mill's  history  is  the  better  work  of  the  two ;  it  is  conceived  in  a 
rooVe  philosophic  spirit,  and  is  also  more  accurate.  Notwithstanding  the  freedom  of 
its  criticisms,  it  obtained  for  the  author  the  position  of  Head  of  the  India  Correspond- 
ence in  the  India  House. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Mill's  essays,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Encydopssdia  Britannica,  were  collected  and  published  in  book-form,  in  1828.  Th^ 
are  upon  Liberty  of  the  Preaa,  Jnriapnadenoe,  Priaon  Reform,  Sdooation,  etc  Their 
46*  2K 
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republication  was  the  occasion  of  a  livHy  controrersy  between  Macanlay  and  Ben- 
tham,  carried  on  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Weutminster  Reviews.  Hill  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Benlham,  and  an  inculcator  of  his  views.  Ho  published  also  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  1821,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  1829. 

John  Stuart  Mill. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  1806 ,  a  son  of  James  Mill,  the  historian 

of  India,  was  educated  in  London,  entered  the  India  service,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Head  of  the  Indian  Correspondence. 

John  Stuart  Mill  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews,  and  was,  for  several 
years,  co-editor  of  the  WestmiiiHter.  He  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 
and  been  honored  with  an  election  to  Parliament.  He  belongs  to  the  radical,  pro* 
gressive  party  in  England.  His  essay  on  the  State  of  Philosophy  in  England  and  hj« 
review  of  Whately's  Logic  attracted  great  attention. 

Besides  his  scattered  pieces,  Mr.  Mill  has  edited  Jeremy  Bentham's  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence,  and  published  the  fulldwing  works:  A  System  of  Logic,  2  vols.; 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2  vols. ;  An  Essay  On  Liberty ;  and,  very  recently. 
An  Essay  On  the  Subjection  of  Woman. 

John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  most  i)ruminent  living  writer  in  England  on  philosophy 
and  political  economy.  What  final  position  he  may  occupy  in  the  realms  of  tliought 
and  letters  cannot  yet  be  pmnounced.  Political  reform  has  advanced  so  rapidly  of 
late,  the  questions  of  political  power  and  land-tenure  and  church  establishment  ar« 
araumlng  such  practical  shapes  in  England,  the  sympathy  of  the  English  laboring* 
classes  with  the  Communist  movement  in  France  is  becoming  so  pronounced,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  where  a  reformer  and  an  agitator  of  reform,  like  Mill,  may 
stand  in  a  few  years  from  now. 

As  a  writer  on  philosophical  or  abstract  subjects,  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  Mr. 
Hill  for  clearness  and  cogency  of  statement.  As  a  scholar,  his  reputation  is  great  and 
well  founded.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  clnor-headod  and  earnest.  Whether  or  not  hia 
views  are  sound,  still  remains  to  be  proven.  Many,  even  of  the  same  party,  foar  that 
they  are  too  ultra,  too  theoretical  to  be  applied  with  safety  to  practical  subjects.  His 
treatise  on  the  Subjection  of  Woman  is  undoubtedly  justified  as  a  protest  against  the 
legal  status  of  woman  in  England.  But  its  jMieitive  side,  the  claims  which  it  puts 
forth  in  behalf  of  woman's  intellectual  and  artistic  equality  with  man,  must  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  established.  In  political  economy,  Mr.  Mill  is  a  champion  of 
free-trade,  and  a  fearless  opponent  of  the  present  absorption  of  land  in  England  by  a 
few  enormously  wealthy  owners. 

Rt.  Hoiv.  Jakes  Wilboit,  M.  P.,  1805-1860,  was  born  at  Hawick,  Scotland.  After 
falling  as  a  tradesman,  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  economy,  and  became  very 
distinguished,  both  as  a  writer  on  that  subject,  and  as  a  political  administrator.  He 
began  in  1843  The  Economist,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years  with  marked  abil- 
ity, and  he  has  received  from  the  Government  a  series  of  important  appointments  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  last  being  that  of  Financial  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  India.  His  career  in  India  in  putting  its  finances  in  a  healtl^r 
and  vigorous  condition  was  one  of  brilliant  success,  though  cut  short  by  his  death 
after  being  there  only  a  year.  He  published  Capital,  Currency,  and  Banking;  a  col- 
lection of  articles  from  The  Economist;  The  Revenues,  or  What  Should  the  Chancel- 
lor Do?  Fluctuations  of  Currency,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures;  Influence  of  the 
Com  Laws ;  Financial  Measures  for  India. 
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John  Ramsey  MacCulloch,  1789-1864,  a  native  of  Scotland,  con- 
tributed to  the  daily  press  and  to  the  reviews  a  great  number  of  arti- 
cles upon  politico-economical  subjects. 

HacCoUoch's  principal  works  are:  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  a  Diction- 
ary of  Ck>inmorce  and  Commercial  Navigation ;  and  a  Dictionary,  Geographiail,  Statis- 
tical, and  Uistorical.  He  also  edited  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Ricardo's 
Works.  He  was  a  l>old,  uncompromising  advocate  of  free-trade,  and  aided  materially 
in  the  introduction  of  that  system  into  England. 

Snt  Tratku  Twisa,  D.C.  L.,  1818 ,  a  distinguished  writer  on  political  economy 

and  international  law,  whs  bom  in  Wostminntcr,  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  with  high 
honors,  in  1830.  Ho  has  held  successively  a  number  dt  important  posts :  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  1842-47 ;  Professor  of  International  Law  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  1852-^55 ;  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1855 ;  Advocate-Qeneral,  18C7,  etc.  Besides  epitomizing  Niebuhr's  Hiutory  of  Rome, 
and  giving  a  critical  edition  of  Livy,  Dr.  Twiss  has  written :  A  Tiew  of  the  Progress 
of  Political  Economy  since  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  Certain  Tests  of  a  Thriving  Popu- 
lation ;  The  Law  of  Nations  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Communities,  2  vols., 
8vo;  Letters  Apostolic  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Law  of 
England  and  the  Law  of  Europe,  etc. 

Thomas  P.  TnoMPSOiv,  1783-1809,  a  disflngnislied  English  oiBcer,  was  a  writer  on 
political  economy.  He  was  bom  at  Hull,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  served  in 
the  army  in  South  America,  Spain,  and  India,  attaining  the  rank  of  Mi^or^eneral, 
and  was  three  times  elected  to  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  through  it  and  through  his  books  advocated  free-trade,  the 
abolishment  of  slavery,  and  other  projects  of  that  kind.  His  chief  publications  are : 
The  True  Theory  of  Rent,  in  opposition  to  Ricardo ;  An  Exposition  of  Fallacies,  on 
the  same  subject  as  the  preceding ;  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws,  an  arsenal  from  which 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  drew  many  of  its  weapons;  Catechism  on  the  Currency; 
Geometry  without  Axioms,  an  attempt  to  prove  the  propoeitions  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  without  resorting  to  axioms  or  postulates. 

Gladstone. 

Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  1809 ,  great  equally  as  a 

statesman,  an  author,  and  an  orator,  has  risen  bj  slow  but  sure  degrees, 
through  the  various  stages  of  advancement,  until  in  1868  he  became 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  highest  honors  for  scholarship  in  the  University  at  the  time 
of  bis  graduation  in  1831,  and  he  has  excelled  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken  since. 
As  a  iMirliamentary  speaker,  ho  holds  a  rank  somewhat  like  that  of  William  Pitt,  In 
a  former  generation,  and  he  is  unmatched  by  any  Of  his  contemporaries  except  per* 
haps  John  Bright.  His  great  speech  on  the  Budget,  in  1860,  for  clearness  of  state- 
ment, force  of  reasoning,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  finance,  and 
skill  in  making  them  plain  to  the  common  understanding,  was  certainly  equal  to  any 
efforts  of  Pitt  in  his  palmiest  days.  The  London  QuarUrly  Revirva^  in  referring  to  this 
speech,  says:  "We  find  ourselves  in  the  enchanted  regions  of  pure  Gladstonism, — 
that  terrible  combination  of  relentless  logic  and  dauntless  imagination.    Wa  soar  into 
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the  empyrean  of  finance.  Everything  is  on  a  colossal  scale  of  grandeur,  —  all-«in- 
brucing  free-trade,  abysaes  of  deficit,  and  mountains  of  income  tax."  lie  was  opposed 
to  tlie  Crimean  war  in  1855,  and  to  the  Chinese  wur  in  1857,  and  he  has  steadfastly 
advocatod  free-trade.  Ilis  greatest  and  boldetit  parliamentary  measure  was  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  £|iitfcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  which,  after  earnest  discussion  and 
repeated  reverses,  was  finally  carried  in  18G9.  The  "  Loudon  Times"  calls  this  **the 
greatest  and  boldest  act  of  legislation  of  modem  times.*' 

Like  several  of  the  other  great  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  of  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  midst  of  his  intense  parliamentary  labors,  hus  found  time  to  emploj 
his  pen  on  subjects  of  general  concern.  His  work(»,  tliuugh  not  numerous,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  scholarly  and  able,  and  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  him  rank 
among  the  great  writers  of  the  age.  They  are  the  following;  The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Church  ;  Cburch  Principles  Considered  in  tlieir  Results  ;  Juventus  Hundi, 
the  Gods  of  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age  ;  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age ;  and  a 
great  number  of  Addresses  and  Letters  on  public  occasions. 

Nassau  Wiluam  Sekior,  1790-1804,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  ho  subsequently 
became  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  He  aljio  rose  to  distinction  at  the  English 
bar.  Mr.  Senior's  works  are  chiefly  on  political  and  politico-economical  subjecta. 
Among  them  are  treatihes  and  lectures  On  Political  Economy,  On  the  Transmission 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  On  the  Rate  of  Wages,  On  Population,  etc.  Some  of  his  literarj 
efforts  are  well  known,  such  as  his  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  his  Journal  of  Travels  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  his  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
his  Essays  on  Fiction. 

Richard  Cobde5,  1801-1865,  was  a  prominent  politician,  who  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  other  legisla- 
tive reforms.  Ho  publi8hed  a  pamphlet,  England,  Ireland,  and  America;  another, 
Russia;  How  Wars  are  got  up  in  India;  What  Next?  Si^eeches,  etc. 

Joseph  Kat, ,  a  Barrister-at-Law,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  under  a 

travelling  commission  from  the  Senate  of  the  University,  visited  various  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  state  of  public  education  and  of  crime.  His  publica- 
tions, most  of  which  were  printed  in  the  United  States,  excited  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. The  following  are  the  chief:  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Europe; 
The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe. 


Goldwin  Smith. 

GoLDWiN  SikHTH,  1823  ,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the 

University  of  Oxford,  has  attained  distinction  as  a  writer  on  political 
and  historical  subjects. 

Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  In  the  latter  place  he  became  tu- 
tor and  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  He  also  actM  as  secretary  to  the  par- 
liamentary commission  on  the  revision  of  the  Oxford  statutes.  In  1864  he  visited  the 
United  Stiites,  in  1S66  resigned  his  professorship,  and  in  1868,  when  the  Cornell  Uni- 
ycrsity  was  opened,  he  became  professor  of  English  history  in  that  institution. 

His  inaugural  liccture,  delivered  at  Oxford  after  ho  had  been  appointed  Regiua  Pro- 
fessor, is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  province  of  the  historian.  His  several  Lectures 
on  History  have  been  collected  and  republished  in  one  volume,  and  form  a  very  sue- 
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dnct  and  rigorous  statdmnnt  of  the  clairaa  and  method  of  the  study.  Two  of  his 
nioet  valuiible  munographM  are  the  paiuplilet  entitled,  Does  the  Bible  Snnction  SlaTery, 
publiiihed  in  1863,  and  the  sketch  of  the  Urea  of  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt,  published 
in  18G7.  The  former,  although  no  longer  of  practical  ralue  to  Americans,  is  still  im- 
portant as  a  mil<>-8tono,  so  to  speak,  in  the  march  uf  ideas.  % 

In  1866  Mr.  Smith  deliTered  an  address  on  The  Civil  War  in  America,  at  Manches- 
ter. The  Empire,  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Daily  News,  is  also  from  his  pen. 
Many  other  skotchoH  and  essays  by  him  now  lie  scattered  through  the  columns  of  the 
Journals  and  reviews,  awaiting  the  collector.  The  article  on  Carlyle,  in  Putnam's  for 
1860,  is  also  by  him. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of  great  cnltur*  and  attainments.  His  classical  scholarship  Is 
of  the  highest  order,  as  was  shown  by  his  taking  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin 
Terse  while  a  student  at  Oxford.  Several  of  his  metrical  translations  have  been  printed 
in  Bohu's  Antiiulogy.  As  a  writer  of  vigorous  and  elegant  English  prose  he  can  be  said 
to  have  scarcely  a  superior.  Ills  sketches  of  the  three  English  statesmen  will  stand 
as  a  model  of  the  historical  essay.  In  politics  Mr.  Smith  is  a  reformer,  if  not  a  radi- 
cal. The  l)allut-box,  church  reform,  the  abolition  of  University  tests,  human  freedom, 
have  found,  of  late,  no  abler  champion. 

Since  locating  himself  at  Cornell  University,  he  has  delivered,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  lectures  on  English  history,  occasional  lectures  on  topics  of  the  day.  Two  of 
these  were  on  Oxford,  and  one  was  on  England.  They  have  not  been  published. 
Those  who  bad  the  privilege  of  hearing  them  will  readily  admit  their  merits.  The 
one  on  England,  in  particular,  was  a  model  of  condensed  description.  Within  the 
scanty  limits  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  lecturer  succeeded  in  conveying  an  easy, 
graphic,  and  full  description  of  the  England  uf  the  present  in  its  physical  and  social 
aspects,  about  as  it  would  strike  the  eye  of  the  tourist  of  culture.  The  celebrated 
lecture  in  reply  to  Charles  Sumner's  speech  on  the  rejection  of  Reverdy  Johnson's 
Alabama  treaty,  was  also  delivered  at  Ithaca.  It  occasioned  much  ill  feeling  at 
the  time,  which  was  due  largely  to  misunderstanding,  and  which  has  since  passed 
away. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  1789-1869,  was  a  writer  of  high  repute  on 
historical  subjects.  « 

Sir  James  stndied  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar.  He  occupied 
several  high  poets  under  Qovernment,  and  from  1849  until  his  death  was  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge.  He  also  occupied  the  chair  of  Modern  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy  at  Ilaileybury  College.  He  is  the  author  of  several  essays 
in  ecclesiastical  biography  and  other  subjects,  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  afterwards  republished  in  book-form  in  1849.  His  chief  work,  however,  is 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  published  in  1851.  This  has  been,  ever  since 
its  appearance,  a  favorite  book  of  students  of  French  history.  It  gives  tlie  leading 
features  and  underlying  principles  of  French  history  in  a  clear  and  animated  form, 
and  contains  much  valuable  discussion  of  theories. 


Earl  Russell. 

Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  1792  ,  though  actively  en- 
gaged in  State  afiairs,  has  found  the  leisure,  like  many  other  promi- 
nent English  statesmen,  to  cultivate  letters. 
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Earl  Rn»84;ll  iti  the  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  educated  at 
We8tniiu8ter  aud  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  baa  been  tbroughoot  his  long 
po)iti<:al  career  a  prominent  and  consistent  champion  of  the  Whig  party.  He  is  re- 
ported Uj  have  had  the  principal  share  in  the  composition  of  the  celebrated  Reform 
Bill  uf  is:j-j;  he  also  co-operated  actively,  in  1815,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawa. 
He  has  twice  held  (1846-1862  and  1865-6,)  the  highest  position  of  power  attainable  by 
a  subject  —  that  of  prime  minister,  and  has  been  honored  with  numerous  other  ap- 
pointments. 

As  an  author,  Earl  Russell  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Esiay  on  the  History  of  tho 
English  Coustitutiun,  which  is  one  of  the  very  be»t  manuals  on  the  subject,  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  his  Lire  and  Times  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  bis  Correspondence  of  Fox.  He  has  published  some  other  historical 
works  of  interest,  and  one  or  two  poems  and  stories  which  have  not  been  received  fii^ 
Torably.  Earl  Russell  has  not  imagination  enough  to  succeed  as  a  poet  or  narrator. 
His  talent  Is  rather  that  of  the  clear,  straightforward  statement  of  historical  facts 
and  truths.  His  great  experience  as  a  statesman  aud  party  leader  enables  him  to  ap- 
preciate accurately  party  a^^itations  and  manceovrings  in  the  past. 


The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  1799-1869, 
a  distinguished  English  statesman,  and  leader  of  the  Tory  party, 
gained  great  distinction  also  in  the  field  of  authorship. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  and  wfs  distinguished  at  both  places  by 
his  scholarship.  Besides  some  minor  works,  he  published  The  Iliad  of  Homer  in 
English  Blank  Terse.  Derby's  Homer  is  considered  far  superior  to  Pope^  and  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  published.  Such  a  literary  achieve- 
ment  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  executed  amidst  the  cares  and  excitements 
of  political  life. 

Datid  Urquhakt,  1806 ^  was  bom  in  Cromarty,  and  educated  at  Oxford.    He 

was  appointed  in  1835  Secretary  to  the  Turkish  Embassy,  and  was  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament from  1847  to  1862.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Pal- 
merNton,  particularly  in  Turkish  affifiirs,  afBrming  stoutly  that  the  Turkish  empire 
had  elements  of  vitality  ;  that  it  was  Capable  of  being  brought  np  to  the  standard  of 
other  European  states,  and  was  worth  the  experiment.  Most  of  his  writings  are  on 
this  subject :  Turkey  and  its  Resources ;  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey ;  Spirit 
of  the  East,  a  Journal  of  Travel ;  Observations  on  European  Turkey ;  The  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  Mehemet  All  Pacha ;  The  Mystery  of  the  Danube ;  Letters  and  Essays 
on  Russian  Aggressions ;  Recent  Events  in  the  East ;  The  Occupants  of  the  Crimea, 
etc.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  written  also  on  various  other  topics  of  international  con- 
cern. 

Sib  Jakks  EmRSON  Tsxiriirr,  1804-1869,  was  bom  at  Belfjut,  Ireland,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  studied  law,  but  never  practised.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1832,  and  continued  there  for  twenty  years.  He  held  various  important  offices 
under  the  Government,  one  being  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Government  of 
Ceylon.  He  published  Letters  from  the  ^gean ;  A  History  of  Modem  Greece,  2  vols^ 
8vo;  A  Treatise  on  Copyright  of  Designs;  Belgium,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Wine,  its  Use  and 
Taxation ;  Ceylon,  2  vols.,  8to  ;  The  Story  of  the  Guns,  being  a  recommendation  of 
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the  Whitworth  over  the  Armatrong;  The  WUd  Elephant,  and  the  Method  of  Captur- 
ing and  Taming  them. 

\ 

Professor  Alexander  Cabifbeix  Fraser,  1819 ,  \b  a  man 

of  note  ajs  a  writer  on  metaphysics. 

Prof.  Fraeer  is  the  son  of  a  dei^gjman.  He  waa  born  In  Argyleshlre,  ScoUand,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  lie  was  elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  New 
College,  in  1846;  became  editor  of  the  North  British  Review,  in  1849;  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  William*  Hamilton,  in  1850,  sncccedcd  that  distinguished  philosopher  aa 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphjraics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Prof.  Fraser 
has  published  Easajs  in  Philoeophy ;  and  Rational  Philoaophy  in  History  and  in 
System. 

'  WiLUAM  Spaldivo,  1800-18d9,  waa  bom  in  Aberdeen  ;  educated  at  Marischal  College; 
was  Profeaaor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  18:54  to  1x46,  and  Pro- 
feasor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  from 
1845  to  1859.  He  wrote  A  History  of  English  Literature,  12mo ;  An  Introduction  to 
Logical  Science ;  and  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  3  vols.,  12mo. 

Jamka  F.  Fxbrikr,  1808-1804,  waa  a  son-in-law  of  Professor  John  Wilson  (the  Chris- 
topher North  of  Blackwood).  Mr.  Ferrier  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  He  became 
Professor  of  Moral  Philoeophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's, in  1S45.  He  edited  the  Works  of  Prof.  John  Wilson,  in  12  vols.  He  wrote  a 
work  of  great  originality  and  power:  loAtitutes  of  Metaphysics,  the  Theory  of 
KnuwiuK  and  Being.  "This  iM  no  ordinary  book.  If  we  mistake  not,  its  publication 
will  mark  an  eiMch  in  the  history  of  specubitioii  in  this  country.*' 

Ha.  E.  8.  DALi.Afl  published,  in  1860,  The  Gay  Science,  2  vols.,  8vo,  being  an  attempt 
to  settle  the  fimt  principles  of  criticism.  It  is  a  scliolarly  book,  displaying  extensive 
reading  and  research,  and  rare  powers  of  discrimination.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
charming  and  original  works  on  criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Engliah.  The 
author,  in  hia  Preface,  promisee  to  follow  up  the  work  by  two  additional  volumes, 
■bowing  tho  application  of  hia  pdnciplea  in  the  actual  work  of  critlciam. 

Lady  Eden. 

Ladt  Emilt  Eden,  1795-1869,  wa^  an  accomplished  traveller  and 
author. 

lAdy  Eden  accompanied  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  to  India,  when  he  went 
out  as  Goremor-Oeneral  in  1835,  and  remained  with  him  till  his  return  in  1841.  After 
her  return,  she  published  an  Interesting  volume.  Portraits  of  the  People  and  Princea 
of  India.  Another  volume,  the  fruits  of  her  India  residence,  waa  a  volume  of  her 
letters,  entitled  Up  the  Country.  A  few  years  since  she  published  two  very  popular 
novels,  The  Semi-Attached  Couple,  and  The  Semi-Detached  House. 

Charlis  Wcktworth  Dilke,  1789-1864,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Weatminater  Re- 
Tiew  and  other  periodicals,  and  waa  for  many  yeara  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Athenaeum.  He  edited  Old  Engliah  Plays,  6  vola.  —  8n  Charlis  WufTWOETB 
Dojoii  LL.  D^  1810-1809,  only  acn  of  the  preceding,  attained  gnat  aminaiioe  aa  a  Jour- 
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nalist  and  aa  a  connoisseur  in  art.  lie  was  odncated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge, 
and  wan  ussooiuted  with  his  futhor  for  many  yearn  in  editing  the  Athtnteum.  The  last 
twenty  yours  uf  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  art  mutters.  He  died  at  St.  Peterabnrg. 
—  Charl£S  Wentwortu  DiLKic,  grandson  of  the  fint  named,  and  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, published  in  1868  a  raluable  work.  Greater  Britain,  describing  the  power  and 
growth  of  the  various  English-speaking  communities  which,  by  coloniuition  or  other- 
wine,  tiave  sprung  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Dilke  belongs  to  the  most  adranced  clau 
of  political  reformers. 

Alfred  Crowquill. 

Ai*FBED  Henry  Forrester,  better  known  aa  Alfred  Crowquill, 

1805  ,  is  an  artist  and  a  humorous  writer,  whose  pencil  and  pen 

have  contributed  much  to  the  public  amusement. 

• 

Mr.  Forrester  was  engaged  with  Theodore  Hook,  Disraeli,  and  others,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  llumorist  Paper  for  Mr.  Colburn.  Afterwards  he  wrote  for  Bentley, 
in  coniiKiny  with  Dickens,  Prout,  Ingoldsby,  Maginn,  etc.  He  was  the  first  illustrator 
of  Punch  and  of  the  Illustrated  News.  Some  of  his  separate  works  are  the  following: 
Comic  English  Grammar;  Comic  Arithmetic;  Railway  Raillery;  St. George  and  the 
Dragon  ;  A  Bundle  of  Crowquills ;  Picture  FuMes;  Gold,  a  Poem;  Wanderings  of  a 
Pen  and  Pencil,  a  large  antiquarian  book,  profusely  illustrated.  Mr.  Forrester  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  a  private  institution  in  Islington,  where  ho  was  a 
tchool-fellow  of  Capt.  Marryat.  He  became  a  notary  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
which  office  his  family  has  been  connected  for  a  century  and  a  half.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1839.  His  literary  career  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  contributions 
to  the  periodicals.  Later  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  drawing,  modelling,  and  engray- 
ing,  both  on  steel  and  wood,  illustrating  in  this  way  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  180^1857,  was  one  of  the  £unou8  wits  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  Jerrold  was  a  native  of  Sheemess.  Ife  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  letters.  His  contributions  to  the  London  Punch  alone  would  sen'e  to 
make  him  famous.  No  less  popular  are  his  comedies.  The  best  known  among  them 
are  Black-Eyed  BuHnn  and  Nell  Uwynne.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  l^octures  and  Punch's 
Complete  Letter  Writer  have  lieconie  proverbial.  In  1854  ap[)eared  an  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  in  S  vols.,  I'injo.  Jerrold  wa4  also  editor  of  The  Heaila  of  the  People, 
The  Illuminated  MagJiziuc,  The  Shilling  Magazine,  and  Lloyd's  Weekly. 

**  A  perusal  of  th^^m  [Jorrold's  Works]  servos  to  confirm  our  original  opinion  that 
their  olijt'ct  is  to  advance  the  good  of  mankind;  that  to  this  obji>ct  there  has  boen 
a  devotion  of  rare  skill,  undoubted  originality,  imperturbable  gcod-temper,  concealed, 
perhaps,  occasionally  uii<Ier  apparent  fierceness  of  phrase,  and  a  force  and  flash  of  wit 
at  once  dazzling  and  delightful.  A  lK>dy  of  works  more  original,  either  In  the  artis- 
tic construction  or  in  the  inTorming  iipirlt,  has  not  been  added  to  the  national  liters 
ture  of  our  time."  —  I^mditn  AtkenttuiHy  1S&4.  (1203.) 

Maee  Lbkoh,  1809-1870,  a  native  of  London,  was  editor  of  the  London  Punch  from 
Its  first  appearance  until  his  death.    He  was  also  literary  editor  of  The  Ulustrated 
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London  News.  Besides  his  numerous  contributions  to  these  periodicals  and  to  Dick- 
ens's Household  Words,  Lemon  is  tho  author  of  a  large  nuni1>cr  of  melodramas  and 
larces,  of  which  tho  best  known,  perhaps,  are  The  Serious  Fauiily,  The  Ladies'  Club, 
and  The  School  for  Tigers.  lie  also  published  a  fairy  tale  for  children,  and  a  collected 
volume  of  Prose  and  Verse. 

Mrs.  Jameson. 

Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  1797-1860,  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  art  and  literature. 

Mrs.  Jameson  was  the  daughter  of  Murphy,  the  painter-in<ordinary  to  the  Princesa 
Charlotte.  She  was  separated  from  her  husband  in  1S24.  Her  principal  works  are: 
Diary  of  an  Ennuy^,  Lores  of  the  Poets,  Characteristics  of  Women,  Memoirs  of  Cele- 
brated Female  Sovereigns,  Liros  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters,  The  Poetry  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  Mrs.  Jameson's  works  have  ever  been  held  in  high  favor.  They 
exhibit  rare  powers  of  insight  combined  with  grace  of  expression  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment. Probably  no  other  English  female  writer  of  her  day  is  more  read  and  quoted. 
In  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  she  has  evinced  her  capacity  for  antiquarian  re- 
search, while  her  Characteristics  of  Women  is,  according  to  Whipple,  "  A  most  elo- 
quent and  passionate  representation  of  Shakespeare's  women,  and  in  many  respecta  Li 
an  important  contribution  to  critical  literature." 


IV.  \ArRITERS   ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  1788-1856,  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  ackDowledged  leader  of  English  metaphysi- 
cians. 

Sir  William  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1836 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  that  institution. 

Hamilton  is  unirersally  allowed  to  hare  been  a  man  of  uncommon  erudition,  and 
of  equal  clearness  in  thuugbt  and  expression.  Uis  Lectures  on  Logic  and  Metaphys- 
ics, 2  Yols.,  are  the  accepted  tc'xt-l>ooks  in  nearly  all  American  collef^.  Ilia  original 
productions  have  appeared  chiofly  in  the  shape  of  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 
BoHides  these,  he  edited,  with  elal)orate  notes  and  dissertations,  the  works  of  Thomas 
ReiJ,  tind  was  engngod,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  preparation  of  a  similar  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart. 

*'  It  would  be  diflncuU  to  name  any  contributions  to  a  review  which  display  such  a 
despotic  command  of  all  the  resources  of  logic  and  metaphysics  as  his  articles  in  the 
EdinDurgh  ReTiow  on  Cousin,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Bishop  Whately.  Apart  from  their 
•cientiflc  value,  they  should  be  read  as  specimens  of  intellectual  power.  They  evince 
more  intense  strength  of  understanding  than  any  other  writings  of  the  age;  and  in 
the  blended  merits  of  their  logic,  rhetoric,  and  learning,  they  may  challenge  compar- 
Ixon  with  the  he^t  works  of  any  Britioh  metaphysician.  lie  seems  to  have  read  every 
writer,  ancient  and  mudem,  on  logic  and  metaphydca,  and  is  oouvenant  with  evwy 
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philosophical  theory,  from  the  lowest  form  of  materialism  to  the  most  abstract  derel- 
opment  of  ic^^ism  ;  aud  yet  liis  learning  is  not  so  remarkuble  as  the  thorough  man- 
Dcr  in  which  he  has  digested  it,  and  the  perfect  command  he  has  of  all  ita  storea. 
Everything  that  he  comprehends,  no  matter  how  obstniso,  he  comprehends  with  th« 
utmost  clearness  and  employs  with  consummate  skill.  lie  is  altogether  the  best  trained 
reosoner  of  his  time  on  abstract  subjccta."  —  E.  F.  WhippUy  Ea»ay»  and  Review. 

J.  D.  MoRELL, ,  is  a  prominent  philoeophicaJ  writer  of 

the  present  day. 

Horeirs  contributiooa  to  the  science  of  philoeophy  are  as  follows :  Historical  and 
Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
Lectures  on  the  Philoaophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion; 
Elements  of  Psychology.  Besides  these  seiwrate  works,  Mr.  Moreli  is  alto  the  author 
of  the  articles  on  National  Education  in  the  EncycIupoMlia  Britaunica.  His  Historical 
and  Critical  View  has  the  merit  of  being  tbe  first  comprehensive  presentation  in 
England  of  contemporaneous  philosophical  specniation  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Horell 
la  a  clear  thinker  and  writer,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  national  education. 

Henry  Lonoueville  Mansel,  1820 ,  is  favorably  known  as 

an  able  writer  on  intellectual  philosophy. 

Mansel  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  and  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  thatUniver- 
tity ;  and  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Hansel  is  the  author  of  several  metaphysical  treatises  and  essays,  and  is  widely 
known  by  his  work  On  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  in  which  he  develops  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  position  that  "  the  unconditioned  is  irrecogniaable  and  inconceir- 
able.*'  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  article  on  MeUphysica  (since  published  sepa- 
rately) in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaunica. 

Buckle. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  1822-1862,  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
hb  work  on  the  Ilistory  of  Civilization. 

Buckle  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  came,  by  the  death  of  bif  fiather. 
Into  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  at  the  ago  of  eighteen.  Having  a  great 
thirst  for  knowledge,  he  collected  a  large  library,  and  devoted  himself  with  intenat 
seal  to  study. 

In  1867,  at  the  age  of  thirty-flre.  Buckle  published  the  first  volume  of  the  great 
work  which  he  hod  projected,  A  History  of  Civiliaatlon.  This  work,  so  daring  in 
thought,  and  so  beautiful  in  expression,  created  at  once  a  profound  imprMtion  wher- 
ever the  English  language  was  spoken.  It  was  unmistakably  infidel  in  its  assump- 
tions ;  and  it  supported  them  with  such  a  fulness  and  beauty  of  illustration  as  to 
create  for  a  time  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many.  The  public  were  taken  bj 
•urpriae  by  the  wealth  of  learning  at  his  command,  and  at  tbe  same  time  faacinated 
by  the  quiet  ease  and  elegance  with  which  these  stores  of  wealth  ware  spread  out  bo- 
fore  them. 

His  second  and  larger  volume  came  out  in  1861,  but  dkl  not  create  the  ezdtement 
produced  by  the  first.    People  bad  had  time  to  recover  fh>m  the  spell  thrown  over 
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them,  and  had  found  that  his  logic  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  rhetoric  They 
could  still  admire  his  style,  which  for  philoeopliical  writing  has  indeed  nerer  been  ex- 
celled; and  yet  could  see  that  his  reasoning  was  unmistakably  weak. 

His  health  (ailing,  Mr.  Buckle  travelled  to  the  East  in  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  died 
at  Damuscas,  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

His  work,  If  carried  out  to  completion  on  the  plan  proposed,  would  have  been  one 
of  colossal  proportions.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  splendid  fragment,  which  must  ever  com- 
mand  respect,  even  fk-om  those  who  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Herbert  Spencer,  1820 ,  ia  one  of  the  mo6t  yoluminouB 

writers  of  the  day  on  philosophical  subjects. 

Mr.  Spencer  studied  for  the  engineering  profession,  but  abandoned  it  for  a  life  of 
authorship.  He  belongs  to  the  same  infldol  school  as  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Darwin. 
He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  great  English  quarterlies,  chiefly  to  the  Westmin- 
■ter  Review,  and  to  some  scientific  journals. 

Mr.  Spencer  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  Darwinist,  seeking  to  ascertain 
by  deduction  the  physical  and  psychical  laws  underlying  social  life,  and  to  make 
them,  instead  of  abstract  speculation,  the  basis  of  philosophy.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  views  there  is  no  such  thing  as  metaphysics  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that 
term,  no  a  priori  construction  of  the  world  of  thought  out  of  the  philosopher's  own 
conscionsness,  but  only  a  science  of  human  life  based  upon  broad  and  careftdly  pre- 
pared data,  and  treated  like  other  inductive  sciences. 

Mr.  Spencer's  principal  works  are :  Social  Statics,  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  Edu- 
cation, First  Principles,  Principles  of  Biology,  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  and  Univer- 
sal Progress.  His  Essays  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  volume.  In  education, 
also,  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  radical,  seeking  to  abolish  all  conventional  tests  of  excellence, 
and  to  make  education  a  real  development  of  the  several  faculties  of  memory.  Judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  observation, — a  practical  training  for  the  pursuits  of  life. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a  master  of  style,  and  pours  upon  his  pages  a  wealth  of  11  lustration 
gathered  through  the  most  extensive  reading,  so  that  his  works  are  foscinating  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  originality  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  views 
are  not  suited  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  the  general  public ;  but  his  followers, 
although  not  numerous,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration. 

Mb.  W.  E.  H.  Leckt  is  a  philosophical  writer  of  considerable  prominence.  His  two 
works  are  A  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  published  in  1865,  and  A  History  of 
European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  published  in  1809.  These  works  are 
enough  to  stamp  Mr.  Lecky  as  an  able  writer  and  thinker. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle. 

George  John  Douglass  Cabtpbell,  Dttke  o/ArgyUf  1823 ,  is 

an  eminent  British  statesman,  orator,  and  author. 

The  Duke  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  its  disruption.  He  published 
Presbytery  Examined,  giving  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  since 
th9  Reformatioa.    In  the  House  of  Lords  he  acts  with  the  Uberal  par^,  and  he  it  an 
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earnest  promoter  of  icionce,  and  of  popular  education.  He  has  at  diCferent  times 
been  a  meml>er  of  the  Cabinet,  holding  offices  of  great  importance,  and  he  was  Prcfti- 
dent  of  tlie  British  Asj^ociatiun  in  1S65.  His  latest  work  in  a  philoeophical  treatiae  on 
The  Roign  of  Law,  which  has  been  verj  favorably  received. 

Sir  David  Brewster. 

Sib  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.,  1781-1868,  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
a  resident  of  Edinburgh,  was  one  of  the  greatest  experimental  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  century. 

While  a  stndcnt  at  the  Unirenity  of  Edinburgh,  Brewster  became  intimate  with 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair.  In  conjunction  with  Jameson,  he  established  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal.  He  afterwanls  began  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, of  which  16  vols,  were  issued.  He  edited  the  w^hole  of  the  Edinburgh  Eocy- 
clopflcdia,  1808-1S29,  and  wrote  many  of  Its  articles.  He  contributed  also  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  and  to  the  North  British  Review.  His  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions  of  various  learned  societies  are  very  numerous. 

Of  his  separate  works,  of  a  more  popular  character,  the  following  are  the  chief: 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic;  More  Worlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philoeopher  and 
the  Hope  of  the  Christian ;  Lives  of  Sir  Imac  Newton,  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Kepler.  Among  the  works  more  strictly  scientific  are  A  Treatise  on  Optics ;  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Kaleidoscope,  etc. 

It  is  remarked  of  Brewster's  style,  that  while  in  his  youth  it  was  severe  and  almoBt 
cold,  confining  itself  to  rigid  scientific  statement,  it  became  in  his  later  days  warm 
and  glowing,  giving  free  scope  to  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  **  In  the  earlier 
compositions  of  Sir  David,  always  severe  in  style  and  sternly  scientific  in  form,  there 
is  comparatively  little  indication  of  that  rich  flow  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  that 
fertility  of  happy  illustration,  which  his  later  writings  exhibit.  As  in  the  far  West, 
his  year  of  life  enjoys  an  '  Indian  summer,'  greatly  richer  and  more  gorgeous  in  its 
scenery  than  any  of  the  seasons  that  have  gone  before." —  Hugh  MilUr.  "  There  ia 
some  natural  tendency  in  the  fire  of  genius  to  burn  more  brightly,  or  to  blaze  more 
fiercely,  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning  of  human  life."—  Mackinioth, 

Faraday. 

Michael  Fajrajday  F.  R.  S.,  1791-1867,  was  pre-eminent  in  hia 
daj  as  a  chemist. 

Faraday  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  npprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.  His  early 
education  was  very  limited,  but  he  had  from  the  first  a  strong  bias  towards  chemical 
science.  Having  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  but  four  lectures  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  he  took  notes  and  wrote  out  a  sketch  of  the  lectures,  and  sent  it  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry. Sir  Humphry  was  so  struck  with  the  character  of  these  notes  that  he  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  young  Faraday  as  an  a^intant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  From  that  time  Faraday  devoted  himself  entirely  to  chemical 
research,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  most  eminent  authority  in 
the  world  on  that  subject.  His  researches  and  discoveries  were  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  have  been  republished  in  3  vols.,  as  Experimental 
Researches  in  Chemistry.  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  delivered  annual  Leo- 
tores  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  These  lectures  were  celebrated,  not  only 
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for  their  eminent  scientific  character,  but  for  the  extraordinary  (ascinationi  of  stjle 
which  held  the  anditors  spell-bound.    One  of  his  moet  popular  publications 
Chemistry  of  a  Candle,  a  Coarse  of  Six  Lectures. 


Whe'well. 

WrLLiAM  Whewell,  D.  D.,  1795-1866,  distingaished  himself  as  a 
writer  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  though  he  waa  mainly  known  by 
his  writings  on  the  natural  sciences. 

Whcwoll  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  successircly  Fellow,  Professor, 
and  Yice-Chanccllor.  Ho  was  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinarily  diversified  attain- 
ments. No  subject  seemed  to  be  too  recondite  to  be  tieyond  his  reach,  filany  stories 
are  still  current  in  Cambridge  concerning  his  ready  information  on  every  subject 
that  could  powibly  be  brought  up  in  conversation.  To  him  was  applied  the  saying 
that  science  wad  his  forte  and  omniscience  his  foible.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  was  not  always  lunth  to  display  his  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in  no 
sense  superficial.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  left  a  subject  without  getting 
clear  and  accurate  ideas  upon  it. 

WhewelPs  works  correspond  to  his  attainments  in  their  rariety  and  power.  While 
Tutor  and  Fellow,  ho  publiitbed  several  mathematical  text-books,  prominent  among 
which  is  his  Dynamics.  The  most  widely  known  of  his  works  are :  Astronomy  and 
General  Phyhics  considered  in  Reference  to  Natural  Pliiloeophy ;  the  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences;  Th«  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences;  The  Elements  of  Mo- 
rality; The  Plurality  of  Worlds;  Iliiitory  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England. 

Whewell  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  equally  at  homo  in  the  exact  and  the 
historical  sciences,  and  able  to  do  both  classes  Justice  without  allowing  the  one  to 
override  the  other.  Ilence  the  great  value  and  the  success  of  his  History  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences.  Notwithstanding  its  errors  and  its  occasionally  illibenU  spirit,  it 
is,  together  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  a  wonderful  effort  to  co- 
ordinate the  scattered  and  even  hostile  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Whewell 
is  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  scattered  pamphlets  and  scientific  papers  of 
decided  value.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  claims  of  belles-lettres,  as  is  shown  by 
his  translation  of  Goethe's  Herman  and  Dorothea,  and  Auerbach*s  Professor's  Wife, 
and  his  general  fondness  for  German  litoratuxe  and  philosophy. 

Babbage. 

Charles  Babbaoe,  1700-1871,  was  chiefly  distingaished  as  a 
mathematician. 

Babbage  was  a  gpraduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  for  eleven  years  professor  in 
the  same.  His  publications  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and,  though  nearly  all  math- 
ematical, take  a  wide  range  through  almost  every  department  both  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics.  The  whole  number  of  his  seiiarate  publications  is  forty-seven,  many  of 
them  large  volumes.  A  large  proportion  of  tbese  are  applications  of  mathematical  truths 
and  formulie  to  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  arts  of  practical  life. 

One  of  Babliage's  works,  which  occupied  him  fur  many  years,  and  on  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Government,  $85,000  was  expended,  was  his  famous  Calculating  Machine. 
The  Government  having  withdrawn  its  patronage,  the  ingenious  apparatus  was 
dropped. 
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Of  hi*  works  not  pnrelj  tcientiflc,  the  following  may  be  nAmed :  Sketches  of  the 
Phil-«c>phic  Characters  of  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Sir  Ilamphry  Dary;  The  Proportion  of 
Births  of  the  Two  Sexes ;  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery ;  The  Exposition 
of  1851,  or  Views  of  the  Industry,  Science,  and  Goremment  of  England ;  and  The 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  The  last  named  especially  is  the  one  by  which  he  is 
most  known  to  the  generality  of  readers.  In  it  he  discusses  particularly  the  subrject 
of  Miracles.  In  1S64,  he  published  an  autobiography,  a  large  8to,  under  the  title  of 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher.  At  tlie  close,  he  gives  a  list  of  eighty  detached 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  different  scientific  journals. 

Mrs.  Somerville. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somerville,  1780  ,  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Fair- 
fax, Btands  at  the  head  of  female  devotees  to  science. 

She  was  elected  a  member  of>scTeral  societies  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  hon- 
ored with  a  pension  for  Iut  services  to  science.  Ilcr  four  great  works  are  :  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Heavens,  an  abridgment  of  La  Place,  bat  by  no  means  slavishly  following 
the  great  Frenchman ;  On  the  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  an  admirable 
manual,  which  has  gone  thn>np;h  numerous  editions;  Physical  Geography,  which  is 
scarcely  less  popular;  and  On  )folecular  and  Microscopic  Science,  peblished  in  18G0, 
when  the  author  muit  have  been  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  There  is  a  disagreement 
among  authorities,  however,  as  to  the  year  of  her  birth,  some  fixing  it  at  1780,  and 
others  at  about  1790.    In  any  case,  Mrs.  Somenrille's  prolonged  activity  is  remarkable. 

Darwin. 

Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  1809  ,  the  grandson  of  the  poet 

and  naturalist  Erasmus  Darwin,  is  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Darwin  accompanied  tlie  royal  Exploring  Expedition  of  Her  M^csty's  ship  the 
Beagle,  In  1831-1836,  and  published  thereafter  his  first  work.  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist 
Round  the  World.  It  was  well  received  in  all  quarters,  both  for  the  freshness  of  its 
information  and  the  rare  beauty  and  skill  of  the  descriptions.  **  The  author  is  a  flrst- 
rate  landscape  painter  with  the  pen,  and  the  dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with 
interest."—  London  Quarterly.  He  edited  also  the  Zoology  of  the  Expedition.  An- 
other work  which  gained  him  high  reputation  as  a  naturalist  was  a  Monograph  of  the 
Family  Cirrlpedio,  including  the  Bamncle.  Other  works  have  followed,  which  have 
been  read  with  avidity,  not  merely  by  naturalists  and  scientific  men,  but  by  that  far 
wider  intellectual  class  who  are  interested  In  the  higher  generalisations  of  the  sci* 
cnces.  Mr.  Darwin  has  a  singular  facility  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  language  easily 
understood  and  in  disposing  his  matter  for  artistic  effect. 

Ilis  latest  works  are :  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication ; 
Tlie  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection  ;  The  Descent  of  Man.  Ills  set* 
entific  opinions,  as  contained  in  the  works  last  named,have  met  with  emphatic  dissent. 
But  all  critics,  both  friends  and  fuos,  have  admired  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  his 
style,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  1825 ,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  has  attained  an 
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eminence  as  a  naturalist  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 

Darwin,  and  he  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  opinion. 

ProfeMor  Huxley's  contribntions  to  natiiml  scinncc  hare  been  namerone  and  Tain- 
aMe.  Amon;;  tho^ft  of  a  recent  and  comparatirelj  popniar  character  are  Han's  Plac« 
in  Nature.  Lecturt^  vn  Comparative  Anatomy,  Leaaons  on  Blemeatary  Phyilology. 

Owen. 

Richard  Owen,  D.  C.  L.,  1804  ,  is  the  most  eminent  compara- 
tive anatomist  of  his  age. 

Profeaeor  Owen  ie  a  natire  of  England.  lie  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, lie  has  occupied  several  professional  positions,  succeeding  Bir  Charles  Bell 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  hn  is  now  Director  of  the  Natural  History  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum.  His  written  contribntions  to  science  are  immensow 
Those  of  his  works  which  are  of  most  general  interest  are :  History  of  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds ;  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton 
Parthenogenesis ;  The  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  Professor  Owen  is  an  opponent 
of  Darwinism,  defending  the  mutability  of  species  by  virtue  of  inherent  tendencies, 
and  not  by  change  of  external  circumstances.  His  works,  even  to  the  lay  reader,  aro 
Ikscinating  through  their  vigor  and  clearness  of  style. 

Rev.  John  George  Wood,  1827 ,  is  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist. 

Mr.  Wood  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M.  A.  In 
1851.  lie  has  written  some  chartning  works  on  natural  history :  Bees,  their  Habits 
and  Management ;  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life ;  The  Common  Objects  of 
the  Sea-Shore;  My  Feathered  Friends;  Illustrations  of  Natural  History,  8  vols.; 
Boy's  Own  Book  of  Natural  History;  Athletic  Sports  and  Recreations  for  Boys;  Nat- 
ural History  Picture-Book  for  Children ;  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope;  Olimpsea 
IntoPetland;  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes;  Homes  without  Hands;  Fresh  and  Salt 
Water  Aquariums;  Bible  Animals;  Old  and  New  Testament  History  In  Simple  Lan- 
guage, etc.,  etc. 

Charles  Watebton,  1782-1865,  was  an  enterprising  traveller  and 
naturalist. 

Mr.  Waterton  was  bom  at  Walton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ui- 
cient  Catholic  fiunily  which  traces  its  lineage  on  one  side  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  on 
the  other  side  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mr.  Waterton  lived  to  a  green 
old  ago,  maintaining  both  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  to  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  His  publications  are  Wanderings  in  South  America  and  the 
North-West  of  the  United  States,  containing  observatious  on  natural  history,  with 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  birds,  etc.;  Essays  on  Natural  History,  with  an 
Autobiography  of  the  Author;  Ornithological  Letter  to  William  Swainaon. 

Pnn  Makk  Rooxt,  1T79-1860,  of  French,  or  rather  of  QeneTMe  extraction,  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  held  several  medical  and  professional  appointments.  He 
published  one  or  two  scientific  works.  On  Animal  and  VegeUble  Physiology,  on  Eleo- 
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trlcltj,  Oalranism,  etc.  To  the  reader  and  stndent  of  English,  howerer,  Roget  is 
known  PxcloBivelj  through  bis  Theeaams  of  English  Words.  This  Taloable  work, 
intended  to  facilitate  composition  by  classifying  ideas  and  their  corresponding  ezpres- 
•ions,  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  now  forms  an  indispensable  manoal 
in  every  literary  workshop. 

Phiup  Hexbt  Oosse,  P.  R.  S.,  1810 ,  was  bom  at  Worcester.    He  has  resided 

one  year  in  Alabama,  three  years  in  Lower  Canada,  and  eight  in  Newfoundland.  He 
is  a  Bcientiflc  naturalLjt,  and  has  contributed  largely  by  his  writings  to  make  the 
•tndy  of  natural  science  popular  in  families  and  schools.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal  publicatlonti :  The  Canadian  Naturalist;  Birds  of  Jamaica;  A  Naturalist's  So- 
journ in  Jamaica;  Natural  History  of  Birds,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Pishes;  Ocean 
De«>crilied;  Briti«h  Ornithology  ;  Riven  of  the  Bible  ;  History  of  the  Jews;  Assyria; 
Text-Book  of  Zoology  for  Schools;  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast; 
The  Aquarium,  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep ;  A  Handliook  of  the  Marina 
Aquarium;  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology;  Tenby,  a  Seaside  Holiday;  Omphaloa,  an 
Attempt  to  untie  the  Geological  Knot;  History  of  British  Sea-Anemones;  Evenings 
at  the  Microscope,  etc. 

Lyell. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  1797  ,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  geol- 

ogiiits  of  the  century. 

Sir  Charles  studied  at  Oxford,  for  the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  that  profession  for 
the  science  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  He  was  at  one  time  Pro> 
fessor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  and  has  been  twice  elected  President  of 
the  Geological  Society. 

His  chief  works  are:  Prinriplcs  of  Geology,  1830-2;  Elements  of  Geology,  1838; 
Travels  in  North  America,  1S4A;  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849;  The  An- 
tiquity of  Man,  18(53.  Lyell  is,  in  the  strictoet  sense  of  the  term,  a  scientific  inquirer; 
his  method  and  his  aim  are  purely  scientific.  At  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  his 
pleasing  style  and  clear  statement,  he  has  l)cen  the  chief  agent  in  impressing  the 
claims  of  the  science  upon  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  His  earliest  work 
and  his  latest  —  The  Principles  of  Geology  and  The  Antiquity  of  Man  —  mark,  each 
of  them,  a  new  era  in  science.  The  latter,  especially,  has  placed  the  department  of 
anthropology  upon  an  entirely  new  footing.  Lyell's  two  volumes  of  travels  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  scientific  details,  but  are  also  rich  in  shrewd  and  Just  obeer* 
Tat  ions  upon  the  society  and  institutions  of  the  country  whose  geological  features  ha 
is  exploring. 

Tyndall. 

John  Tyndali.,  1820 ,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best 

known  scientists  of  the  present  day. 

Tyndall  has  occupied  for  a  numlK»r  of  years  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  In  the 
Oovernnicnt  School  of  Mines.  In  addition  to  his  labon  as  an  instructor  and  an  in- 
vestigator, he  has  published  Bpvt^ral  popular  works  on  science  which  have  spread  his 
name  wherever  the  EuKli-'^h  l.ingimge  is  spoken,  and  have  been  translated  into  many 
continental  languages.  His  special  contributions  to  t)ie  Royal  Society  and  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable. 

Tyndall  is  the  author  of  two  interesting  works  on  Switxerland,  entitled  The  Qladen 
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of  the  AIpe,  and  Mountaineering  in  ISGl,  in  which  brilliant  description  of  hazardous 
ascensiuns  is  slcilfully  blended  with  scientific  iuformution.  Ilis  best  known  works, 
howeTer,  are  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  and  on  Sound.  These  can  scarcely  be 
called  popular,  uulees  by  reason  of  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  their  style,  as  they  con- 
tain  some  of  the  most  impoitant  discoveries  and  theories  in  physics  that  have  been 
made  in  modem  times.  Tyndall  belongs  to  that  growing  class  of  investigators  — 
Iluxloy  is  another  example  —  who  nnite  the  greatest  originality  and  accuracy  of  re- 
search with  the  happiest  style  of  composition.  His  monograph  on  Heat  may  bo  set 
down  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  that  department. 

James  D.  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.,  1809 ,  has  made  a  Bpecial  study  of 

the  glacial  formations  of  the  Alps,  and  has  published  some  volumes  of 
explorations,  whicli  are  as  attractive  as  a  romance. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  Travels  through  the  Alps ;  Norway  and  its 
Glaciers.  The  work  on  the  Alps  "abounds  with  daring  and  hazardous  adventures, 
contains  notices  of  occasional  catastrophies  that  have  befallen  less  fortunate  explor- 
ers, preseuts  interesting  discoveries  with  new  deductions,  and  is  clothed  in  a  style 
and  diction  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  subject."  —  SilU' 
man't  Journal.  Prof.  Forbes  was  born  at  Calvinton,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  there 
from  1833  to  I860.  He  then  became  Principal  of  St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrew's. 

TnoxAS  SoxjTuwooD  Smith,  M.  D.,  1788-1861,  a  celebrated  London  physician,  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  lie  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Loudon  Fever  Hospital  in  1825,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sanitary  measures  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  pro- 
curing legislation  in  regard  to  the  public  health.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  by  his  vigorous  aiticles  in  this  review  broke  up  many  estab- 
lished abuses.  lie  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  ruining  the  business  of  the  "  resurrec- 
tion men."  His  separate  publications  were :  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living;  Dis- 
course on  the  Development  of  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Illustrations  of  the 
Divine  Government.  His  utilitarian  notions  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  may  be 
Judged  from  the  following  instance :  "  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  South  wood  Smith. 
On  visiting  him,  we  saw  an  object  which  I  have  often  heard  celebrated,  and  had  thought 
would  be  revolting,  but  found,  on  the  contrary,  an  agreeable  sight;  this  is  the  skele- 
ton of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  was  at  Buntham's  request  that  the  skeleton,  dressed  in 
the  same  dress  he  habitually  wore,  stufTcd  out  to  an  exact  resemblance  of  life,  and  with 
a  portrait-mask  in  wax,  —  the  best  I  over  saw,  —  sits  there  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  entertainment  of  his  gu(<flts,and  comi>anion  of  his  studies.  The  figure  leans  a  little 
forward,  noting  the  hands  on  a  stout  stick  which  Bentham  always  carried,  and  had 
named  '  Dapple.'  The  attitude  is  quite  easy,  the  expression  on  the  whole  mild,  win- 
ning, yet  highly  individual."  — J/aryar«<  Fuller  D'OwAL 

Daniel  Wimon,  LL.  D.,  1816 ,  has  attained  great  distinction 

as  an  ethnologist 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  for  many  years  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  His  works  on  the  early  history  ot  the  Western 
races  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  that  department  of  literature.    The 

2L 
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followini;  ftr«  the  chief:  Prc-histork  Man,  or  ResearchM  into  th«  Oiighi  of  CiTilixB- 
ti«in  in  thf  OM  WdrlJ  aii<l  the  New.  2  tuIs.,  Sto;  Archieology  and  Pre>4iistoiic  Anaala 
of  .<<c'^tlaud  ;  Meiuoriald  of  £<J.nbur(;li  in  the  Olden  Timet,  2  Tola^  4to ;  (Hitm-  CkomweU 
and  the  Protectorate;  Chatterton,  a  Bi'igraphical  Stndj.  —  Gtotai  Wuaox,  M.D^ 
LL.  D.,  ISl^l^d,  brother  of  the  ethnui<igidt,  Utniel  WiUon,  and  highly  dutingaiahod 
a«  a  rlieruiHt.  He  vau  bom  in  f&linburgli,  aud  studied  chvmiatry  in  that  city  aod  la 
Lon^lun.  !!*•  hel-1  teTeral  im{Kirtant  p<j«itioQ«,  and  for  the  laat  few  years  of  his  lifii 
wa/t  Ilfopiu  Pn>r<-«»or  of  Tvchn«iiofQr  in  the  UuirerHity  of  Edinburgh.  He  pohUabed 
ChcmiMtry,  a  text-book ;  A  Life  of  CaTeodiah;  A  Life  of  John  Beid,th«  Profeaeor  oC 
M«-diciD«  in  St.  Andrew's :  A  Memoir  of  Profeeat>r  Forbes ;  Electricity  and  the  Electrie 
Tvl^graph  ;  lU-scanlies  on  Color-Ulindncss;  Tbe  Progreas  of  the  TeU^raph;  The  FIt* 
(iateways  of  Knowleilge  ^tbe  rye,  oar.  nose,  tongu**,  hand; :  Religio  Medici,  a  coUection 
of  Religiooa  Essays ;  (.'oanacU  of  an  Inralid  ;  Letters  on  Beligions  Safajecta. 

Young  the  Egyptologist. 

Thomas  Young,  1773-1829,  was  one  of  the  moet  striking  chancten 
of  tlie  present  cvntur^',  —  remarkable  alike  lor  the  originality  of  his 
researches  and  investigations,  and  the  variety  of  his  talents. 

Toung  was  a  precocioos  child,  Itaring  studied  and  mastered,  in  his  foarteenth  year, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Hnbrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  no  little  mathematica. 
In  1792  be  began  the  study  of  medicine,  first  in  London  and  then  in  £dinbw;fli. 
From  Edinburgh  he  w«tut  t')  <tottiugcn,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Not  only  waa  ha 
a  diligent  student,  but  a  coaApicn<ias  devotee  of  amusements,  ezcelUng  in  danciai:, 
munic,  and  horseniauKhip.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703.  To  qualify  himself  for 
membership  in  the  College  of  Phjsiciaas,  Young  entered  Cambridge,  and  took  hli 
degree  in  17SK).  He  practised  hi*  profcsoioii  for  a  number  of  years,  was  Prufieasor  of 
Natural  Philoaophy  in  the  Koyal  Institution,  and  con<iucted  the  Nantical  Almanac 

While  professiH-  in  tht-  Hoyal  Institution,  Young  published  a  Syllabus  of  Lectures  ub 
Natural  ai»d  Exiierinienul  Philoaophy,  in  which  he  made  the  first  announcement  of 
his  theory  on  the  Intrrference  of  Light.  This  remarkable  diacorery  was  much  at- 
tacked at  the  time,  but  is  now  aniYemally  accepted.  It  whs  the  moet  general  discor- 
•ry  in  optics  that  had  been  made  since  the  davK  of  Newton,  and  decided  the  reception 
of  the  undolatory  theory.  He  also  pu!>Iii(ht'd  s^reral  medical  worka  or  treatises*  none 
of  which,  howerer,  are  distinguished  for  originality. 

In  1814,  Young  first  made  known  his  coqjectural  reading  of  the  Roaetta stone.  Tbb 
he  foI)owe<l  up  with  one  or  two  other  articles,  until  there  appeared,  in  1819,  hli  cele- 
brated article  in  thu  Encyclo)>a!dia  BriUnnica,  which  was  the  first  really  sBocesaftai 
attempt  at  reaiding  the  great  Egyptian  riddle.  There  has  been  much  diapate  opoo 
the  relatiTe  mrriU  of  Young  and  ChanipoUion  to  the  titleof  diacoTerer  of  tbe  key  to  tba 
hieroglyphic  alpltabet.  It  is  impoasible,  of  course,  for  any  one  except  a  profeaaed 
Egyptologist,  to  speak  confidently  on  such  an  alntruse  matter.  Tbe  general  optaioo 
•eemn  to  Iw  that  Young  was  the  first  to  make  certnio  snggeetions,  —  namely,  that 
■omn  of  the  hieroglyphic  chanictersrepmentedsounds,— and  that  Champollkm  caught 
up  these  KURgmtinns  and  dt'Tcloped  them  with  wonderful  acutcnes^  and  syiitem. 

Young  worked  with  gn-at  enthusiasm  upon  bin  Egyptian  inrestigatioDN  until  bit 
death,  aud  soon  after  his  death  his  Rudimentit  of  an  Etqrptian  Dictionary  in  tlM 
Ancient  Enchorial  Characters  was  published.  He  also  published  during  his  lifetime 
■ereral  scientific  treatises,  and  contributed  s  great  number  of  pap** rn  to  the  Encych>> 
pssdia  Britannica,  to  the  leading  reviewa,  and  to  Tarious  scientific  bodies.  A  selectioik 
of  his  Miscellaueona  Works  was  published  in  8  vols,  in  1655. 
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Tonng  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  almost  inflDite  capacities.  He  had  more  than 
the  ordinary  proflciencj  in  modern  European  and  oriental  languages,  in  botany  and 
physiology,  besides  making  two  of  the  most  striking  discoreries  in  two  departments 
of  research  the  most  widely  apart.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  rare  phenomena 
that  disturb  from  time  to  time  the  speculations  of  theorists  upon  the  limited  ranga 
of  the  human  intellect. 

^A^ilkinson. 

Sib  John  Gabdner  Wilkinson,  1798 ,  educated  at  Harrow 

and  at  Oxford,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  works  on 
Egyptology. 

Conspicuous  among  the  works  of  WUkinson  is  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians,  published  in  1837.  This  work  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  era  in 
the  popular  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and  given  the  impetus  to  such  subsequent  labors  as 
those  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  etc.  It  described  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptiaot 
as  revealed  by  the  remains  of  their  painting,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions.  It  has  since 
been  recast  into  an  abridged  form,  entitled  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, which  includes  recent  discoreries  down  to  1863.  A  similar  work  is  The  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs.  His  treatise  On  Color  and  the  Necessity  for  a  Gen- 
eral Diffusion  of  Taste  is  a  valuable,  practical  work. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Wilkinson  is  the  author  of  others  of  a  more 
strictly  archseological  character.  Among  them  are  the  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  the 
Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Turin. 
Of  a  more  popular  turn,  again,  are  his  Handbook  of  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  and 
his  Dalmatia  and  Muntenegro. 

Wilkinson  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  all  his  works  are 
full  of  valuable  information,  skilfully  presented  and  suggesting  reflection. 


Hayman  Wilson. 

Hob  ACE  Hayman  Wilson,  1786-1860,  a  native  of  London,  and  a 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  made  himself  conspicuous  hy  his 
attainments  in  Sanscrit 

In  1832,  Wilson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  and  retained  that  po- 
sition until  his  death.  Wilson  comes  next,  in  point  of  time,  to  Sir  William  Jonee 
and  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and  surpasses  them  both  in  the  extent  and  permanent  value 
of  his  labors.  His  principal  worics  are  A  Sanscrit-English  Dictionary,  (of  which  anew 
edition,  by  GoIdstUcker,  still  unfinished,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  Germany,)  Hin- 
doo Theatre  (selections  from  Sanscrit  Dramatists),  a  translation  of  the  Vishnu  PurAna 
(system  of  Hindoo  Mythology),  History  of  British  India  from  180&-1835,  a  translation 
of  the  Rig- Veda  Sanhita  (the  oldest  record  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  Aryan  my- 
thology\  and  a  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Reronue  Words,  etc.,  in  the  various  languagei 
and  dialects  of  British  India. 

Wilson  superintended  also  the  English  translation  of  Bopp*s  Comparative  Grammar, 
edited  numerous  Sanscrit  texts,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
the  (Quarterly  Oriental,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  other  societies. 
A  collectiTe  edition  of  his  works  It  now  in  course  of  publication  by  TrUbner  k  Co. 

WUfon  WM  alio  celebrated  for  hie  mniioal  ikill  uid  hiitrionio  powen.    Hie  entire 
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life  was  passed  in  the  mo«t  anccafing  and  profitable  actiritj,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  scholarly  record  second  to  none  in  his  natiro  country. 

MoNiER  Williams,  1819 ,  is  one  of  the  leading  Sanscrit  schol- 
ars of  England. 

Prof.  Williams  was  bom  at  Bombay,  and  was  cdncatcd  at  King's  College,  at  Ilailey- 
bury,  and  at  Oxford.  He  was  Professor  of  Oriental  studies  at  Cheltenham,  and  since 
18G0  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford.  Prof.  Williams's  works  are  all  upon  subjects  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  cho^jn  line  of  study.  They  are  an  Elementary  Grammar 
of  Sanscrit,  a  translutiou  of  Kalidaiui's  VikramoruaMi  and  Snkuntala,  an  English-San- 
Bcrit  Dictionary,  the  Rudiments  of  Hindustani,  a  Practical  Hindustani  Grammar,  a 
Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Sanscrit  ia  Relation  to  Missionary  Work  in  India,  a  series 
of  Lectures  on  Indian  Epic  Poeti/,,ft  translation  of  the  story  of  N&la,  etc.  Professor 
Williams  has  been  engaged  for  a  rf&mbcr  of  years  upon  a  Sanscrit-English  Dictionary, 
to  be  published  at  Oxford.  He  can  scarcely  bo  considered  as  fully  the  equal  of  hts 
riral,  Max  MUUer,  either  in  a  special  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  or  in  general  pkilologicsJ 
attainments. 


V.     HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,  ANTIQUITIES,   ETC. 

Macaulay. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  1800-1850,  was  in  his  day 
the  most  brilliant  living  writer  in  England,  in  matters  of 
historical  criticism.  »  He  excelled,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
style  of  writing,  but  it  was  on  questions  of  history,  and  es- 
pecially on  those  involving  political  Lssijes,  that  his  suprem- 
acy was  most  complete. 

Macaulay  was  a  native  of  England,  but  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father  was  Zachary  Macaulay,  an  eminent  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist, and  his  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  descended  from  a  clan  in  the  most 
remote  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  of  a  Quaker  family,  the 
daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  Bristol.  His  home  education  was  thor- 
ouglily  religious.  He  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  while  there  by  tlie 
thoroughness  of  his  scholarship.  He  t\iv'ice  carried  off  the  prize,  the 
Chancellor's  Medal,  for  English  verse.  University  honors  fell  thick 
about  his  path,  but  he  left  them  behind  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law. 

While  still  a  law  student,  ho  published  two  of  his  most  remarkable  prodnctiona. 
The  BatUe  of  Irry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  Euay  on  Hilton,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.    Either  of  these  was  alone  raiBcieDt  to  mark  him  aa  a  man  of  th«  flnt 
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order  of  genius.  The  Essay  on  Milton  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  similar 
brilliant  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Ilevicw. 

In  1830,  ho  entered  Parliament,  and  there  by  his  eloquence  in  debate  riralled  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  acquired  as  a  poet  and  on  essayist.  Ilis  principal  speeches 
were  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  1830-32,  and  upon  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1833.  On  the  latter  subject,  especially,  he  displayed  so  much  knowledge  and  ability 
that  he  was  made  a  min inter  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  India,  and  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Commiiwion  to  propare  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Indian  empire.  He  sojourned 
in  India  for  this  purpose  from  1835  to  1838,  and  while  there  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  appears  with  such  wonderftil  effect  in  his  articles  on 
CI  We  and  Warren  Hastings. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  re-entered  Parliament  in  1838,  as  a  member  from  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  made  Secretary  at  War  in  the  Melbourne  ministry. 

During  this  period  of  political  activity,  he  produced  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Roma, 
which  were  printed  in  1842. 

Being  del'eatcd  in  an  election  for  Parliament,  which  took  place  in  1847,  he  deter- 
mined henceforth  to  dorote  himself  exclusirely  to  literature,  and  he  began  the  com- 
pofiition  of  the  great  historical  work,  for  which  all  his  previous  lite  and  writings 
sei'med  to  be  a  sort  of  special  preparation.  This  was  intended  to  be  A  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  uf  James  II.  down  to  a  Time  within  the  Memory  of 
Persuns  Still  Living.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  at  the  closo  of  1848.  Volumes 
three  and  four  appeared  seven  years  later,  in  1855 ;  and  a  fragment  of  another  volume 
was  published  after  his  death,  the  whole  coming  down  unly  to  the  death  of  William 
III.,  1702. 

Macaulay  was  chosen,  in  1849,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  mere 
office  of  honor,  not  requiring  residence ;  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Macaulay,  in  1857 ;  he  died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  in  1859. 

Macaulay  was  great  in  everything  which  he  uudertook.  lie  was  among  the  first 
in  the  list  of  great  parliamentary  orators,  though  after  the  order  of  Burke  rather 
than  that  of  Fox;  he  is  equally  among  the  first  in  the  roll  of  great  i>oets;  while,  n» 
an  essayist,  and  a  painter  of  historical  scenes  and  personages,  he  Is  without  a  peer. 

The  Siile  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  History,  has  been  enormous.  His  Essays, 
as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  received  with  the 
Biuuo  sort  of  excitement  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  used  to  await  the 
appeaurance  of  a  new  fiction  by  Scott,  or  a  new  poem  by  Byron.  His  History  of 
England  rivalUd  the  must  sensatioual  novel  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  pur- 
chased and  road.  More  than  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  Essays,  in  5  vols.,  were  pub< 
lishod  in  Philadelphia  alone,  within  the  first  five  years.  The  aggregate  sale  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  History,  within  the  first  four  weeks  of  their  publi- 
cation, was  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

'*  Much  as  these  very  eminent  men  [Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  and  Sydney  Smith]  differ 
from  each  other,  Mr.  Macaulay  is,  perhaps,  still  more  clearly  distii(^ished  Irom  either. 
Buth  his  turn  of  mind  and  style  of  writing  are  peculiar,  and  exhibit  a  combtnatiou 
rarely  if  ever  before  witnessed  in  English,  or  even  In  modem  literature.  Unlike 
Lord  Jeffrey,  be  is  deeply  learned  in  ancient  and  modern  lore :  his  mind  is  richly 
stored  with  the  poetry  and  history  both  of  classical  and  continental  literature.  UuKLe 
Mackintosh,  he  is  eminently  dramatic  and  pictorial ;  he  alternately  speaks  puetry  to 
the  soul  and  pictures  to  the  eye.  Unlike  Sydney  Smith,  he  has  omitted  sul^ecu  of 
party  contention  and  psissiug  inten'st,  and  grappled  with  the  great  questions,  the  im- 
mortal names,  which  wiil  forever  attract  the  interest  and  command  the  attention  of 
man.  Milton,  Bacon,  Machiavelli,  first  awakened  his  discriminating  and  critical  taste ; 
CUve,  Warren  HMtlngn,  Vrederick  the  QrwU,  called  forth  his  dramatic  ood  historic 
48 
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powers.  He  has  treated  of  the  Beformation  and  the  Catholic  reaction,  in  his  rvrletr 
of  Ranke ;  of  tho  splendid  dt>^]>otiisin  of  the  Popedom  iu  that  of  Uildebrand ;  of  the 
Freuch  Revolution  in  tli^it  of  Uarure.  There  is  no  danger  of  his  essavs  being  forgot- 
ten, like  many  of  tho«o  of  Addison  ;  nor  of  {tompous  uniformity  of  stylo  being  com- 
plained of,  as  in  most  of  those  of  Johnson.  Ilis  learning  is  prodigious;  and  perhaps 
the  chief  defects  of  his  composition  arise  from  the  exuberant  riches  of  the  stores  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  When  warmed  in  his  subject,  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  aud 
his  language,  in  consequence,  goes  direct  to  the  heart.  In  many  of  his  writings  — 
and  csiHiciaily  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  and  his  essay  on  the  ReformatioD  — • 
there  are  reflections,  e^^ually  Just  and  original,  which  never  hare  been  surpassed  in 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Tliat  he  is  imbued  with  the  soul  of  poetry  need  be  told  to 
none  who  Irnve  read  his  Battle  of  tho  Lake  Regillus ;  that  he  is  a  great  biographer 
w^ill  be  disputed  by  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  splendid  biographies  of  Clive 
and  Hastings,  by  much  the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language." 
—  Sir  Archibald  Aluon. 

Grote. 

Gfx)roe  Grote,  1794-1871,  the  historian  of  Greece,  was  the  finest 
specimen  in  modern  times  of  a  man  of  business  who  was  at  the  same 
time  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  scliolar  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Something  of  Mr.  0  rote's  success  in  the  latter,  doubtless,  is  due  to  the  lact  that  he 
carried  his  busiue»s  habits  and  solid  business  sense  into  the  investigation  of  subjects 
usually  monopolized  by  mere  scholars,  who  have  no  practical  experience  of  affairs. 

Ho  was  educated  at  the  Charter-House  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  as 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  cstublishcd  by  his  grandfather,  and  in  which  he  himself 
afterwards  became  a  partner.  He  spent  Ium  leisure  hours,  as  a  clerk,  in  patient  study, 
and  having  early  formed  the  purpose  of  writing  the  work  which  has  made  him  fia* 
mous,  set  about  the  preparation  for  it  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  deliberation  that 
border  upon  the  marvellous.  Without  a  Univeisity  training,  he  bent  himself  to  the 
task  of  writing  the  most  difficult  of  all  histories.  The  History  of  Greece.  Not  being 
a  classical  scholar,  he  applied  himself  to  master  not  only  tho  Greek  language,  bat 
whatever  related  to  Greek  life,  history,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

As  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  partner  in  the  great  banking-house  of  **  Grote  and  Pres- 
cott,"  he  learned  sagacity  in  his  dualings  with  men  ;  and  insensibly  his  knowledge, 
thuij  gained,  became  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  shed  light  on  the  Greek 
studies  he  persistently  followed.  His  History  of  Greece  was  begun  in  1823 ;  but  the 
idcHS  which  directed  it,  and  gave  it  originality,  were  due  to  his  sympathy  with  the 
semi-democratic  outbreak  of  the  English  Reform  movement,  in  1830  and  1831.  Grote 
threw  himself  into  public  life,  and,  for  three  successive  Parliaments,  appeared  as  the 
philosophic  champion  of  Radical  reform.  In  IMl,  he  retired  from  Parliament,  but  he 
had  learned  the  great  secret  revealed  in  the  struggle  of  political  Actions.  Hence  the 
peculiar  wortli,  originality,  and  reality  of  his  History  of  Greece.  Even  the  tory  crit- 
ics said:  **This  historian  is  the  only  undoubted  scholar  who  knows  something  more 
than  other  scholars  know.  He  has,  unfortunately,  as  a  radical,  mingled  with  affairs. 
He  interprets  the  Greek  democracy  because  he  knows  something  of  tho  democracy 
of  our  time.  We  accept  him,  as  an  historian  of  Greece,  provided  he  shows  no  igno- 
rance of  the  slightest  point  affecting  the  most  delicate  scholarship  in  regard  to  Greek 
geography,  antiquities,  history,  and  literature."  Grote  stood  this  test  triumphantly. 
Hence  his  great  fafoe.  He  was  an  English  banker  and  politician;  at  the  same  tlms 
he  was  a  marvel  of  Greek  scholarship. 

The  History  was  completed  in  18M,  and  filled  12  vols.,  8vo. 
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Then  followed,  after  many  jean^  his  important  work  on  Plato,  a  masterpiece  of  re- 
•oarch,  analyaia,  and  scholarihip.  Here  the  genius  of  the  man  of  business  was,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  fii)eculntion,  brought  to  bear  on  the  noblest  and  highest 
of  transcendental  philosophers.  The  work  was  in  3  toIs.,  and  was  entitled  Plato  and 
the  Other  Companions  of  Socrates. 

But  all  scholars  looked  to  Grote  as  the  most  competent  of  Englishmen  to  deal 
with  Aristotle.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  engaged,  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death, 
in  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  whose  genius  had  so 
many  points  of  contact  and  sympathy  with  his  own.  Had  he  lived  three  years  longer, 
we  hare  no  doubt  that  he  would  luiTe  completed  his  task,  —  a  task  which  would  have 
summed  up  the  results  of  his  literary  life,  devoted  for  fifty  years  to  the  illustration 
and  interpretation  of  the  history,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 

But  wliat  we  specially  deniro  to  emphasize,  in  this  tribute  to  Grote,  is  the  fact  that 
be  was  a  business  man  throughout  his  career,  competent  to  deal,  in  business  matters, 
with  the  keenest  banker  or  merchant  of  his  time.  The  man  who  best  understood 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  was  the  man  who  could  compete  with  Rothschild  in 
bidding  for  a  loan,  and  stand  up  against  Peel  or  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. —  Every  Saturday  (altered  and  abridged). 

Froude. 

James  Anthony  Fboude,  1818 ,  has  placed  himself  m  the 

rank  of  distinguished  historians. 

Mr.  Froude  is  a  graduate  and  Fellow  of  Oxford.  His  principal  work,  A  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elijcabeth,  in  12  vols.,  8vo,  is  a  mon- 
ument at  once  of  historical  research  and  of  literary  culture.  Besides  this  great  work, 
Mr.  Fronde  has  published  The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,  a  Novel  ;  The  Nemesis  of  Faith ; 
Short  Studies  on  Great  Studies ;  and  Calvinism,  an  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's 
University. 

"  The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Froude*s  work  is  its  wealth  of  unpublished  maniH 
scripts ;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  and  other  agents  of  the  Court  of  Simancas.  The  extra- 
ordinary  interest  of  such  illustrations  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  these  volumes; 
they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative  and  variety  to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the 
time ;  and  they  bring  in  aid  of  historical  evidence  the  contemporary  opinions  of  so- 
ciety upon  current  events.'*  —  Edinburgh  Beciew. 

Merivale. 

Rev.  Chables  Meriyaxe,  1808 ,  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  has 

published  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Komans. 

The  object  of  this  work,  which  is  in  7  vols.,  8vo,  is  to  bridge  over  the  interval  be- 
tween the  point  at  which  Arnold  was  interrupted,  and  that  at  which  Gibbon  began. 
Mr.  Merivale  has  told  this  part  of  the  Roman  story  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  His  work  is  not  a  compilation,  but  an  original  history,  the  trvdt  of  carefkil 
and  prolonged  investigation.  If  it  does  not  possess  the  splendor  of  Gibbon,  or  the 
vigorous  grasp  of  Arnold,  it  is  yet  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  and  worthy  to  hold  a 
place  between  these  two  great  masters,  and  to  form  with  them  the  continuous  story  of 
Roman  affairs.  Mr.  Merivale  has  published  also  The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Bm« 
pire.  The  OonvexBion  of  the  Northern  Nations,  and  two  volnmei  of  SennoBS. 
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Hermatv  Merttals,  1805 ,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  at  Oxford,  has  written  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  the  Colonies,  and  com- 
pleted the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  begun  by  Joseph  Parker. 

Milman. 

Hexry  Hart  Milman,  1791-18GS;  distinguished  liimself  in  va- 
rious walks  of  authorship,  but  chiefly  as  an  historian. 

Milman  was  a  native  of  London.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  tlio  Church  of  England,  and  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1M9.  He  was  also,  for 
a  while,  Profossor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford. 

Dtrun  Milmun's  works  are  both  various  and  numerous ;  the  earlier  ones  are  almost 
wholly  poetical;  the  later,  historical. 

His  i><>etical  productions  are:  Fazio,  a  Tragedy;  Samor,  an  Heroic  Poem;  The  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Bebhaz/uir,  and  Anno  Boleyn,  Dramatic  Poems; 
and  The  Apollo  Belvidcre.  In  these  work8,  Dean  Milman  unquestionably  displayed 
poetic  ability,  but  his  style  is  Htmined  and  overcolored.  Notwithstanding  the  praise 
that  was  heaped  upon  them  at  their  appearance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  still 
enjoy  any  notable  share  of  popularity,  or  whether  even  Milman  himself,  although  poet- 
ically inclined,  was  really  a  pout.  It  can  scai'cely  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  added 
any  new  characters  to  the  great  gallery  of  imagination,  or  enriched  the  language  with 
frertli  turns  of  thought  or  powers  of  expression.  The  Dean's  merits  as  a  poet  are  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  his  services  as  an  historian. 

His  chief  historical  workn  are:  The  History  of  the  Jews ;  the  well  known  annotated 
edition  of  Gibbon's  Rome;  The  History  of  Cliristianity  f^om  the  Hirth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Empire;  and  The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  down 
to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  Besides  these  graver  labors,  Dean  Milman  also  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Works  of  Horace,  an  elegant  edition  filled  with  the  choicest  wood- 
cuts and  other  illustrations. 

The  History  of  Christianity  and  The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  are  justly  regarded 
as  standard  works.  They  evince  great  erudition  and  logical  grasp  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  historian,  and  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality.  Of  course  it  can- 
not be  expected  of  them  that  they  will  satisfy  all  parties  or  denominations.  Dean 
Milman  is  too  liberal  for  some,  too  orthodox  for  others.  The  subjects  of  which  hit 
volumes  treat  are  the  most  obscure  and  the  most  controversial  in  history.  The  Deaa 
has  endeavored  to  pursue  a  just-middle  course  through  the  labyrinth,  and.  white 
maintaining  his  Protestantism,  to  render  charity  to  all.  The  style,  particularly  of 
the  Latin  Christianity,  is  at  times  labored. 

Agnes  Strickland. 

Agnes  Strickland,  1806 ,  is  entitled  to  an  honored  place  in 

the  gallery  of  distinguished  historical  writers. 

Miss  Strickland  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  children,  who  have  all  shown  literary  ability. 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland  began  her  career  as  an  authoress  by  publishing  several  vol- 
umee  of  i>oetry,  among  them  the  Worcester  Field,  or  the  Cavalier,  and  Demetriua.  She 
afterwards  published  some  prose  works,  The  Rival  Crusoes,  The  Pilgrims  of  Waltinip- 
ham.  Tales  and  Stories  from  History,  etc. 
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In  1840  appeared  the  first  Tolnme  of  her  really  first  ^eat  work, — ^The  Queens  of  £ng^ 
land.  It  made  the  name  of  Miss  Strickland  at  once  famous.  Since  that  time  she  haa 
published  The  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kiuga  of  England. 
In  most  pf  these  works  she  received  much  assistance  from  her  sister  Klizabeth,  who 
refused  however  to  have  her  name  put  on  the  title-page.  The  materials  were  col- 
lected by  means  of  careful  rc«earcbei  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  great  public 
libraries. 

Miss  Strickland's  power  of  writing  is  far  from  cqiuilling  her  industry  in  roscarch. 
The  style  is  rather  poor  and  thin,  and  the  statements  sometimes  inaccurate.  She  ia 
not  impartial  in  her  treatment  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  adversaries,  but  is  decidedly 
prejudiced.  With  all  their  defects,  however,  her  volumes  afTord  an  agreeable  reading 
for  the  lover  of  history,  and  contain  many  minutiae  of  royal  domestic  life  not  to  b« 
found  in  more  ambitious  and  more  philosophical  works. 

Jank.  Strickland,  an  older  sister  of  Agnos,  has  written  A  Family  nistory  of 
Rome.  —  M.vJOR  Samuel  Stricklaiti),  IHOO-ISCT,  a  brother  of  Agnes  and  Jane,  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  lie  wrote  a  popular  work,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West, 
or  The  Experience  of  an  Early  Settler.  —  Subankah  Stbiccland,  another  sister  of  Ag- 
nes, was  married  to  Juhn  Durban  Moodio,  of  the  North  British  Fusileers,  and  went  with 
her  hu8l>and  to  Canada,  where  she  haa  since  resided.  Mrs.  Moodie  partakes  of  the  gen- 
eral literary  abilities  of  the  family.  She  has  written :  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in 
Canada;  Life  in  the  Clearings ;  Flora  Lyndsay ;  Mark  Uuddlestone ;  Matrimonial  Speca- 
lations;  The  Moncktons;  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life.  —  Catharine  Parr  Strickland, 

1805 ,  still  another  sister,  was  married  in  18.32  to  Lieutenant  Traill,  of  the  Royal 

North  Britif<h  Fusileers,  of  the  same  regiment  with  Mr.  Moodie,  and  emigrated  with 
her  hurtlmnd  to  Canada  to  reside.  Besides  many  juvenile  productions,  Mrs.  Traill  Iiaa 
published  The  B^ick woods  of  America;  Canadian  Crusoos :  Ramblings  in  the  Canadian 
Forest ;  Stories  of  the  Canadian  Forest;  Lady  Mary  and  her  Nunie,  or  a  Peep  Into  tha 
Canadian  Forests;  Female  Emigrants'  Guide,  etc. 


Rawlinson. 

George  Rawxinson,  1815 ,  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  his- 
tory and  the  classics  by  his  admirable  Traniilation  of  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  for  several  years  a  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  University  Examiner.  In  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  Herodotus,  Raw- 
linson was  assisted  by  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  the  Assyrian  traveller, 
and  by  Sir  Juhn  Q.  Wilkinson  the  Egyptologist. 

The  translation,  as  a  specimen  of  English,  is  not  so  pleasing,  perhaps,  as  some  other 
renderings  of  the  Qreek  master,  but  it  is  very  accurate  and  close,  while  the  notes  and 
es->Hys  embody  the  groat  mass  of  information  acquired  by  the  many  recent  diacoveriea 
of  :<I1  kinds  made  in  Assyria.  Syria,  Egypt,  aud  Phoenicia.  This  edition  of  Herodotua 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  to  general  history  during 
the  present  century. 

Resides  his  Joint  labors  in  the  translation  of  Herodotus,  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  also 
published,  in  4  vol!> ,  A  History  of  the  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  namely,  Chalda'a,  Asnyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia,  which  equals  in 
importance,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  its  predecessor. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  undertakings,  Rawlinson  has  delivered  a  course  of  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture,  and  a  Universi^ 
course  on  The  Contrasts  of  Christianity  with  the  Haathan  and  Jewiah  Syatema. 
48* 
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Of  bis  works  not  pnrely  scientific,  the  following  may  be  named :  Sketches  of  th* 
Phihwophic  Characters  of  Dr.  Wollaaton  and  S*ir  Humphry  Dary ;  The  Proportion  of 
Births  of  the  Two  Sexes;  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery;  The  Exposition 
of  1851,  or  Views  of  the  Industry,  Science,  and  Government  of  England;  and  Tho 
Ninth  Bridgownter  Treatise.  The  last  named  cnpccinily  is  the  one  by  which  he  is 
most  known  to  the  generality  of  readers.  In  it  he  discusses  particularly  the  sul^ect 
of  Miracles.  In  1864,  he  published  an  autobiography,  a  largo  8to,  under  the  title  of 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher.  At  the  close,  he  gives  a  list  of  eighty  detached 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  different  scientific  journals. 

Mrs.  Somerville. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somervtlle,  1780  ,  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Fair- 
fax, stands  at  the  head  of  female  devotees  to  science. 

She  was  elected  a  member  of*scTeral  societies  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  hoii> 
ored  with  a  pension  for  her  services  to  science.  Ilcr  four  great  works  are  :  Mechan- 
ism  of  the  Heavens,  an  abridgment  of  La  Place,  but  by  no  means  slavishly  following 
the  great  Frenchman ;  On  the  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  an  admirable 
manual,  which  has  gone  thron^h  numerous  eilitions;  Physical  Geography,  which  is 
scarcely  less  popular;  nnd  On  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science,  peblishod  in  1809, 
when  the  author  muMt  have  been  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  There  is  a  disagreement 
among  authorities,  however,  as  to  the  year  of  her  birth,  some  fixing  it  at  1780,  and 
others  at  about  1790.    In  any  case,  Mrs.  Somerville's  prolonged  activity  is  remarkable. 

Darwin. 

Charles  Darwin,  F.  R.  S.,  1809  ,  the  grandson  of  the  poet 

and  naturalii<t  ErasmuH  Darwin,  is  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalL^ts  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Darwin  accompanied  the  royal  Exploring  Expedition  of  ITcr  Mi^Jetty's  ship  the 
Beagle,  in  1811-1830,  and  published  thereafter  his  first  work,  Voyage  of  a  Nataraliet 
Round  the  World.  It  was  well  received  in  all  quarters,  both  for  the  freshness  of  its 
informstion  and  the  rare  beauty  and  skill  of  the  descriptions.  **  The  author  is  a  flrat- 
rate  landscape  painter  with  the  pen,  and  the  dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with 
Interetty— Lottfion  Quarterty.  He  edited  also  the  Zoology  of  the  ExiMnlition.  An- 
other work  which  gained  him  high  reputation  as  a  naturalist  was  a  Monograph  of  the 
Family  Cirripedia,  including  the  Barnncle.  Other  works  have  followed,  which  hare 
l)een  read  with  avidity,  not  men?ly  by  naturalists  and  scientific  men,  but  by  that  far 
wider  intellectual  class  who  are  interested  in  the  higher  generalizations  of  the  aci* 
cnces.  Mr.  Darwin  has  a  singular  facility  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  language  easily 
understood  and  in  disposing  his  matter  for  artistic  effect. 

His  latest  works  are :  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication ; 
Tlie  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection  ;  The  Descent  of  Man.  Ills  sci- 
entific opinions,  as  contained  in  the  works  lost  named^have  met  with  emphatic diaaent. 
But  all  critics,  both  friends  and  fuee,  have  admired  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  hie 
style,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.,  1825 ,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  has  attained  an 
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eminence  as  a  naturalist  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 

Darwin,  and  he  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  opinion. 

t^rofewor  TIu.xlHy'ii  contributions  to  natnral  science  bare  been  nnmerotii  and  Tain- 
aM(t.  Among  tho«»  of  a  recent  and  comparatirely  popnlar  character  are  Man*s  Plac« 
in  Nature.  Lecturfs  <in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Lessons  on  Klementary  Physiology. 

Owen. 

Richard  Owen,  D.  C.  L,,  1804  ,  is  the  most  eminent  compara- 
tive anatomist  of  his  age. 

Professor  Owen  is  a  natiTe  of  England.  lie  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, lie  has  occupied  several  proressional  positions,  succeeding  Sir  Charles  Bell 
in  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  hn  is  now  Director  of  the  Natural  History  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum.  IIi«  written  contributions  to  science  are  immense. 
Those  of  bis  works  which  are  of  most  general  interest  are :  History  of  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Binis ;  On  tlie  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton 
Parthenogenesis ;  The  Anatomy  of  tho  Vertebrates.  Professor  Owen  is  an  opponent 
of  Darwinism,  defending  the  mutability  of  species  by  virtue  of  inherent  tendenciM, 
and  not  by  change  of  external  circumstances.  Ilis  works,  even  to  the  lay  reader,  are 
fiucinating  through  their  vigor  and  clearness  of  style. 

Rev.  John  George  Wood,  1827 ,  is  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist. 

Mr.  Wood  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M.  A.  in 
1851.  He  has  written  some  charming  works  on  natural  history :  Bees,  their  Habita 
and  Mansgoment ;  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life ;  The  Common  Objects  of 
the  Sca-Shoro;  My  Feathered  Friends;  Illustrations  of  Natural  History,  8  vols.; 
Boy's  Own  Book  of  Natural  History:  Athletic  Sports  and  Recreations  for  Boys;  Nat- 
nral History  Picture-Book  for  Children ;  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope;  Olimpaee 
into  Petland ;  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes;  Homes  without  Hands;  Fresh  and  Salt 
Water  Aquariums;  Bible  Auimals;  Old  and  New  Testament  History  in  Simple  Leop 
guage,  etc.,  etc. 

Chables  Watebton,  1782-1865,  was  an  enterprising  traveller  and 
naturalist. 

Mr.  Waterton  was  bom  at  Walton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  head  of  an  an- 
cient Catholic  family  which  traces  its  lineage  on  one  side  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  on 
the  other  side  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mr.  Waterton  lived  to  a  green 
old  age,  maintaining  both  physical  and  intellectual  rigor  to  the  rery  day  of  his  death, 
in  his  eighty -third  year.  His  publications  are  Wanderings  in  South  America  and  the 
North-West  of  the  United  States,  containing  obeervatious  on  natural  history,  with 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  birds,  etc.;  Essays  on  Natural  History,  with  an 
Autobiography  of  the  Author;  Ornithological  Letter  to  William  Swainaon. 

Pxtn  Maek  RoeiT,  1779-1860,  of  French,  or  rather  of  OeneTtse  extraction,  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  held  several  medical  and  professional  appointments.  ITe 
published  one  or  two  Bcientific  works,  On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  on  Eleo- 
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trlcitj,  Galranism,  etc.  To  the  reader  and  student  of  English,  howerer,  Roget  ia 
known  exclusively  tlirongb  his  Theflaunis  of  Englisli  Words.  This  ralnable  work. 
Intended  to  facilitate  composition  by  classifying  ideo-'t  and  their  corresponding  expres- 
sions, has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  now  forms  an  indispensable  manoal 
in  every  literary  workshop. 

Pniup  IlEMtT  GossK,  F.  R.  S.,  1810 ,  was  bom  at  Worcester.    He  has  resided 

one  year  in  Alabama,  three  years  in  Lower  Canada,  and  eight  in  Newfoundland.  He 
is  a  scientific  naturalist,  and  has  contributed  largely  by  his  writings  to  make  the 
study  of  natural  science  popular  in  families  and  schools.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal publications:  The  Canadian  Naturalist;  Birds  of  Jamaica;  A  Naturalist's  So- 
journ in  Jamaica;  Natural  History  of  Birds,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes;  Ocean 
Described  ;  Brititih  Ornithology  ;  Rivers  of  the  Bible  ;  History  of  the  Jews;  Assyria; 
Text-Book  of  Zoology  for  Schc»ols;  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Devonsl^ire  Coast; 
The  Aquarium,  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep ;  A  Handbook  of  the  Marine 
Aquarium;  Manual  of  Marine  ZoUlogy ;  Tenby,  a  Seaside  Holiday;  Omphalos,  an 
Attempt  to  untie  the  Geological  Knot;  History  of  British  Sea-Anemones;  Erenings 
at  the  Microscope,  etc. 

Lyell. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  1797  ,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  geol- 

ogista  of  the  centurj'. 

Sir  Charles  studied  at  Oxford,  for  the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  that  profession  for 
the  science  with  >vhich  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  He  was  at  one  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  and  has  been  twice  elected  President  of 
,    the  Geological  Society. 

His  chief  works  are:  Principles  of  Geology,  1830-2;  Elements  of  Geology,  1838; 
Trarcls  in  North  America,  1845;  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849;  The  An- 
tiquity of  Man,  1863.  Lyell  is,  in  tlie  Ktrictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  scientific  inqiiirer; 
his  method  and  his  aim  are  purely  scientific.  At  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  his 
pleasing  stylo  and  clear  statement,  he  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  impressing  the 
claims  of  the  science  upon  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  His  earliest  work 
and  his  latest  —  The  Principles  of  Geology  and  The  Antiquity  of  Man  —  mark,  each 
of  them,  a  new  era  in  science.  The  latter,  especially,  has  placed  the  department  of 
anthropology  upon  an  entirely  new  footing.  LycH's  two  Tolumes  of  trarels  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  scientific  details,  but  are  also  rich  in  shrewd  and  Just  obser- 
Tations  upon  the  society  and  institutions  of  the  country  whose  geological  features  he 
is  exploring. 

Tyndall. 

John  Tyndall,  1820 ,  ia  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best 

known  scienlista  of  the  present  day. 

Tyndall  has  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Oovcrnmout  School  of  Mines.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  an  instructor  and  on  in- 
Testigator,  he  has  published  t«evoral  popular  works  on  science  which  hare  spread  his 
name  wherever  the  English  language  is  spuken,  and  have  been  translated  into  many 
continental  languages.  His  special  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable. 

Tyndall  is  the  author  of  two  interesting  works  on  Switxerland,  entitled  The  Glaciers 
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of  the  Alps,  And  Mountaineering  in  18G1,  in  which  brilliant  description  of  hazardoot 
ascensions  is  skilfally  blended  with  scientific  information.  Ilis  best  known  works, 
however,  are  on  Ifcat  as  u  Mode  of  Motion,  and  on  Sound.  These  can  scarcely  be 
called  popular,  unless  by  reason  of  the  vigor  and  cloarneas  of  their  style,  as  they  coo- 
tain  some  of  the  most  impoitant  discoreries  and  theories  in  physics  that  have  been 
made  in  modem  times.  Tyndall  belongs  to  that  growing  class  of  investigators  — 
Huxley  is  another  example  —  who  unite  the  greatest  originality  and  accuracy  of  re- 
search with  the  happioat  style  of  composition.  His  monograph  on  Heat  may  bo  set 
down  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  that  department. 

James  D.  Forbes,  F.  R  S.,  1809 ,  has  made  a  Bpecial  study  of 

the  glacial  formations  of  the  Alps,  and  has  published  some  volumes  of 
explorations,  which  are  as  attractive  as  a  romance. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  works:  Travels  through  the  Alps;  Norway  and  ita 
Glaciers.  The  work  on  the  Alps  "abounds  with  daring  and  hazardous  adventures, 
contains  noticM  of  occasional  catastropliies  that  have  befallen  leas  fortunate  explor- 
ers, presents  interesting  discoveries  with  new  deductions,  and  is  clothed  in  a  style 
and  diction  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  subject."  —  SiUi^ 
man't  Journal.  Prof.  Forbes  was  born  at  Calvinton,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  Profe^or  of  Natural  Philosophy  there 
from  1833  to  1860.  He  then  became  Princiiuil  of  St.  Salvator*s  and  St.  Leonard's  GoU 
lege,  St.  Andrew's. 

TnoMAS  SouTHWOOD  Smith,  M.  D.,  1788-1861,  a  celebrated  London  physician,  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Londuu  Fever  IIoKpital  in  182o,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury took  a  prominent  {tart  in  the  sanitary  measures  of  the  metn*i)olis,  and  in  pro- 
curing legislation  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  by  his  vigorous  articles  in  this  review  broke  up  many  estab- 
lished abuses.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  ruining  the  busiuem  of  the  "  resnrreo- 
tion  men."  His  separate  publications  were :  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living;  Dis- 
course on  the  Development  of  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  Illustrations  of  the 
Divine  Oovernment.  His  utilitarian  notions  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  may  be 
Judged  from  the  following  instance :  **  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 
On  visiting  him,  we  saw  an  object  which  I  have  often  heard  celebrated,  and  had  thought 
would  be  revolting,  but  found,  on  the  contrary,  an  agreeable  sight;  this  is  the  skele- 
ton of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  was  at  B<'nthara's  ret^uest  that  the  skeleton,  dressed  in 
the  same  dress  he  habitually  wore,  stuffed  out  to  an  exact  resemblance  of  life,  and  with 
a  portrait-mask  in  wax,  —the  best  I  ever  saw,  —  sits  there  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  companion  of  his  studies.  The  figure  leans  a  little 
forward,  resting  the  hands  on  a  stout  stick  which  Bentham  always  carried,  and  had 
named  'Dapple.*  The  attitude  is  quite  en«y.  the  expression  on  the  whole  mild,  win- 
ning, yet  highly  individual.'*  — J/firyorst  I\tlltr  D  OstolL 

Daniel  Wimon,  LL.  D.,  1816 ,  has  attained  great  distinction 

as  an  ethnologist 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  for  many  years  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  His  works  on  the  early  history  ot  the  Western 
races  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  thai  department  of  literature.    The 

2L 
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following  are  the  chlpf :  Prc-hlstoric  Man,  or  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  CiTllIza- 
tion  in  the  Old  WurlJ  and  the  New,  2  toIb.,  8vo;  Archncolog^  and  Pre-historic  Annals 
of  Scotland ;  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Times,  2  Tols.,  4to ;  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  Protectorate;  Chatterton,  a  Biographical  Study.  —  tisoROS  Wilson,  M.D^ 
LL.  D.,  1818-1859,  brother  of  the  ethnologist,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  highly  distinguished 
u  a  chemist.  He  wus  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  studied  chemistry  in  that  city  and  ia 
London.  He  helil  several  important  ptmitions,  and  for  the  laat  few  years  of  his  life 
wa.1  Uegius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  published 
Chemistry,  a  tcxt-bouk;  A  Life  of  Carendish ;  A  Life  of  John  Reid,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  St.  Andrew's :  A  Memoir  of  Professor  Forbes ;  Electricity  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph  ;  R<*sean.>lies  on  Color-Ulindncss;  The  Progress  of  the  Telegraph;  The  Five 
Gateways  of  Knowledge  (the  eye,  car,  nose,  tongue,  hand) :  Religio  Medici,  a  collection 
of  Religious  Essays ;  Counsels  of  an  Invalid  ;  letters  on  Religious  Subjects. 

Young  the  Egyptologist. 

Thomas  Young,  1773-1829,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  characters 
of  the  present  century,  —  remarkable  alike  for  the  originality  of  hlB 
researches  and  investigations,  and  the  variety  of  his  talents. 

Young  was  a  precocious  child,  having  studied  and  mastered,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  no  little  mathematics. 
In  1702  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  first  in  London  and  then  in  Edinburgh. 
From  Edinburgh  ho  went  to  Uottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Not  only  was  he 
a  diligent  student,  but  a  conspicuous  devotee  of  amusements,  excelling  in  dancing, 
music,  and  horscniancihip.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703.  To  qualify  himself  for 
membership  in  the  College  of  Ph>8icians,  Young  entered  Cambridge,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1799.  He  practised  his  profession  for  a  number  of  years,  was  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  conducted  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

While  professor  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Young  published  a  Syllabus  of  Lectures  mo 
Natural  and  Exi>orimenlal  Philosophy,  in  which  he  made  the  first  announcement  of 
his  theory  on  the  Interference  of  Light.  This  remarkable  discoTery  was  much  at- 
tacked at  the  time,  but  is  now  universally  accepted.  It  whs  the  most  general  discov- 
ery in  optics  thnt  had  been  made  since  the  days  of  Newton,  and  decided  the  reception 
of  the  undnlat(>r>'  theory.  He  also  puMinhed  sereral  medical  works  or  treatises,  none 
of  which,  however,  are  distingtiished  for  originality. 

In  1814,  Young  first  made  known  his  coqjectural  reading  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  This 
he  followed  up  with  one  or  two  other  articles,  until  there  appeared,  in  1819,  his  cele- 
brated article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  was  the  first  really  successful 
attempt  at  reading  the  great  Egyptian  riddle.  There  has  been  much  dispute  npoa 
the  relative  merits  of  Young  and  Champollion  to  the  title  of  discoverer  of  the  key  to  the 
hieroglyphic  alphabet.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  any  one  except  a  professed 
Egyptologist,  to  speak  confidently  on  such  an  ah*itruse  matter.  The  general  opinioD 
seems  to  be  that  Young  was  the  first  to  make  certain  suggestions,  —  namely,  that 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters  represented  sounds, — and  that  Champollion  cangbt 
up  these  suggestions  and  developed  them  with  wonderful  acutones-x  and  syrttem. 

Young  worked  with  great  enthusiasm  upon  his  Egyptian  investigationx  until  hia 
death,  and  sotm  alter  his  death  his  Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary  in  the 
Ancient  Enchorial  O^racters  was  published.  He  also  published  during  his  lifetime 
MTeral  scientific  treatises,  and  contributed  s  great  number  of  papers  to  the  Encycio- 
IMSdia  Britannica,  to  the  leading  reviews,  and  to  various  scientific  bodies.  A  selection 
of  his  MiBcellaueous  Works  was  published  in  3  vols,  in  1865. 
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Tonng  app«an  to  hare  been  a  man  of  almogt  infinite  capacities.  He  bad  more  tban 
the  ordinary  proficiency  in  modern  European  and  oriental  langniages,  in  botany  and 
physiology,  besides  malcing  two  of  the  most  striking  discoTeries  in  two  departments 
of  research  the  most  widely  apart.  Ue  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  rare  phenomena 
that  disturb  from  time  to  time  the  speculations  of  theorists  upon  the  limited  range 
of  the  human  iutellect. 

\A^ilkinson. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson,  1798  ,  educated  at  Harrow 

and  at  Oxford,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  works  on 
Egyptology. 

Conspicuous  among  the  works  of  Wilkinson  is  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians,  published  in  1837.  This  work  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  era  in 
the  popular  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and  given  the  impetus  to  such  subsequent  labors  as 
those  of  Layard,  Bawliusun,  etc.  It  described  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  revealed  by  the  remains  of  their  painting,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions.  It  has  since 
been  recast  into  an  abridged  form,  entitled  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, which  includes  recent  discoveries  down  to  1853.  A  similar  work  is  The  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs.  His  treatise  On  Color  and  the  Necessity  for  a  Gen- 
eral IMffudion  of  Taste  is  a  valuable,  practical  work. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Wilkinson  is  the  author  of  others  of  a  more 
strictly  archseological  character.  Among  them  are  the  Materia  Uieroglyphica,  the 
Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Tnrin. 
Of  a  more  popular  torn,  again,  are  his  Handbook  of  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  and 
his  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro. 

Wilkinson  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  all  bis  works  «r» 
ftiU  of  valuable  Information,  skilfully  presented  and  suggesting  reflection. 


Hayman  Wilson. 

Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  1786-1860,  a  native  of  London,  and  a 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  made  himself  conspicuous  hy  his 
attainments  in  Sanscrit. 

In  1832,  Wilson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  and  retained  that  po- 
sition until  his  death.  Wilson  comes  next,  in  point  of  time,  to  Sir  William  Jonet 
and  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and  surpasses  them  both  in  the  extent  and  permanent  value 
of  his  labors.  His  principal  works  are  A  Sanscrit-English  Dictionary,  (of  which  a  new 
edition,  by  OoldstUcker,  still  unfinished,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  Germany,)  Hin- 
doo Theatre  (selections  from  Sanscrit  Dramatists),  a  translation  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&na 
(system  of  Hindoo  Mythology),  History  of  British  India  (h>m  180&-1836,  a  translation 
of  the  RigwVeda  Sanhita  (the  oldest  record  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  Aryan  my- 
thology), and  a  Oloesory  of  Judicial  and  Bevonue  Words,  etc.,  in  the  various  languages 
and  dialects  of  British  India. 

Wilson  superintended  also  the  English  translation  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar, 
edited  numerous  Sanscrit  texts,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
the  (Quarterly  Oriental,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  other  societies. 
A  collective  edition  of  bis  works  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Trttbner  k  Co. 

Wilson  was  alio  celebrated  for  his  musicsl  skill  sjid  histrionic  powers.   His  entire 
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life  was  passed  in  the  most  unceasing  and  profitable  activitj,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  scholarly  record  second  to  none  in  his  native  country. 

MoNiER  Williams,  1819 ,  is  one  of  the  leading  Sanscrit  Bchol- 

ars  of  England. 

Prof.  Williams  was  bom  at  Bombay,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  at  Oxford.  He  muh  Professor  of  Oriental  studies  at  Cheltenham,  and  since 
1860  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford.  Prof.  Williams's  works  are  all  upon  subjecta  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  chosen  line  of  study.  They  are  an  Elementary  Grammar 
of  Sanscrit,  a  translation  of  Kalidii^a's  Vikranioroasti  and  Snkuntala,  an  English-San- 
Bcrit  Dictionary,  the  Rudiments  of  Ilindustuui,  a  Prncticnl  Hindustani  Grammar,  a 
Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Sanscrit  in  Relation  to  Missionary  Work  in  India,  a  series 
of  Lectures  on  Indian  Epic  Poeti^^^^ft  translation  of  the  story  of  Nfila,  etc.  Professor 
Williams  has  l>een  engaged  for  a  iftmber  of  years  upon  a  Sanwrit-English  Dictionary, 
to  be  published  at  Oxford.  He  can  scarcely  bo  considered  as  fully  the  equal  of  hi« 
riral.  Max  MUllcr,  either  in  a  special  luiowledgo  of  Sanscrit  or  in  general  philological 
attainments. 


V.     HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,  ANTIQUITIES,   ETC. 

Macaulay. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  1800-1859,  was  in  his  day 
the  most  brilliant  living  writer  in  England,  in  matters  of 
historical  criticism.  ^-He  excelled,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
style  of  writing,  but  it  was  on  questions  of  history,  and  es- 
pecially on  those  involving  political  issijes^  that  his  suprem- 
acy was  most  complete. 

Macaulay  was  a  native  of  England,  but  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father  was  Zachary  Macaulay,  an  eminent  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist, and  his  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  descended  from  a  clan  in  the  most 
remote  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  of  a  Quaker  fieunily,  the 
daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  Bristol.  His  home  education  was  thor- 
oughly religious.  He  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  greatly  distinguislied  himself  while  there  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  scholarship.  Ho  twice  carried  off  the  prize,  the 
Chancellor's  Medal,  for  English  verse.  University  honors  fell  thick 
about  his  path,  but  he  left  them  behind  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law. 

While  still  a  law  student,  he  published  two  of  his  most  remarkable  prodvctionfl. 
The  Battle  of  Ivry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-foar,  and  the  Easay  on  Milton,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.    Either  of  these  was  alone  sufBdent  to  nuurk  him  as  a  man  of  tha  flnrt 
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order  of  geniof.  The  Essaj  on  Milton  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  similar 
brilliant  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

In  1K30,  ho  entered  Parliament,  and  there  by  his  eloquence  in  debate  riralled  tho 
lame  which  he  hud  already  acquired  as  a  poet  and  an  essayist.  His  principal  speeches 
were  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  1830-32,  and  upon  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1S33.  On  the  latter  Rubjcct,  especially,  he  displayed  so  much  knowledge  and  ability 
that  he  was  made  a  minlHter  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  India,  and  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Indian  empire.  He  sojourned 
in  India  for  this  purpose  from  1835  to  1838,  and  while  there  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  appears  with  such  wonder!^  effect  in  his  articles  on 
Clive  and  Warren  Ilastings. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  re-entered  Parliament  in  1839,  as  a  member  from  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  mode  Secretary  at  War  in  the  Melbourne  ministry. 

During  this  period  of  political  activity,  he  produced  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
which  wero  printed  in  1842. 

Ueing  defeated  in  an  electioD  for  Parliament,  which  took  place  in  1847,  he  deter- 
mined  henceforth  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  he  began  the  com- 
position of  the  great  historical  work,  for  which  all  his  previous  life  and  writings 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  special  preparation.  This  was  intended  to  be  A  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  down  to  a  Time  within  the  Memory  of 
Persons  Still  Living.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  at  the  close  of  1848.  Tolumee 
three  and  four  appeared  seven  years  later,  in  1S65 ;  and  a  fragment  of  another  volume 
was  published  after  his  death,  the  whole  coming  down  only  to  the  death  of  William 
III.,  1702. 

Macaulay  was  chosen,  in  1849,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  mere 
oflSce  of  honor,  not  rei^uiring  residence;  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage, under  the  title 
of  Baron  Macaulay,  in  1S57 ;  he  died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  in  1859. 

Macaulay  was  great  in  everything  which  ho  undertook.  He  was  among  the  first 
in  the  list  of  great  parliamentary  orators,  though  after  the  order  of  Burke  rather 
than  that  of  Fox ;  he  is  equally  among  the  first  in  the  roll  of  great  poets;  while,  as 
an  essayist,  and  a  painter  of  historical  scenes  and  personages,  he  Is  without  a  peer. 

The  stile  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  History,  has  been  enormous.  His  Essays, 
as  they  api)eared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  received  with  the 
Bsuuo  sort  of  excitement  which,  in  tho  early  part  of  the  century,  used  to  await  the 
appearance  of  a  new  fiction  by  Scott,  or  a  new  poem  by  Byron.  His  History  of 
England  rivsUled  tho  most  sensational  novel  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  pur- 
choifcd  and  read.  More  than  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  Essays,  in  5  vols.,  were  pub* 
lished  in  Philadelphia  alone,  wiihin  the  first  five  years.  The  aggregate  sale  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  History,  within  the  first  four  weeks  of  their  publi- 
cation, was  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

**  Much  as  these  very  eminent  men  [Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  and  Sydney  Smith]  differ 
from  each  other,  3fr.  Macaulay  is,  perhaps,  still  more  clearly  diittiiij^bished  iroro  either. 
Both  his  turn  of  mind  and  style  of  writing  are  peculiar,  and  exhibit  a  combinntiou 
rarely  if  ever  before  witnessed  in  English,  or  even  in  modern  literature.  Unlike 
Lord  Jeffrey,  he  is  deeply  learned  in  ancient  and  modern  lore:  his  mind  is  richly 
stored  with  tho  poetry  and  history  both  of  classical  and  continental  literature.  Unlike 
Mackintosh,  he  is  eminently  dramatic  and  pictori;tl ;  he  alternately  speaks  poetry  to 
the  soul  and  pictures  to  tho  eye.  Unlike  Sydney  Smith,  he  hsui  omitted  subjects  of 
party  contention  and  passing  interest,  and  grappled  with  tho  great  questions,  the  im- 
mortal names,  ^hich  will  forever  attract  the  interest  and  command  the  attention  of 
man.  Milton,  Bacon,  Machiavelli,  first  awakened  his  discriminating  and  critical  taste ; 
Clive,  Warren  HMtinga,  Frederick  the  Qnmt,  called  forth  his  dramatic  and  bittorio 
48 
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powers.  He  has  troated  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Catholic  reaction,  in  his  reTiew 
of  Ranke ;  of  the  spluudid  despotism  of  the  Popedom  iu  that  of  Ilildcbrand ;  of  the 
French  Revoiution  in  that  uf  Rartiro.  There  is  no  danger  of  his  essays  being  forgot- 
ten, like  many  of  those  of  Addison  ;  nor  of  pompous  uniformity  of  style  being  com- 
plained of,  as  in  most  of  those  of  Johnson.  Ilis  learning  is  prodigious;  and  perhaps 
the  chief  defects  of  his  composition  arise  from  the  exuberant  riches  of  the  stores  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  When  warmed  in  his  subject,  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
his  language,  in  consequence,  goes  direct  to  the  heart.  In  many  of  his  writings  — 
and  especially  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  and  his  essay  on  the  Reformation  — 
there  are  reflections,  equally  Just  and  original,  which  never  have  been  surpassed  la 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Tltat  he  is  imbued  with  the  soul  of  poetry  need  be  told  to 
none  who  have  rood  his  Buttle  of  the  Lake  Regillus ;  that  he  is  a  great  biographer 
will  be  disputed  by  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  splendid  biographies  of  Clive 
and  llastings,  by  much  the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.** 
—  iSir  Archibald  AltMOn, 

Grote. 

George  Grote,  1794-1871,  the  historian  of  Greece,  waa  the  finest 
specimen  in  modern  timc8  of  a  man  of  business  who  was  at  the  same 
time  in  tlie  foremost  nuik  as  a  soliolar  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Something  of  Mr.  G rote's  success  in  the  latter,  doubtless,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
carried  his  business  habits  and  solid  business  sense  into  the  investigation  of  subjecte 
usually  monopolized  by  mere  scholars,  who  have  no  practical  experience  of  aflairs. 

Ue  was  educated  at  the  Charter-Uouse  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  as 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  established  by  his  grandfather,  and  in  which  he  himaelf 
afterwards  became  a  partner.  lie  spent  hift  leisure  hours,  as  a  clerk,  in  patient  study, 
and  having  early  formed  the  purpose  of  writing  the  work  which  has  made  him  Ctb- 
roous,  set  about  the  preparation  for  it  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  deliberation  that 
border  upon  the  marvellous.  Without  a  University  training,  he  bent  himself  to  the 
task  of  writing  the  most  difficult  of  all  histories.  The  History  of  Greece.  Kot  being 
a  classical  scholar,  he  applied  himsflf  to  master  not  only  the  Greek  language,  but 
whatever  related  to  Greek  life,  history,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

As  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  partner  in  the  great  banking-house  of  "  Grote  and  Pree- 
cott,'*  he  learned  sagacity  in  his  dealings  Mith  men  ;  and  insensibly  his  knowledge, 
thu.s  gained,  became  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  shed  light  on  the  Greek 
studies  he  persistently  followed.  Ilis  History  of  Greece  was  begun  in  1823;  but  the 
idcHS  which  directed  it,  and  gave  it  originality,  were  due  to  his  sympathy  with  the 
semi-democratic  outbreak  of  the  English  Reform  movement,  in  18^10  and  1831.  Grote 
threw  himself  into  public  life,  and,  for  three  successive  Parliaments,  appeared  as  the 
philosophic  champion  of  Radical  reform.  In  1841,  he  retired  from  Parliament,  but  he 
had  learned  the  great  secret  revealed  in  the  struggle  of  political  factions.  Hence  the 
peculiar  wortli,  originality,  and  reality  of  his  History  of  Greece.  Even  the  tory  crit- 
ics said:  **This  historian  is  the  only  undoubted  scholar  who  knows  something  more 
than  other  scholars  know.  Ho  has,  unfortunately,  as  a  radical,  mingled  with  affalra. 
lie  interprets  the  Greek  democracy  because  he  knows  something  of  the  democracy 
of  our  time.  We  accept  him,  as  an  historian  of  Greece,  provided  he  shows  no  igno- 
rance of  the  slightest  point  affecting  the  most  delicate  scholarship  in  regard  to  Greek 
geography,  antiquities,  history,  and  literature."  Grute  stood  this  test  triumphantly. 
Hence  his  great  fapie.  He  was  an  English  banker  and  politician;  at  the  same  tim« 
he  was  a  marvel  of  Greek  schidarship. 

The  History  was  completed  in  1866,  and  filled  12  roll.,  8vo. 
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Then  followed,  after  many  yean^  hia  important  work  on  Plato,  a  masterpiece  of  r^ 
•earch,  analysis,  and  scholarship.  Here  the  genius  of  the  man  of  business  was,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  speculation,  brought  to  bear  on  the  noblest  and  highest 
of  transcendental  philosophers.  The  work  was  in  3  toIb.,  and  was  entitled  Plato  and 
the  Other  Companions  of  Socrates. 

But  all  scholars  looked  to  Orote  as  the  most  competent  of  Englishmen  to  deal 
with  Aristotle.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  engaged,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  whoso  genius  had  so 
many  points  of  contact  and  sympathy  with  his  own.  Had  he  lired  three  years  longer, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  completed  his  task,  —  a  task  which  would  have 
summed  up  the  results  of  his  literary  life,  devoted  for  fifty  years  to  the  illustration 
and  interpretation  of  the  history,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 

But  wiiat  we  specially  desire  to  emphasize,  in  this  tribute  to  Grote,  is  the  fact  that 
be  was  a  business  man  throughout  his  career,  competent  to  deal,  in  business  matters, 
with  the  keenest  banker  or  merchant  of  his  time.  The  man  who  best  understood 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  was  the  man  who  could  compete  with  Rothschild  in 
bidding  for  a  loan,  and  stand  up  against  Peel  or  Palmerston  in  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons. —  Evern  Saturdap  (altered  and  abridged). 

Froude. 

Jamis  ANTHomr  Feoude,  1818 ,  has  placed  himself  in  the 

rank  of  distinguished  historians. 

Mr.  Froude  is  a  gradtuite  and  Fellow  of  Oxford.  His  principal  work,  A  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elixabeth,  in  12  vols.,  8vo,  Is  a  mon- 
ument at  once  of  historical  research  and  of  literary  culture.  Besides  this  great  work, 
Mr.  Froude  has  published  The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,  a  Novel ;  The  Nemesis  of  Faith ; 
Short  Studies  on  Great  Studies;  and  Calvinism,  an  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's 
University. 

"The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Froude*s  work  is  its  wealth  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts; and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  and  other  agents  of  the  Court  of  Simancas.  The  extra- 
ordinary interest  of  such  illustrations  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  these  volumes; 
they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative  and  variety  to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the 
time ;  and  they  bring  in  aid  of  historical  evidence  the  contemporary  opinions  of  so- 
ciety upon  current  events.'*  —  Edinburgh  Review. 

Merivale. 

Kev.  Charles  Merivaxe,  1808 ,  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  has 

published  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Bomans. 

The  object  of  this  work,  which  is  in  7  vols.,  8vo,  is  to  bridge  over  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  point  at  which  Arnold  was  interrupted,  and  that  at  which  Gibbon  began. 
Mr.  Merivale  has  told  this  part  of  the  Roman  story  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Ills  work  is  not  a  compilation,  but  an  original  history,  the  frxdt  of  careful 
and  prolonged  investigation.  If  it  does  not  possess  the  splendor  of  Gibbon,  or  tha 
vigorous  grasp  of  Arnold,  it  is  yet  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  and  worthy  to  hold  a 
place  between  these  two  great  masters,  and  to  form  with  them  the  continuous  story  of 
Roman  aflairs.  Mr.  Merivale  has  published  also  The  Conversioa  of  tha  BomMi 
pire.  The  Convessloii  of  the  Northern  Nations,  and  two  volomes  of  Bennona. 
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Herman  Mkritalk,  1805 ,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  at  Oxford,  has  written  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  the  Colonies,  and  com- 
pleted the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  begun  by  Joseph  Parker. 

Milman. 

Henry  Hart  Milmax,  1791-1868;  distinguished  liimself  in  va- 
rious walks  of  authorship,  but  chiefly  as  an  historian. 

Milman  was  a  native  of  London.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1849.  lie  was  also,  for 
a  while,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford. 

Dean  Milman's  works  are  both  various  and  numerous ;  the  earlier  ones  are  almost 
wholly  poetical;  the  later,  historical. 

His  poetical  productions  are:  Fazio,  a  Tragedy;  Samor,  an  Heroic  Poem;  The  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Bubhazzar,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Dramatic  Poems; 
and  The  Apullo  Belvidere.  In  these  works,  Dean  Milman  unquestionably  diHplayed 
poetic  ability,  but  his  style  is  Htmined  and  overcolored.  Notwithstanding  the  praise 
that  was  heaped  upon  them  at  their  appearance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  still 
enjoy  any  notable  share  of  popularity,  or  whether  even  Milman  himself,  although  poet- 
ically inclined,  was  really  a  poet.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  added 
any  new  cluraeters  to  the  great  gallery  of  imagination,  or  enriched  the  language  with 
freKh  turns  of  thought  or  powers  of  expression.  The  Dean's  merits  as  a  poet  are  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  his  services  oh  an  hi.<4torian. 

His  chief  historical  works  are:  The  History  of  the  Jews ;  the  well  known  annotated 
edition  of  Oibbon's  Rome;  The  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Empire;  and  The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  down 
to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  Besides  these  graver  labors,  Dean  Milman  also  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Works  of  Horace,  an  elegant  edition  filled  with  the  choicest  wood- 
cuts and  other  illustrations. 

The  History  of  Christianity  and  The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  are  justly  regarded 
as  standard  works.  They  evince  great  erudition  and  logical  grasp  of  mind  on  the  luirt 
of  the  historian,  and  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality.  Of  course  It  can- 
not be  expected  of  them  that  they  will  satisfy  all  parties  or  denominations.  Dean 
Milman  is  too  lil>eral  for  some,  too  orthodox  for  others.  The  subjects  of  which  his 
Tolumes  treat  are  the  most  obscure  and  the  most  controversial  in  history.  The  Dean 
boa  endeavored  to  pursue  a  Just-middle  course  through  the  labyrinth,  and,  while 
maintaining  his  Protestantism,  to  render  charity  to  all.  The  stylo,  particularly  of 
the  Latin  Christianity,  is  at  times  labored. 

Agnes  Strickland. 

Agnes  Strickland,  1806 ,  is  entitled  to  an  honored  place  in 

the  gallery  of  distinguished  historical  writers. 

Miss  Strickland  Is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  children,  who  have  all  shown  literary  ability. 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland  began  her  career  as  an  authoress  by  publishing  several  rol- 
umes  of  |)oetry,  among  them  the  Worcester  Field,  or  the  Cavalier.and  Demetrius.  She 
afterwards  published  some  prose  works,  The  Rival  Crusoes,  The  Pilgrims  of  Walsing^ 
ham.  Tales  and  Stories  from  History,  etc. 
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In  1840  appeared  the  first  rolnme  of  her  really  first  great  work, — ^The  Queens  of  Eng^ 
land.  It  made  the  name  or  Miss  Strickland  at  once  famous.  Since  that  time  she  has 
published  The  Queens  of  ScotUud,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England. 
In  most  pf  these  works  she  receired  much  assistance  from  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
refused  however  to  have  her  name  put  on  the  title-page.  The  materials  were  col- 
lected by  means  of  careful  researches  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  great  public 
lit)raries. 

Miss  Strickland's  power  of  writing  is  far  from  equalling  her  industry  in  research. 
The  style  is  rather  poor  and  thin,  and  the  statements  sometimes  inaccurate.  She  is 
not  impartial  in  her  treatment  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  adversaries,  but  is  decidedly 
prejudiced.  With  all  their  defects,  however,  her  volumes  afford  an  agreeable  reading 
for  the  lover  of  history,  and  contain  many  minutin  of  royal  domestic  life  not  to  bo 
found  in  more  ambitious  and  more  philosophical  works. 

Jaxi.  Strickland,  an  older  sister  of  Agnes,  has  written  A  Family  History  of 
Rome.  —  BIajor  Samuel  Strickland,  1809-1SG7,  a  brother  of  Agnes  and  Jane,  emi- 
grated to  Canada.  lie  wrote  a  popular  work,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West, 
or  The  Experience  of  an  Early  Settler.  —  Scsami ah  Strickland,  another  sister  of  Ag- 
nes, was  married  to  John  Durban  Moodie,  of  the  North  British  Fusileers,  and  went  with 
her  husband  to  Canada,  where  she  haa  since  resided.  Mrs.  Moodie  partakes  of  the  gen- 
eral literary  abilities  of  the  family.  She  has  written :  Roughingitin  the  Bush,  or  Life  in 
Canada:  Life  in  the  Clearings ;  Flora  Lyndsay ;  Mark  Huddlestono  ;  Matrimonial  Specu- 
lations; The  Moncktons;  Pa-isages  in  an  Eventful  Life.  —  CATnARiNS  Parr  Strickland, 

1805 ,  still  another  sister,  was  married  in  1832  to  Lieutenant  Traill,  of  the  Royal 

North  British  Fusileers,  of  the  same  regiment  with  Mr.  Mootlie,  and  emigrated  with 
her  huthnnd  to  Canada  to  reside.  Besides  many  juvenile  production.%  Mrs.  Traill  has 
published  The  Backwoods  of  America;  Canadian  Cru«oes :  Ramblings  in  the  Canadian 
Forest ;  Stories  of  the  Canadian  Forest ;  Lady  Mary  and  her  Nurse,  or  a  Peep  into  tho 
Canadian  Forests;  Female  Emigrants'  Guide,  etc 


Rawlinson. 

George  Rawlinson,  1815 ,  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  hb- 

tory  and  the  classics  by  his  admirable  Translation  of  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  for  several  years  a  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  University  Examiner.  In  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  Herodotus,  Rjvw- 
linson  was  as8i<sted  by  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  the  Assyrian  traveller, 
and  by  Sir  John  0.  Wilkinson  the  Etcyptologist. 

The  translation,  as  a  specimen  of  English,  is  not  so  pleasing,  perhaps,  as  some  other 
renderings  of  the  Greek  master,  but  it  is  very  accurate  and  close,  while  the  notes  and 
es.says  emt>ody  the  great  mam  of  information  acquired  by  the  many  recent  discoveriea 
of  .nil  kinds  made  in  Assyria.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia.  This  edition  of  llerodotos 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  to  general  history  during 
the  pr»»ent  century. 

Pe»ides  his  joint  labors  In  the  translation  of  Herodotus,  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  also 
published,  in  4  vols  ,  A  History  of  the  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  namely,  Chaldfea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia,  which  equals  in 
importance,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  its  predecessor. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  undertakings,  Rawlinson  has  delivered  a  conrse  of  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture,  and  a  University 
course  on  The  Contrasts  of  Christianity  with  the  Heathen  and  Jewish  Systems. 
48* 
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Sir  Hcxut  Crxswickx  Rawuksox,  1810 ^  entered  the  East  India  Company'!  ser- 

Tice,  and  resided  for  a  namber  of  years  in  Persia,  where  he  succeeded  in  deciphering 
many  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  Sir  Henry's  chief  literary  labors  hare  beea 
associated  with  those  of  his  brother  George  in  the  translation  of  Herodotus.  He  haa 
publislied  separately,  however,  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  baaed  upon  a 
translation  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nineveh,  and  a  Memorandom 
on  the  Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

Palgrave. 

SiK  Francis  Paxgrave,  1788-1861,  is  well  known  as  an  hiBtorian 
and  orcli^eologist. 

Sir  Francis  changed  his  family  name  of  Cohen  to  that  of  Palgrave,  and  In  1862 
he  was  knighted.  He  published  many  contributions  to  the  study  of  early  English 
history  which  are  of  great  value.  As  a  writer  and  investigator  he  made  himself 
famous  by  his  History  of  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  The  History  of  England  and  Normandy.  Theae 
works  place  him  in  the  lint  rank  of  English  historians. 

Napier. 

Sir  William  Francis  Patrick  Napier,  1785-1866,  ib  distin- 
guished both  as  a  military  commander  and  as  a  writer. 

Sir  William  served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.    In  18C1  he  was  made  lieutenant-genenU. 

Napier's  great  work  is  his  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  in  6  vols.,  published 
In  1828-1S40.  Although  by  an  English  officer,  it  docs  ample  Justice  to  Napoleon's 
genius  as  a  military  commander,  and  is  anything  but  favomble  to  the  policy  of  the 
English  ministry.  It  was  made,  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance,  the  olject  of  many 
angry  attacks ;  the  principal  one  was  by  General  Sir  George  Murray,  in  the  London 
Quarterly.  It  is  needletis  to  say  that  the  history  has  survived  its  nnmerons  assailant*, 
and  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  style  is 
exceedingly  graphic  and  dignified ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  regarded,  in  this  respect,  as  an 
English  classic. 

Besides  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Sir  William  has  written  also  a  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  the  Scinde  by  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier ;  A  History  of 
the  Administration  of  Scinde;  an  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
]>aign ;  and  several  other  short  works  on  military  matters. 

Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  1782-185.1,  was  a  brother  of  Sir  William  Napier,  the  hla- 
torian,  and  a  cousin  of  Sir  Cliarles  John  Napier,  the  admiral.  Sir  Charles  James  waa 
a  distinguished  English  general,  first  rising  to  prominence  in  the  campaign  In  Spain, 
and  afturnrards  in  India,  chiefly  by  his  conquest  of  Scinde.  He  was  the  author  of  seve* 
rol  works  on  military  matters,  and  of  an  historical  romance,  called  William  the  Con- 
queror.  The  best  known  books  by  him  are  Military  Law,  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Military  Life.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Civil  and  Military  Defects  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  edited  by  his  brother,  was  an  able  contribution  to  the  cause  of  reform  in  India. 

Sia  Charles  John  Napier,  178H-1860,  was  the  well  known  admiral  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  daring  the  Runian  war.  He  aerved  in  the  British  fleet  against  the 
United  States  in  181^14,  and  was  commander  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  tiiat  dsfiMited 
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Don  Miguel,  in  1833.  In  addition  to  his  naral  serricea,  he  la  the  author  of  aereral 
worka :  The  War  in  Portugal  between  Pedro  and  Miguel ;  The  War  in  Syria;  and  the 
Past  and  Present  of  the  Navy.  Sir  Charles  John's  writings  resemble  his  actions, -— 
bluff,  hasty,  and  choleric. 

Lord  Mahon. 

Philip  Henry,  Lord  Mahon^  fifth  Earl  of  Stanhope,  1805 , 

holds  a  high  rank  as  an  historian. 

Lord  Biuhon  was  Educated  at  Oxford,  and  has  held  various  offices  under  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  Ills  principal  works  are :  Ilistory  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain ;  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles  (1717- 
1783) ;  and  UiMtoricHl  Essays,  collected  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  Lord  Mahon  waa 
also  co-editor,  with  Lord  Cardwell,  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  edited  a  new 
edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  (kmous  Letters,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Lord  Mahon  is  a  zealous  investigator,  and  a  clear  and  impartial  writer.  Ills  History 
of  England  contains  an  able  account,  —  the  best,  pi^rhaps,  yet  written  by  one  not  a 
native, — of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  involved 
him  in  two  dispute)}  with  American  historians.  He  had  charged  Sparks  with  altering 
Washington's  letters,  and  aldo  with  adding  matter  not  contained  in  them.  This  charge 
was  indignantly  repelled  and  refuted,  and  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  Lord  Mahon 
himself.  He  had  also  characterised  the  execution  of  Andr6  as  a  **  blot**  upon  Wash- 
ington's career.  This  led  to  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  by  Mi^or 
Charles  Biddlo  of  Philadelphia,  who  showed  conclusively  "  that  Washington  ]^  no 
alternative ;  the  prisoner  was  regularly  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  received 
the  fate  which  he  had  incurred." 

In  1862,  Lord  Mahon  published,  in  four  volumes,  the  Life  of  William  Pitt,,  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  English  history.  The  first  part  of  a  still  more  recent  work, 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  has  appeared,  and  bids  fair  to 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  its  predecessors.  It  is  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
Macaultiy's  History  and  Mahon's  previous  History  of  England  firom  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Tersaillee. 

Vaughan  — Father  and  Son. 

Egbert  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  1795-1868,  a  distinguished  Independent 
pastor,  for  many  years  Professor  of  History  in  University  College, 
London,  is  among  the  prominent  historians  of  the  present  centary. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  contributions  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Among  them  may  be  sig- 
nalized The  Life  of  Wycliffe  (the  second  edition,  published  in  1843) ;  The  Memorial  of 
the  Stuart  Family ;  The  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  and  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Early  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  The  Age  of  Great  Cities ;  English  Non-conformity ;  Ritual- 
ism in  the  English  Church,  etc.  His  chief  work,  however,  is  his  Revolutions  in  Eng- 
lish HlHtory,  in  which  he  traces  with  great  fidelity  and  liberality  the  changes  that 
England  has  undergone  in  its  races,  its  religion,  and  its  government.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  general  works  on  English  history  that  has  appeared  of  late. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was,  in  addition  to  his  otlier  labors,  the  originator,  and  for  twenty 
years  the  editor,  of  The  British  Quarterly.  A  sel»K;tion  of  his  contributions  to  thia 
periodical  was  made  and  published  by  him  in  1849.  entitled  Essays  on  History,  Phi- 
loaopby,  and  Theology.    Dr.  Vaughan's  style  if  plain,  ■ometimea  ptrhi^  too  plain, 
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bnt  it  is  free  from  merctriclonii  ornament,  and  erincea  snch  a  spirit  of  truth  and  of 
patient  research  as  renders  his  works  extremely  valuable  to  the  independent  reader 
in  quest  of  information. 

Robert  Alfred  Vauohax,  182.MS57,  was  son  of  Robert  Taughan.  and  was  edacmted 
at  Univen^ity  College,  London.  Young  Vaughan  attained  great  distinction  among  the 
Independents,  and  was  the  author  of  a  few  valuable  works.  Ilis  untimely  death  waa 
deeply  regretted  by  numerous  warm  admirers.  It  appears  to  liave  been  the  common 
belief  among  his  friends  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  developed 
rare  intellectual  powers.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  Wbind  him  only  one  finished  work  of 
hut  I  rig  reputation:  Ilourswith  the  Mystics,  a  Coutributiun  to  the  History  of  Religiooa 
Opinions.  An  earlier  volume  of  poems,  comprising  The  Witch  of  Endor,  can  scarcely 
be  pronounced  extraordinary.  But  the  Hours  with  the  Mystics  is  regarded  as  a  very 
able  treatment  of  an  extremely  difDcult  subject.  After  his  death,  a  collection  of  hia 
Essays  and  Literary  Remains  was  published,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  Life,  by 
his  father,  the  well-known  historian.  The  record  thus  given  makes  ui  feel  only  the 
more  keenly  the  loss  which  his  death  has  occasioned. 

Thirlwall. 

CoNNOP  TniRLWALL,  1797  ,  BL<«hop  of  St.  David's,  is  well 

knuwn  bj  his  History  of  Greece. 

Thirlwall  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  resided  at  the  University  after  gradn*- 
tiou,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  finally  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1S4U.  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  published  several 
charges,  sermons,  and  miscellaneous  religious  treatises,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
Uiijtory  of  Greece.  This  apfiearcd  originally  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  EucycIopKdia,  but 
was  republished,  in  a  much  enlarged  form,  in  1845.  Before  this,  the  Bishop  had  been 
associated  with  Hare  in  translating  Niebuhr's  Ilistory  of  Rome. 

ThirlwalTs  Ilistory  of  Qreece  met  with  immediate  and  general  recognition.  It  was 
a  worthy  predecessor  of  Qrote's  great  work.  Indeed,  that  historian  admits  that,  had 
Thirlwairs  history  appeared  sooner,  he  himself  would  never  have  undertaken  his  own 
hintory. 

Thirhvall's  style  is  dry,  and  not  inviting  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  work  is  liberal,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  Mitford's  aristocratic  teachings.  It  is 
the  first  scientific  attempt  at  portraying  the  democratic  element  in  Greek  history, 
And  Is  based  upon  careful  aud  original  investigation. 

Kinglake. 

Alexander  William  Kingulke,  1811  ,  is  chiefly  known  by 

his  history  of  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

Ki  nglake  is  a  native  of  Devonshire.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  Kinglake  is  the  author  of  Eothen,  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  Eastern  travel,  which  has  been  pronounc^^d  to  be  the  most  fascinating  work  of  the 
kind  ever  written.  lie  also  accompanied  the  Crimean  expedition,  aud  has  commenced  a 
detailed  account  of  the  campaign  under  the  title,  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  already  appeared.  Kinglake  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  his  work  has  therefore  somewhat  of  a  partisan  character.  But  the  vivid 
and  detailed  description  which  it  gives  of  the  campaigz^  and  its  merciless  exposora 
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of  the  conduct  3f  Louis  Napoleon,  in  connection  with  Ita  clear  and  rigorons  style, 
place  the  work  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contributions  to  special  history. 

Arthur  Helps,  1818  ,  is  favorably  known  both  as  an  historian 

and  as  a  writer  of  miscelhinics. 

Heipe  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1835.  He  has  produced  sereral  poems,  among 
them  Catherine  Douglns,  a  Tragedy,  and  a  number  of  essays,  the  best  of  which  are 
Friends  in  Council,  and  Companions  of  My  Solitude.  His  later  works  are  almost  ex- 
cIusiTely  historical,  and  constitute  a  raluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Span- 
ish America.  They  are:  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  A  History  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  and  A  lafe  of  Columbus.  Helps  is  a  thoroughly  earnest  writer  and  a  dili« 
gont  investigator,  but  his  style  lacks  something  of  the  dignity  and  finish  of  the  clas- 
sical historian. 

George  Finlay,  1800  ,  is  an  historian  of  some  note. 

Finlay  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  spent  some  years  in  Athens.  He  has  written: 
Greece  Under  the  Romans;  History  of  Greece  firom  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders  to 
its  Conquest  by  thij  Turks ;  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire ;  History  of  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Greek  Empire. 

John  Hill  Burton,  1809  ,  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  an 

historian  and  biographer. 

Mr.  Burton  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who  died  early  in  life, 
was  an  oiBcer  in  the  British  army.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeen  laird, 
gavo  all  her  children  a  good  education.  Burton  studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, whore  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1831  he  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar.  He  has  given  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  has  written 
the  best  History  of  Scotland  yet  produced,  being  a  largo  and  original  work.  Besides 
this,  he  contributed  to  the  Supplement  and  the  later  volumes  of  the  Penny  Cyclopss- 
dia,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  Scottish  law ;  he  has  d«>ne  a  large  amount  of 
scholarly  labor  in  the  way  of  editing  the  works  of  others,  and  hits  produced  some  im- 
portant original  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession. 

His  principal  publications  are  the  following:  Jeremy  Bentham*s  Works,  11  vols., 
8to,  edited  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Bowring;  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  ad- 
dressed to  David  Hume,  8vo,  edited;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  2  vols., 
8vo;  Lives  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovet  and  Duncan  ForlHJS,  8vo;  Narratives  from  the  Crimi- 
nal Trials  in  Scotland,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Political  and  Social  Economy;  Manual  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  The  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  2  toIs.,  8vo;  The 
History  of  Scotland,  from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1668,  7  yols.,  8vo. 
and  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Lost  Jacobite  Insurrection,  166^ 
174S,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

William  Stirling  (now  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell),  1818- 
,  has  acquired  celebrity  as  a  writer  on  Spanish  history. 

Sir  William  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  re- 
sided for  some  time  on  the  continent,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  language  and  insti- 
tutions of  Spain.  His  chief  works  are :  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  T.,  Yelasques  and  his  Works.    He  also  edited  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Tillara  at  the  Court  of  Spain  from  1678  to  1682.  Stirling  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Spanish  scholars  of  the  present  day,  His  works  are  extremely  interesting, 
lie  himself  is  called  by  Prescott  "  that  prince  of  good  fellows." 

Sib  Jam£S  Prior,  1790-18G9,  is  known  chiefly  hj  his  Life  of 
Burke. 

Prior  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  served  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Sir  James  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  decided  literary  value.  Among 
them  are  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Burke,  and  several  other  works  on  Burke's  G*> 
nius,  Correspondence,  etc.,  and  also  his  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  These  two  biogra- 
phies have  been  highly  pmisod, — the  one  of  Burke  as  the  liest  on  that  subject,  tha 
one  on  Ooldsmith  as  second  only  to  Forstor's  work.  Prior  has  also  published  a  life 
of  Edward  Mai  one. 

John  Forster,  1812 ,  a  journalist  and  a  biographical  writer 

of  high  standing. 

He  is  a  native  of  Newcastle.  He  was  educated  at  the  London  University,  and 
atudicd  law.  In  1834,  he  began  writing  for  The  Examiner,  and  in  1S16  he  became  its 
chief  Editor.  He  has  contributed  also  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  of  which  latter  he  was  for  four  years  the  Editor. 

His  separate  publications  are  Historical  and  Biographical  E«aya,  2  vols. ;  Waltnr 
Savage  Landor,  a  Biography,  2  vols. ;  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
7  vols. ;  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  A  Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  gave  the  author  an  immediate 
and  high  rank  as  a  political  historian.  The  Life  of  Goldsmith  led  to  a  sharp  contro> 
versy  with  Prior,  who,  in  his  voluminous  work  on  the  same  subject,  had  diligently 
collected  all  the  facts  from  original  sources.  Prior  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  copyright  to  the  facts,  and  that  it  was  very  impertinent  in  Mr.  Forster  to  take 
the  facts,  thus  collected,  and  make  of  them  a  more  interesting  story  than  his  own. 
Prior's  work  was  original,  authentic,  and  dull.    Forster's  was  lively  and  readable. 

Samuel  Smiles,  1816 ,  is  well  known  as  a  biographer. 

Mr.  Smiles  was  at  one  time  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Times,  and  then  secretary  to  the 
South-Eastem  Railvray.  His  moat  popular  works  are :  The  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son, Self-Help,  and  Lives  of  the  Engineers.  These  have  all  become  very  popular  in 
England  and  America,  especially  Self-IIelp.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has  published 
James  Brindley  and  the  Early  Engineers,  the  Lives  of  Bolton  and  Watts,  and  the 
Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Smiles  is  a  writer  who  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  conveying  information  in  a  pleasing  form.  Mr.  Smiles  was  bom  at  Had- 
dington, in  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 

Datid  Masson,  1823 ,  a  Scottish  critic  and  essayist,  has  at- 
tained celebrity  also  as  a  biographer. 

Prof.  Masson  was  born  In  Aberdeen,  and  educated  at  Marischal  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  been  from  an  early  age  a  contributor  to  FraMr'a 
Magasine,  The  North  British  and  The  London  Quarterly  Reviews.  Ha  became  In 
1869  the  Editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazina,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointad  groiiiiior  oi 
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Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  published 
Essays,  BIoy;raphical  and  Critical,  cbi«fly  on  Engliiih  Poeta;  British  Norelists and  their 
Styles;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Milton.  The  worlc  last  named  is  one  of  high  excel* 
lence,  —  the  best  attempt  yet  made  to  do  fnll  Jostice  to  the  great  poet  of  the  Com* 
mon  wealth. 

George  Henry  Lewes,  1817  ,  is  known  chiefly  as  a  biog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Lewes  is  a  native  of  London.  He  abandoned  commerce  and  medicine  for  letter*. 
He  has  contributed  a  great  niiinbor  of  articles  to  Krazer  and  Blackwood  and  to  all  the 
qiiartorliea.  His  Independent  works  are  :  A  Life  of  Robespierre;  The  Spanish  Drama; 
Biographical  History  of  Philoeophy ;  and  The  Life  of  Goethe,  besides  two  or  three 
novels. 

Mr.  I^wes  is  not  a  profound  thinker  or  investigator,  neither  is  he  a  perfect  master 
of  style.  His  works,  nevertheless,  are  extremely  valuable  contributions  to  literature. 
The  best  of  them  is  undoubtedly  l^he  Life  of  Ooethe.  This  is  the  moat  satisfactory 
and  readable  biography  of  the  groat  poet  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  lang^uage.  There 
are  a  few  mistakes  and  deflcienciea  in  the  work,  but  in  the  main  it  ia  a  Just  and  ample 
portraiture  of  Goethe.  It  has  been  severely  criticised  in  England  and  America ;  chiefly, 
however,  by  writers  who  know  little  of  Goethe's  real  po.^ition  in  literature  and  noth* 
ing  of  the  condition  of  Germany  In  that  age.  The  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 
is  clear  and  animated,  but  somewhat  superficial.  Mr.  Lowes's  mind  is  itself  not  philo- 
sophical enough,  perhaps,  to  do  full  Justice  to  such  a  theme.  With  all  its  defects^ 
however,  the  work  is  a  very  practical  manual  for  the  general  public. 

J.vns  GBA5T,  1806 ,  Editor  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  ia  a  native  of 

Scotland.  He  has  published  a  number  of  popular  works,  showing  a  fine  talent  for 
observation  and  for  giving  pen-pictures  of  men  and  things.  Works:  Random  Recol> 
lections  of  the  House  of  Lords.  2  vols. ;  Ditto  of  the  House  of  Commons,  2  vols. ;  The 
British  Senate;  The  Great  Metropolis,  2  vols.;  The  Bench  and  the  Bar,  2  vols.; 
Travels  in  Town,  2  vols. ;  Sketches  in  London ;  The  Metropolitan  Pulpit,  or  SketchM 
of  the  Most  Popular  Preachers  in  London,  2  vols.  The  work  last  named  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

WiLLLAM  Hepworth  Dixon,  1821  ,  was  educated  for  the  bar, 

but  has  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life. 

He  became  Editor  of  the  London  Athenieum  in  1ft53.  His  separate  publications  have 
been  numerous.  John  Howard  and  his  Prison- World  of  Europe ;  The  London  Prisons ; 
William  Penn,  an  Hiatorical  Biography,  intended  especially  to  vindicate  Penn  from 
the.  charge  made  by  Macaulay ;  Life  of  Admiral  Blake ;  The  French  In  England,  or 
Both  Sides  of  the  Question  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Channel ;  Personal  History  of  Lord 
Bacon  ;  The  Holy  Land ;  The  Town  of  London ;  Mew  America ;  Spiritual  Wives,  giving 
the  resulte  of  his  visit  to  the  Mormons. 

Thomas  Wright. 

Thomas  Wright,  1810 ,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  anti- 
quarians and  archaeologists  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Wright  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  has  been  since  1836  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don.   Whilst  still  a  stndsnt  at  Cambridge,  he  publishsd  articles  in  the  leading  Sng- 
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lish  magazines  upon  subjocts  connected  with  English  antiqnitiea.  Ilia  literarj  labors 
hare  been  immense.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Oimden,  Percy, 
and  Shakespeare  societies  and  the  British  Archcologic&l  Congresa,  and  is  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  French  InHtitute. 

Mr.  Wright's  works  may  be  roiiglily  g^onped  in  two  classes :  editions  of  early  English 
text«,  and  original  works  or  treatises.  The  former  are  e»pecially  numerous.  Pixinii- 
nent  among  them  arc  (Jeoflfrey  of  Monmouth's  Life  of  Merlin,  the  Reliqui*  Antiquas 
(in  connection  with  Halliwell),  Political  Ballads  of  the  Commonwealth,  Piers  Pluw> 
man's  Creed  and  Vi«iou,  The  Chester  Plays,  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (from  the 
celebrated  Ilarleian  MSS.).  etc.  Tliis  list  will  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  immenao 
extent  and  raricty  of  Mr.  Wright's  labors  as  an  editor. 

The  more  prominent  of  his  treatises,  or  works  of  his  own,  are  the  Biographia  Brit- 
annica  Llt«raria;  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Literature,  Popular  Super- 
stitions, and  History  of  Enginnd  during  the  Middle  Ages;  England  under  ihe  lloose 
of  Hanover,  as  Illustrated  by  Caricatures  of  the  Day ;  Narratlres  of  Sorcery  and  Magic; 
The  Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxon ;  Dictionary  of  ProTincial  and  Obsolete  English ; 
A  History  of  Caricature,  etc. 

Even  this  list,  by  no  means  a  short  one,  is  incomplete.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  author's  enthusiastic  industry.  Wright  may  safely 
be  set  down  for  the  largest  share  of  credit  in  awakening  and  sustaining  the  present 
popular  and  also  the  professional  study  of  early  English. 

BENJA>nN  Thorpe,  1808-1870,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  of  England. 

Mr.  Thorpe  published  a  large  number  of  works,  all  of  great  value  in  the  department 
of  literature  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  The  following  are  some  of  them:  Rask's 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  translated ;  Caedmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase, 
etc.,  with  English  Translation  and  Notes ;  Anglo-Saxon  Tersion  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyre,  with  a  translation  and  a  glossary ;  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonia,  a  selection,  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  Anglo-Saxon  authors,  with  a  glossary ;  The  Holy  Gospels  in  AngIo> 
Saxon;  The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church;  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions 
of  England;  History  of  England  under  the  >nglo-Saxon  Kings,  translated  from  the 
German  ;  Northern  Mythology ;  Yule-Tide  Stories,  a  collection  of  Scandinavian  tales 
and  traditions  ;  The  Anglo-Saxou  Poems  of  Beowulf,  with  a  translation ;  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  etc. 

Sib  Frederick  Madden,  1801 ^  a  well-known  English  antiquary,  is  Keeper  of 

the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  In  this  capacity  Sir  Fred- 
erick  has  published  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  to  English  archaeology  and 
letters.  His  leading  publications  are  :  Havelok,  the  Dane ;  Sir  Gawayne;  Layamon's 
Brut ;  and  a  translation  of  Silvestre's  Universal  Paleography. 

» 

Jamrs  Orciiad  Halliwell,  1820 ,  is  a  prominent  British  archieologist.     He  has 

edited  a  number  of  rare  works,  principally  Sliakesperiana,  The  best  known  are  The 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  publiMhed  in  1S48,  and  a  grand  edition  of  the  works  of  the  poet, 
in  20  vols.,  fol.,  profuKcly  illustrated,  and  bailed  upon  a  collation  of  all  the  early  edi- 
tions and  the  original  plays  and  novels  from  which  Shake^tpeore  derived  his  plots. 

Rev.  ALEXA>a>BB  Dtce,  1797-1869.  was  born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  English,  Church,  and  after  1827  resided  permanently  in  Lon- 
don.   Mr.  Dyce  was  eminent  for  his  accurate  scholarship  in  old  English  Uteratars. 
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His  extenslTe  knowledge  of  the  sul^ect.  Joined  to  nn  loandneM  of  Jndg^nent,  gmTt 
him  remarkable  sncceae  ai  an  editor,  in  correcting  texta  wliich  had  become  oorrupt, 
M  well  as  in  elucidating  by  apt  comment  paseagM  which  were  obscnre.  Ue  edited 
moet  of  the  early  dramatists, — Greene,  Webster,  Shirley,  Beaomont  and  Fletcher, 
Harlow,  Peele,  and  lastly  Shakespeare. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

John  Payne  Collier,  1789 ,  haa  attained  great  celebrity  as  a 

ShakeBpeare  critic  and  editor. 

Mr.  C!oIIier  began  his  career  as  a  student  of  law,  but  was  drawn  away  from  that 
profession  by  his  love  for  letters,  and  he  has  zealously  deroted  himself  to  the  latter 
now  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Besides  contributions  to  magazines  and  reriews,  he 
has  published  the  following  works :  The  Poetical  Decameron,  or  Ten  CouTersations  on 
English  Poets  and  Poetry ;  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of  Shake 
speare ;  An  Edition  of  the  1^'orks  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  Various  Readings,  Notes, 
a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  History  of  the  Early  English  Stage ;  Memoirs  of  the  Princi- 
pal Actors  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays;  Shakespeare's  Library,  a  collection  of  tha 
ancient  romances,  norels,  legends,  poems,  and  histories  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the 
foundation  of  his  Dramas;  Extracts  of  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  of 
Books  entered  for  publication,  1565-1670.  These  rarious  works  filled  his  time  for  a 
period  equal  to  an  ordinary  lifetime.  His  edition  of  Shakespeare  contains  the  gar- 
nered fruit  of  thirty  years  of  lalfor. 

In  1852,  when  the  Teteran  critic  was  reposing  upon  his  laurels,  he  made  a  supposed 
discorery,  the  publication  of  which  threw  the  whole  Shakespeare  world  into  commo> 
tioD.  Ue  had  purchased  at  a  second-hand  bookstall  an  old  Tolume  of  Shakespeare, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Folio  of  1632,  and  the  margin  of 
which  was  thickly  besprinkled  with  emendations  in  manuscript.  These  emendations 
Mr.  Collier  believed  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  if  so,  to  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  true  text  of  Shakespeare.  The  pub- 
lication led  to  an  exciting  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Collier  got  some  pretty  hard 
rubs.  The  question  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  Annotated  Folio  is  even  yet  not  en- 
tirely settled. 

Other  Archseologists. 

The  number  of  able  and  learned  men  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  department  of  literature  is  very  large.  In  addition  to  the 
names  already  given,  a  few  others  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

ITiLLiAic  J.  Troms,  1803 ,  was  bom  at  Westminster.    He  has  been  Secretary  of 

the  Camden  Society,  a  clerk  in  Printed  Papers  Department  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Deputy  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords,  etc.  His  positions  and  occnpatlon  have  been 
such  as  to  give  him  facilities  for  literary  and  antiquarian  research.  Ue  has  published 
A  Collection  of  Early  Prose  Romances,  3  vols.,  8vo;  Lays  and  Legends  of  F||nce, 
Spain,  Tartary,  and  Ireland ;  Lays  and  Legends  of  Germany ;  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions Illustrative  of  Early  English  History  and  Literature;  Caxt^m^s  Reynard  the 
Fox;  Oammer  Ourton's  Pleasant  Stories  of  Patient  Grissel ;  The  Book  of  the  Court, 
etc.  Mr.  Thorns  originated  in  1849,  and  still  continues  (1872)  to  edit.  Notes  and  Que- 
ries, of  which  more  than  40  volumes  4to  have  now  l>een'  issued,  besides  3  volumes  of 
Indexes  at  different  periods. 

Samuxl  Shaepx,  a  learned  archssologist,  has  written  a  unmber  of  YftloaUe  works : 
49  2M  . 
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Egyptian  Inscrf ptions  from  the  British  Moaenm ;  Rudiments  of  a  Yocalralary  of  ths 
Egyptian  Hieroglypbict ;  Early  History  of  Egypt;  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ro> 
mnns ;  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  of  the  Armba ; 
Chronology  and  Qeog^phy  of  Ancient  Egypt ;  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Early  Chria- 
tiunity;  Hi^itory  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  Literature;  Texts  frt>m  the  Holy  Biblo 
explained  by  Ancient  Monuments,  etc.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  also  made  a  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Oricsbach's  New  Testament,  being 
a  revision  of  the  authorized  version. 

Thomas  Watts. 

Thomas  Watts, 1869,  connected  hi«  name  indissolubly  with 

the  growth  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  position  of  mere  assistant,  Mr.  Watts  rose  to  that  of  Snperintendent  of  the 
Reading  Room  and  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books.  His  wonderlbl  linguistic  talenta— 
he  was  reputed  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  Indo-European  languages  and  many  of  th« 
Semitic  and  other  groups  —  rendered  his  services  in  collecting  and  cataloguing  the 
library  simply  invaluable. 

It  was  Mr.  Watts's  aim  for  many  years  to  render  the  department  of  foreign  Ittor»> 
tures  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  this  he  to  a  great  extent  succeeded.  In  ten  years, 
from  1851  to  1860,  no  less  than  80,000  volumes  were  ordered  at  his  suggestion,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  selection  it  was  necessary  to  examine  at  least  600,000  book-titles 
in  catalogues.  At  this  day  the  British  Museum  has  probably  the  best  German  library 
outside  of  Qermany,  the  best  French  outside  of  Fran(^,  and  so  on  through  the  great 
group  of  European  countries. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  some  experience  in  selecting  books  and  libraries  can 
form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  lalK>r,  and  nice,  quick  Judgment  involved  in 
such  an  undertaking.  Not  only  must  the  selector  be  familiar  with  the  authors  them- 
selves and  their  relative  merits,  he  must  know  wldch  editions  are  the  beet,  the  prices 
of  old  and  second-hand  books,  of  rare  books,  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  works, 
scattered,  uncollected  publications.  In  short,  the  management  of  a  library  Is  a  sci- 
ence by  itself^  and  Watts  was  one  of  its  most  distlngniished  repreeeutativea. 

Mr.  Watts  was  not  satisfied  with  his  labors  as  a  librarian.  He  found  leisure  for 
numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  reviews  and  critical  Journals.  His  sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  Welsh  Language  and  Literature,  which  appeared  originally  in 
Knight's  English  Cyclopsetdia,  was  reprinted  separately  in  1861.  To  this  Cyclopadis 
he  furnished  no  less  than  one  hundred  biographical  sketches.  In  1839  he  published 
a  letter  to  Panizxi,  then  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  Museum,  in  which  he 
showed  conclusively  that  "The  English  Mercurie,"  reputed  to  be  the  oarlicst  English 
newspaper,  was  a  forgery.  A  collection  of  reprints  of  articles  and  contributions  by 
Watts  w:is  published  in  1S68,  under  the  title  of  Essays  on  Language  and  Literature. 
This  contains  the  well-known  sketch  of  Cardinal  Mezsofanti,  the  wonderful  linguist. 

JoHW  PiNKERTON,  1768-1821,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  a  prominent  scholar  and  anti- 
quari^i,  and  the  author  of  numerous  works  that  exhibit  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
information  and  rubbish.  He  published  some  occasional  poems,  and  edited  a  volume 
of  Scottish  Tragic  Ballads,  a  few  of  whicli  were  really  of  bis  own  composition.  "His 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scythians  is  of  little  value,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  bitter  anti-Celtic  views.  His  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  the  Honss 
of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary  is  tiresome  in  style  but  valuable  for  the  matter  that  it  con- 
tains. His  Modern  Geography  and  his  Collection  of  Voyages*  and  Travels  are  also 
important  works. 
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Tbovas  Joseph  Pittiorxw,  1790-18<S6  ;  a  natlre  of  London ;  noted  aa  a  ■nrReoii 
and  an  antiquarian.  Benides  his  special  medical  works,  he  published  a  History  of 
Egyptian  Mumoiies,  Medical  Portrait  Gallery,  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs  (a  collection 
of  epitaphsX  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of  Amy  Robaart.  Dr.  Pet* 
tlgrew  was  s  member  of  many  scientific  and  antiquarian  societies. 

WiLLUM  MARTiif  Leake,  1777-1860,  (Colonel  in  the  British  army,)  was  distinguished 
for  his  archaeological  researches  in  Greece.  The  best  known  of  bis  works  are :  R*> 
searches  in  Greece ;  Uistorical  Outline  of  the  Greek  ReTolution  ;  and  Trarels  in  the 
Morea. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  1799-1800,  an  English  trareller  and  antiquary,  was  particu- 
larly celebratod  for  his  explorations  of  Asia  Minor.  He  discorered  the  ruins  of  sereral 
ancient  cities,  among  others,  those  of  Xanthus  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria.  At 
-agent  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  permission  of  the  Turkish  GoTemment,  he  led 
a  party  of  explorers  to  the  ralley  of  Xanthus  and  brought  away  a  large  collection  oi 
marbles  and  works  of  art.  He  wrote  TraTels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor ;  A  Jour- 
nal kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor ;  An  Account  of  the  ICantbian 
Marbles  in  the  British  Museum;  Account  of  the  Trophy  Monument  at  Xanthus; 
Coins  of  Ancient  Syria. 

Rev.  John  A.  Giles,  LL.  D.,  1802 ,  a  graduate  and  Fellow  of  Oxford,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  in  classicil  and  in  old  English  editorship,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  antiquarian  and  historical  literature.  His  chief  classical  and  editorial 
works  are:  An  Euglish-Oroek  and  Greek-English  Lexicon,  8to;  Scriptores  GrsBcl 
Minores,  12mo;  Patres  Ecclesisa  Anglicanse,  35  toIb.,  8to;  and  The  Entire  Works  of 
Venerable  Bede,  12  vols.,  8vo.  He  has  written  the  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great; 
Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  a  Becket;  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons;  History  of 
the  Town  and  Parish  of  Bampton ;  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Weremouth  and  Yarrow. 


VI.    THEOLOGICAL   AND    RELIGIOUS. 

John  Henry  Newman. 
The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  D.  D.,  1801 


is  an  acknowledged  leader  among  the  great  English  theolo- 
gians of  the  present  day.  His  eminent  abilities  as  a  thinker 
and  a  writer  are  recognized  equally  by  those  who  dissent 
from  his  opinions  and  those  who  agree  with  him. 

Newman  was  bom  in  London.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  English 
banker,  his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  French  Pro- 
testant refugees.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas's  school 
at  Ealing,  and  subsequently  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
a  scholarship  in  1818.  In  1822  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  In 
1824  he  took  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Established  Church, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  by  appointment  of  Dr.  Whately,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  became  Vice-Principal  of  Alban  Hall,  which 
olHce  he  resigned  for  a  Tutorship  in  his  College  in  1826. 

About  thU  time  Nowman  preached  his  first  University  Sermon,  and  in  1827-8  he 
was  one  of  the  Public  Examiners  for  the  d^reo  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    In  his  relv 
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tioni  with  certain  of  his  friends,  and,  more  particnlarly,  with  the  Hmw,  John  K^ble 
and  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  we  discern  the  first  elements  of  the  remarkable  theok^ 
gical  movement  in  the  Ciiurch  of  England,  afterwards  called  Tractarian,  in  promoting 
which  Dr.  Newman  plnyed  so  prominent  a  part.  In  1828  he  became  Ticar  of  St. 
Mary's,  where  be  delivered  the  Parochial  Sermons,  which  largely  contributed  to  th« 
development  of  the  nascent  Oxford  school  of  opinion.  lie  was  one  of  the  select  Uni* 
Tersity  Preachers  from  1830  to  1832,  and,  after  a  diligent  reading  of  the  Fathers,  had, 
in  the  latter  year,  completed  the  work  entitled  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Centary, 
the  publication  of  which  he  deferred  till  ho  had  made  a  tour  through  the  south  of 
Europe  with  Mr.  Fruude.  At  Rome  he  began  the  Lyra  Apoetolica,  which  appeared 
monthly  in  the  British  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Rose. 

On  hifl  rettirn  to  England,  Newman  wrote  the  first  of  the  celebrated  series  of  Tracts 
fbr  the  Times.  Ttie  leading  principles  of  thrae  were  the  recognition  of  "dogma  **  aa 
opposed  to  ''liberalism  '^  in  theology,  the  acknowledgment  of  "a  visible  church  with 
sacraments  and  rites  which  are  the  channels  of  invisible  grace,*'  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  notion  of  an  "Apostolical  succession  of  ministry"  in  the  Sstablish- 
men  t.  Presently  Dr.  Pusey  furnished  a  Tract  on  Fasting,  and  by  the  publication  of  aa 
elaborate  Treatise  on  Baptism,  and  the  starting  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  gare 
the  now  opinions  a  certain  position.  Other  advocates  of  the  doctrines  were  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  of  Dublin  and  Worcester  College,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Perceval.  Dr.  New- 
man's Church  of  the  Fathers  was  one  of  the  earliest  productions  favoring  the  more* 
ment. 

Subsequently  appeared  The  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Chnrch,  and  an  Essay  on  Joa- 
tification,  both  controversial  works.  The  Annotated  Translation  of  the  Treatise  of 
St.  Athanaslus,  historico^ogmatic  in  its  nature,  employed  him  for  years.  From  July, 
1838,  to  July,  1841,  Newman  edited  the  British  Critic,  to  which  periodical  he  had  al- 
ready been  a  contributor. 

In  February.  1841,  was  issued  the  famous  Tract  No.  00,  the  main  drift  of  which  was 
to  reconcile  the  holding  of  several  doctdnes,  apparently  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clmrch,  with  a  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nino  Articles  of  Anglican  belieC 
After  the  Htorm  of  indignation  which  followed  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
in  conoequence,  partly,  of  what  is  known  as  the  affair  of  the  Jeruiialem  bishopric, 
Mr.  Newman  retired  to  Littlemore,  where  he  had  prevlotuly  built  a  church,  and  in 
February,  1843,  mode  "a  formal  Retraction  of  all  the  hard  things,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  which  be  had  "said  against  the  Church  of  Rome."  In  September  he  resigned  ths 
living  of  St.  Mary*s,  Littlemore  inclusive. 

lie  next  published  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  and  An  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles,  and  wrote  The  Life  of  St.  Stephen  Harding,  and  for  a  short  time  edited  a 
series  of  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  Becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  a  belief 
of  the  views  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  gave  himself  to  the  composition 
of  the  learned  and  thoughtful  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
before  finishing  the  work,  at  Littlemore,  October  8, 1845,  was  received  into  the  Catho- 
lic communion. 

For  a  while  Newman  proposed  to  betake  himself  to  some  secular  calling.  Soon, 
however,  Cardinal  Wiseman  invited  him  to  Oscott,  and  in  1846  sent  him  to  Rome.  In 
1847  he  wrote  Loss  and  Gain,  a  very  subjective  religious  tale,  relating  the  conversion 
of  an  Anglican  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  the  next  year  came  back  to  England,  and 
was  located  as  Superior  of  a  congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Sermons  to  Mixed  Congregations  are  the  fervid  offerings  of  Dr.  Newman's  heart  on 
his  new  shrine.  lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties,  and  Lectures  on  ths  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England  were  two  other  products  of  his  z«tal. 
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In  18.'>2,  Father  Newman  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  newly 
created  at  Dublin,  llere  he  isuaed  Lectured  on  the  Turktf,  UniTersity  Education,  and 
Lecture*  on  University  Subjects.  The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities,  published  in 
book -form  in  185C,  gives  an  entertaining  picture  of  the  Athenian,  Roman,  and  Mudise- 
Till  fichoolg,  and  coutaius  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  relations  between  colleges  and 
uuivereitiej*  in  modem  times.  Callista  is  a  sketch  of  Christianity  and  Paganism  as 
they  existed  in  AfHca  in  the  timb  of  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Decian  persecution.  In  1860 
Dr.  Newman  resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  University  and  returned  to  Birmingham, 
where,  as  Superior  of  the  Oratory,  ho  still  lives. 

In  the  beginning  of  18&1  arose  a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingslcy,  of  the 
Establishment,  the  most  important  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  Dr.  New- 
man's Apologia  pro  Yita  Sua,  containing  the  long-desired  history  of  his  religions 
opinions.  More  recently  was  written  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Pnsey  on  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  reply  to  some  misconceptions  pnt  forth  by  the  latter  in  his  Eireni- 
con. In  the  winter  of  1870  appeared  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent,  a  work 
of  great  ability,  treating  of  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  belief.  Sermons  de- 
livered on  varioi4»  occasions  have  been  printed  under  a  title  to  that  effect,  and  a  col- 
lection of  bis  Poems  chronologically  arranged. 

As  a  writer  of  the  mother  tongue,  Dr.  Newman  Is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  for  ease  and 
grace  of  expression,  and  for  general  purity  of  style.  He  is  said  to  be  kindly  in  his 
manners,  intuitively  discreet  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  warm  in  his  friendships, 
though  an  ascetic  in  temperament,  upright  and  charitable.  He  has  had  an  evontftil 
and  singularly  important  career,  and  friends  and  foes  alike  assign  him  the  position  of 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  modem  thought.  His  life  and  writings,  while  of  deep  lit- 
erary interest,  constitute,  in  their  theological  and  philosophical  aspect,  an  era  in  the 
history  of  opinion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

Cardinal  Wiseman. 

The  Most  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.  D.,  1802-1865,  the  lead- 
ing English  Catholic  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  very  eminent  as  a 
scholar  and  a  writer. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  was  of  Catholic  descent  He  was  educated  at  St.  Cuthbert*s  Col- 
lege, near  Durham,  and  in  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  the  latter  he  was  succes- 
sively Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Yice-Rector,  and  Rector.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1835,  and  was  raised  from  time  to  time  in  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  o£Bce. 
He  became  Pn^sident  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  in  1840 ;  Vicar-Apostolic,  in  1849; 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  Cardinal,  in  1850. 

Cardinal  Wiseman's  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Sci- 
ence and  Revealed  Religion;  The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Bleu^ed  Eucharist ;  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Lectures  on  the  OfQces  and  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week ; 
High-Church  Claims,  or  A  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Oxford  Controversy;  Essays  on 
Tarious  Subjects. 

Besides  his  theological  works,  and  his  numerous  controversial  pamphlets,  (Ordinal 
Wiseman  published  many  occasional  lectures  and  essays  on  subjects  connected  with 
literature  and  art.  These  lectures  and  essays  showed  broad  views  and  generous  cul- 
ture, and  gained  for  the  author  a  lasting  place  in  the  respect  of  his  countrymen  out- 
side of  his  own  communion.  He  writes  with  singular  grace  and  elegance,  and  hii 
thoughts  are  often  strikingly  beaatifol. 
49* 
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Archbishop  Manning. 

The  Most  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  D.D.,  1808 ,  who 

Biicceedetl  C.'ardiiml  Wiseman  as  Archbisliop  of  Westminster,  has  writ^ 
ten  nituiy  works,  chiefly  theological,  which  give  him  a  high  phice 
auiung  authors. 

ArchbiMhop  Manning,  ion  of  William  Ifanning,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  merchant  of  Loodon, 
wan  born  at  Tutteridge,  Hert«,  England.  He  studied  at  Uarrow,  and  entered  Balliol 
ColK'ge,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  Bachelor  of  ArU,  in  flrBt-claat  honori,  in  1830, 
and  became  Felldw  of  Merton.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  select  preachers  in 
the  Univemity  of  Oxford,  and  wan  appointed  Vicar  of  Lavington  in  1831  In  1840  be 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  The  sermons  which  he  deliTered  in  thesa  rela- 
tions are  noted  for  their  earnestness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  po». 
iessed  much  iuflueuce  ovf  r  the  minds  of  members  of  the  Established  Chnrch. 

Among  the  works  published  during  this  period  of  his  life  were  The  Hole  of  Faith ; 
Holy  Baptism;  a  gracefully  written  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church;  ThooKhta 
for  those  that  Mouru ;  and  A  Letter  on  The  AppelUte  Jnrisdiction  of  the  Crown  In 
matters  Spiritual. 

In  1851,  after  issuing  a  protest  against  the  decision  in  the  Oorham  CM^  i^signlns 
his  preferments,  he  became  a  Catholic  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  for 
eight  years  resided,  as  Superior  of  a  congregation  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  in 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  at  Bayswater.  He  composed  Lectures  on  Grounds  of  Faith, 
and  three  small  treatises  on  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  afterwards  reprinted 
in  one  volume  with  a  general  preface. 

In  1862  he  wrote  a  little  book  on  the  sacrament  of  penance  called  The  Lore  of  Jesna 
to  Penitents,  lie  delivered  many  sermons,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form,  among  them  one  entitled  The  Blessed  Sacrament  the  Centre  of  Immutable  Truth. 
Several,  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  were  collected  and  republished  with  an  introduo- 
tion  on  The  Relations  of  England  to  Christianity.  He  addressed  two  controrersial 
letters  to  an  Anglican  friend.  The  Crown  and  Council  on  the  Essays  and  Eeviewa, 
and  The  Convocation  and  the  Crown  in  Council,  and  one  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Posey  on 
The  Workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  same  year,  180t» 
he  occupied  himself  with  writing  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ohoat,  a  work 
of  great  vigor  of  thought  and  originality  of  conception. 

In  1865,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Manning  was  named  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  Since  then  ho  has  been  very  conspicuous  in  his  defence  of  Cktholic  in- 
terests and  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  He  has  written  several  Pastoral  Letters  to 
his  Clergy,  all  of  which  have  been  remarkable  for  ability. 

In  1869  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  before 
leaving  home  he  issued  a  Pastoral  upon  The  (Ecumenical  0>uncil  and  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He  was  nominatiMl  by  the  Pope  on  the  Committee  npon  Peti- 
tions, and  was  elected  by  the  Fathers  to  represent  England  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Faith.  He  was  present  at  almost  every  session  of  the  Council,  and  during  the  delib- 
erations spoke,  it  is  said,  with  great  effect. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  addressed  his  clergy  in  an  important  Pastoral  on  The  Vatican  Council  and  ita 
Definitions.  Since  then  a  sermon  on  Rome  the  Capital  of  Christendom  has  attracted 
attention,  and  an  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  on  The  Relations  of  Will  to 
Thought. 

Of  late,  Archbishop  Manning  has  been  caring  for  the  subject  of  (^tholic  education, 
and  other  matters  closely  related  to  the  general  well-being  of  his  diocaae. 
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In  1871  he  published  two  correlnted  worlu :  The  Four  Chief  Erils  of  the  Day,  and 
The  Fourfold  Sovereignty  of  God,  both  which  axe  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation. 

William  Gboboe  Ward,  1812  ,  was  one  of  the  Oxford 

scholars  concerned  in  the  Ti;actarian  movement,  and  with  many  othera 
went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

M'ard  bad  won  high  distinction  at  the  University  by  his  mathematical  and  classical 
attainments.  He  has  been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Catholic  College  of  St.  Edmund's,  near  Ware,  and  also  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Review, 
wliich  vrorlc  bo  ban  conducted  with  signal  ability.  Other  works:  The  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church;  Tlie  Anglican  F^tablisbment  Contrasted  with  the  Church  Catholic 
of  Every  Age ;  Nature  and  Grace ;  etc. 

Kenelm  Digby. 

Kenelm  Henry  Digby,  1800  ,  a  member  of  the  Anglican 

Church  who  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  written  a  number 
of  literary  works,  both  before  and  after  his  conversion,  which  have 
attracted  attention  by  their  learning  and  by  the  elegant  style  of  their 
composition. 

5Ir.  Digby  is  the  youngest  sou  of  the  Very  Rev.  William  Digby,  Dean  of  Clonfert, 
Ireland,  and  a  member  uf  tti«  fuuiily  repreettiutcil  by  Lord  Digby.  lie  was  educated  ut 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  Uuchelor  of  Arts  in  1823.  1I«  dc« 
liglited  in  the  study  of  the  scliolaiitic  vyatem  uf  tbeulugj'  aud  of  the  philosophy  and 
liteniture-of  tlio  Middle  Ages,  and  became  extensively  acquainted  with  these  subjects 
of  Lis  research. 

Much  of  the  result  of  his  earlier  investigations  is  contained  in  The  Droad  Stone  of 
Ilonour,  or  Ru>e:i  for  th(«  Geutlemen  uf  Lnglund,  in  wliicb  is  described,  in  glowing 
terms,  tbo  Chriiitiun  chivalry  of  the  oldcu  time.  The  lir!tt  two  editions  of  U  wore 
published  anunymuusly:  afterwardii,  on  becoming  a  Catholic,  Digby  re-wrote  the 
work  and  issued  it  under  his  name.  Archdeacon  Uare  praises  it  warmly  as  rich  "  in 
magnanimous  and  holy  thoughts,  and  in  tales  of  honour  and  of  piety."  "  If  one  iome> 
times  thinks,"  be  says,  "  that  the  author  loses  hintself  amid  the  throng  of  knightly 
and  saintly  personages  whom  he  calls  up  before  us,  it  is  with  the  feeling  with  which 
Milton  must  have  regarded  the  moon,  when  he  likened  her  to 

*  One  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way.* 

If  he  strays,  it  is  'through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way: '  if  be  loses  himself,  it  is 
among  the  stars.  In  truth  this  is  an  essential,  aud  a  wry  remarkable  feature  of  his 
catholic  spirit.  He  identifies  himself,  as  few  have  ever  done,  with  the  good  and  great 
and  heroic  and  holy  in  former  times,  and  ever  r^ices  in  passing  out  of  himaelf  into 
them:  he  loves  to  utter  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  tlieir  words,  rather  tlian  hia 
own ;  and  the  saints  and  philosophers  and  warriors  of  old  join  in  swelling  the  sacred 
consort  which  rises  heavenward  from  his  pages." 

From  1831  to  1842,  Digby  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work. 
Mores  Catholic!,  or  Ages  of  Faith,  a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and  learning,  giving 
In  glowing  colors  a  plctoic  oi  liiu  iMd<»ty  of  medieval  timet.    Oompitum,  or  th«  Meet- 
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Ing  Wayi  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  appeared,  in  MTeral  Tolnmea,  between  the  yean 
1848  and  1854.  In  spirit  and  conception,  it  resemble*  the  other  books.  More  recentlj 
wore  printed  The  Lover's  Seat,  The  Children's  Bower,  and  the  leisurely  Erenings  on 
the  Thames,  or  Serene  Hours,  l>esides  a  collection  of  Short  Poems,  written  with  aa 
easy,  flowing,  almost  negligent  grace  of  style. 

Pusey.* 

Edwakd  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.  D.,  1800 ,  Regius  Professor  of 

Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  voluminous  writers  in  the  English  Church  at  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  a  school  of  theology  that  goes  by  his 
name. 

Dr.  Pusey  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  as  the  anthor,  Jointly  with  New- 
man, Keble,  and  others,  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  Tolumee,  begun  in  1833,  called 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  Seldom,  in  the  history  of  opinion,  has  such  an  influence  been 
produced  by  the  force  of  mere  discussion  and  argument,  as  that  produced  by  the  pa- 
tient and  persistent  labors  of  these  recluse  and  quiet  scholars,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  series  of  Tracts. 

In  addition  to  his  share  in  this  work.  Dr.  Pusey  ha^  written  a  large  number  of  other 
works  on  the  same  or  kindred  subjects.  The  following  are  a  few :  An  Historical  In- 
quiry  into  the  Probable  Causes  of  the  Rationalistic  Character  lately  Predominant  in 
the  Theology  of  Germany  ;  The  Tendency  to  Romanism  Imputed  to  Doctrines  held  of 
old,  as  now,  in  the  English  Church;  Scriptural  Views  of  Uoly  Baptism;  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  Contained  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  The  Real  Presence 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church  ;  Eirenicon,  or 
The  Church  of  England  a  Portion  of  Christ's  One  IToly  Catholic  Church ;  Means  ot 
Restoring  Tisible  Unity,  etc.  Fur  one  of  his  sermons,  entitled  The  Holy  Eucharist  a 
Comfort  to  the  Penitent,  Dr.  Pusey  was  suspended  fVom  preaching  from  1843  to  1848. 

Isaac  Williams, ,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Oxford,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  besides  his  emi- 
nence as  a  theological  writer,  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  hymnist, 
and  as  a  sacred  poet. 

The  following  are  hiH  principal  works:  Hymns  for  Children  ;  Hymns  fh)m  the  Pa- 
risian Breviary ;  Hymns  on  the  Church  Cstechism ;  The  Cathedral,  or  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  England,  a  series  of  poems ;  Thoughts  in  Past  Years,  Poems ; 
Sacrod  Verses,  with  Pictures,  illustrating  Our  Lord's  Life;  The  Altar,  or  Meditationa 
in  Verso  on  the  Great  Christian  Sacrifice.  His  other  writings  on  religious  subjects 
are  many  and  voluminous.  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Gospel  Narra- 
live,  8  vols,,  8vo  ;  The  Baptistery,  or  The  Way  to  Eternal  Life,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Plain  Ser- 
mons on  the  Catechitim  ;  Sermons  on  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
Year,  2  vols. ;  The  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament;  Female  Characters  of  the  Holy 
Bcriptnrea;  The  Psalms  Interpreted  of  Christ,  3  vols.,  etc. 
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F.  W.  Ne>A^man. 

Francis  William  Newman,  1805 ,  a  younger  brother  of  John 

Henry  Newman,  instead  of  following  in  the  lead  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  went  rather  in  the  direction  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  representatives  of  infidel  opinion  in  England. 

Mr.  Newman  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  took  double  flnt  in  chuaics  and 
mathematics,  although  not  personally  so  pre-eminent  as  his  brother.  lie  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works  and  treatises,  some  on  scientific,  some  on  classical  subjects,  8om« 
on  political  economy,  chiefly,  however,  on  theological  subjects.  Those  which  have 
attracted  most  attention  are:  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy ;  The  Soul  —  its 
Sorrows  and  Inspirations ;  and  Phases  of  Faith.    This  last  work  appeared  in  1850. 

In  1852  there  appeared  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  Henry  Rogers,  in  which  deism  \m 
represented  by  an  imaginary  pupil  of  Newman's,  and  the  substance  of  the  deisticai 
doctrines  is  taken  fh)m  Phases  of  Faith.  To  this  Newman  replied,  and  Rogers  re- 
joined in  a  Defence.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  in  an  acrimonious  spirit,  and 
yielded  no  positive  results. 

In  addition  to  his  controversial  and  argumentative  writings,  Newman  is  the  author 
of  metrical  translations  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  He  has  also 
published  a  Personal  Narrative  of  his  travels  in  Turkey,  and  contributed  to  the  Eclec- 
tic and  the  Westminster  Reviews.  He  has  occupied  the  Professorship  of  LaoguagM 
in  Manchester  New  College  and  of  Latin  in  University  College,  London. 

Rcwland  Williams. 

Rowland  Williams,  D.  D.,  1817-1870,  an  eminent  Cambridge 
scholar,  and  a  native  of  Wales,  was  one  of  the  writers  of  "  Essays  and 
Reviews." 

For  his  part  in  this  work  he  was  convicted  of  heresy  before  the  Court  of  Arches, 
but  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  wrote  Rational 
Godliness;  Christianity  and  Hinduism ;  Bunsen*s  Biblical  Researches ;  The  Difficulty 
of  Bringing  Theological  Questions  to  an  Issue;  Persecution  for  the  Word;  The 
Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah,  etc. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  1804 ,  was  one  of  the  authors  of 

"  Essays  and  Reviews." 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  high  honors  in  classics.  He  became 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  1850  was  Bampton  Lecturer.  He  has  published  The 
Cummuuiun  nf  Stunts,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  true  principles  of  Christian  union, 
being  his  courw)  of  Bampton  Lectures ;  and  several  Sermons  and  Pamphlets. 

JoHir  Frederick  Demtison  Maurice,  1805 ,  studied  at  Cambridge.    He  was  for 

a  time  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Modern  History  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  was  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Maurice 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party. 
Of  his  many  coutribntlons  to  theological  literature  the  most  important  am  :  Prophets 
and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament;  The  Kingdom  of  Christ;  Religions  of  the  World; 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Philosophy  of  the  tint  Six  Centuries;  Conflict  of 
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Good  and  Bril  in  Onr  Day.  He  was  also  aatociated  with  Chariet  Kingalej,  Ti«ncli, 
Brewer,  and  others  in  the  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Sulyecta.  Mr.  Manrice'a 
worlu  are  those  of  a  profound,  earnest  thinker,  Iceenly  alive  to  the  neoeaaitiea  of  tlM 
a^e  in  which  he  lives  and  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  spiriL 

Bishop  Colenso. 

John  W.  Colenso,  D.  D.,  1814 ,  a  cleigyman  of  the  English 

Church  and  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  became  very  notorious 
by  the  publication  of  several  volumes  impugning  the  inspiration  and 
the  historical  accuracy  of  several  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

Bishop  CoIenBo*8  works  are  the  following :  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joahoft 
Critically  Examined ;  St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Newly  Translated,  and  Ex- 
plained from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View ;  Village  Sermons ;  Nutal  Sermons,  ate.  He 
published  also,  before  going  to  Africa,  works  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Trlgonome- 
try,  which  had  an  extensive  sale  as  school-books.  Colenso  was  bom  in  tha  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar. 
He  was  made  Bishop  of  Natal  in  1854. 

Eev.  Baden  Powell,  F.  R.  S.,  1796-1860,  was  Professor  of  Geom- 
etry at  Oxford  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  not  only  of  great  learning,  but  of  great  intellectual  actiTity,  and 
filled  a  large  t*pace  in  the  world  of  opinion  at  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
«'  Eaaays  and  Reviews,"  and  his  article  on  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  ba 
denies  the  poesibility  of  miracles,  excited  a  hot  discussion.  His  publications  are  nn- 
merous.  The  following  are  some  of  them:  Revelation  and  Science;  Rational  Religion 
Examined ;  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth ;  Tradition  Unveiled;  State  Xdu- 
cation;  The  Spirit  of  Inductive  Philosophy;  The  Unity  of  Worlds;  The  Philoaophy 
of  Creation;  Christianity  without  Judaism  ;  The  Order  of  Nature  in  Reference  to  tha 
Claims  of  Revelation,  etc. 

The  authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews  went  to  the  other  extreme  fh>m  the  anthora  of 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  in  their  rebound  from  the  shackles  of  Tradition  attemptad 
to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  Revelation  also.  Baden  Powell  was  one  of  the  ablest,  bold- 
est, and  most  ultra  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 

Rev.  Dickson  Hampden,  D.  D.,  1794-1868,  is  notorious  for  the  con- 
troversy occasioned  by  his  appointment  as  Regius  Profiessor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford. 

In  his  previous  puUicatlous  he  had  shown  a  decided  leaning  to  what  ware  knows  ae 
Germanizing  views  in  theology.  A  very  large  party  in  the  English  Chnrch  con- 
eidered  him  unsound  in  the  faith,  and  his  appointment  as  an  insult  to  the  Univartity. 
The  agitation  which  followed  his  appointment  has  only  been  equalled  in  modwa 
tim^  by  that  connected  with  Pueey  and  Newman  and  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Timea.^ 
Dr.  Hampden  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Herefordf  He  was  bora 
in  Barbadoes,  and  educated  at  OxfonL 

His  chief  publications  are  the  following :  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  ia 
il«  relation  to  Christian  Theology,  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectures ;  Philosophical  Svi* 
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dence  of  Christiaaltj ;  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  Rellgiooi  Dissent;  Tradition ; 
The  Work  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit ;  Sermons,  etc. 

Dean  Stanley. 

Arthur  Penryn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  1815 ,  Dean  of  Westminster, 

IB  one  of  the  most  accomplished  theologians  of  the  age.    He  is  at 
present  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party  in  England. 

Dean  Stanley  is  the  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Stanley.  He  was  edncated  at  Rugby, 
under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  both  which  places  he  was  distingnished 
for  scholarship.  Besides  numerous  pamphlet  AddresRcs  and  Sermons,  and  contribu* 
tions  to  Smith's  Dictionaries,  Dr.  Stanley  has  published  The  Life  of  Arnold ;  Memoir 
of  Bishop  Stanley ;  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age ;  The  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  a  critical  commentary,  2  vols. ;  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Sermons  on  the 
Unity  of  Evangelical  and  Apostolic  Teaching ;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church;  Ser- 
mons before  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  and  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

John  Robert  Seeley, ,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 

Cambridge,  has  won  great  distinction  by  his  work,  Ecce  Homo. 

In  this  work,  which  is  one  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance,  Prof.  Seeley  has  en- 
deavored to  show,  more  fully  than  had  ever  before  been  done,  the  human  side  of  our 
Lord's  character.  The  studied  silence  of  the  book  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  divine 
character,  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the  writer  really  Jbelieved  Him  to  be  divine,  has 
caused  the  large  body  of  Christians,  both  in  England  and  America,  to  look  with  dls- 
<kvor  upon  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  fascinations  of  its  style. 
Other  works  of  Prof.  Seeley  are  Roman  Imperialism,  English  Lessons  for  English 
People. 

F.  W.  Robertson. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  1816-1853,  is  one  of  the  few 
clergymen  who  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  general  mind 
by  the  publication  of  Sermons. 

Sermons  in  the  pulpit  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  mental  food  of  the  com- 
munity. But  they  are  usually  a  drug  when  published,  as  every  bookseller  knows. 
Robertson's  Sermons  are  an  exception.  There  is  in  them  a  freshness  of  thought  and 
of  expression  that  have  given  them  a  place  in  popular  literature. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  the  son  of  an  army  officer,  and  was  designed  by  his  &ther  for 
the  military  profession,  but  preferred  that  of  preaching  the  gospel.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  The  principal  scene  of  his  ministerial  labors  was  at  Brighton,  where  his 
preaching  made  a  powerful  Impression.  His  early  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
cut  short  what  promised  to  be  a  most  distinguished  t:areer. 

Besides  the  five  series  of  Sermons,  he  published  several  Addresses  on  literary  and 
social  topics,  which  were  marked  by  great  originality  of  thought.  Two  of  these  are 
worthy  of  partiQilar  mention.  An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  **In  Memoriam,"  and  The 
Influences  of  Poetry  on  the  Working-Claues.  His  Life  and  Letters  has  been  published 
In  1  vol.,  his  Sermons  in  2  vols.,  and  his  Lectures  and  Addresses  in  2  vols.,  and  have 
iMen  reprinted  in  various  forms  in  the  United  States. 
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William  Thomson,  D.D.,  1819 ,  Archbishop  of  York,  haa 

published  some  able  works  on  Theology  and  Metaphjsics. 

Archbishop  Thomson  is  the  author  of  an  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought, 
wliich  haa  been  highly  praised,  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  His  principal  worlcs,  however,  are  theological  in 
their  nature.  In  1853  he  delivered  the  Bampton  course  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  on  The 
Atoning  Work  of  Christ.  Several  volumes  of  bis  Sermons  have  also  been  collected 
and  published.  In  18G9  he  published  his  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.  He  ie 
the  editor  of  Aids  to  Faith,  a  collection  of  essays  in  reply  to  the  well-known  Esaayt 
and  Reviews. 


John  Bird  Sumneb,  D.  D.,  1780-1862,  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  greatly  respected  by  all  parties  for  his  moderation  and  Bound- 
ness  of  judgment,  as  well  as  for  his  learning. 

His  principal  works  are  the  following:  Essay  to  show  that  the  Prophecies  now  A(^ 
complishing  are  an  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Apostolical  Preach- 
ing ;  On  the  Records  of  Creation ;  On  Christian  Faith  and  Character ;  Evidences  of 
Christianity  derived  trom  its  Nature  and  Reception ;  On  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  On  the  Christian  Ministry ;  Practical  Expositions  in  the  Form  of 
Lectures. 

AVhately, 

Richard  WhatelY)  D.  D.,  1787-1863,  was  educated  at  Oxford ; 
took  orders  in  the  English  Church,  and  rose  to  great  distinction,  occu- 
pying various  important  posts,  among  them  the  Bishopric  of  Kildare^ 
and  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin. 

Whately's  literary  productions  are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  that  It  wonld  he 
impossible  to  cite  in  this  place  even  a  bare  list  of  them.  His  earliest  published  pro> 
duction  was  the  well-known  work  entitled  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  It  was  an  Instance  of  what  the  logicians  call  the  retkuHo  ad  abtmrdum, 
that  is,  the  young  churchman  attempted  to  show  that  the  principles  of  reasoning 
employed  by  infidels  against  the  New  Testament  might  be  made  to  prove  that  snch  a 
man  as  Napoleon  never  existed.  The  work  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  translated  into  several  continental  languages. 

For  some  years  before  being  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  Whately 
was  Tutor  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  also  Principal  of  St.  Alban*s  Hall,  and  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  His  contemporaries  at  Oxford  included  such  men  as  Ar> 
nold,  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Newman.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  published  hto 
best  known  works.  Among  them  are  his  Treatises  on  Logic  and  on  Rhetoric,  which 
have  been  the  stumbling-block  of  so  many  generations  of  collegians,  his  Essajrs  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  on  the  Di£Bculties  in  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  Errors 
of  Romanism. 

After  his  appointment  as  Archbishop,  he  took  a  deep  and  steadftst  interest  in  Ire- 
land, and  especially  in  the  Board  of  National  Education,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  member.  Nor  did  his  pastoral  duties  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  author* 
ship.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  always  either  writing  himaell^ 
or  helping  some  one  else  to  write.    His  literary  labors  appeared  chiefly  in  the  diap» 
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of  lectnrM,  pamphlets,  ocrational  ditconnes,  and  pMtoral  charges,  and  present  a 
formidable  aggregate  of  titles  and  a  rast  mass  of  matter. 

Among  the  few  large  works  of  this  period  is  his  well-known  Edition  of  Bacon's  Essays 
with  Annotations.  This  is  a  model  of  editorial  workmanship,  and  the  best  edition  of 
Bacon  for  the  ground  which  it  covers.  Otlier  remarkable  prodnctions  of  this  period 
are  his  Kingdom  of  Christ,  his  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, and  his  English  Synonyms. 

Whately  may  \)e  set  down  as  a  man  of  learning  and  of  great  acnteness  of  thought, 
but  without  metaphysical  profundity.  His  Log^c  has  been  sharply  criticised  by  Mill 
and  by  Sir  TV'illiam  Hamilton.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  text-book  for  instructing  be- 
ginners in  the  rudiments  of  the  formal  side  of  logic.  But  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  being 
a  treatise  on  the  science  of  pure  thought.  "Whately's  theological  works  are  charac- 
terized by  fairness  and  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  truth.  They  are,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  of  his  writings.  The  Archbishop  was,  while  a  stu- 
dent, rough  and  uncouth  in  his  manners,  but  became  toned  down  with  age  and  expe- 
rience, and  also  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  acrimony  in  debate.  In  politics  and  in 
theology  he  was  liberal,  but  without  running  to  extremes  in  any  of  his  riews. 

Fabep. 

George  Staitley  Faber,  1773-1854,  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  prolific  writers  that  the  English  Church  has  produced  in  recent 
times. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  there,  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  rose  to  be  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  finally  Master  of  Sherbnm 
Hospital. 

His  writings  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  all  such  as  mark  accurate  scholar- 
ship and  unusual  mental  vigor.  The  following  are  the  chief:  Horss  Mosaics,  a  Tiew 
of  the  Mosaic  Records,  beiug  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1801,  2  vols.,  8to  ;  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Blysterics  of  the  Cabyri,  or  the  Great  Gods  of  Phoenicia,  2  vols.,  Svo;  The 
Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Controversy,  Svo ;  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  apostasies,  3  vols.,  Svo ;  View  of  the  Prophecies  relat- 
ing to  Judah  and  Israel,  2  vols.,  Svo;  The  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,  Svo ;  The  Ordi- 
nary Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Svo;  The  Origin  of  Papal  Idolatry,  3  vols.,  4to; 
The  Genius  and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  and  Christian  Dispensations,  2 
Tols.,  Svo ;  The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  Svo ;  The  Difficulties  of  Romanhun,  2  vols., 
8to;  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  3  vols.,  Svo;  The  Primitive  Doctrines  of  Elec- 
tion, Justification,  Regeneration;  The  Apoetolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  2  vols.,  Svo; 
Provincial  Letters,  2  vols.,  12mo ;  The  Promise  of  a  Mighty  Deliverer,  2  vols.,  Sto,  etc. 
His  scparHte  works  number  forty-two,  and  run  through  a  period  of  fifty-five  years  of 
active  aythorship. 

*'Mr.  Faber  is  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  the  age.  For  several  years  his  publi- 
cations have  appeared  with  surprising  rapidity,  considering  their  nature ;  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  bears  any  mark  of  undue  haste.  His  Hone  Mosaicse,  Origin  of  Idolatry, 
Difficulties  of  Romanism,  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  and  Treatises  on  Election,  Justifica- 
tion, Regeneration,  Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  modem  times."— £ckMird  WUUainU  Cfuriitian  Brtachtr, 
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Home. 

Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  D.D.,  1780-1862,  is  known  among 
biblical  students  everywhere  by  his  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures. 

He  received  his  early  edncation  at  the  Christ's  Hospital  School,  London,  where  he 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Coleridge.  He  Ipft  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  a 
high  character  for  scholarship,  and,  not  having  the  means  of  going  to  the  Unireraitj, 
obtained  employment  for  eight  years  as  clerk  to  barristers.  In  this  humble  poaition, 
having  a  good  deal  of  leisure  on  bis  hands,  he  gave  his  attention  to  llteratura  and 
study. 

His  Arst  publication.  The  Necessity  and  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  wu  writ- 
ten when  he  was  only  eigiiteen.  In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  such  work  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  that  which  he  himself  aftttP- 
wards  made,  and  he  set  himself  deliberately  to  collecting  the  materials  and  acquiring 
the  varied  knowledge  need(*d  for  its  composition.  This  work,  published  originally  in 
8  vols.,  large  8vo,  and  gmdnally  increased  in  successive  editions  to  5  vols.,  becsLine  the 
acknoM-Iedged  text-book  on  the  subject  in  nearly  all  institutions  of  theological  leem- 
ing,  both  in  England  and  America.  It  has  passed  through  a  greater  number  of  edi- 
tions, probably,  than  any  other  work  of  like  erudition  and  extent. 

Besides  his  *'  Introduction,"  Home  wrote  and  edited  a  large  number  of  other  worki» 
partly  legal,  but  mostly  theological.  Mo  less  than  forty-five  of  these  are  enumerated, 
many  of  them  in  4to  and  8vu,  and  some  extending  to  several  volumes.  A  few  onlj 
need  bo  named :  Deism  Refuted ;  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Hiitoiy  of 
the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain ;  Outlines  for  the  Glasaiflcation  of  a  Library,  eiCc, 
etc.    Much  that  he  did  was  mere  hack  work,  done  for  daily  bread. 

Trench. 

BicHARD  Chevenix  Trench,  D.  D.,  1807  ,  has  gained  great 

celebrity  by  his  various  popular  essays  on  the  study  of  English ;  he  it 
also  a  voluminous  writer  on  theological  subjects. 

Ho  studied  at  Cambridge;  took  orders  in. the  Church  of  England;  and,  after  fllliag 
various  incumbencies,  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1856,  and  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1864. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  in  this  place  a  complete,  or  even  a  partially  complete, 
list  of  his  works,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection  among  them.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  homiletic  works,  perhaps,  are  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Onr  Lord, 
Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  Unfolding  the 
Spiritual  Life,  On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs,  and  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churchea.  Besides  these  he  has  published  a  numlier  of  single  Sermons  and  Pie- 
courses.  As  an  expounder  of  Christian  doctrine,  Dean  Trench  is  characterized  bj 
clearness,  gmce,  and  breadth  of  rityr.  lie  belongs  to  the  moderate  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  one  of  the  groat  leaders  of  sound  Christian  thought 
in  that  country. 

But  the  Deuin  is  no  less  celebrated  as  a  scholar.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  c<m- 
tributed,  by  his  essay  On  the  Study  of  Words,  and  by  his  English  Past  and  Present, 
more  than  any  other  writer  before  Max  MUller,  to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  in 
the  popular  mind  for  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  These  works  do  not  profeea  to 
be  strictly  scientific,  and  some  of  the  author's  view's  require  modification  or  oorxeo- 
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tion.  But  they  have  the  great  merit  of  heing  perfectly  adapted  to  the  reader  of  gene- 
ral culture,  and  of  urging  inoftt  happily  the  claims  of  a  hitherto  neglected  study.  Few 
hooks  are  more  interesting  and  profitable  for  the  young  college  student. 

Of  a  more  strictly  scientific  character  are  his  essay  On  Some  Deficiencies  in  our  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries,  and  A  Sflect  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  senses  dif- 
ferent from  the  {irui<eiit. 

80  important  liMve  been  the  Dean's  serTices  in  the  stndy  of  English  that  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  (English)  Philological  Society  intrualCH  with 
the  preparation  of  a  new  English  Dictionary.  This  work,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
was  to  be  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  scientific,  to  be  a  complete  treasury  of  English 
words  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal 
regret  that  so  noble  an  undertaking  should,  as  it  seems,  have  fallen  through. 

The  Dean,  however,  is  not  merely  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  but  also  a  poet.  His 
earliest  publication  was  a  volume  of  Poems,  among  them  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Since  then  he  has  published  Elegiac  Poems;  Poems  from  Eastern  Source;  Alma; 
and  a  translation  of  Calderon's  Life's  a  Dream.  Dean  Trench's  poetical  productions 
are  marked  by  great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  exquisite  beauty. 

Alford. 

Henky  Alford,  D.  D.,  1810-1871,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  ia  the 
author  of  several  important  works,  literary  and  theological. 

The  most  elaborate  and  scholarly  of  his  works  is  his  Edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  4  vols.  Some  of  his  other  publications  are  the  following :  School  of  the  Heart 
and  Other  Poems,  2  vols.;  Ablx)t  of  Muchelnaye  and  Other  Poems;  Chapters  on  the 
Poets  of  Ancient  Oreece :  Psalms  and  Hymns  adapted  to  the  SundHysand  Holidays 
throughout  the  Year ;  The  Coosistency  of  the  Divine  Conduct  in  Revealing  the  Doo« 
trines  of  Redemption,  being  the  Uuisean  Lectures  for  1841 ;  Tillage  Sermons;  and 
The  Queen's  English. 

The  work  last  named  was  intended  to  expose  some  of  the  common  corruptions  of 
the  English  by  careless  writers  and  speakers.  It  owes  its  chief  celebrity,  however, 
to  the  merciless  severity  with  which  its  own  bad  English  was  criticised  by  Mr.  Moon 
in  his  work,  The  Dean's  English. 

S.  T.  BLOOwriKLD,  D.  D.,  1790 ,  was  a  scholar  and  divine  of  high  standing,  par> 

ticularly  in  the  line  of  biblical  criticism.  His  principal  works  are  The  Greek  Testap 
ment,  with  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Expinnatory,  2  vols.;  Collegt 
and  School  Oreek  Testament,  with  English  Notes  ;  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  Robinson's  work  with  additions;  Recensio  Synoptica  Annota- 
tion is  Sacrse,  A  Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Most  Important 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  8  vols.,  8vo.  The  work  last  named  is  for  schol- 
ars of  the  present  day  what  Pool's  Synopsis  Criticorum  was  to  those  of  a  former  gen- 
eration. Besides  these  works  in  the  field  of  biblical  literature.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has 
produced  an  English  translation  of  Thucydides,  in  3  vols.,  which  is  r^arded  as  a 
masterly  performance. 

AutXAimsE  KUTH,  D.  D.,  1791 ^  has  written  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy;  The  Signs  of  the  Times; 
The  Land  of  Israel :  The  Harmony  of  Prophecy,  etc.  The  first  of  these,  commonly 
called  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  has  bad  an  extensive  circulation,  and  has  caused  con- 
siderable discussion. 
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Tregelles. 

Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles,  1813 ,  b  acknowledged  to  be 

the  moet  eminent  living  critic  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  Tischendorf. 

Mr.  Tregelles  wu  bom  at  Falmouth,  Cornwall,  and  attended  the  classical  Grammar* 
Bcbool  of  that  place  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  Iron  Works  in  North  Abby,  Glamorganshire,  and  was  engaged  there  for 
■Ix  years.  Ue  afterwards  engaged  for  two  years  in  private  tuition.  The  extraordinary 
attainments  which  he  has  made,  therefore,  in  his  special  line  of  scholarship,  have 
been  gained  without  the  advantages  of  a  University  education,  and  with  only  such 
leisure  and  means  as  he  has  won  by  the  hardest  work. 

His  great  work,  the  crown  and  fruit  of  all  his  other  labors,  is  his  new  critical  edi- 
tion of  The  Greek  Testament.  In  the  preparation  of  this,  he  visited  the  groat  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  and  personally  inspected  and  collated  every  known  Mannscript  of 
the  New  Testament  of  auy  considerable  antiquity.  His  other  works,  which  are  na- 
merous,  are  mostly  connected  with  the  subject  of  textual  criticism,  and  preparatory 
to  this,  his  great  work.    They  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 

Baptist  Noel. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  1799 ,  brother 

of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  is  a  native  of  Leightmont,  Scotland. 

He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  In  1828,  with  great  distinction,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1848  he  became  a  Baptist^  and  entered  the  ministry  of  that 
church.  He  is  very  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  has  written  many  works  which 
have  been  well  received.  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland ;  Sermons  on  the  First  Five  Cen- 
turie-s  of  the  Church ;  To  the  Unconverted ;  On  Regeneration ;  On  the  Messiah ;  On 
Glorying  in  Christ;  On  Christian  Missions;  Case  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland; 
Meditations  in  Sickness  and  Old  Age ;  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme ;  The  Catholic 
Claims,  etc. 

Spurgeon. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  1834 ,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  is 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  London. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  bom  at  Kelverdon,  Essex.  After  passing  through  school,  and 
teaching  for  two  years,  he  began  preaching  in  1850,  being  then  only  sixteen  years  old ; 
and  he  was  only  nineteen  when  he  began  to  preach  in  London.  His  preaching  at- 
tracted at  once  the  public  attention,  and  he  has  held  it  now  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  drawing  larger  congregations  than  any  which,  in  recent  times,  have  for  so  long 
a  period  attended  the  preaching  of  any  one  man. 

In  1854  Mr.  Jneeph  Passmore  began  a  regular  weekly  publication  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
sermon  of  the  Sunday  previous,  selling  it  at  a  penny  a  numlter,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  making  a  yearly  volume.  Fifteen  or  sixtocn  of  these  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  Those  Sermons  have  been  reprinted  in  New  York,  in  8  vols.,  and 
the  aggregate  sale  in  the  United  States  has  been  between  300,000  and  400,000 
volumes. 

Besides  the  Sermons,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  published  The  Saint  and  His  Saviour; 
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Smooth  Stones  taken  from  Ancient  Brooks;  Gleanings  among  the  SbeaTes ;  Morning 
by  Morning,  or  Daily  Readings ;  Evening  by  Evening,  or  Readings  at  Kventide ;  John 
Ploughman's  Talks,  or  Plaiu  Advice  fur  Plain  People,  etc.  "Of  all  Sermons  that  we 
know,  those  of  Spurgeon  are  the  most  readable.  They  are  sound  in  doctrine,  vigor- 
ous in  style,  fresh  in  thought,  warm  in  religious  sentimeut.  They  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  religious  experience,  and  edify  and  comfort  the  true  believer,  while  they  are  also 
pungent,  and  awakening  in  appeal  to  the  impelUtent." — Presbfterian. 


OcTAVius  WiNSLOW,  D.D., ,  a  distinguished  Baptist  min- 
ister of  London,  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  his  writings  being  mainly 
on  practical  religion. 

More  than  forty  different  volumes  of  his  are  enumerated.  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  a  few  of  these  excellent  and  popular  volumes ;  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Christ  the  Theme  of  the  Missionary  ;  Persoual  Declension  and  Revival  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul ;  Glory  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  Person  and  his  Work ;  Morning  Thoughts ; 
Evening  Thoughts ;  Patriarchal  Shadows  of  Christ,  etc. 

HzmtT  Mjclvillb,  1798-1871,  has  been  generally  considered  the  most  finished  pnlpit 
orator  in  London  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Many  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been 
printed,  some  with  and  some  without  his  sanction.  They  are  written  in  a  highly 
imaginative  strain,  but  are  finished  specimens  of  composition,  and  Justify  the  popa> 
larity  which  has  always  attended  his  preaching. 

John  Angell  James,  1785-1859,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  the  English  Independents  in  the  present  century. 

He  was  settled  for  a  long  time  at  Rirmingham,  and  he  exerted  an  extensive  influ- 
ence, both  by  his  preaching  and  his  writings.  The  latter  were  almost  ezclnsively  of 
a  practical  kind,  and  have  had  a  large  circulation  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  following  are  best  known :  The  Anxious  Inqnirer;  The  Church  in  Earnest;  An 
Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times ;  Christian  Fellowship ;  The  Christian  Father's 
Present;  The  Christian  Professor,  and  about  twenty  others. 

Hkivbt  Rook&s,  1814 ^  an  English  Independent  divine,  was  Professor  of  the 

English  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College,  London  ;  afterwards  Professor  in 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham  ;  and  in  1857  successor  to  Dr.  Yaughan  as  Principal 
of  Lancashire  Independent  Colle^^e,  Manchester.  Principal  Rogers  ei^oys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  writer.  The  following  are  his  principal  writings  :  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards ;  The  Life  and  Character  of  John  Howe ;  Lectures 
on  English  Grammar  and  Composition  ;  Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  3  vols.; 
The  Eclipse  of  Faith.    The  work  last  named  has  caused  an  extended  controversy. 

RoBEET  Philip,  1792-18r)8,  an  eminent  Dissenter  of  London,  published  a  large  num- 
ber of  treatises  on  practical  religion,  which  have  been  highly  esteemed,  and  have  had 
a  large  circulation.  Six  of  these  volumes  appeared  under  the  name  of  *' Guides:** 
Guide  to  the  Perplexed  ;  to  the  Devotional;  to  the  Thoughtful;  to  the  Doubting ;  to 
the  Conscientious  ;  to  Communicants.  Ho  wrote  also  four  volumes,  which  formed  the 
Lady's  Closet  Library,  namely.  The  Marys,  or  the  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness;  The 
Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Female  Piety  ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Char> 
acter;  The  Hannahs,  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons.  Some  of  his  other  publicationt 
60*  2N 
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Dr.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  settled  abont  1S40  in  London, 
where  he  continued  to  preach  during  the  rcmaiuing  years  of  his  life.  His  published 
works  are  on  subjects  of  practical  religion,  and  are  nearly  as  popular  as  was  his 
preaching.  They  have  been  issued  by  the  various  religious  publication  societies  of 
both  countries,  and  the  sales  are  counted  by  many  tens  of  thousands.  The  following 
are  the  chief:  Life  in  Earnest;  Mount  of  Olives;  The  Harp  on  the  Willows;  The 
Church  in  the  House ;  The  Lamp  and  the  Lantern ;  Emblems  from  Eden,  etc.,  etc. 

Thomas  Gctbru,  D.D.,  1800 ,  is  at  present  the  most  eloquent  and  popular 

preacher  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Outhrie  was  associated  with  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  the  disruption  movement.  Among  his  published  works  the  one  best  known 
is  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiol. 

Rky.  William  Hakna,  LL.  D.,  1808 ,  a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is  well  known  as  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  the  North  British  Review,  and  associate  of  Dr.  Guthrie  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  published  Life  of  Chalmers,  4  vols. ;  A  Life  of  Christ, 
In  6  vols. 

RoBKBT  8.  Caitdubh,  D.  D., ,  is  a  Scotch  preacher  of  great  eminence,  and 

was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church.  He  has  published 
several  works :  Summary  of  the  Question  respecting  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  Expo- 
sition of  Genesis;  The  Cross  of  Christ;  The  Atonement;  The  Resiirrection ;  Scrip- 
tare  Characters,  etc. 

Prof.  Fairbairn. 

Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  1805 ,  is  a  theologian  of  high 

Btanding  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Prof.  Fairbairn  was  bom  at  Halyburton,  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1826  became  a  probationer  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  From  1829  to  1837,  he  preached  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  His 
secluded  life  in  this  remote  settlement  among  fishermen  gave  him  an  amount  of  lei- 
sure for  study  which  he  would  not  have  had  in  the  busier  work  of  an  ordinary  par- 
ish, and  he  then  laid  the  foundation  for  those  solid  attainments  which  have  given 
such  rich  fruits  since.  In  1837,  he  was  called  to  a  church  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  1840, 
to  a  church  in  East  Lothian ;  in  1852  he  became  Assistant  Professor,  and  then  Pro- 
fessor, of  Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen ;  and  in  185G  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tlieological  College  at  Glasgow. 

In  1867,  Prof.  Fairbairn  was  a  delegate  f^om  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  America.  His  tall,  commanding  figure  and  his  able  addresses 
in  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  which  he  was  presented,  made  a  deep  impression 
wherever  he  went. 

The  following  are  his  principal  publications:  The  Typology  of  the  Scriptures; 
Prophecy  Viewed  in  Respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature ;  New  Testament  Hermeneutlcs ; 
The  Revelation  of  Law  in  the  Scriptures ;  A  Commentary  on  Jonah,  and  also  one  on 
Ezekiel.  He  also  translated  Steiger  on  Peter,  and  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Impe- 
rial Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  North  British  and  other  reviews  and  mag»- 
Eines.  Of  all  his  works,  The  Typology  of  the  Scriptorei  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant. 
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Josh  Tuiloch,  D.  D^  1823 ^  wu  bora  in  Perthihire,  SeotUnd,  «nd  •dncAtod  mt 

St.  Andrew's  Unirenity.  lu  1854,  he  became  Principal  and  Profenor  of  Theology  In 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's.  Principal  Talloch  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  and 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  speculatiTe  theology  of  that  country.  He  has  been 
an  actire  contributor  to  the  British  Quarterly  and  the  North  Briti»h  Reriewa.  His 
other  pulilications,  all  highly  esteemed,  are:  Theological  Tendenclee  of  tho  Age; 
Theism  ;  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox;  "foglith  Pari- 
tanisni  and  its  Leaders,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan ;  Beginning  Life,  Chi4>te>« 
for  Tuuug  Men ;  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism. 

John  Eadib,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1814 ,  Professor  of  Biblical  Uteratnre  In  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow,  has  published  seTeral  popular  works :  Biblical  Cydo- 
pcedia;  A  Condensed  Concordance  to  the  Scriptures;  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto;  Bible  Dio- 
tionary  for  tho  Young;  Lectures  on  the  Bible,  for  the  Young;  Early  Oriental  History; 
The  Divine  Love,  a  Series  of  Discourses,  etc 

Ret.  S.uiiTCL  Datidson,  LL.  D.,  1808  — ,  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of  the  Irish 
Church,  has  acquired  a  liigh  reputation  as  a  biblical  critic  and  commentator.  Works  : 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3  vols.;  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Biblical  Criticism,  2  vols. ;  Sacred  Hermcneutlcs,  Developed  and  Applied ; 
Translation  of  Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical  Ilistory,  4  vols. 

Sunday-School  Books. 

The  growth  of  religious  fiction  in  the  department  of  literature  for 
the  young  has  been  prodigious.  The  impulse  in  this  direction,  first 
given  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  others,  early  in  the'  century,  so  far  from 
spending  itself,  has  gathered  new  force,  and  was  never  so  great  as  at 
this  time. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  department  of  literature,  chiefly 
ladies,  is  very  great.    A  few  only  of  the  writers  can  be  named. 

Mrs.  Euzabeth  Charles,  formerly  Miss  Bundle,  is  the  author  of  what  are  known 
as  the  SchUnberg-Cotta  books.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Charles,  a  London  mer. 
chant  She  has  no  children,  and  has  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  active  deeds 
of  charity.  Her  husband  died  about  three  years  ago.  The  first  work  of  hers  which 
attracted  attention  was  the  famous  Chronicles  of  the  Sch5nberg-Gotta  Family.  This 
purports  to  be  a  family  record,  kept  by  the  inmates  of  a  household  with  which  Lnther 
was  familiar,  and  presents  the  great  Reformer  and  his  fellow-actors  as  they  might 
have  appeared  to  an  eye-witness.  The  conception  is  so  perfect  that  the  reader  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  work  is  not  an  original  record  made  at  the  very  time 
of  the  transactions  described.  The  work  was  received  with  universal  applause  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author  has  followed  it  in  rapid  succession  with  aseries 
of  tales,  mostly  written  in  the  same  vein,  and  illustrating  the  Christian  life  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  church.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her  successive  publications:  The 
Early  Dawn,  or  The  Christian  Life  of  England  in  the  Oldcn  Time ;  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
Trevylian,  a  Story  of  the  Times  of  Whitefleld  and  the  Wesleys ;  Winiftred  Bertraqi,  a 
Story  of  Modem  Life  in  London ;  The  Draytons  and  The  Davenants,  a  Story  of  the  Civil 
War;  On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea,  a  Story  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration; 
The  Cripple  of  Antioch ;  Martyrs  of  Spain ;  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Christian  Life ;  The 
Victory  of  the  Vanquished;  Two  Tocations;  Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands;  Watch- 
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worda  for  the  Warfkre  of  Life,  from  Dr.  Martin  Lather;  The  Song  without  Worda ; 
Mary  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord;  Poems. 

Some  of  these  wore  published  before  her  Schttnbei^-Cotta  book,  and  now  share  in 
the  celebrity  of  their  common  parentage.  The  sale  of  her  books  in  the  United  States 
atone  has  reached  nearly  200.000  volumes. 

Miss  Annb  M.iitNiNO  has  written  a  large  number  of  works  in  the  style  of  the  SchOn- 
berg-Cotta  books,  though  not  so  exclusively  religious  in  their  intention.  The  one  which 
first  gained  celebrity  was  The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell,  the  Wife  of 
Milton.  It  purports  to  be  a  contemporary  record  by  Mary  Powell,  giving  an  account 
of  her  courtship,  marriage,  repudiation,  and  reconcilement,  and  is  the  most  perfect 
imitation  of  such  a  record  ever  attempted.  The  other  books  by  the  author,  written 
in  the  same  style,  form  a  series,  known  as  the  Mary  Powell  Books.  Thoy  are  The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cherry  and  Violet,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague;  The 
Faire  Gospeller,  Mistress  Anne  Askew ;  Jacques  BonneveI,or  The  Days  of  the  Dragon- 
nades ;  The  Spanish  Barber. 

The  Mary  Powell  Books  are  among  the  most  charming  fictions  to  be  found  in  th« 
language. 

Mas.  Anns  Shbphcbd, 1857,  was  a  natiTe  of  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Edward  Houlditch.  She  was  the  author  of  two  religions  noTcls,  Ellen  Sey- 
mour, and  Reality,  and  of  a  volume  of  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Young 
Minds.  One  of  these,  which  ought  to  make  her  name  live  in  perpetual  remembrance, 
ia  that  beautiful  hymn  which  has  sent  gladness  to  so  many  millions  of  young  hearts: 

**  Around  tlie  throne  of  God  in  heaven 

Thousands  of  children  stand ; 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 

A  holy,  happy  band. 
Singing  glory,  glory,  glory, 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

A.  L.  0.  E.  Books.  One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  Sunday*acho9l  books  is  a  lady 
who  veils  her  name  under  the  initials  A.  L.  0.  £.  Her  works  alone  make  almost  n 
library, — nearly  fifty  volumes, — and  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 


VII.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Howitts. 

• 

William  and  Mart  Howitt,  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  family,  seem  to  form  a  group  by  themselves. 
Their  writings  and  their  doings  have  for  some  reason  always  been  of 
special  interest  to  Americans.  A  somewhat  more  extended  notice  of 
them,  therefore,  will  be  given  than  in  the  case  of  some  others  of  equal 
celebrity. 

WiLUAM  HowiTT,  1702  — -^  was  bom  of  Quaker  parentage,  in  Heanor,  Derbyshira. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  lived  fur  many  generations  in  the  same  nelghburhood. 
The  paatorul  and  old  world  character  of  the  district  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
boyish  imagination,  and  have  stamped  themselves  with  a  quaint  individuality  npon 
numerous  pages  of  his  writings.  He  was  educated  at  Ackworth,  Yorkshire,  the  public 
seminary  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  schoul-days  past,  he  still  devoted  himself 
With  unwearying  enthoiiasm  to  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  as  wall 
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M  to  Chemistry,  Botany,  l^ataral  and  Moral  Philoflophy.  He  wrote  poetry  m  a  school- 
boy, and  from  early  life  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  rural  sporta. 

Mart  IIowitt,  1800 ,  was  originally  Mary  Buthum.    She  was  married  to  Mr. 

Howitt  in  1S21.  Like  her  husband,  she  came  of  "  the  stock  of  the  martyrs."  She  waa 
born  amongst  the  iron  forges  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  although  her 
childhood  and  youth,  until  her  marriage,  were  spent  at  the  pleasantly  situated  little 
town  of  Uttoxeter,  in  StulTordshire,  where  her  father^s  family  had  possessed  property 
for  some  generations.  The  similarity  of  tastes  in  literature  and  an  enthusiastic  loTe 
of  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  which  has  continued  with  William  and  Mary 
Howitt  throughout  their  life,  formed  the  basis  of  a  friendship  which  ended  in  mairria^, 
and  liAS  linked  their  names  together  in  many  Tolumes,  both  of  prose  and  poetry, 
beloved  of  thousands  throughout  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  first  year  of  their  married  life  was  spent  in  Staffordshire.  Their  first  appeal^ 
anco  in  print  was  in  1823,  in  a  Joint  Yolurae,  The  Forest  Minstrel.  This  was  followed, 
soon  after,  by  Eyam  and  Other  Poems.  During  this  period  also  they  became  widely 
known  by  their  contributions  to  the  Annuals,  which  were  just  then  beginning  their 
career. 

Between  1831  and  1837,  while  living  at  Nottingham,  William  Howitt  published  The 
Book  of  the  Seasons;  Pantika,  or  Traditions  of  the  Most  Ancient  Times;  and  A  Pof^ 
ular  History  of  Priestcraft.  Mary  Howitt  in  the  same  period  publi«hed  her  moat  im- 
portant  poetical  work,  The  Seven  Temptations,  a  novel  called  Wood  Leighton,  and  her 
earliest  volumes  for  the  young,  namely,  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  and  Talee  in 
Prose  and  Terse. 

In  1837  Mr.  Howitt  quitted  Nottingham,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  bnsinen, 
and  settled  with  his  family  in  the  pleasant  village  of  £sher,  in  Surrey,  where  both  he 
and  his  wife  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits ;  finding  relaxation 
in  the  society  of  their  children  and  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  garden  and  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country.  During  their  three  yean* 
residence  at  Esher,  William  IIowitt  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  some  of  his  mnet 
popular  works,  —  The  Rural  Life  of  England,  Coloniziition  and  Christianity,  the  first 
series  of  Visits  to  Reniarkiiblo  Places,  and  his  first  work  for  the  young.  The  Boy*8 
Country  Book.  Mary  Howitt  during  the  same  time  published  two  of  her  most  popu- 
lar volumes  of  poetry  for  young  people,  Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses,  and  Birds  and 
Flowers ;  also,  sevural  volumes  of  a  series  of  short  prose  tales,  entitled  Tales  for  the 
People  and  their  Childn-n. 

From  Esher  the  Howitts  removed  to  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  partly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  partly  also  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  German  language 
and  literature.  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  William  Howitt  wrote  The 
Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  and  German  Experiences,  and  he  translated  a 
manuscript,  written  at  his  request  by  a  German  acquaintance,  called  The  History  of 
the  Student-Life  of  Germany.  Whilst  residing  at  Heidelberg,  William  and  Mary 
Howitt  were  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  and  Mary  Howitt  was 
thus  led  to  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Fredrika  Bremer, — then  just  rising  into 
fame, — and  later  to  the  translation  of  the  earlier  works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
both  of  which  authors  she  first  introduced  to  English  and  American  readers.  William 
Howitt  also  wrote  A  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  a  work  of  great  research, 
illustrated  with  copious  specimens  from  the  poets,  which  were  translated  by  Mary 
Howitt. 

In  1842  they  returned  to  England,  and  took  a  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  London.  Here  William  Howitt  produced  the  second  volume  of  his  Visits  to 
Remarkable  Places,  and  another  Juvenile  book.  Jack  of  the  Mill ;  whilst  Mary  Howitt 
was  engaged  in  German  and  Scandinavian  translations.    She  published  also,  about 
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this  time,  The  Children*!  Yaar, »  diary,  kept  for  twelve  monthi,  of  the  liyet  of  her 
younger  children.  Her  object  waa  to  give  to  her  youthful  readers  a  story  **  every 
word  of  which  should  be  true."  She  wrote  afterwards  another  little  book  on  the 
■ame  plan,  My  Cousins  in  Ohio,  giving  the  experiences  of  the  children  of  her  youngeat 
aister,  Urs.  Anderson  of  Cincinnati.    Both  volumes  were  at  once  popular. 

In  184A,  the  Howitts  were  occupied  with  the  publication  of  The  People's  Journal,  an 
advocate  of  social  progress,  and,  on  its  failure,  undertook  a  periodical  of  their  own, 
Ilowitt'i  Journal,  of  like  character  with  the  other,  and  with  a  like  result.  After 
htboring  at  the  euterpriM  for  two  years,  they  retired  from  the  field,  wiser  and  sadder 
than  when  they  went  in. 

Their  next  publications  were  The  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  —  already 
mentioned,  —  Homos  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets,  Madam  Dorrington  of  the  Dene,  and 
The  Year-Book  of  the  Country,  by  William  Howitt ;  and,  by  Mary  HoUitt,  The  Heir 
of  Wost-Wayland,  and  several  books  for  children,  among  which  Mary  Leeson  and 
Steadfast  Oubriel  deserve  especial  notice. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  William  Howitt,  accompanied  by 
his  two  sons,  set  sail  for  Melbourne  in  1S52,  being  then  in  his  sixtieth  year.  The 
fruits  of  his  two  years'  sojourn  in  that  colony  are  found  in  three  works,  Land,  Labor, 
and  Gold ;  Australian  Boy's  Book ;  and  a  novel,  Tollangetta.  During  the  absence  of 
her  husband  and  her  tons,  Mrs.  Howitt  with  her  two  daughters  took  up  her  residence 
in  the  pleasant  London  suburb  of  Highgate ;  and,  assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter, 
Anna  Mary,  saw  through  the  press  several  of  her  husband's  works.  She  also  com- 
piled A  History  of  the  United  States,  edited  a  Juvenile  magazine.  The  Dial  of  Love, 
wrote  several  Juvenile  books,  and  translated  Miss  Bremer's  work  on  America. 

After  Mr.  Howitt's  return  from  Australia  in  1S54,  he  and  his  family  continued  to 
reside  at  Highgate  until  1S67.  During  this  time,  the  literary  industry  of  himself  and 
his  wife  did  not  abate.  Between  the  years  1856  and  1862,  he  wrote  five  and  a  half  vol- 
umes of  A  Popular  History  of  England,  a  work  designed  especially  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  The  work  was  begun,  and  half  of  the  first  volume  written  by  anothef 
pen,  Mr.  Howitt  taking  up  the  subject  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  was  followed  by  a  political  novel.  Tile 
Miin  of  the  People,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  England  half  a  century  ago,  and  illos- 
trating  the  social  principles  advocated  in  his  History  and  in  many  of  his  other  writ- 
ings. 

In  1863,  he  published  a  work  of  great  research,  The  History  of  the  Supernatural ; 
and  in  18C5  another  work  of  careful  research,  though  relating  to  an  entirely  different 
subject.  The  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Mew  Zealand.  Me  published  in.  1863  a  small  volume.  Letters  on  Transportation  as 
the  Only  Means  of  Effectual  Convict  Reform,  and  another.  Letters  on  the  Revolting 
Cruelties  practised  under  the  Game  Laws,  showing  those  laws  to  be  the  most  prolific 
source  of  convictism. 

Mary  Howitt  meanwhile  produced  several  new  Juvenile  books,  Mr.  Budd's  Grand^ 
children.  Stories  of  Stapleford,  and  The  Poet's  Children.  She  also  published  in  1864 
a  three-volume  novel.  The  Cost  of  Caergwyn,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Wales.  This 
novel,  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  scenery,  people,  legends,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Principality,  contains  probably  the  most  delicate,  accurate,  and  highly 
finished  delineations  of  human  character  and  of  natural  scenery  which  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  this  experienced  writer.  It  was  the  result  of  several  summers  spent 
by  her  in  Wales,  where  she  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  local  coloring  and  the 
peculiar  characteristics  both  of  the  romantic  scenery  and  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race. 

In  1866,  Her  ilUJMij  Queen  Victoria  granted  William  Howitt  a  pension  ttom  the 
Civil  List,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  and  his  wife's  long  and  valuable  Utarary  MrrioeB. 
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In  1807,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  with  thair  daughter  Margaret,  Tcmored 
Highgate  to  tlie  placo  of  th^r  former  residence,  Eaher,  in  Surrey,  fifteen  miles  fitom 
London.  Here  William  llowitt  completed  a  work  which,  requiring  much  m— iirrh, 
had  occupied  him  more  or  lean  for  two  or  three  years.  The  Northern  Heightii  of  Lon- 
don.   It  may  be  regarded  an  a  third  Tolume  of  the  **  Tisits  to  Remarkable  Places.** 

Mary  Iluwitt  meanwhile  composed  a  series  of  simple,  popular  ballada,  Che  subjects 
homely,  but  full  of  pathos  and  of  a  religious  tendency,  admirably  adapted  to  tonch 
the  heartK  of  the  laboring  class.  She  also  wrote  at  this  time  several  ballads  and  ahort 
poems  for  the  young ;  a  juvenile  story,  John  Oricrs  Start  in  Life ;  and  another  Jovenils 
volume,  Our  Four-footed  Friends,  a  tale  intended  to  cultivate  in  the  young  mind  a 
sympathy  with  the  animal  creation.  A  series  of  papers  on  Birds  and  their  Nests 
inculcated  the  same  sentiments. 

In  1870.  the  Uowitts  were  enabled  to  gratify  a  long  cherished  wish  of  spendinif  a 
seuAou  in  Italy.  The  summer  was  given  to  Switserland.  While  there,  the  FranoH 
PruRsian  war  broke  out,  and  William  Howitt  uttered  an  indignant  protest  against  ths 
allege^l  cruelties  of  the  Prussiaus,  in  a  Poem  in  blank  verse.  The  Mad-War-Planet. 
Mary  Howitt  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  book,  called  A  Pleasant  Life,  which  is  In  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  story  of  *'Mary  Leeson,"  and  contains  a  developnaent  of  the 
author's  idoas  on  education,  mingled  with  experience  of  Swiss  life  and  descriptions 
of  Alpine  scenery.    The  winter  of  1870  and  71  was  spent  in  Italy. 

William  and  Mary  Howitt  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  in  Rome,  April  16,1871 
a  large  circle  of  frien«ls,  £nglLsh,  American,  German,  and  French,  gathering  around 
them  in  kindly  welcome. 

The  summer  of  1871  was  spent  by  the  Ilowitts  in  the  mountain  region  of  Austrian 
Tyrol,  with  the  exi>ectation  of  residing  again  in  Rome  In  the  winter  of  1S71-2. 

One  of  the  noticeable  things  in  the  career  of  these  two  authors  is  the  manner  In 
which  their  lives,  their  works,  their  very  names  are  blended  In  the  popular  estimate 
of  them.  Ebenezor  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  expressed  the  idea,  when  he  said 
their  names  always  reminded  him  of  a  "  William-ond-Mary  shilling,*'  with  their  two 
lyiads  side  by  side.  Another  noticeable  feature  in  their  career  is  the  warm  interest 
which  their  writings  have  always  excited  in  the  United  States,  —  a  tribute  of  respect 
vfliich,  from  their  own  warm  American  sympathies,  has  been  very  gratifying  to  them. 

William  Howitt,  as  his  writings  show,  has  been  for  many  years  an  earnest  adrocata 
of  what  is  allied  "  Spiritualii<m." 

Early  in  their  married  life,  William  and  Mary  Howitt  ceased  to  drees  as  Friends,  or 
to  conform  to  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  Society-of  which  by  birth  and  education 
they  w(*rc  members,  and  later  in  life  they  withdrew  entirely  from  membersliip  in  the 
Society.  Bat  to  the  spirit  of  the  writings,  lives,  and  principles  of  the  Friends  they 
have  always  been  firmly  attached,  and  they  have  given  a  noble  example  of  thli 
spirit  in  their  own  beautiAiI  lives. 

* 

Anna  Mart  Howitt,  the  oldest  daughter  of  William  and  Mary,  is 
also  a  partaker  of  their  literary  and  artistic  tastes. 

She  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  in  the  combined  character  of  author  and  artist. 
Besides  assisting  her  mother  in  various  literary  enterprises,  she  has  published  two 
works  of  her  own  which  have  been  well  received.  An  Art-Student  in  Munich,  and  The 
School  of  Life.  In  1850,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Watts,  only  son  of  the  lata 
Alaric  A.  Watts  the  poet,  and  an  early  friend  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Mrs. 
Watts  has  sympathised  entirely  with  her  father,  William  Howitt,  in  his  views  on 
**  Spiritualism,"  and  has  written  much  on  the  subject  for  the  Spiritual  Magasine.  She 
and  her  husband  also  have  contributed  to  this  mageiine  a  eeriee  of  metaphysical 
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potmi,  which  are  ptibliahed  in  a  Tolume,  under  the  title,  Aurora,  a  Tolmne  of  Terse, 
by  Husband  and  Wife. 

Margaret  Howitt,  the  youngest  daughter,  on  the  marriage  of 
Anna  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  pleasant  office  of  assistant  secretary  to 
their  mother. 

Margaret  helped  her  mother  particularly  in  collecting  materials  for  the  novel.  The 
Cost  of  Caergwyn.  In  1863-4,  she  spent  a  year  in  Sweden,  in  order  to  perfect  herself 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  II ere  she  was  the  guest  of  her 
mother's  fi-iend,  Fredrika  Bremer.  On  the  death  of  Miss  Bremer,  Margaret  Ilowitt 
published  an  interesting  volume.  Twelve  Months  with  Fredrika  Bremer,  in  Sweden. 
She  has  also  translated  from  the  Swedish,  and  published,  both  with  and  without  her 
name,  numerous  articles  for  the  magazines. 

EiCHARD  Howitt,  1799-1869,  a  brother  of  William,  was  settled 
for  some  years  as  a  physician  in  Australia. 

He  published,  in  1845,  as  the  result  of  his  sojourn  there,  a  volume  entitled  Impres- 
sions of  Australia  Felix,  consisting  of  a  charmingly  written  diary,  and  of  various 
poems  suggested  by  the  novel  objects  and  scenery  around  him.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  three  volumes  of  tasteful  poetry.  Antediluvian  Sketches  and  Other  Poems,  The 
Gipsy  King  and  Other  Poems,  and  Wasp's  Honey  or  Poetic  Gold. 


Robert  and  William  Chambers. 

BoBERT  Chambers,  1802-1871,  and  William  Chambers,  1800- 
-,  authors  and  publishers,  of  Edinburgh,  are  known  and  honored 


wherever  English  books  are  read,  or  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

By  their  sagacity  and  enterprise,  these  brothers  have  unaided  accomplished  what  the 
vast  and  unwieldy  Society  tor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  undertook,  —  they 
have  made  knowledge  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  diffused  it  as  no  other 
agency  before  ever  did  In  that  country.  They  began  as  booksellers,  and,  combining 
authorship  with  trade  to  an  extent  not  usual,  have  hati  a  wonderful  success.  Both  in 
what  they  have  written  and  in  what  they  have  published,  their  object  has  been  to 
present  those  subjects  which  were  of  interest  to  the  g^reatest  number  of  readers,  to 
make  them  attractive  in  style  and  form  and  easily  understood,  and  at  such  a  low  rate 
of  cost  as  to  secure  a  Urge  circulation.  The  idea,  of  course,  has  no  novelty.  Many 
have  thought  and  tried  the  same  thing.  The  peculiarity  in  the  work  of  these  men 
has  been  the  sagacity  and  sound  judgment  which  have  marked  all  their  enterprises. 

The  separate  works  written  by  Robert  Chambers  are:  Traditions  of  Edinburgh; 
Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland ;  Pictures  of  Scotland ;  History  of  the  Scottish  Rebellion ; 
Life  of  James  I.;  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs;  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.  Ho  was  also  the  principal  edit(»r  of  the  Encyclopiedia  of  English  Literature. 
The  separate  works  of  William  Chambers  arc :  The  Book  of  Scotland ;  Things  as  they 
are  in  America;  A  Tour  in  Holland;  Peebles  and  Its  Neighborhood;  Improved  Dwell- 
hig-House  for  the  Humble,  etc. 

The  brothers  jointly  in  1882  began  the  Edinburgh  (weekly)  Journal,  which  was 
their  ftrst  great  snccess.  It  obtained  almost  immediately  a  circulation  of  60,000,  which 
61 
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lncr«Med  afterwards  to  90,000.    This  was  followed  by  The  Paopto's  Edition  of 

Standard  English  Aathon ;  Chamhen's  Miscellany ;  Chanibers^s  Edncational  Coai 
Papers  for  the  People,  etc.    Then  came  the  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature; 
cyclopaedia  for  the  People ;  Infunnation  for  the  People;  the  Book  of  Days,  etc 

The  sales  of  these  various  publications  have  been  enormuus.  In  connection  with 
this,  it  should  be  said  that  the  woriu  which  they  have  thus  spread  so  widely  are  of  a 
kind  to  do  good.  There  is  not  probably  a  line  in  all  that  they  have  sent  forth  to  the 
world  which  a  good  man  would  desire  to  expunge,  while  the  manifest  tendency  of 
it  all  has  been  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  readers. 

CflARLxa  Kkioht,  1791  ,  a  native  of  Windsor,  is  distinguished  as  an  editor  and 

a  publisher.  The  most  prominent  of  his  publications  are  Knight's  Quarterly ;  the 
Penny  Cyclopcedia,  afterwards  recast  and  enlarged  into  the  English  Cyclopssdla;  Tho 
Pictorial  Shakespeare ;  and  The  Popular  History  of  England.  Knight  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflTuslon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and,  as  such* 
published,  at  his  own  risk,  The  Penny  Blagazine,  and  The  Ubrary  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge. 

Rkv.  OsoaoB  GiLFiLLAX,  1813 ,  was  bom  at  Comrie,  Perthshire,  Scotland.    He 

was  educated  partly  at  Glasgow  College,  and  partly  at  the  United  Secession  Hall.  He 
has  been  a  very  voluminous  writer,  but  has  been  more  ambitious  of  quantity  in  his 
productions  than  of  quality.  A  dangerous  facility  of  expression,  unrestrained  by  a 
severe  taste,  has  led  him  too  often  into  what  certainly  approaches  bombast.  "  He  ie 
sometimes  happy  in  his  metaphors,  and  apt  in  his  allusions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be 
extravagant  in  the  one  and  grotesque  in  the  other.** — AUibone.  His  publications  are  : 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  in  Three  Series  or  Parts ;  The  Bards  of  the  Bible ;  The 
Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant:  The  Grand  Discovery;  The 
History  of  a  Man ;  The  Book  of  British  Poesy.  Mr.  Gilfillan  also  has  edited  a  nnl- 
form  Ubrary  edition  of  the  British  poets,  extending  to  a  large  number  of  volumes. 

Tupper. 

Mabtik  Farquhab  Tuppeb,  1810 ,  had  for  a  time  a  very  high 

repute  as  an  author,  but  has  now  fallen  into  general  neglect. 

Mr.  Tupper  studied  at  the  Charter-House  School  and  at  Oxford,  and  entered  upon 
the  profession  of  the  law.  This  he  soon  relinquished  for  the  more  congenial  and 
lucrative  vocation  of  letters. 

If  success  is  to  be  ganged  by  financial  profits  and  the  number  of  volumes  sold,  Mr. 
Tupper  is  the  most  successful  writer  of  his  generation.  The  almost  incredible  state- 
ment has  been  made,  that  up  to  1803  600,000  copies  of  the  Proverbfad  Philosophy  had 
been  sold  in  America  alone.  Future  generations  will  have  hard  work  in  believing  that 
the  same  American  public  that  devoured  such  an  immense  amount  of  farrago  we* 
letting  Hawthorne  struggle  painfully  into  acknowledged  existence. 

Besides  the  Proverbial  Philosophy,  Mr.  Tupper  has  published  a  long  series  of  works 
of  equal  merit,  some  in  prose,  others  in  verse.  Among  his  novels  may  be  sigoaliaed 
The  Crock  of  Gold,  Tlie  Twins.  Stephen  Langton,  a  romance  of  the  days  of  King  John. 
His  poetry  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ballad,  sonnet,  and  ode,  and  comprises  a  number 
of  collections.  He  has  even  had  the  temerity  to  compose  a  poem  entitled  Geraldlns^ 
a  sequel  to  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  an  Ode  to  Shakespeare  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  auniversary  of  the  grsat  dramatist*s  birth. 
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In  style,  Mr.  Tapper  It  eccentric  and  yet  proay,  and  in  matter  commonplace. 
There  ia  nothing  exceptionable  in  what  he  says.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good,  sonnd 
doctrine;  but  the  uiilk  is  so  diluttnl  as  to  be  unfit  even  for  babee.  For  years  Mr. 
Tupper  was  the  standing  butt  of  the  London  press ;  but  as  he  appears  to  be  withdraw- 
ing from  the  arena  of  publication,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vacancy  thus  created  may 
not  speedily  be  refilled. 

Gleig. 

Eev.  George  R.  Gleig,  1795 ,  is  one  of  the  moat  prolific 

writers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Gleig  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  son  of  Bishop  Gleig.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  at  first  entered  the  army.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  afterwards  in  the  United  States,  and  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Washington. 
Subsequently  he  took  orders,  and,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain-General ;  he 
also  devised  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  soldiers,  and  was  made  Inspector-General 
of  the  military  schools.    He  has  been  extremely  busy  with  his  pen. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works:  The  Subaltern;  Allan  Breck,  3  vols.; 
County  Courts,  2  vols.;  Chronicles  of  Waltham,  3  vols.;  The  Hussar,  2  vols.;  The 
Only  Daughter,  3  vols. ;  The  Light  Dragoon,  2  vols. ;  Soldier's  Help  to  Divine  Truth ; 
Guide  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  Sermons  for  Advent,  Christmas,  and  the  Epiphaay ;  Hia* 
tory  of  the  Bible,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  British  Military  Commanders,  3  vols.;  History  of 
British  India,  4  vols.;  Family  History  of  England,  3  vols.;  Traditions  of  Chelsea 
College,  3  vols.;  Visit  to  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  3  vols.;  Teterans  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  3  vols. ;  Sale's  Brigade  in  Afghanistan ;  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo ;  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans  ;  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  3  vols. ;  Life  of  Lord  Clive ;  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  3  vols. 

This  list,  which  is  still  not  complete,  shows  how  very  industrious  Mr.  Gleig  must 
have  been.  Most  of  his  writings,  too,  have  been  popular,  and  have  deserved  the  fame 
which  they  received.  But  some  of  his  books  show  signs  of  mere  hack  work,  —  done 
to  order,  and  not  for  the  assertion  of  truth.  The  book  last  named  brought  upon  him 
a  terrible  castigation  from  the  pen  of  Mocaulay. 

Harriet  Martineau. 

Habriet  Martineau,  1802  ,  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Huguenot  familj,  haa  been  a  most  prolific  writer,  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  from  theology  and  positivism  to  sketches  of 
travel. 

Miss  Martineau's  earliest  work  was  Devotional  Exerciees  for  the  Toung.  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  popular  tales,  such  as  Christmas  Day,  The  Rioters,  Mary 
Cauipbell,  Ac.  Miss  Martineau  visited  the  United  States  in  1835,  and  published,  on 
her  return  to  England,  Society  in  America,  and  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel.  These 
were  followed  by  other  novels  an<l  stories,  Deerbrook,  The  Hour  and  the  Man,  etc.,  an 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Tears*  Peace,  an  abridged 
and  free  translation  of  Comte^s  Positivism,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  works,  as 
well  as  contributions  to  the  English  reviews  and  magazines. 

Miss  Martineau's  writings  are  pleasant,  her  style  is  lively,  almost  piquant.  Sha  is, 
however,  by  no  means  accurate  in  statement  or  logical  in  reasoning,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  bar  sketches  of  America. 
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Jamxs  MAKTnrBAU,  1805 ,  brother  of  Harriet  BfartlneAu  (a  prominent  Unitarian 

minister,  and  Professor  of  Philoeopby  in  Manchester  New  College,  London),  la  the 
author  of  seTeral  works  of  note,  among  which  are  Endeavors  after  Christian  Life, 
Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry,  and  Lectures  in  defence  of  Unitarianiam.  In  the> 
ology,  Mr.  Martinean  may  be  called  an  orthodox  Unitarian,  holding  the  "^^^^^ 
ground  between  Trinitarianism  and  the  radical  party. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble. 

Frances  Axne  Kemble,  1811  ,  distinguished  in  early  life  as 

an  actress,  acquired  still  greater  distinction  afterwards  by  her  Siiake- 
speare  Headings. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  tragedian  Charles  Kemble,  waa  bom  in  London,  and 
accompanied  her  father,  in  1832,  to  the  United  States,  where  she  was  married  to  Pierce 
Butler.  In  1S49,  she  was  dlrorced,  and  since  that  time  has  resumed  her  fiunily 
name,  being  commonly  known  ae  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble. 

In  addition  to  her  histrionic  talents,  Mrs.  Kemble  is  well  known  as  an  author.  In 
1832,  she  published  Francis  the  First,  an  Historical  Drama,  written  when  she  waa 
only  seventeen.  In  1835,  appeared  her  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  United  States;  in 
1837,  The  Star  of  Seville,  a  Drama ;  in  1844,  a  volume  of  Poems ;  and,  in  1847,  a  Tear 
of  Consolation,  descriptive  of  a  tour  through  France  and  of  a  sojourn  at  Rome. 

All  Mrs.  Kemble*s  writings  evince  vigor  of  thought  and  quickness  of  obserriUion. 
Her  Journal,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  severely  criticized  in  England,  aa  being  in 
bad  taste.    The  Poems  have  been  highly  praised  in  all  quarters. 

Mrs.  Ellis. 

Mrs.  Sarah  (Stickney)  Ellis,  1812 ,  wife  of  the  well-known 

missionary,  Bev.  William  Ellis,  has  done  for  her  generation  a  work 
similar  in  some  respects  to  that  done  by  Hannah  More  and  by  Maria 
Edgeworth  in  their  days. 

Her  writings,  like  theirs,  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  mere  amusement;  they  are 
educational,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  principal  works  of  Mra. 
Ellis  are :  The  Women  of  England ;  The  Daughters  of  England ;  The  Wives  of  Eng- 
land; Family  Secrets;  Pictures  of  Private  Life;  The  Poetry  of  Life;  Conversations 
on  Human  Nature ;  Home,  or  The  Iron  Rule ;  Temper  and  Temperament ;  Preven- 
tion Better  than  Cure ;  Random  Hours,  or  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Character ; 
Social  Distinction,  or  Hearts  and  Homes;  My  Brother,  or  The  Man  of  Many  Friends ; 
Look  to  the  End,  or  The  Bametts  Abroad ;  Fireside  Tales ;  Summer  and  Winter  in 
the  Pyrenees;  A  Voice  from  the  Vintage;  Sons  of  the  Soil,  a  Poem;  The  Island 
Queen,  a  Poem,  etc.    These  various  works  of  Mrs.  Ellis  fill  over  30  vols. 

**It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  in  all  things  we  are  not  retrograding.  The  talents 
which  made  Hannah  More  and  Madame  D*ArbIay  the  idols  of  the  literary  world  in 
their  generation,  would  now  secure  them  but  a  slender  share  of  homage.  The  culti- 
Tation  of  the  female  mind  has  certainly  advanced ;  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  any  woman 
of  the  last  century  wuid  have  written  the  Wives  of  England."— BrifuA  Jfo^oriM. 
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Crabb   Robinson. 

Henby  Cbabb  Robinson,  1775-1867,  is  known  almort  exclusively 
by  his  memoirs,  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title,  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence.    ' 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  English  language,  for  it  is  nothing 
lees  than  a  [wrsonal  record  of  men  and  things,  kept  by  one  who  was  for  seTenty  years 
intimately  associated  with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  Robinson  studied  for  fire  years  in  Germany,  serving  for  a  while  as  correspond- 
ent for  the  London  Times.  He  also  accompanied  Sir  John  Mbre*8  Corunna  expedition 
in  the  same  capacity.  When  upwards  of  thirty,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  was  in  the  possession  of  a  lucrative  practice,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1828,  to  e^joy  forty  years  of  complete  social  and  literary  leisure. 

While  a  young  man  in  Germany,  Robinson  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  Brentanos,  Schlegel,  Knibel,  Wieland,  and  a  host  of  others, 
then  risen  or  rapidly  rising  into  fame,  lie  thus  liccame  the  instrument,  on  his  return, 
of  presenting  the  claims  of  German  literature  to  his  countrymen.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  here  all  the  names  that  figure  in  Robinson's  pages.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Lamb,  the  Wordsworths,  Flaxman,  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Bnnsen,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  the  literati  and  artists  of  the  century,  not  to  mention  the  magnates  of 
the  legal  profession. 

The  diarist  seems  to  have  gone  everywhere  and  seen  every  one.  Without  possessing 
literary  abilities  of  his  own,  he  was  capable  of  sympathizing  with  and  appreciating 
talent  in  others,  iihiie  his  genial  manner  and  powers  of  conversation  procured  him  a 
welcome  in  every  house  and  made  his  own  social  entertainments,  his  well-known 
breakfasts,  the  most  thoroughly  agreeable  of  their  kind  in  London,  not  even  inferior 
to  thoae.of  Rogers. 

His  Diary  has  no  especial  merits  of  style.  It  is  a  plain  straightforward  narrative, 
interspersed  with  bits  of  criticism  or  reflection.  The  great  charm  of  the  work  consist* 
in  its  simplicity  approaching  almost  to  nulvet^,  and  its  value  consists  in  the  picture 
which  it  presents  of  the  growth  of  English  society  and  letters.  He  who  wishes  to 
have  a  continuous,  life-like  presentment  of  the  entire  nineteenth  century  up  to  1866, 
cannot  do  better  than  read  this  stupendous  record,  for  such  it  really  is.  Not  to  every 
man  is  it  given  to  live  to  the  age  of  fourscore  and  ten  with  unimpaired  faculties, 
mingling  with  the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  three  generations,  and  embodying  the  most 
pleasant  experiences  in  an  unbroken  narrative. 

The  Brothers  Mayhew. 

The  Brothers  Mayhew  (Henry,  Horace,  Augustus,  Thomas,  and 
Edward),  natives  of  London,  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
popular  literature. 

Henry  Mayhew,  1812 ,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  London  Punch,  and  the 

author  of  several  works,  partly  humorous,  partly  serious.  The  best  known  are  The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandboys;  The  Story  of  the  Pea-sant-Boy  Philosopher, 
founded  upon  the  Life  of  James  Ferguson.  But  Henry  Mayhew's  greatest  work  by 
(kr  is  his  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.  Tliis  is  a  faithful  and  minute  portrait- 
ure of  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  metropolis,  with  its  swarming  dens,  its  motley 
lower  classes  and  their  shifts  for  a  living,  their  vices  and  their  virtues.  Both  to  the 
61* 
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ordlnarj  reader  and  to  the  political  economist,  London  Labor  Ib  a  wonderfhlly  raggestiTs 
book.  Tho  Great  World  of  London  is  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  London  Labor.  — 
Horace  Mayhew  has  been  a  contributor  to  Punch.  Ills  most  popular  works  are :  Model 
Men  and  Women,  Change  for  a  Shilling,  Letters  Left  at  the  Pastry  Cooks.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  brother  Augustus  ho  also  published  a  scries  of  comic  sketches,  prominent 
among  which  are  The  Greatest  Plague  in  Life,  The  Image  of  his  Father,  etc. — Auffu$tu» 
Mayhew  was  associated  with  Horace  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  comic  stories. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Pared  with  Gold,  an  Unfashionable  Novel. — Thoma»  Maghew 
signalized  himself  by  starting  the  Penny  National  Library,  a  series  of  books  on  all 
subjects,  sold  at  a  penny  a  Tolunie.  Mr.  Mayhew  was  also  editor  of  The  Poor  Mitn's 
Guardian,  and  contributor  to  many  periodicals. — Edward  Mayhew  is  author  of  sereral 
treatises  upon  the  horse  ihd  the  dog. 

ALzxAirnBR  Mackat, ,  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  promint*nt  writer  for 

the  (London)  Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Mackay  is  best  known  to  the  American  reader 
by  his  Western  World,  a  three-volume  work  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  published 
in  1849.  This  work  was  favorably  received  lx>th  in  England  and  in  America,  and  was 
the  best  of  its  kind  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time. 

Gbosqi  AuGUSTirs  Sala,  1827 ,  the  son  of  a  PortnguMo  father  and  a  CreoU 

mother,  has  contributed  voluminously  to  English  periodicals  and  has  travelled  exten- 
sively. Since  1860  Mr.  Sala  has  been  editor  of  Temple  Bar,  a  London  magaxine. 
Among  his  many  works  the  most  prominent  perhaps  are  Te  Belle  Alliance,  a  panto- 
mime; A  Journey  In  the  North  (Russia);  The  Buddington  Peerage;  Dutch  Pictures; 
The  Two  Prima  Donnas;  Quite  Alone,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Sala  has  contributed  several  pieces  to  Household  Words.  In  1865  he  published 
two  volumes  of  travels,  entitled  My  Diary  in  America,  giving  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures as  War  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegpraph  during  the  war  in  1863-i.  He  has 
published  recently  Rome,  Venice,  and  Other  Wanderings,  and  Charles  Lamb*s  Complete 
Works  and  Correspondence,  with  an  Essay  on  Lamia's  Genius.  Mr.  Sala  is  a  very 
lively,  entertaining  writer,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  W.-U.-Russell  order,  althoagh 
not  equal  to  the  latter. 

Albert  Smith. 

Albert  Smith,  1816-1860,  was  an  attractive  and  popular  humor- 
0U8  writer  of  his  day. 

His  earliest  sketch  of  note  was  his  Jasper  Buddie,  or  Confessions  of  a  Dissecting 
Room  Porter.  His  contributions  to  Punch  and  other  periodicals  were  very  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties,  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Gent,  Stuck-up  People,  etc.  Smith  obtained  his  chief  reputation,  however,  by  his 
public  entertainments,  in  which  he  accompanied  his  panoramic  representations  with 
a  running  commentary  of  wit  and  clever  description.  The  flrst  of  these  exhibitions, 
called  The  Overland  Mail,  was  soon  followed  by  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  This  was 
the  delight  of  many  thousand  audiences  in  England  and  America  for  several  years, 
and  was  repeated  for  the  last  time  only  a  day  or  two  before  Smith's  death.  His  Chin* 
was  also  successful,  but  not  to  the  same  degpree. 

George  Walter  Thornbury,  1828 ,  has  been  a  prolific  mia- 

cellaneous  writer. 

His  works  may  be  arranged,  somewhat  loosely,  into  three  groups  —  novels,  bio- 
graphical notices,  and  sketches  of  traveL    Among  the  novels  are  the  BuccaQeers  (the 
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Mtrllest),  Troe  aa  Steel,  Wildfire,  Tales  for  the  Marines,  and  GrMt  Heart  Among:  th« 
biographical  and  historical  Bketcbes  arc,  Shakespeare's  England,  the  Life  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  (whirli  was  sharply  critirized  by  the  Alhcnfrtim),  and  British  Artists  from 
Hogarth  to  Turner.  Ilis  works  of  tmvel  include  Art  and  Nature  at  Uomn  and  Abroad, 
Life  in  Spain  I'ast  and  Present,  Turkish  Life  and  Character,  etc.  Bosides  these,  Mr. 
Thombury  has  published  a  Tolume  of  Songs  of  the  Caraliers  and  Round  Heads,  and 
Two  Centuries  of  Song,  and  translated  La  Fontaine's  Fables  into  English  Terse, 
and  also  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  His  style  Is  lively  and  entertaining,  and 
his  novels  have  the  merit  of  healthy  feeling  and  naturaluMs  of  character  and  incident. 

TnoMAS  B.  Shaw,  1813-1862,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Ira}H>rial  Lyceum,  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1842,  Lector  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1851,  and  Tutor  of  English  to  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Rut»ia  from  1853  to  1862.  His  chief  work  was  Outlines  of  English 
Literature,  being  the  substance  of  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  Lyceum  and  the  Uni- 
▼ersity. 

Rev.  Aim&EW  K.  H.  Bon>,  1825 ,  is  a  Scotch  minister  and  a  popular  writer  on 

religious  and  moral  subjects.  His  works  have  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and 
have  been  received  with  general  favor:  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Graver 
Thoughts;  Leisure  Hours;  Every-Day  Philosopher;  Counsel  and  Comfort;  Autumn 
Holidays. 

Rbt.  Pktkr  Batitk, ,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  has  attained  considerable  celeb- 
rity by  his  critical  articles  on  literary  subjects  and  also  by  his  religious  writings,  all 
of  which  have  displayed  talent  of  a  high  order.  His  published  volumes  are  Enays  in 
Biographical  Criticism,  Sermons,  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual.  **  These 
Tolumes  indicate  the  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  render  the  Christian  Life  so 
Intensely  suggestive  and  vitali/.itig,  and  at  the  same  time  they  display  a  critical  power 
seldom  equalled  in  comprehensiveness,  depth  of  insight,  candid  appreciation,  and  Judi- 
cial integrity."  —  iV.  Am.  Review. 

JoHir  Browx,  BL  D.,  1810 ,  of  Edinburgh,  was  educated  at  the  High-School  and 

the  University  of  that  city.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  North  British  Review 
and  to  Good  Words.  He  published  two  volumes  of  Essays,  on  professional  and  other 
subjects,  entitled  HorsB  Subsecivie.  One  of  these  pieces,  called  Rab  and  His  Friends, 
giving  an  account  of  a  favorite  dog,  has  been  very  popular. 

Sir  RommiLL  Palmer,  M.  P.,  1R12 ,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Oxford.    He 

entered  Parliament  in  1847,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  Liberal  party.  lie 
was  made  Solicitor-Genenil  in  1861,  and  was  Attorney-Oeneral  from  1863  to  18C6.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  literary  culture,  and  has  published  a  work  of  great  excellence.  The 
Book  of  Praise,  from  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers,  which  has  had  a  large  sale. 

James  Pillans,  1778-1864,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  contemporary  with 
Brougham  and  Francis  Horner  in  the  Edinburgh  High-School.  He  was  subsequently 
Principal  of  the  School,  and  was  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Edinburgh  University, 
from  1820  to  1863.  His  publications  have  l>eeu  chiefly  on  educational  subjects:  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and  Methods  of  Education;  Letters  on  Elementary 
Teaching ;  Rationale  of  Discipline  as  exemplified  in  the  Edinburgh  High-School ;  Con* 
tributions  to  the  Cause  of  Education,  etc. 

Joseph  Anoits,  D. D.,  1816 ,  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  manuals:  Bible 

Hand-Book,  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language;  Hand-Book  of  English  Literature; 
Hand-Book  of  Extracts  from  English  Authors;  Christ  onr  Life;  Prize  Essay  on  the 
Voluntary  System ;  and  Sermons.    His  Hand-Books  are  exceedingly  raloable.    Dr. 
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Angiu  WM  bom  at  Bolam,  Northnmb«rlaiid,  and  educated  at  King's  CoDege,  Btvpnvj 
College,  and  Edinburgh.  He  is  a  prominent  writer  and  preacher  among  the  Baptiata. 
He  was  made  Secretary  of  .the  Baptlflt  Missionary  Society  in  1840,  and  President  of 
Stppney  College  in  1849.  He  has  been  fur  sereral  years  English  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Mm.  Mart  Cowdbn  Clarke,  1809 ,  has  connected  herself  indisaolnbly  with  the 

works  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  preparation  of  a  Complete  Concordance  of  hia  Plays. 
This  work  occnpivd  her  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  the  moat  perfect  work  of  the  kind  to 
bo  found.  Besides  this,  Mrs.  Clarke  has  written  The  Iron  Cousin,  an  excellent  novel ; 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines ;  Shakespeare's  Proverbs ;  World-Noted  Women,  etc 

George  Oliver,  D.  D.,  1782-1867,  was  especially  distinguished 
a  writer  on  Freemasonry. 

His  various  publications  on  that  subject  number  nearly  thirty  rolames,  and 
favorite  works  with  the  brethren  of  the  order.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few: 
Dictionary  of  Symbolic  Masonry ;  Symbol  of  Glory,  showing  the  Object  and  End  of 
Masonry ;  The  Antlqntties  of  Freemasonry ;  An  Apology  for  Freemasonry ;  Theocratic 
Philosophy  of  Frecmssonry  ;  Origin  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree;  Insignia  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree ;  Ornaments,  Furniture,  and  Jewels ;  Account  of  the  Masonic  achiam  of 
the  Last  Century ;  Mirror  for  the  Johannite  Masons,  etc.  BjBsidos  his  Masonic  writinga, 
Dr.  Oliver  has  published  numerous  antiquarian  works :  Historic  Collections  relatlTe 
to  the  Monasteries  in  Devon  ;  History  of  Antiquities-of  Beverly ;  Monumental  Anti- 
quities of  Grimsby ;  Existing  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  etc 

Writers  on  Architecture. 

Tlie  subject  of  Architecture  has  given  birth  to  a  literature  of  its 
own.    Two  only  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  can  be  named. 

Augustus  Wilbt  Puoix,  1811-1852,  a  son  of  the  eminent  architect,  Augustus  Pngin, 
gained  applause  at  an  early  age  by  his  skill  in  architectural  design.  He  obtained 
eminence,  not  only  as  an  architect,  but  as  a  writer  on  architecture,  and  was  especially 
noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  Gothic  and  mediseval  styles  of  building  and  ornament. 
He  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  its  ritea 
and  ceremonies.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  True  Principlei  of  Pointed  or 
Christian  Architecture;  An  Apology  for  the  Revival  of  Christian  Architectiue  in 
England;  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume;  The  Present  State  of 
Public  Worship  among  the  Roman  Catholics ;  Contrasts,  or  a  Parallel  between  the 
Noble  Edifices  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  and  Similar  Buildings  of  the 
Present  Day,  showing  the  Decay  of  Taste.  It  was  of  this  work  that  one  of  the  re- 
viewers remarked  that  Pugin  told  "  the  bluntest  and  most  disagreeable  truths  in  the 
bluntest  possible  manner."  The  artisfs  criticisms,  however,  though  irritating,  were 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  wrought  a  gr«at  change  in  the  public  taste. 

James  Ferousson,  1808 ,  is  celebrated  both  as  an  architect  and  a  writer  on 

architecture.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  spent  several  years  in  India  and  China. 
He  advocated  a  new  theory  of  fortifications  and  earthworks.  His  plans  were  much 
ridiculed  at  the  time,  but  the  siege  of  Sebaatopol  showed  that  in  many  of  his  ideas 
he  was  right.  His  chief  works  are:  Illiistrate<l  Hand-book  of  Architecture;  The 
Peril  of  Portsmouth, or  French  Fleets  and  English  Forts;  The  Ancient  Topographj 
of  Jerusalem;  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindoetan ;  The 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored. 
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Richardson. 

Chables  Richardson,  LL.  D.,  1775-1865,  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  gare  some  attention  to  legal  stn^es, 
but  afterwards  deToted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  philological  pursuits.  From  1862 
to  1865  be  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £75  from  the  OoTemment. 

His  first  publication  was  Illustrations  of  English  PhiIology,1815.  It  consisted  mainly 
of  criticisms  on  Johniton's  Dictionary,  and  an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  lexicog- 
raphy advanced  by  Uome  Tooke.  He  was  next  engaged  to  prepare  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Knglish  Language  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  and  his  great  work  appeared 
originally  in  this  form,  namely,  as  a  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  It  was  published 
afterwards  as  a  separate  work,  first  in  numbers,  and  then,  in  1837,  in  2  vols.^  4to. 
This  work,  which  the  author  very  properly  calls  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  constitutes  his  claim  to  an  enduring  place  in  English  literature. 

The  Dictionary  of  Richardson  is  altogether  unfque.  The  other  Dictionaries  that  we 
have  are  built  up  by  accretion  one  upon  another,  or  have  been  developed  one  from 
another  —  Webster  from  Johnson,  Johnson  from  Bailey,  and  so  on,  going  back  to 
Edward  Philips's  little  book.  The  New  World  of  Words.  But  Richardson  struck  out 
boldly  into  a  new  path.  He  adopted  as  a  cardinal  principle  the  dictum  of  Home 
Tooke,  that  each  word  has  inherently  but  one  meaning,  and  this  one  primary  meaning 
must  first  be  ascertained,  not  by  arbitrary  conjecture,  but  by  etymological  and  his- 
torical research ;  and  that  all  the  secondary  and  derived  meanings  should  be  subordi- 
Dated  to  it,  and  be  shown  to  spring  from  it,  in  historical  and  logical  order.  Another 
feature  of  his  work,  equally  prominent,  is  his  accumulation  of  quotations  under  each 
word  or  family  of  words,  showing  its  use  in  succetuive  periods,  giving  in  (act  the  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  word. 

Kichardson's  work  is  so  incomplete  that  it  can  never  supply  the  place  of  adictiop- 
ary  for  general  use.  Yet  it  is  so  rich  ia  materials  that  no  literary  or  professional  man 
can  well  do  without  it.  The  cardinal  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  the  true 
foundations  of  the  science  of  lexicography,  and  if  ever  a  general  and  comprehensive 
English  dictionary  shall  be  framed,  in  which  these  principles  shall  be  fully  carried 
out,  it  will  constitute  an  era  in  English  lexicography. 

John  Mitchell  Kemble,  1807-1857,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Anglo-Saxon  philologists. 

Mr.  Kemble  is  the  son  of  Charles  Kemble  and  only  brother  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  afterwards  in  Germany  under  Jacob 
Grimm.  The  most  prominent  of  his  publications  are  his  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Beowulf,  of  the  Saxon  Charters,  and  of  the  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  on  the 
State  of  Europe  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  For 
a  numl>er  of  years  he  was  also  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly.  His 
most  popular  work  i.i  The  Saxons  in  England,  A  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth until  the  Norman  Conquest,  left  unfinished. 

JoHif  CowiNOTOX,  1825-1869,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  his 
profound  scholarship,  seemed  about  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Porson  and  Bentley. 
His  early  death,  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  that  promised  so  much,  was  a  source  of 
general  regret 
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Coniogton  wu  bom  at  Boston,  and  educated  at  Rugby,  under  Arnold  and  Tait,  and 
at  Oxford.  His  career,  both  at  school  and  at  the  UniTersity,  was  a  succession  of  tri- 
umphs. At  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  career,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Unirer- 
sity  College.  He  was  elected  in  1S54  to  the  newly  created  University  Professorship  of 
Latin,  which  chair  he  held  until  his  death.  His  first  publication  of  any  note  was  a 
translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus  into  Eng^Iish  vprse,  in  1S48.  The  Cliom 
phone  of  jEschylus,  with  Notes,  appeared  in  18f»7.  The  Works  of  Tirgil  with  aa 
Engliah  Commentary  was  completed  in  1883.  The  Odes  and  the  Cannon  Secniare  of 
Horace,  translated  into  English  verse,  appeared  in  1863;  and  the  JSneid  of  Tirgil, 
translated  into  English  verse,  in  18G6.  ProfMsor  Conington's  translations  won  gene- 
ral applauso  from  critics,  not  only  by  the  masterly  scholarship  which  they  exhibited, 
but  by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  English,  and  his  wonderfully  delicate  appreciation 
of  rhythm. 

Benjamin  Jowett,  1817 ,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  In  the  University  of  Oxford, 

wiis  born  at  Camborwell,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  He  waa 
appointed  tutor  of  Balliol  College  in  1^42,  and  Greek  Professor  in  1865.  Prof.  Jowett 
has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Thessalont- 
ans,  and  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,*'  having  con- 
tributed to  it  the  essay  on  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  His  greatest  literary  work, 
however,  is  his  Translation  of  Plato,  which  has  obtained  at  once  general  acceptance. 

Smith's  Dictionaries. 

William  S^^nTH,  LL.  D.,  1814 ,  is  known  to  all  scholars  by  his 

Classical  and  Bible  Dictionaries. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  London,  and  a  graduate  of  its  University,  where  he  took 
high  honors.  After  commencing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  it  for  philology. 
He  has  occupied  several  professional  positions,  and  he  became  editor  of  Murray's  Qaar> 
terly  in  1867.  Dr.  Smith  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  English  classical 
scholars  of  the  present  day.  Those  who  have  been  benefited  by  hia  labors  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Ilis  most  celebrated  works  are  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  These  six  large 
volumes,  in  the  Intest  edition,  constitute  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  in 
English  to  the  classical  student's  working-library,  and  completely  supersede  all  other 
works  of  the  kind.  The  list  of  writers  for  those  volumes  would  embrace  nearly  all 
that  are  distinguished  in  England  for  clnHHical  attainments. 

Next  in  iniitortanco  to  these  is  Smith's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  an  admirable  work, 
based  upon  those  of  Freund  and  Forcellini. 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  three  volumes,  stands  also  at  the  head  of 
works  of  its  kind,  covering  the  entire  ground  of  biblical  lore. 

lu  addition  to  these  larger  works.  Dr.  Smith  has  published  a  number  of  minor  works, 
among  them  some  clossioul  authors,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  condensed  historical 
manuals,  such  sis  the  smaller  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  The  Student's  Gibbon, 
The  Student'H  Ilumc,  The  History  of  France,  The  Old  Testament  History,  and  The  New 
Testament  History,  etc 

The  mere  list  of  works  of  such  mognitude  and  excellence  is  enough  to  fill  the  lover 
of  sound  learning  with  admiration  for  the  editor,  who  has  displayed  in  them  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  also  the  greatest  skill  in  availing  himself  of  the  resouroee  of  hi* 
numerous  contributors  and  coadjutors. 
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Travels. 

The  literature  of  Travel  at  the  present  day  is  very  abundant  and 
valuable.    A  few  only  of  this  class  of  writers  can  be  named. 

Sni  William  Edward  Parbt,  Rear  Admiral  R.  N^  1700-1855,  is  well  known  an  an 
Arctic  explorer.  Admiral,  then  Captain,  Parry  made,  Iwtween  1819  and  1828,  four 
Toyagea  to  the  Arctic  regions,  by  which  his  name  has  been  rendered  famous.  His 
attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  like  those  of  so  many  others,  were  failures;  but  he 
had  the  merit  of  familiarizing  the  naries  of  England  and  America  with  the  perils  of 
Arctic  navigation,  and  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation.  An  edition  of  hia 
four  voyages  was  published  in  1828. 

Sn  JouK  Ross,  1777-l8o<5,  Roar-Admiral  in  the  British  navy,  is  well  known  as  an 
Arctic  explorer,  at  flrst  under  Parry  and  afterwards  in  command.  His  Arctic  voyages 
were  three  in  number,  of  which  the  last,  made  in  1850,  was  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  lie  has  published  separate  accounts  of  all  these  voyages,  as  well  as  several 
other  treatises  on  Arctic  explorations.  These  works  are  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, but  have  not  that  cliarm  of  style  which  belongs  to  Dr.  Kane's  celebrated  nar- 
rative. 

WkLUAM  ScoRKSBT,  1790-1 857,  son  of  the  celebrated  Arctic  navigator  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  de- 
scriptive of  tlie  Arctic  regions.  The  chief  of  thero  are :  An  Account  of  the  Arctic 
Regions;  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  North  Whale  Fishery;  Magnetical  Obsenrations, 
in  three  parts;  Memorials  of  the  Sea,  in  M'hich  is  contained  a  full  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  father;  and,  finally,  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Around  the  World  for  Mag- 
netic Research.  Young  Scoresby  accompanied  his  father  for  a  number  of  years  in  hia 
Arctic  explorations,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  The  Resolution,  but  took 
holy  orders  in  1825.  In  addition  to  these  works,  Mr.  Scoresby  contributed  a  number 
of  papers  to  the  reports  of  various  scientific  associations. 

Charles  August  Mcrrat,  1806 ,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively, in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  in  the  East,  and  also  in  America.  As  an  author  he 
is  known  by  his  Travels  in  North  America  and  a  Summer  Residence  with  the  Pawnee 
Tribe,  etc.,  a  work  of  travels  in  two  volumes.  This  has  been  highly  commended,  as  writ- 
ten in  a  lively,  almost  genial  manner,  and  quite  free  from  prejudice.  Murray  has  also 
published  two  novels.  The  Prairie  Bird,  a  tale  of  Indian  life,  and  The  Child  of  the 
Pyramid,  an  Egyptian  Tale. 

Richard  Robert  Madden,  M.  D.,  1798 ,  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  given  to  the  world  a  number  of  volumes  of  travels  and  history.  The  best 
known  of  his  travels  are  perhaps:  Travels  in  Turke}',  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.  He  also 
published  an  account  of  The  United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  The  Infirmities  of  Genius. 
The  work  of  greatest  permanent  value,  however,  is  hia  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  in  3  vols. 

Austin  IIenrt  Latard,  D.C.L.,  1817  ,  of  English  family,  but  born  in  Paris,  is 

one  of  the  most  distinpiished  travellers  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  I^ayard  has  held 
several  ofilces  under  the  British  Qovemment,  and  was  appointed.  1869,  Ambassador  to 
Spnin.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  buried  remains  of  Nineveh.  Ilis  principal  works 
are :  Nineveh  and  >ts  Remains,  2  vols.,  8vo  ;  The  Monuments  of  Nineveh :  Fresh  Dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh  an«l  Researches  at  Babylon ;  Illustrations  of  the  Vases,  etc.,  at 
Nineveh.  The  publication  of  these  volumes  of  discoveries  marked  a  new  era  in 
archaeology,  —  the  revelation  of  a  long-lost  world.  The  eflfect  of  Mr.  Layard's  succcss- 
fal  labors  was  increased  by  the  able  manner  in  which  they  weM  presented  to  the  pnb- 
lic.    The  style  of  the  narrative  is  simple,  vigorous,  and  perfectly  unaffected. 
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Sir  Francts  Bond  IIevd,  1793 ,  formerly  MiOor  In  the  royal  army,  and  Lieaten- 

ant-Oovcriior  of  Upper  Canada,  1836-8,  retired  on  a  pension.  Ilead  has  written  a 
number  of  books,  descriptiTe  in  their  nature :  Rough  Notes  of  Rapid  Journeys  across 
the  Pampas,  etc.,  which  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  **  Galloping  llead ; "  Bubbles 
from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau ;  Narrative  of  his  Administration ;  Stokers  and  Pokers,  a 
Description  of  the  Daily  Workings  of  a  Great  Railway ;  The  Defenceless  State  of  Great 
Britain ;  Fortnight  in  Ireland ;  Fagot  of  French  Sticks.  The  style  of  Head's  writing 
is  lirely  and  entertaining,  but  strongly  marked  with  egotism,  and  not  always  to  be 
trusted  for  its  accuracy  of  statement.  —  Sir  Gxorqb  Hxad,  brother  of  Sir  Francis,  1782- 
1855.  Like  hi«  brother,  he  published  a  number  of  descriptive  works,  such  as :  Forest 
Scenes  in  the  Wilda  of  North  America;  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts of  England ;  Rome ;  a  Tour  of  Many  Days ;  a  Traaslation  of  Cardinal  Pacca'i 
Memoirs;  and  of  Apulejus's  Metamorphoses.  His  book  on  Rome,  in  3  vols.,  8to,  is 
almost  exhaustive  of  the  woudurs  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Sir  James  Edw.vrd  Alexander,  1803 ,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  an  offloer  of  the 

British  army,  and  a  traveller  of  much  celebrity,  has  written  several  valuable  works, 
chiefly  travels.  Sir  James  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Earls  of  Stirling.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  has  been  in  active  service  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  in  North  America.  lie  was  knighted 
for  his  services  in  African  exploration  in  1836-7.  The  following  are  his  principal 
works:  Excursions  in  Wentern  Africa;  An  Expedition  into  Southern  Africa;  Explo- 
rations in  British  America;  Sketches  in  Portugal;  Transatlantic  Sketches;  Travels 
from  India  to  England ;  Travels  through  Russia  and  the  Crinit3a ;  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
'Wellington  ;  Translations  from  the  Persian,  etc. 

Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  1799-1861,  an  English  artist  and  traveller.  Besides  a 
work  on  Gothic  Ornaments,  4to,  he  published  two  very  interesting  books  of  travel, 
giving  graphic  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  scenery,  in  Siberia  and  the 
regions  of  the  Amoor,  where  fur  seven  years  he  roved  about  on  horseback,  gun  in 
hand,  in  that  spirit  of  wild  adventure  of  which  so  many  English  gentlemen  are  fond. 
The  titles  of  these  books  are  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  and  Travels  in  the  Regions 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amuor. 

Sir  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, ,  an  enterprising  scientific  traveller,  has 

published  several  wurks  which  have  given  popular  entertainment,  while  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  natural  science :  The  Malay  Archipelago,  describing  the  region  of 
the  Orang-utan  tind  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise ;  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Negro ;  Palm-Trees  of  the  Amazon.  Mr.  Wallace  has  just  been  knighted  for 
his  praiseworthy  labors  as  a  scientific  explorer. 

RicnABD  Francis  Burton,  1821 ,  has  acquired  much  distinction  as  a  writer  of 

travels.  His  chief  works  of  this  kind  are:  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains;  Sindh,  or 
the  Unhappy  Valley;  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  £1  Medina  and  Mecca; 
First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa;  Tlie  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa;  Abeokntaand 
the  Cameroon  Mountains ;  The  Highlands  of  Brazil ;  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  California.  Captain  Bnrton  entered  the  Indian  army  in  184SS, 
and  served  for  five  years  in  Scinde  under  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier.  He  has  travelled 
much  through  Arabia  and  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  and  N.  America;  has  ac- 
quired thirty-five  languages  and  dialects ;  is  expert  as  a  swordsman,  a  huntsman, and 
a  shot;  andean  mix  with  different  tribes  without  betraying  himself,  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  priest,  a  native  doctor,  a  bazaar-keeper,  and  so  on. 

Sir  Samuel  Write  Baker,  1821  ,  is  of  considerable  note  as  an  adventuroui 

traveller.  His  African  explorations  in  1S61-64  resulted  in  two  works  of  great  excel- 
lence :  The  Alltert  N'.'i'anza  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abys- 
sinia.   He  was  knightM  in  1S66. 
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JoHH  HAxmxo  Spike,  1827-1804,  was  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  and  senred  in  the 
Crimean  war.  In  1865  he  accompanied  Captain  Burton  in  his  African  exploratiunn.  He 
afterwards  revitilted  Africa,  in  company  with  Grant,  and  traced  the  river  Nile  to  Lake 
N'yanza.  After  returning  to  England,  he  accidentally  shot  himself  while  hunting. 
His  first  trip,  with  Uurton,  is  described  in  Burton*8  Ijike  Regions  of  Central  Africa. 
8peke  himself  described  his  suhsequent  explorations  in  some  papers  published  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  in  his  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 
Speke's  discoveries  wore  honored  with  several  gold  medals. 

DAVin  Lnri?(asTO.\K,  M.D.,  1815 ,  the  most  conspicuous  of  modern  travellers,  is 

a  native  of  Scotland,  lie  was  originally  a  spinner  in  a  cotton  factory.  lie  studied  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  sent,  in  1840,  as  a  missionary  to  South  Africa.  Ills  first  work 
of  travels  was  published  in  1857,  entitled  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa.  In  ISt^  he  published  his  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi.  These  two 
works,  and  Dr.  Livingstone's  subsequent  adventures,  which  have  not  yet  been  published 
by  him  in  book-form,  have  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  famous  among  modem  trav- 
ellers. His  style  as  a  writer  is  simple  and  unpretending,  but  the  matter  itself  is  sufll- 
ciently  thrilling  to  gratify  the  most  eager  imagination.  So  many  reports  of  his  death 
have  been  recently  published  and  then  contradicted,  that  his  actual  existence  begins 
to  assume  somewhat  of  a  mythical  character. 

Russell  the  Times  Correspondent.     . 

WiiLiAM  HowABD  RussELL,  LL.  D.,  1821 ,  has  acquired  great 

celebrity  as  Special  Correspondent  of  t^^e  London  Times. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  English  bar  in  1850.  His  name  is  the  representative  of  a  certain 
conspicuous  ^hase  of  modem  jourualisi^.  Although  not  the  earliest,  he  is  the  chief 
of  the  now  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  special  war  correspondents. 

During  the  Crimean  war  he  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Times  as  their  special  cor- 
reepondent,  and  such  were  his  credentials  that  he  was*  placed  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  leading  English  officers,  and  enabled  to  collect  the  materials  for  that  series  of  bril- 
liant letters  which  established  his  lame.  These  letters  were  by  no  means  stinted  la 
their  denunciations  of  mismanagement,  and  were  among  the  prime  agents  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  defects  of  the  army  organization,  and  paving  the  way  to 
reform. 

In  1858  and  1859  Russell  travelled  in  India,  and  published  his  obserrationi  In  the 
shape  of  a  Diary. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  he  was  again  sent  out  as  special 
correspondent,  and  travelled  extensively  throughout  the  South  and  East.  He  also  fol- 
lowed the  Northern  army  through  their  diwistrons  campaigns  until  the  summer  of 
18G2,  and  published  a  number  of  letters  in  The  Times,  one  of  which,  containing  the 
description  of  the  defeat  at  Manassas  Qap,  and  the  subsequent  panic,  earned  for  the 
writer  the  abiding  sobiiquet  of  Bull-Run  Russell. 

After  leaving  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  just  before  BIcClellan's  defeat,  Russell  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  continued  his  letters  to  The  Times  fh)m  that  city.  These 
later  ones,  however,  are  little  more  than  a  rehash  of  Washington  war-gossip. 

In  1866,  RusselF  accompanied  the  Austrian  army  in  its  disastrous  Sadowa  cam- 
paign, and  was  almost  captured  by  the  Prussians  in  theiif|urprise  of  Chlum.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  more  fortunate,  accompanying  the  Prussians  in  their  victorious 
march  from  the  Rhine  to  Paris,  and  receiving  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second  class  from 
the  German  Emperor. 
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Nt«rly  all  Ruwu'ira  series  of  letters  lui\e  been  republished  in  book-form  with  careful 
revisious  and  udditiua«.  lu  this  form  they  coostitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  what 
might  be  called  current  history. 

RujMell  is  thu  prince  of  Special  Correspondents.  He  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of 
Mixing  thft  eMential  features  of  a  campaign,  a  battle,  a  skirmish,  or  a  journey,  and 
prcseuting  them  in  a  clear  and  rigorous  style.  A  man  of  culture  and  education,  he 
writeti  tu  please  men  of  like  tastes  with  himself.  Hence  his  freedom  from  anything 
like  bombast  or  exaggeration.  On  the  other  baud,  his  views  and  his  way  of  looking 
at  things  are  e8«eutially  narrow,  not  to  say  unjust.  He  carries  with  him,  wherever  he 
may  go,  the  atmosphere  of  Eugland.  This  will  explain  his  many  blunders  in  the  United 
8tates  and  his  evident  inca4>acity  to  take  a  broad  and  rational  view  of  the  great  civil 
controversy.  No  one  can  surpass  him,  however,  iu  the  power  of  dashing  off  eurrtrU4 
calamo  a  vivid  and  accurate  description  of  a  battle  in  time  for  the  first  mail  home.  Thie 
ability  to  furnish  the  very  latcet  news  fi^ah  ftvm  the  spot  and  in  a  pleasing  form,  has 
revolutionized  the  department  of  newspaper-correspondence  and  called  forth  a  hoet  of 
more  or  less  successful  Imitators. 

The  London  Times. 

The  Times,  of  London,  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  news- 
paper in  the  world. 

This  paper  was  founded  in  1785,  under  the  title  of  The  Daily  Universal  Register, 
which  was  changed  in  1788  to  its  prceent  title  Hu  TVmo.  The  founder  and  proprietor 
was  John  Walter,  a  printer.  It  haS  no  extraordinary  merit  or  success  until  1808, 
when  John  Walter,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  Joint-proprietor  and  sole  man- 
ager. Mr.  Walter  was  for  many  years  editor  as  well  as  manager.  The  most  conspicv- 
ous  feature  in  his  management  was  enterprise  in  getting  the  latest  newt,  and  fMU'leae- 
ness  in  expressing  opinion. 

Thomas  Barnes  was  employed  as  Editor  fh>m  1814  to  1841.  Barnes  wrote  little,  but 
was  eminently  successful  in  sdecting  his  writers,  and  in  giving  tone  and  direction  to 
what  was  written.  The  ablest  leaders  under  his  administration  were  written  by  Ed- 
ward Sterling.  It  was  Sterling's  articles  that  first  won  for  the  paper  the  name  of 
The  Thunderer. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bamea,  in  1841,  John  T.  Delane  became  Editor,  and  haa  con- 
tinued in  that  position  ever  since.  The  salary  of  Mr.  I>elane,  as  Editor  of  The  Times, 
is£50U0. 

The  London  Times  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  civilization.  This  newspaper, 
in  its  issues  for  a  single  month,  possibly  iu  a  single  issue,  contains  more  that  is  of 
value,  for  literary  ability,  and  for  the  amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  conveyed, 
than  all  that  waa  ever  written  in  the  language  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 


Other  Journal*.  —  The  Timee,  however,  is  only  a  type  of  a  class.  It  is  now  rivalled, 
in  some  respects  eclipsed,  by  a  considerable  number  of  Journals  in  the  metropolis,  and 
it  is  almost  equalled  by  a  large  number  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Tht  WeeklieM.— In  mere  literary  ability,  and  simply  as  organs  for  the  expression  of 
opinion,  without  refei#kce  to  the  item  of  news,  all  these  great  dailies  are  now  dis- 
tanced by  the  Weekliee,  of  which  a  conspicuous  example  is  The  Batnrdaj  Review. 
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Abfwt,  Oeorge,  114. 

Abhntufordf  parchwed  by  Scott,  400. 

Abt'lard  and  Moise,  by  Pope,  'il5. 

Ahererotnblf!,  JoUu,  385,  414. 

AhfTinfthiff  John,  260. 

AbsfiloM  and  Achitophel,  by  Dry- 
den.  187. 

Adam  Bede,  by  Misn  Ethim,  640. 

AdntnM,  Alexander,  C67. 

Adnttuf,  Sarah  F.,  hymnist,  138. 

Adams,  William,  324. 

Addison,  Joseph,  2*29. 

Adonais,  by  Shelley,  881. 

Adventurer,  The,  'J78. 

JSneas  of  Tn>y,  reputed  ancettor  of  the 
Britons,  27. 

Affe  of  Reason,  The,  by  Thomas  Paine, 
845. 

AffuUar,  Grace,  48S. 

Aids  to  Jte/leetion,  by  Coleridge,  380. 

Aikin,  John,  4  *8 ;  Lucy  A  ,  429. 

Ainsworth,  Henry,  184. 

Ainsworthf  Robert,  240. 

Ainswftrth,  W.  H.,  635. 

Akensid*',  Mark.  308. 

Albiot^s  England,  poem,  by  W.  War- 
ner, 71. 

Alexander,  Sir  James  Edward,  612. 

Alexander,  William.    (See  Stirling.) 

Alford,  Henry,  591. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  480;  his  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  2M;  Archibald,  408; 
his  opinion  of  Macanlay,  506. 

AUsgory  of  Banyan,  180. 

AXUinsp  Joaepb,  188. 


AUen,  Cardinal,  121. 

AUibone,  S.  Austin,  his  opinion  of  B. 
Oreeue,  82;  of  Chamock,  182;  of 
Bates.  185;  of  Mrs.  Behn,  103;  of  J. 
Barues,  207;  of  Chatham,  240;  of 
Chatterton,  316;  of  Nathan  Draka, 
431. 

AUingham,  William,  510.  < 

Alliteration,  Siixun,  42. 

A,  L,  O,  E,  Books,  597. 

AtneSf  Joseph,  250. 

Amyfis  I^lgh,  by  Klngsley,  532. 

Analogy,  Butler's,  253. 

AtuUomy  of  Melancholy,  hj  Burton, 
105. 

Ancient  Mariner,  The,  by  Coleridge, 
3S7. 

Aneren  Rtwle,  description  of  It,  30. 

Anderson,  Christopher,  482. 

Anderson,  Robert,  420. 

Anglo-Saxon,  its  Literature,  26;  iti 
language,  28;  changea  wrought  by 
contact  with  Norman  French,  26; 
Hickes's  Thesaurus  of,  200;  History 
of,  by  ^liaron  Turner,  497 ;  Diction- 
ary, by  BoBWorth,  606. 

Angus,  Joseph,  607. 

Animated  Nature,  by  Goldsmith,  SOi. 

Annesley,  Arthur,  160. 

Annual  Register,  Dodsley,  228, 266. 

Annus  Mirahilis,  of  Dryden,  187. 

Anson,  Fiord  Get»rge,  280. 

Anstey,  Christophpr,  313. 

Anthony  a  Wood,  202. 

AmHquary,  by  W.  Scott,  400. 
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ApoUo,  The,  a  fkmous  tavern  in  London, 

89. 
Arbuthfiot,  John,  234. 
Arcadia,  a  philosophical  romance,  by 

Sidney,  66. 
Archer,  Jamee,  323. 

Arden,  Mary,  mother  of  Shakespeare,  85. 
Areopagltica,  by  Milton,  144. 
Argyle,  Duko  uf,  055. 
Ario«to's,  Orlaudo  Fnrioso,  translated 
by  Harrington,  59. 

Artnoriea,  or  Brittany,  a  itorehonee  of 
British  legends,  27. 

Armstrong,  Juhu,  309. 

Arttaid,  Richard,  256. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  Jr.,  308. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  of  Rngby,  497 ;  Mat- 
thew, 498. 

Arnold,  Thomas  Korchever,  607. 

Arnott,  Neil,  473. 

Arro%cawith,  Aaron,  366. 

Art  of  Sinhing,  by  Pope,  234. 

Artliur,  King,  his  Dream,  32. 

Ascham,  Roger,  101. 

Asgill,  John,  245. 

Ash,  John,  294. 

Ashtnole,  Ellas,  202: 

Assheton,  William,  206. 

Astell,  Mrs.  Mary,  ^46. 

Astle,  Thomas,  369. 

Astronomical  JHseourats,  by  Chal- 
mers, 475. 

Astrophel,  a  pseudonym  of  Sidney,  67. 

AthenoB  Oxonienses,  by  Anthony  a 
Wood,  202. 

Athenceum,  London,  its  opinion  of  Ade- 
laide Procter,  515 ;  of  Wilkie  Collins, 
535 ;  of  Douglas  Jcrrold,  552. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  Witlam,  012. 

Atkyns,  Richard,  163  ;  Sir  Rotiert,  200. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  236. 

Auber,  Harriet,  hymnist,  136. 

Attbrey,  John,  201. 

Austen,  La^y,  her  relations  to  Cowper, 
8-J7. 

Aurora  T^eigh,  by  Mrs.  Browning,  512, 

Austen,  Jane,  4()2. 

Austin,  John,  a  hymntst,  134. 

Austin,  Mm.  Sarah,  499. 

Aylmer,  John,  ll"i. 

Ayloffef  Sir  Joseph,  290, 

Ayseought  Samuel,  368. 

Aytoun,  William  Edmondstone,  517. 

Sahbage,  Charles,  567. 

Sacon,  Francit,  Baron  of  Yemlam,  99. 


Baeon,  Mrs.  Annie,  105. 

Bailey,  Nathan,  249. 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  516. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  390. 

Baines,  Edward,  Thomas,  500. 

Baker,  Sir  Richard,  103. 

Btiker,  Samuel  White,  612. 

Baker,  Thomas,  250. 

Baker,  William,  Henry,  Datid  S.,  281. 

Baldwin,  William,  71. 

Bale,  John,  antiquary,  60. 

Balfour,  Alexander,  398;  Jamas,  864. 

Balguy,  John,  255. 

Ballantyne,  John,  James,  484. 

Ballard,  George,  293. 

Batnpton,  Rev.  John,  256. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  111. 

Banim,  John,  455. 

Banks,  John,  193. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia,  427;  a 

hymnist,  136. 
Barbour,  John,  early  Scotch  poet,  47, 4B, 
Barclay,  Alexander,  57 ;  Robert,  208. 
Barham,  Richard  Harris,  '*  Thomas  In- 

goldsby,"  449. 
Barker,  Edmund  Henry,  505. 
Barnard,  Lady  Anne,  333. 
Barnes,  Rev.  Albert,  his  opinion  of  Dr. 

Johnson,  265. 
Barnes,  Barnaby,  74 ;  Joshna,  207. 
Barnfield,  Richard,  74. 
Barrington,  John  Shute,  2G0. 
Jiarrouf,  Isaac,  174. 
Barrotr,  Sir  John,  John,  405. 
Barry  Cornwall,  B.  W.  Procter,  614. 
Bartlett,  William  Henry,  497. 
Barton,  Bernard,  452. 
Barton,  William,  a  hymnist,  134. 
Bate,  Jnlius.  318. 
Bates,  William,  185. 
Battle  oflvry,  by  Macaulay,  565. 
Btueter,  Andrew,  291 ;  Richard,  177. 
Bnyley,  Frederic,  W.  N.,  508. 
Bayly,  Thomas  Hay  nee,  452. 
Bayne,  Pctor,  607. 
Benttie,  .Tames,  328 ;  William,  497. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  account  oi; 

90:  extract,  97. 
Beaumont,  Joseph,  190. 
Berk  ford,  William.  405. 
Becky  Shtirpf  by  Thackeray,  628. 
Beddoes,  Thomas,  365. 
Beddnme,  Benjumin,  a  hymnist,  136. 
Beeeheff,  Sir  Frederick  William,  496. 
Beggar's  Opera,  The,  by  Gay,  317. 
Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra,  103. 


Bttejmr,  Sir  Bd«nl,  4M. 
BrU,  Andnw,  434. 
BFU,SirChirlH,4t4. 

brlii-Btlhe  Matl-Hoom,bjVimii,WL 


Jln-fcFnAvH(,JuliR,3er. 
Bemertf  Lgrd,  &T 

BncWile",  wijiiain,  axi. 
.BlUs-tn  Spain,  Till,  1>iBwTinr,  ISO. 
£lahrrrtaff,  Tuuc,  aas. 
JItCfceritrfA,  Ednrd,  4»l!l   OpiDloD  of 

SivfcTjtctA,  Ed«ud  H«ii7,  CIO. 
BiddU,  John.  IM. 
fiU(an,'[Uuii>u.l1=,lI& 
Slnfrh<>'n,J»aopli.  2SS. 
SfrcA.Tbumu.^D::. 

jattiiBpm'  aibtr.tbt,  in. 


Btaek/Har'Ji  TheaH 
BlaeUoek,  TIiouim,  ! 


321. 


Blolr,  Uugb.  3ii;  hit  opinion 

Imrjr,  331 ;  oT  Burni.  32U. 
.Blair,  Buhen.s-Ji. 
Jllitlcv,  Robi'tl..l7:t 
.Blonrhird,  l.<inii.n.  Ma. 
.Slstifc  Fn-f,  j|,.i  iutn»Iuc. 

Kamtry'Slime.  (anloD  In 

SIayn«V,  tUchird,  361. 


UUmui,  Tli^D.iu^  uhI  Sir  aaof,  IW; 

Jt/«Mt.lIi:i.fJ,'4Si 

itoiltf  »/  DJpliillv,  b;  Stukbow,  3SL 
Stollngbrohr,  ViwouDt,  2U. 
Sonar,  Unntlua,  ItU',  ft  bJBniit,  UI. 
JtooJi  (•/  Jf nrtvn,  toxX  V», 
Bamtr,  Oforic, ««. 


JliMUisrtA,  Jivviih,  SOL 
JioMnte  fiitrdmt,  bj  Tlanrio,  3S8L 

ilairt«>,Wtlll«uia<l>,W. 
.BoiFrln(f,HirJDhD.469  mbTBBljt,U& 
Batfil,  j|i„l»»K.II.,eu;. 
Bagh,  Uon.  Robert,  lU )  Ohulta,  Jobs, 

Brady,  Ntc'bolM.  133,  in. 

Bradg,  ngbort,  ail. 

Braithxeail,  Rkbuil,  1» 

JtrimAan.JohD,  17S. 

Breu'irfn',  9ir  DutU,  SIB. 

Jtrii/e  <i/  Abydor,  bj  Bf ran,  379. 

Bridge,  Wlllkm,  IM. 

Bridge  ofSlghM,  bj  Uwl,4S(). 

BHdgnrnHtr  TrMi»/»M,47S. 

JtH(a»nIa,Ckni<l<'U->,l<l) 

firJ(J<A  .lWi(arcAiM,iipiilJed  to  Bmt- 

Jtritbh  *^4artrrlif,  opinlanoflniiild*- 
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Bnmghion,  Thomas,  291. 
Browtif  CUarlM  Armltage,  604. 
Brinon,  John,  283. 
Browftf  John,  007. 
Jirown,  John,  of  HaddiDgtoo,  321. 
Brotvn,  Thomas,  413. 
Brown,  Tom,  191. 
Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  222. 
Browne,  Simon,  248;  a  by  moist,  135. 
Browne,  Sir  Tbumas,  162. 
Browne,  William,  75,  222. 
Browning,  Robert,  611 ;  Mrs.  Sliiabeth 

Barrett  B.,  512. 
Bmee,  Jamed,  the  trayeller,  290. 
Bruce,  The,  of  Barbour,  47. 
Brunne,  Robert  of,  31. 
Brut,  or  Brutus,  of  England,  27 ;  origin 
of  the  legend,  27  ;  The  Brute  of  Bar- 
boar,  47. 
Bryan,  Michael,  440. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  360. 
Brydge9,  Sir  Egerton,  490. 
Buchanan,  Robert,  623. 
BtiCk,  Charles,  376. 
Buchinghatn,  James  Silk,  496. 
Buekland,  William,  472. 
Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  664. 
BudgeU,  Eustace,  230. 
Bull,  George,  205. 

Bulwer-Lytton,   Sir  Edward  George, 
626;  Lady  Rosina,  Sir  Henry  Lytton, 
627 ;  Edward  R.,  622. 
Bunyan,  John,  179. 
Burehhardt,  John  Lad  wig,  44L 
Burder,  George,  42& 
Burffh,  James,  292. 
Burke,  Edmund,  266 ;  his  opinion  of  Fox, 

268. 
Burke,  John  and  Bernard,  403. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  205. 
Burnet,  Thomas,  201. 
Bumey,    Fanny,    330;    Charles,    840; 

Jaines,  341. 
Burns,  Robert.  829. 
Burrouffh,  Edward,  212. 
Burton,  Henry,  183. 
Burton,  John  Hill,  578. 
Burton,  Robert,  105. 
Burton,  R.  F.,  612. 
Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  455. 
Butler,  Aiban,  323. 
BtMer,  Charles,  426;    his  opinion    of 

Gother,  207 ;  of  Alban  Butier,  828. 
Butler,  Joseph,  Bishop,  253. 
Butler,  Samuel,  151. 
ButUr,  William  Arotaer,  482. 


By  field,  Nicholas,  188. 

By  ram,  John,  311 ;  a  hymnist,  186. 

Byron,  Lord,  377 ;  witticism  on  Berkeley, 

237  ;  an  admii><(r  of  Lady  Blessington, 

403. 

Cadenus,  a  pseudonym  of  Swift's,  284. 

Cadwalader,  King  of  the  Early  Brit- 
ons, 27. 

Cain,  by  Byron,  379. 

CnUtnhy,  Edmund,  182. 

Calderwood,  David,  185. 

Caleb  WUliams,  by  Godwin.  345, 846. 

Call  to  the  Unconverted,  Baxter's,  178. 

Calvin,  his  connection  with  English 
Hymuody,  131. 

Camden,  William,  109. 

Campbell,  George,  355. 

Can^pbeU,  John,  203. 

Campbell,  Juhn,  Lord  Chief  Jostioe, 
492 ;  his  opinion  of  Erskine,  410. 

Campbell,  R.,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  account  of  him,  888; 
his  opinion  of  Giles  and  Phineaa 
Fletcher,  76 ;  of  Roscommon,  190 ;  of 
Vaughan,  190;  of  Akenside,  308;  of 
Churchill,  309  ;  of  Allan  Ramsay,  300 ; 
of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  310. 

Candish,  Robert  S.,  595. 

Canning,  George,  410. 

Canterbury  Tales,  description  of  the 
poem,  37,  38 ;  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  884. 

Capell,  Edward,  294. 

Cardiphonia,  by  Ber.  John  Newton, 
328. 

Carew,  Thomas,  161. 

Carey,  Henry,  167,  818. 

Carleton,  William,  536, 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  641;  his  opinion  of 
Bams,  330. 

Carpenter,  WlUiam  B.,  474;  Lant,  481. 

Carte,  Thomas,  248. 

Carter,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth,  286. 

Cartwright,  William,  155. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis,  505. 

Caryl,  Joseph,  183. 

Cases  of  Conscience,  Pike's,  821. 

CasUe  of  Indolence,  by  Thomson,  219. 

CaswaU,  E.,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Catiline,  by  Ben  Jonson,  89;  by  Croly, 
448. 

Cateehisn^  The  Shorter,  128. 

Catholic  Bible,  The,  121. 

Cato,  tragedy  of,  by  Addiion,  280. 

Cave,  Edward,  261. 

Gov*,  William,  268. 
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CmwtndUh,  Ocorge,  M. 

€!av9ndUh,  Henry,  865. 

Ca^endUh,  Margaret,  156. 

Cavendish,  William,  155, 180. 

Caagion,  account  of  him,  54. 

Cajctofu,  The,  by  fiulwer,  626. 

CeeU,  Kicliard.  S76. 

Cecilia,  Ode  to,  by  Dryden,  187. 

Ceite,  their  literature,  25 :  their  lefeoda, 
27 ;  their  reputed  origin,  28. 

Cenniek,  John,  a  hymnist,  136. 

CentUvre,  Mn.  Susannah,  228. 

Chabot,  Cbarlof,  examines  the  hand> 
writing  of  Junius,  270. 

Challoner,  Bishop,  122, 321 

Chaifnrrs,  Alexander,  429;  opinion  of 
Ashmole,  202;  of  Ayscough,  368. 

Chahnere,  George,  433. 

Chaimerw,  Thomas,  474. 

Chamberlayne,  Edward,  John,  199. 

C9lMtit6er«,  Ephraim,  250. 

Chambers,  J.  D.,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Chambers,  William  and  Robert,  account 
of  them,  601;  opinion  of  SackTilIe,70; 
of  Uassinger,  94 ;  of  Cowley,  148 ;  of 
Herrick,  160;  of  Cartwright,  158;  of 
Clarendon,  157 ;  of  Dryden,  187 ;  of 
Robert  Blair,  221 ;  of  Steele,  232;  of 
Graham,  331;  of  Johnson,  204. 

i^andler,  John,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Chandler,  Samuel,  259. 

Chapman,  George,  92. 

Chapman,  John,  321. 

Chapone,  Mrs.  Hester,  288. 

Charaeteristies,  by  Shaftesbniy,  235. 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  251. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  227. 

Charles  I,,  164. 

Charles  V.,  Robertson's,  276. 

notaries,  Mrs.  ElizHbeth,  506. 

Charles  Orandison,  Sir,  by  Richard- 
son, 205. 

Chwles  (yXalley,  by  Lerer,  633. 
CharloUe  BUsabeth,  Mrs.  Tonna,  487. 
Chartiock,  Stephen,  182. 
Chatham,  Earl  of,  271. 
i^uUtertofi,  Thomas,  315. 
Chaueer,  English  before  his  day,  25-34 ; 

an  account  of  his  life  and  writings] 

35-38;     his    contemporaries,    89-45; 

biography  by  Godwin,  345;  edited  by 

Tyrwhitt,  284. 

Chsmistry  of  a  Candle,  by  Faraday, 
667. 

Chssisrfield,  Lord,  269. 


Chetile,  Henry.  84. 
Chetufood,  W.  R.,  298. 
Chtlde  Harold,  by  Byron,  878. 
Chitlhiffworth,  William,  176. 
Chinese  Letters,  by  Goldsmith,  802. 
Christabel,  by  Coleridge,  387. 
Christian  Year,  The,  by  Keble,  447. 
Christopher  A'orth,  John  Wilson,  461. 
Chronicle,  earliest  Rhyming,  28;  Laya- 
mon's,  28;  Robert  of  Gloucester's,  HO; 
Robert  of  Brunue's,  31;  Wyntoun's, 
48 ;  Froissart's,  translated  by  Bemen, 
67 ;  C.  of  Scotland,  by  Bellenden,  67 ; 
C.  of  England,  by  Sir  R.  Baker,  106; 
Stow's  C,  109. 
Chrynostoni,  his  prayer,  127 ;  edition  of 

hitt  worlu  by  Seville,  104. 
Chubb,  Thomas,  200. 
Churchill,  Charles,  308. 
Chureh'Latln,  25. 
Cibber,  Col  ley,  226;  Theophiloi,  227. 
Civilisation,  History  of,  by  Buckla,  664. 
Claggett,  WUIiam,  177. 
Clapperton,  Hugh,  441. 
Clare,  John,  453. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of»  166. 
Claridffe,  Riclwrd,  2Ga 
Clarissa  Itarlowe,  by  Richardson,  2B6b 
Clarke,  Adam,  424. 
Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  441. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Blary  Cowden,  608. 
Clarke,  Samuel,  242, 184. 
Clarkson,  Tliomas,  436. 
Clleveland,  John,  160. 
Cobbett,  William,  411. 
Cobden,  Richard,  548. 
Coekburn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  228. 
Coekbum,  Lord,  470. 
Coelebs,  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  by  g^nmin 

Mure,  309. 
Coke,  Thomas,  372. 

Colenso,  John  W.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  686. 
Coleridge,  Derwent,  Henry  Nelson,  Sarah 

H.,  and  Sir  John  T.,  300. 
Coleridge,  Hartley,  389;  his  Mtimato  of 

Ford,  95. 
Coleridge,  Samnel  Taylor.  887 ;  astlmata 
of  Chaucer,  38;  of  Field,  114;  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  162;  of  Fuller,  171; 
of  Bunyan,  180 ;  of  Wordsworth,  444. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  228. 
Collier,  J.  Payne,  577. 
Collins,  Anthony,  246. 
Collins,  Wilkie,  535. 
Collins,  William,  307  i 

Colman,  G«org»»  887, 896.  j 
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Cotton,  Caleb  C,  435. 

Coltan,  Charles,  155. 

Colton,  Sir  Robert  Bmce,  100. 

CotHbe,  George,  Andrew,  474. 

Comber,  Thomaa,  206. 

Cofnplete  Angler,  by  Icaak  Walton, 
165. 

Conder,  Joeiah,  482 ;  a  bymnist,  loO. 

ConfcBsio  Amantis,  by  Qower,  40. 

Confession  ofJTaUh,  The,  128. 

Congreve,  William,  225. 

Coningsby,  by  Disraeli,  528. 

Conington,  Juhti,  010. 

Consolation  of  I*hUo»ophy,  by  Chan- 
cer, 38. 

Conybeare,  John  J.,  William  D.,  Wil- 
liam J.,  484. 

Cook,  Eliaa,  517. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  280. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  222. 

Cork,  Earl  of,  195,  240. 

Com- Law  Jthymer,  Ebeneser  Slliott, 
448. 

Corsair,  The,  by  Byron,  870. 

Coryat,  Thomas,  108. 

Cosin,  John,  Prayer  by  him,  127;  his 
life,  175. 

Cottagers  of  Olenbumie,  by  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  342. 

Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  431. 

Country  Parson,  by  Herbert,  75. 

Country  Parson,  Recreations  o(  by 
Boyd,  607. 

Country  Wife,  The,  by  Wycherley,  224. 

Course  of  Time,  by  Pollok,  396. 

Court  of  Love,  by  Chaucor,  38. 

Coverdale,   Miles,  his  version  of  the 
Bible,  118. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  147;  his  opinion  of 
Crashaw,  155. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah,  332. 

Cowper,  William,  326;  a  bymnist,  138; 
his  opinion  of  Beattie,  320. 

Coxe,  William,  Archdeacon,  441. 

Crabb,  George,  606. 

Crabbe,  George,  393. 

Cradoek,  Samuel,  208. 

Craik,  George  L.,  645 ;  estimate  of  Dnn- 
bar,  51 ;  of  Drayton.  73 ;  of  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher,  91 ;  of  Dryden,  190 ;  of 
Blair,  221 ;  of  Garth,  222 ;  of  Beattie, 
820. 

Cranmer's  Bible,  119;  his  connection 

with  the  Prayer-Book,  121. 
Crashaw,  Richard,  164. 
Cr99eh,  Thomas,  101. 


Creed,  The,    Prymer   form  of  It,  12S; 
Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition,  173. 

Crimea,  Invasion  of,  by  Kinglake,  582. 

CriHci  Saeri,  Poole's,  181. 

Criticism,  Essay  on,  by  Pope,  214. 

Croft,  Herbert,  206. 

Croker,  T,  Crofton,  John  WiUon,  470. 

Croly,  George,  448. 

Crotnbie,  Alexander,  506. 

Crowquill,  Alfred,  pseudonym  of  Alijrad 
H.  Forrester,  552. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  320. 

Cry  of  the  Children,  by  Mn.  Browo- 
ing,  513. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  174. 

Cumming,  John,  504. 

Cunniftgham,  Allan,  400;  his  opinion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  162 ;  of  Boyle, 
196 ;  of  BoUngbroke,  236 ;  of  Miss  Bar- 
ney, 340 ;  of  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams, 
347 ;  of  CampbeU,  384 ;  of  Miss  Ferriar, 
483;  of  GifTord,  408;  of  DUraeli,  627. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  490. 

Curiosities  oflAierature,  by  Diarvall, 
527. 

Curtain  Lectures,  Mrs.  CaodleX  ^7 
Douglas  Jerrold,  552. 

I>airynian^s    Daughter,    by    L«gli 

Richmond,  425. 
DalUu,  E.  8.,  551. 
J>allas,  Robert  C,  436. 
Dalrymple,  David,  280. 
Damon  and  VytMas,  aarly  Engliab 

tragedy,  80. 
I>ampier,  Capt.  William,  201. 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  a  poem, 

by  Dunbar,  50. 
Daniel,  Samuel,  72. 
D'Arhlay,  Madame,  830;  her  opinion 

of  the  Paston  Letten,  343. 
Darling,  James,  495. 
Darwin,  Charles,  558 ;  Erasmus,  328. 
Davenant,  Charles,  246 ;  Sir  William,  101. 
David  Copperfield,  by  Dickens,  524. 
Davideis,  a  poem,  by  Oowley,  147. 
Davidson,  Samuel,  500, 
Davies,  Sir  John,  104. 
Davies,  Thomas,  203. 
Davis,  John,  108. 
Davjf,  Sir  Humphry,  418 ;  his  opinion  of 

Watt,  419. 
Day,  Thomas,  448. 
Decision  of  Charaetsr,  by  John  fo»- 

ter,  460. 
Dicker,  Thomas,  08. 
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Decline  and  F^ail  of  the  Roman  Em. 

pire,  by  GibboD,  273. 
Defence  of  I*oeeie,  by  Sir  P.  Sidney,  67. 
JOe  Fkte,  Daniel,  211. 
Deistieal  WrUers,  LeUnd's,  258. 
Delany,  Patrick,  257. 
Delaune,  Thomas,  258. 
DHphin  CIcMtfiM^editionbyValpy,  604. 
Denhan%f  Sir  John,  154. 
Denihan^  and  dapperton,  441. 
DennlSf  John,  227. 
J)e  Quineey,  Thomas,  463. 

J}erbyf  ^^rl,  550. 

Dertnody,  Tltomas,  333. 

J>eseent  of  Matt,  by  Darwin,  558. 

Deeefted  Village,  The,  by  Goidsmith, 
301. 

IHarp  of  a  Phyeieian,  by  Warren, 
534. 

JHbdln,  Cliarles,  Thomas,  334. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  F.,  404 ;  his  opinion  of 
Dngdale,  168 ;  of  Gongh,  368. 

JHeh,  Thomas,  483. 

JHekene,  Charles,  523. 

DteHonary,  English,  Edward  Phillips, 
167 ;  Bailey,  24v) ;  Johnson,  2G3 ;  Sheri- 
dan, 335 ;  Walker,  SCI ;  Kcnrick,  Ash, 
204 ;  Todd,  402 ;  Richardson,  603. 

JHffby,  Sir  Kenelm,  1C3 ;  Kenelm,  583. 

Dlgges,  Leonard,  Thomas,  Dudley,  103. 

JHlke,  Charles  Wentworth,  55L 

JHUeorth,  Thomas,  204. 

IHsraeli,  Benjamin,  528. 

JHaraeli,  Isaac,  527 ;  his  opinion  of  Iley- 
lin,  176;  of  Dennis,  228;  of  Neal,  200; 
of  Dib<lin,  494. 

JHvereiCns  ofJPurley^j  Ilome  Tooko, 
356. 

JHvitte  Legation  of  Moeee,  by  War- 
burton,  31G. 

Divorce,  Milton's  treatise,  143. 

Dixon,  IIe(>worth,  575. 

Doctor,  The,  by  Southey,  886. 

Dodf  Charles  Roger,  508 ;  John,  116. 

Dodd,  Charles,  260;  William,  318. 

DoddHdge,  Philip,  257  ;  a  hymnist,  155. 

Dodeley,  Robert,  228. 

Dodtcell,  Ilenry,  256. 

Dotttbey  and  Son,  by  Dickens,  524. 

Domestic  Matinere  of  the  Ameri* 
cane,  by  Mrs.  Trollopo,  529. 

Doti  tTuait,  by  Byron,  .379. 

Doolittle,  Thomas,  207. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  70 ;  author  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  80.  IPO. 

Douay  Bible,  121. 


Dottble  Dealer,  by  Congrere,  225. 

Douce,  Francis,  493. 

Dotiglas,  Gawin,  early  Scotch  poet,  61. 

Douglaa,  a  play  by  Home,  837. 

D'Oyley,  George,481. 

Drake,  Natlian,  an  account  of  him,  430 ; 

his  opinion  of  Wotton,  74;  of  Stow, 

109;  of  Wither,  149;  of  Hoghea,  221 ; 

of  Bloomfleld,  395. 
Drake,  James,  201. 
Drama,  English,  its  rise,  70. 
Drayton,  Michael,  73. 
Drete,  Samuel,  414. 
Drutntnottd  of  Ilawthomden,  76. 
Dryden,  John,  185;  his  opinion  of  Den- 

luim,  154;   of  Roscommon,  188;   of 

Walsh,  221. 
Duenna,  The,  by  Sheridan,  33&i 
Duff,  Alexander,  4S3. 
Dugdale,  Sir  William,  168. 
Dunbar,  William,  early  Scotch  poet,  60. 
Duttciad,  The,  by  Pope,  214. 
Dunton,  John,  251. 
l>'rr/<?y,Tom,227. 
Dyce,  Alexander,  570;  editor  of  Peole, 

81:  of  Mid<lleton,02;  of  Webster,  04; 

of  Shirley,  96. 
Dyer,  George,  604. 
Dyer,  John,  307. 
lyytitond,  Jonathan,  414. 

Eaehard,  John,  200. 

Eadie,  John,  h9%. 

Eartldy  Paradiee,  Morris,  623. 

JEktstlake,  Charles  L.,  506. 

Hcee  Homo,  by  Prof.  Seeley,  687. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Hooker's,  113. 

JEchard,  Lawrence,  2i»0. 

Eden,  Lady  Emily,  551. 

Edeti,  Richard,  108. 

Edgeuwrthf MariHyAOl',  Richard Lorell, 
E,401. 

Edinburgh  Jteview,  opinion  of  Beat^ 
tie,  329;  of  Whitefleld,871:  of  Byron, 
879 ;  of  Moore,  380 ;  of  Joanna  Baillie, 
391;  of  Lady  Blessington,  403;  of 
Bentham,  416";  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
430;  of  Gillies,  434;  founded  by  Syd- 
ney Smith  and  others,  458,  450,460; 
of  Lingard,  489;  of  Alison,  489;  of 
lA>rd  Campbell,  492 ;  of  Arnold,  497 ; 
of  Barry  Cornwall,  515. 

Edmeston,  James,  a  hymnist,  136. 

Edmmf^ison,  Joseph,  290. 

Edwards,  George,  291. 

EduHMTds,  John,  20A. 
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9,  Richard,  81. 
JEdwarda,  Thomas,  817. 
JEgyptology,   Young,  502;   Wtlkiiiaon, 

563. 
Eihon  Basilike,  and  EikonokUtstes, 

147, 164, 
JElegy  in  a  Cmintry  Churchyard, 

by  Gray,  396. 
JfJlements  of  Critlcisnt,  Kamea's,  282. 
JElla,  ICssays  of,  by  Liimb,  431. 
JSUioH,  Charlotte,  521 ;  a  hymniat,  136. 
MUioU,  Ebenezer,  418. 
JSlliSf  George,  account  of,  361 ;  his  opinion 

of  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  73. 
BUia,  Mrs.,  604. 
Elphinaton^f  James,  361. 
JKltcood,  Tliomas,  211. 
Elyotf  Sir  Thomas,  60. 
JEinsley,  Peter,  439. 
Enfieldf  William,  367. 
EiigliMh  Bard9  and  Scotch  Review* 

ers,  378. 
Mnglish  Bible,  The  diflerent  Versions, 

116. 
English    Dictionary,    (See  Diction- 
ary.) 
Enffliah  Orav?tt»»ar,  Wallis,  200; 

Lowth,317  ;  Liiidley  Murray,  362. 
English  Hymnody,  129. 
English  Language,  how  far  back  it 
goes,    'i6;    a    mixed    longiiafre,    2»i; 
changes    caused  by   the  Jostling  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  speech,  26. 
English  JAterature,  what  it  is  not, 
and  what  it  is,  26;  what  it  includes, 
and  how  divided,  26 ;  at  what  ppint  it 
begins,  26. 
English    Past    and    I*resent,   by 

Trench,  690. 
English  Prayer-Book,  124. 
English  Reader,  Mnrray's,  362. 
Epistles    of   Phalaris,    controreniy 

about  them,  238,  239. 
EpUhalainium,  by  Spenser,  64. 
Erasmus,  his  encomium  on  Skelton,  56 ; 

Latin  witticitsms,  460. 
Erskine,  Ebenezer,  Ralph,  John,  319. 
Ernkine,  Thorn tw,  410. 
Essays  and  Itevieirs,  477. 
Etheridge,  Sir  George,  190. 
Ettriek  Shepherd,  a  pseudonym     of 
Hogg,  'i'ib;  his  opinion  of  WifBn,  397. 
Eug*nie  Aram,  by  Bulwer,  626. 
Euphues,  Lyly's,  81. 
Eustace,  John  Chetwood,  439. 
Evans,  John,  426. 


Evans,  Marian,  *'0«orgtt  KUot,**  64a 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Keats,  383. 
Evelyn,  John,  197 ;  Thomas,  260. 
Evenings  at  Hon%e,  by  Dr.  Aikln  and 

Mrs.  Barbaald,  428. 
Every  Man  ift  Ms  Humor,  by  Bea 

Jonson,  89. 
Excursion,  The,  by  Wordsworth,  4ML 
Exile,  Reflections  upon,  by  Bolingbroke, 

236. 
Exile  of  Erin,  by  Campbell,  884. 

Fiiber,Y.  W.,  520;  his  opinion  of  tlM 
English  Bible,  124. 

Fab€^,  George  Stanley,  689. 

Fairhairn,  Patrick,  605. 

Fairfrtx,  Edward,  translator  of  Tano,  7S. 

Fairy  Queen,  by  Spenser,  64. 

Falconer,  William,  312. 

Family  Expositor,  Doddridge's,  257. 

Fatishawe,  Sir  Richard,  Lady,  154. 

Faraday,  Michael,  656. 

Farmer,  Hugh,  820;  Richard,  291. 

Farmer's  Boy,  by  Bloomfleld,  385. 

Farquiiar,  George,  226. 

Father  of  English  Poetry,  Chancar 
so  called,  36. 

Father  ProtU,  468. 

Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,  its  an- 
thonhip,  468. 

Fattstus,  drama  by  Marlowe,  83. 

Fawcctt,  John,  a  hymnist,  135. 

FeU,  John,  291. 

Fell€nees,  Sir  Charles,  579. 

Felthatn,  Owen,  IGO. 

Female  Quixote,  by  Mrs.  Lennox,  842. 

Fenn,  Lady  Eleanor,  Sir  John,  S42. 

Fenton,  Elijah,  221. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  354 ;  James,  292 ;  Rob- 
ert, 315. 

Fergusson,  James,  60S. 

Ferrers,  George,  contributor  to  Mlrroor 
for  Magistrates,  71. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  earliest  Eb|^ 
lish  tragedy,  80. 

Ferrlar,  John,  369. 

Ferrier,  James  F.,  551 ;  Mary,  408. 

Festus,  by  Baily,  516. 

Il,eUl,  Richard,  114. 

rieUling,  Henry,  296. 

Finlny,  George,  673. 

Finlny,  John,  396. 

Flavel,  John,  204. 

Haxn»^n,  John,  437. 

Flecknoe,  Richard,  192. 

JFteeiUHtod,  John,  376i. 
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Jfeettvood,  wniiam,  256. 

I>leteher,  Audrew,  of  Saltoun,  201. 

JbtetcheVf  Qile^  aud  PbiDeas,  75. 

FloriOf  John,  10:i. 

Flown-  a  ml  lA'af,  porm  by  Chaucer,  38. 

Footry  t>umuel,  336. 

JFirrbeM,  Dunciiii,  245. 

JFbrbrM,  Jiuiies,  361 ;  James  D.,  561. 

Force  of  Tnith,  by  Dr.  Scott,  420. 

JE\n'd,  JoUn,  94. 

FordyeCf  David,  James,  283. 

Forrester,  Alfred  llenry,  "Alfred  Crow- 
quill,"  552. 

ForHerj  John,  574;  his  opinion  of  Gold- 
smith, 306. 

Fortunattutf  or  The  Wishing  Cap,  a  pLiy 
by  Decker,  93. 

Foabrooke,  T.  D  ,  493. 

Fosearif  The  Two,  by  Byron,  379. 

Foster,  Geo.,  365 ;  James,  260 ;  John,  460. 

Fourfold  State,  nontoirs,  259. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  268;  George,  20S; 
John,  in. 

Franeia,  Sir  Philip,  269. 

F^Hinklin,  Sir  John,  496. 

Franklin's  opinion  of  Whitefleld,  371. 

Fraser,  Prof.  Aloxandi^r  Campbell,  551. 

Fraaer,  James  Bailli**,  49:3. 

Freetnasonrff,  works  on,  608. 

Friars  of  Berwick,  by  Dunb-ir,  51. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  567  ;  his  opin- 
ion of  Koox,  110 ;  of  the  English  Bible, 
124. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  485 ;  Caroline,  488. 

Fiidgo  Family,  in  Paris,  by  Moore, 
380. 

FtMer,  Andrew,  376. 

FuUer,  Thomas,  170;  his  opinion  of 
Tosser,  59;  of  Daniel,  72;  of  Shake- 
speare and  B.  Jonson,  90 ;  of  Jewel, 
111 ;  of  Bitthop  Hall,  1^9. 

FUUerion,  Lady  Georgiana,  510. 

Oale,  Theophllns,  204. 

Oall,  Richard,  333. 

Gait,  John,  404. 

Galvanic  Xtwels,  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  3S2. 

Game  and  J*Uiy  of  Chess,  the  first 

book  printfHl  in  England,  54. 
Gammer  Qurton's  Needle,  an  early 

EnK:Ifsh  coHK-dv,  SO. 
Garrirk,  Pavi<I,  3.*>6. 
Garttt,  Sir  Samuel.  222. 
Gascoiffne,  George,  81. 
Gaskell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  641. 
Qaudeft,  John,  176. 


Gay,  John,  216. 

Gay  Seieneef  Tb«,  by  E.  S.  DaUat,  651. 

Oeddes,  Alexander,  376. 

GeU,  Sir  William,  439. 

Geneva  Bible,  1 19. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
309. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  author  of  Uia- 
toria  Britonnm,  28. 

George  Eliot,  a  pseudonym  for  Mln 
Evans,  540, 

Gerard,  Alexander,  356. 

German  Hymns,  translated,  137. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  by  Campbell, 
381. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  272;  his  opinion  of 
Law's  Serious  Call,  319 ;  of  Alban  But- 
ler. 323. 

Giltbons,  Thomas,  372  ;  a  hymnist,  185. 

Gifford,  William,  407;  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson,  89  ;  of  Shirley,  97. 

Giles,  iohvk  A,  579;  Ileury,  his  opinion 
of  Goldsmith,  C05. 

Giles  Overreach,  Sir,  by  Massinger,  94. 

GilfiUan,  George,  602. 

Gill,  John,  320 

Gill,  Thomas  H.,  a  hymnist,  137. 

G  illespie,  George,  163. 

G lilies;  John,  4^3. 

Gilpin,  William,  063. 

GUidstone,  Rt.  lion.  William  E.,  547. 

Glanville,  Joseph,  200. 

Gleig,  George  R.,  003. 

Gloucester,  Robert  of, 'monk  of  O.  ab- 
bey, 30. 

Gloven,  Richard,  337. 

Godolphin,  John,  160. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  156. 

Godwin,  William.  315. 

Goldsmith,  OliTer,  301. 

Good,  John  Mason,  415;  his  opinion  of 
Junius,  269. 

Goode,  William  Francis,  483. 

Goodwin,  John,  160;  Thomas,  184. 

Gore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Grace,  640. 

Gorton^  John,  410. 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry,  660. 

Gother,  John,  207. 

Gmige,  Thomas,  177  ;  William,  176. 

Gottgh,  Richard,  367. 

Gower,  J«»hn.  arcount  of  him,  39,  40. 

Grahame,  Jam(>B.  3^10. 

Gran^mar,  Knfrliih,  by  Wallis,  198; 
Lowth,  317  ;  Mixrray,  363. 

Grant,  Mrs.  .\nne,  of  JLaggan,  392. 

Grant,  James,  576. 
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Chrantf  9ir  Robert,  a  hymniit,  136. 

OranvUlef  Qeorge,  221. 

Or<Mfnertf  roflidence   of  Wordiworth, 

N  445. 
Orattan,  Rt.  lion.  Henry,  350. 
Orattan,  Thomas  Colley,  635. 
Gray,  Thomas,  ."lOS. 
Ctreai  Hibley  The,  119. 
Greater  Britain,  by  Dilke,  562. 
Oreen,  Matthew,  307. 
Greene,  Robert,  82. 
OreenviU,  Dora,  521. 
Gregory,  Olinthos,  415;  his  opinion  of 

Robert  Uall,  421,  422. 
ChHffith  Gaunt,  by  C.  Reade,  530. 
Groat*»  Worth  of  Wit,  by  R.  Qreene,  82. 
Grose,  Francis,  368. 
Grote,  George,  566. 
Grove,  Ilonrj,  258. 
Guardian,  The,  231. 
GuUiver'a  Travels,  233. 
GulVs  Hom»Book,  by  Decker,  93. 
Gunniuff,  Peter,  Prayer  composed  by 

him,  126. 
Gumey,  Joseph  John,  485. 
GtUhrie,  Thomas,  595;  William,  292. 

Hahington,  William,  153. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  lo8. 

lialdnne,  Robert  and  James,  484. 

Male,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  her  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  428;  of  Grace  Aguilar,  488. 

Male,  Sir  Matthew,  159. 

ITalef/^William^  425. 

Hall,  Bishop,  1(^8;  Capt.  Basil,  496;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C,  ^37  ;  Newman,  594. 

Sail,  Robert,  421 ;  his  opinion  of  John 
Foster,  467  ;  of  Howe,  181. 

Mallam,  Arthur  Henry,  subject  of  Ten- 
nyson*s  In  Mumoriam,  467. 

SaUam,  Henry,  467 ;  his  opinion  of 
Skelton,  56 ;  of  Surrey,  69 ;  of  Lord 
Brooke,  68 ;  of  Raleigh,  70 ;  of  Dray- 
ton, 73;  of  Hooker,  113;  of  May,  153; 
of  Habington,  154;  of  Isaak  Walton, 
166:  of  Bishop  Hall,  169;  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  173 ;  of  Bishop  Pearson,  174 ; 
of  Uoyle,  196 ;  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
19rt ;  of  South,  203 ;  of  Vanbrutrh,  226 ; 
of  Norris,  24-"^;  of  Percy's  Reliques, 
359  ;  of  Hurd,  375 ;  of  Bowles,  398. 

Halliwell,  James  Orchad.  576. 

Haly burton,  IhovciMy  258. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  342 ;  James,  594 ; 
Sir  William,  553. 


Hafnmond,  Henry,  176;    William,  s 

hymnist,  136. 
Hatnpden,  Dickson,  686. 
Hampton' Court  Conference,  122. 
Handy  Andy,  by  LoTer,  631. 
Hanna,  William,  695. 
Hanway,  Jonas,  366. 
Hare,  Julins  Charles,  484. 
Harmer,  Thomas,  321. 
Harrington,  James,  160 ;  Sir  John,  60. 
Harris,  James,  282 ;  John,  253,  4S4. 
Harry,  Blind,  account  of  him,  48. 
Harry  Esmond,  by  Thackenj,  62S. 
Hart,  Joseph,  a  hymnist,  136. 
Hartley,  David,  244. 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  63,  68. 
Haweis,  Thomas,  a  hymniit,  18S. 
Hawkes,  Robert,  373. 
Haufhesworth,  John,  278. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  278. 
Haydon,  Benjamin,  Robert,  60Qw 
Hayley,  William,  359. 
HaxliU,  William,  409;  his  opinion  of 

Thomson,  219 ;  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  8S3; 

of  Mrs.  RadclIflTe,  341 ;  of  Goodwin** 

PoUtical  Justice,  346;  of  Sterne,  8Q1; 

of  Gifford,  408. 
Head,  Sir  Francis  B.,  Sir  George,  612. 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  by.  Scott,  400. 
Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  by  Tyndall, 

561. 
Heber,  Reginald,  394;  a  hymnist,  ISA. 
Hebrides,  a  Journey  to,  by  Dr.  Johnson, 

263. 
Heir  of  Redely  ffe,  by  Miss  Tonge,  630. 
Helps,  Arthur,  673. 
Hrntans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  391. 
Henderson,  Ebenezer,  483. 
Henry,  Matthnw,  205 ;  Robert,  868. 
Henryson,  Robert,  60. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  105 ;  George,  70 ; 

William,  603. 
Hermes,  by  Harris,  282. 
Hermit,  The,  by  Pamell,  218;  by  Gold- 

smith,  302. 
Her  rick,  Robert,  149. 
Hersehel,  Sir  John  Frederick  Willlani, 

471. 
Hervey,  Jsmes,  818. 
Ilervey,  Thomas  Kibble,  619. 
Hesiod,  translated  by  Chapman,  02. 
Hey,  John,  874. 
Heylin,  Peter,  176. 
Hey  wood,  John,  80. 
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Seywoodf  Thomaa,  95. 

Hieke*,  George.  'MO. 

High  Life  below  Stairgp  a  Farc«,  iu 
origin,  33A. 

HiU,  Aaron,  247 ;  George,  426 ;  Sir  John, 
283. 

Hind  and  Panther^  of  Dryden,  187. 

Hiatrio^MaatiXf  of  Prynne,  158. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  161. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  438. 

Hofland,  Mr.  and  Mrs ,  603. 

Hoffff,  James,  396. 

Hohenlinden,  by  Campbell,  384. 

Hoieroft,  Thomas.  333. 

HoUand,  Lord,  411 ;  Lady  H.,  468 ;  Phile- 
mon, 105. 

Holy  Living,  Holy  I>ying,  by  Jere- 
my Taylor,  172. 

Holy  War,  Bunyan's,  180. 

Home,  John,  337. 

Honter,  Chapman's,  92;  Pope*!,  214; 
Cowper's,3J6;  Derby's,  650. 

Hone,  William,  603. 

Hood,  Thomas,  450. 

Hook,  Theodore  Edward,  460. 

Hooker,  Richard,  113. 

Hooie,  John.  334. 

Hope,  Ploasures  of,  by  Campbell,  884. 

Hope,  Thomas,  436. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel.  200. 

Hopkins,  John,  132. 

Horas  Paulinas,  of  Palcy,  353. 

Home,  George,  374 ;  Richard  Henry,  620 ; 
Thomas  Ilartwell,  690. 

Horner,  Francis,  461. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  352. 

Hours  of  Idleness,  by  Byron,  378. 

House  of  Flame,  by  Chancer,  38. 

Household  PumUure,  by  T.  Hope, 
436. 

Howard,  John,  344. 

Howe,  John,  180. 

Howell f  James,  160. 

Hmrlit,  Witliiun,  Mary,  Anna  Mary,  Bl&r- 
garet,  Richard,  597. 

Hownon,  John  8.,  484. 

Hudibrnsf  of  Butler,  161. 

Hughes f  Thomas,  532;  John,  221. 

Hume,  litLxid,  271. 

Humorists,  The,  by  Thackeray,  525. 

Humphrey  Clinker,  by  Smollett,  298. 

Hundred  Oood  Points  of  HuS' 
bandry,  by  Tusser,  59. 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  408. 

Hunter,  Henry,  373. 
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Huntington,  William,  872. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  376. 

Huteheson,  Francis,  244. 

Hutchinson,  John,  243. 

Hutton,  William,  366. 

Httacley,  Thomas  Henry,  668. 

Hyde,  Edward.    (See  Clarendon,  166.) 

Hymnody,  English,  129. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by  Anna 

and  Jane  Taylor,  486. 
Hypatia,  by  Kingsloy,  631. 
Hyperion,  by  Keats,  383. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  by  Tennyson,  611. 
n  Penseroso,  of  Milton,  146. 
Image  ofI>eath,  from  Sooth  well,  77. 
Intagination,  Pleasures  of,  by  AkeiH 

side,  308. 
Ittchbald,  Mrs^  332. 
Ingelow,  Jean,  521. 
Ittglls,  Henry  David,  442. 
Ingttldsby  Legends,  449. 
fn  Mentoriam,  by  Tennyson,  510. 
Inoculation  for  small-por,  introduced 

by  Lady  Montagu,  287. 
Instauratio  Magna,  of  Bacon,  101. 
Interludes,  origin  and  character,  80. 
Irish  Melodies,  by  Moore,  380. 
Irving,  Edward.  422;   Washington,  hi* 

opinion  of  Goldsmith,  305. 
Itinerary,  Leland's,  60. 

cJVicle  Sheppard,  by  Ainsworth,  636. 

James  I.,  of  EngUnd,  110, 122. 

Jatnes  I.,  of  Scotland,  his  poetry  and 
bis  career,  48,  49. 

James,  John  Angell,  593 ;  O.  P.  R.,  536. 

Janteson,  Mrs.  Annn,  563. 

Jane  Kyre,  by  Charlotte  BrontA,  457. 

Jay,  William,  487. 

Jebb,  Bishop,  425. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  459 ;  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hera- 
ans,  392;  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan, 
392;  of  Heber,  395;  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  402 ;  of  John  Mason  Good,  415 ; 
of  Muntgt)mery,  451 ;  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall, 515. 

Jennings,  Darid,  292. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  282. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  652. 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop,  110. 

Jew  of  Malta,  a  play  by  Marlowt,  83. 

Jewsbury,  Maria  Jane,  602. 

John  Gilpin,  Cowper's  ballad  of,  826. 

John  Halifax,  by  Mins  Muloch,  641. 
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^ohnsoftf  Dr.  Samuel,  281;  his  opinion 
of  Cowley,  148;  of  Denhani,  IM;  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bruwne,  Iti ;  of  Roscom- 
mon, 188;  of  Otway,  192;  of  Ambrose 
Phily>8, 218;  of  Sa%age,  220 ;  of  Walsh, 
221 ;  of  Broome,  222 ;  of  Isaac  llaw- 
kins  Browne,  222 ;  of  Congreve,  225 ; 
of  Arbuthnot,  234:  of  Mallet,  236;  of 
De  Foe,  242;  of  Foote,  336 ;  of  Dr.  Blair, 
365;  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  286;  of 
Campbell,  2U3;  of  Goldsmith,  303 ;  of 
Law's  Serious  Cull,  310. 

^ohnstoHf  James  F  ,  473. 

Jones,  John,  440 ;  Sir  William,  357;  Wil- 
liam, of  Nay  land,  872. 

tTonson,  Ben,  epitaph  on  Conntess  of 
Pembroke,  67 ;  account  of  him,  88-90 ; 
his  opinion  of  Lady  Digby,  163. 

Jortin,  John,  3*22. 

Joseph  Andretca,  by  Fielding,  207. 

Joumaliats,  507. 

Jowettf  Benjamin,  610. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  ^9. 

Junt  as  I  ant,  by  Charlotte  Elliott,  521. 

Juventus  Mundi,  by  Gladstone,  548. 

Kames,  Lord,  282. 

Kawinagh,  Julia,  538. 

Kay,  Joseph,  548. 

Keaeh,  Benjamin,  207. 

Keats,  John,  382. 

Keble,  John,  447  ;  a  hymnist,  136. 

Keith,  Alexander,  5'Jl. 

KeUy*  Thomus,  a  hymnist,  136. 

KembU,  Mrs.  Fanny,  604 ;  John  ISitchell, 

609 ;  John  Philip,  334. 
Ken,  Thomas,  Bisbop,  204. 
Kennedy,  Grace,  404. 
KenneU,  William,  '255. 

Kenriek,  William,  294. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  his  opinion  of  Cobbett, 
412. 

KUigrew,  Sir  William,  100. 

Kiltnansegy,  Mis«,  by  Hood,  450. 

Kinif,  Edward,    Viscount   Kinysb^ 
rough,  434. 

Kinglahe,  Alexander  William,  572. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  531 ;  Henry,  532. 

Kitto,  John,  4S1. 

Knife'Grinder,'V\\e,  by  Canning,  410. 

Knight,  Chark*.  W2;    his  opinion  of 
Webster,  94;  of  John  Banks,  103. 

Knight,  Henry  G.,  493 ;  Richard  Payne, 
439. 

Knowles,  Sheridan,  519. 


KnooR,  John,  110 ;  Tioeiimiti,  487. 
Kyd,  Thomas,  84. 

Lady  of  Lyons,  by  Bnlwer,  626. 
Lady  of  //*e  Lalce,  by  Scott,  899. 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 

487. 
Laing,  Malcolm,  Samuel,  437. 
Lake  district,  and  poets,  386, 388. 
L' Allegro,  of  Milton,  146. 
Lamb,  Charles,  431 ;  his  opinion  of  Shir- 
ley, 97  ;  of  Fox,  208 ;  of  Sewel,  212 ; 
of  De  Foe.  242. 
Lamb,  Ludy  Caroline,  404. 
Lancaster,  Duke  of,  his  conntction  with 

Qiaucer  and  Wyckliffe,S6w 
Lander,  Richard,  441 ; 
Latidor,    Letitia   Elizabeth,  Mi«   Mao- 
lean,  "  L.  E.  L.,»'  39-2. 
Landor,  Walter  Sarage,  466 ;  hia  opin- 
ion of  Young,  311. 
Language,  Science  of,  Blax  Mttller,  543L 
Lardner,   Dionysius,   473;    Nathaniel, 

321. 
Latfiant,  Prof.  Robert  Gordon,  544. 
Latimer,  liugh,  account  of  him,  56 ;  ox- 
tract,  61. 
Latin  Vulgate,    (?«e  Vulgate,  43.) 
Latter  J>ny  PnmpMHs,hjOsT\j\e^  MX 
Laudt  Archbishop.  Prayer  by  him,  127. 
Lauder,  William.  291. 
Laurie  Todd,  by  Gait,  406. 
Lavengro,  by  Borrow,  456. 
Law,  WilUam,  320 ;  Edmund,  819. 
Layam4ni,  his  chronicle  of  Brutos  of 
England,  27-29 ;  extract  from  it,  32-34. 
Layard,  A.  H  ,  611. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  by  Scott, 

3i»9. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Kome,  665. 
Leake,  William  Martin,  579. 
Lecky,  W.  E.  U.,  655. 
Lee,  Harriet  and  Sophia,  404. 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  192. 
Legend,  of  Bmtua  of  England,  27-29 ; 

Welsh  legends,  27. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  64. 
Leland,  John,  60,  258;  Thomas,  284. 
Lemon,  Mark,  552. 
l^tnpriere,  John,  440. 
Lennox,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  3il. 
Leslie,  Charles,  254. 
L' Estrange,  Roger,  199. 
Lever,  Charles  J.,  533. 
Letfiathanf  The,  by  Hobbes,  161. 
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XMeety  0«org«  Henry,  575. 

Zewis,  Sir  0«orge  Cornewall,  544 ;  John, 
260;  Matthew  Gregory,  "Monk  Lew- 
is,*' 406;  Mrs.  Marian  0.  ETans,  640. 

Zteydenf  John,  435. 

Light  of  Nature,  Tucker*!,  281. 

Hffhts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  by  John  Wilson,  462. 

Lindsay  f  Sir  DaTid,  early  Scotch  poet,  62. 

lAttffardf  John,  488. 

Litany,  The,  its  composition,  127. 

Literature,  denominated  Trom  language, 
not  from  country,  26,  successive  liter- 
atures in  Britain^  25 ;  English  L.,  by 
Craik,  645. 

Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,  by 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  487. 

Lime's  Poems,  by  Moore,  380. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  349. 

Livitiffsione,  David,  613. 

Living  Tetnple,  The,  of  Ilowe,  181. 

Lochiel*s  Warning,  by  Campbell,  384. 

Locke,  John,  193. 

Loekhart,  John  Qibt»on,  464;  hla  opin- 
ion of  Burns,  330 ;  of  Hook,  451. 

Loeksley  Hall,  by  Tennyson,  511. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  83. 

Logan,  John,  285. 

Logarithms,  invented  by  Napier,  103. 

Lolnte,  De,  John  Louis,  348. 

London  Literary  Qasette,  its  opin- 
ion of  Bailey,  616. 

London  Quarterly,  its  opinion  of  Jere- 
my Taylor,  172 ;  of  Hannah  More,  339 ; 
of  Chatham,  271 ;  of  Gibbon,  275 ;  of 
Maria  Edgeworth,  402;  of  Bockford, 
406;  of  Bentham,  417 ;  of  Robert  Halt, 
422 ;  of  De  Quincey,  464 ;  of  Barrows, 
496;  of  Crabb's  i^ynonyms,  606;  of 
Gladstone,  547. 

Ziondon  Times,  614  ;  its  opinion  of  Cob- 
bett,  412 ;  its  editorials  by  John  Ster- 
ling, 499 ;  opinion  of  Disraeli,  628. 

Lord's  Prayer,  The,  the  Prymer  form 
of  it,  127. 

Lothair,  by  Disraeli,  628. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius,  601. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  156. 

Lover,  Samuel,  634. 

Loves  of  the  Angels,  by  Moore,  380. 

Lowndes,  W.  T.,  495 ;  his  opinion  of  B»- 
loo,  366. 

Lowth,  Bishop,  317. 

L%Uher,  Prayers  by  him,  in  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  127;  connection  with 
modern  Hymnody,  131. 


Lyett,  Sir  Charlet,  560. 

^y^Vt  John,  81. 

Lynch,  Thomas  Tuke,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Lyra  Gem%anica,  137. 

Lyrical  Ballads,  by  Wordsworth  and 

Coleridge,  444. 
Lyte,  Henry  Francis,  hymnist,  136. 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  285. 
Lytton,  (Bulwer,)  526. 

Macaulity,  Catherine,  Rev.  Anlay,  343. 

Jfaeaulay,  Thomas  Babing^on,  564;  his 
opinion  of  Milton,  146, 146 ;  of  Claren- 
don, 157 ;  of  Charles  I.,  166 ;  of  Bun- 
yan,  180;  of  L* Estrange,  299;  of  TU- 
lutson,  203;  of  Wycherley,  226;  of 
Jeremy  Collier,  2:9 ;  of  Addison,  230 ; 
of  Sprat,  218 ;  of  Johnson,  266 ;  of  Bos- 
well,  265;  of  Fanny  Bumey,  840;  of 
Wilkes,  281;  of  Psalmanazar,  286;  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  466;  of  Hal  lam,  467  ;  tilt 
with  Cruker,  470';  of  Wilberforce,  478. 

MeCrie,  Thomai,  480. 

MacCulloch,  John  Ramsay,  647. 

MaeJHartnid,  John,  437. 

MacDonald,  Andrew,  814. 

McGavin,  William,  427. 

Mackay,  Alexander,  606 ;  Charles,  619. 

Mackensie,  Henry,  343 ;  R.  Shelton,  his 
edition  of  Maginn's  Miscellanies,  468 ; 
Sir  George,  200. 

MaekifUosh,  Sir  James,  408;  his  opinion 
of  Hobbes,  161 ;  of  Fox,  208 ;  of  Shaftes- 
bury, 235;  of  Berkeley,  238;  of  Char- 
din,  251 ;  of  Butler,  254 ;  of  Leslie,  256 ; 
of  Adam  Smith,  351 ;  of  Fox,  268 ;  of 
Thomas  Brown,  413 ;  of  Bentham,  416 ; 
of  Brewster,  666. 

Mc  Knight,  James,  373. 

MacNish,  Robert,  438. 

Macpherson,  James,  277. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  676;  edits  th« 
Brut  of  Layamon,  27 ;  and  WyckliflTe't 
Bible,  44. 

Madden,  Richard  R.,  611. 

Magee,  William,  425. 

Mtiginn,  William,  467. 

Mahon,  Lord,  671. 

Mahony,  Francis,  *'  Father  Front,**  468. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  440. 

MtMet,  David,  313. 

Malone,  Edmund,  294. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  417. 

Mandeville,  Bernard,  247. 

MandevUle,  Sir  John,  Moount  of  htm, 
45. 
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Manning,  MIm  Ann,  author  of  "  Mary 

Powell"  booka,  597. 
Manning,  Archbishop,  682. 
Manning,    Robert.      (See    Robert  of 

Brunne,  31.) 
Man  of  feeling,  The,  hj  Ifackenzie, 

313. 
Mansei,  II.  L.,  554. 
Matisfieid,  Lord,  270. 
Mant,  Ui«hop,  481 ;  a  hymnist,  137. 
Mantell,  Gideon  Algernon,  473. 
MatUon,  Thomas,  184. 
Marcet,  Mrs.  Jane,  507. 
MarkhatH,  Mrs.,  507. 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  83. 
Marnhion,  by  Scott,  399. 
Marot,   element,    his    Tersion    of    the 

Psalms,  131. 
Marryatf  Capt.  Frederick,  455.  I 

Marsden,  William,  420. 
Marah,  Catherine,  538;  Herbert,  481. 
Maraton,  John,  92. 
Martitieau,  llarriet,  603 ;  James,  604. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  165. 
Mary  'Barton,  by  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  541. 
Mary  I*owell  Books,  by   Miss  Man- 
ning, 597. 
Maskeli,  William,  his   account  of  the 

Prymor,  125. 
Mason,  John,  321, 134;  William,  306. 
Massey,  Gerald,  518. 
Massinger,  Philip,  94. 
Masson,  David,  574. 
Matthruf,  Thomas,  his  Tersion  of  the 

Bible,  118. 
Maturin,  Charles  Robert,  400. 
Maud,  by  Tennyson,  511. 
Maurice,  Juhn    F.    D.,  585;   Thomas, 

3(58. 
Mavor,  William,  507. 
May,  Thomas,  153. 
Mayhetr  Brothers,  605. 
Medwin,  Thomas,  438. 
Metmoth,  William,  284. 
MelviUe,  Henry,  593. 
Memory,  Pleasures  of,  by  Rogers,  384. 
Meredith,  Oymn^  E.  R.  Bulwcr-Lytton, 

522. 
Meres,  Francis,  103. 
Merivale,  Charles,  567. 
Merle  and  Nightingale,  a  poem,  by 

Dunbar,  50. 
Mermaid,  The,  a  famous  taTorn  among 

the  old  dramatists,  89. 
Merrick,  James,  a  hymnist,  130. 
Messiah,  The,  by  Pope,  214. 


Metrical  Romancet,  their  introdactiaB 
and  prevalence  in  England,  31,  32. 

Mickey  Free,  by  Lerer,  533. 

Miekle,  WiUiam  Junius,  314. 

Middle  Ages,  HalUm's,  4^7. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  240;  Thomas,  02; 
Thomas  Fanshawe,  Bishop,  423. 

Midshiptnan  JEkuy,  by  Marryat,  450. 

MiU,  James,  545 ;  his  opinion  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  413. 

MiU,  John  Stuart,  546. 

Miller,  Hugh,  472;  his  opinion  of  Brew- 
ster, 556. 

Millar,  John,  .348. 

MiU  on  the  Floss,  by  Miss  Erans,  541. 

Miln%an,  Henry  Hart,  567;  opinion  of 
WyckliflTe,  44;  of  Gibbon,  274. 

Milner,  John,  426. 

MUnes,  Joseph,  374. 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  517. 

Milton,  John,  141 ;  how  affectml  by  tho 
cathedral  chants,  130. 

Minstrel,  Tlie,  by  Beattle,  S28. 

Minute  Philosopher,  The,  by  Berke- 
ley, 238. 

Miracle  Ftays,  79. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  by  Sack- 
Tille,  70. 

Misttgonus,  one  of  the  earliest  English 
comedies,  80. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  505. 

MUford,  Mary  Russell,  454. 

Mitford,  William,  433. 

Modern  Vainiers,  by  Eu8kin,642. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth,  470;  his  opinion 
of  Elizabeth  Landon,  893 ;  of  Heber, 
394;  of  Hood,  450;  of  Hook,  451;  of 
Montgomery,  451;  of  T.  H.  Bayley, 
452 ;  of  Motherwell,  462;  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, 514;  of  Alario  Watts,  614;  of 
Milnes,  517. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  356. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey,  28. 

Monk,  The,  by  Lewis,  400. 

Montagu,  Basil,  501. 

Mofttagu,  Lady  Mary,  Elizabeth,  387. 

Montgomery,  James,  451 ;  a  hymnist, 
136. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  451. 

Moonstone,  by  WMlkie  Collins,  6S&. 

Moore,  Edward,  253. 

Moore,  John,  365. 

Moore,  Thomas,  379. 

Moralities,  or  Moral  PUys,  79. 

More,  Hannah,  838. 
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Mor€,  Henry,  177. 

Moret  Sir  Thomas,  acconnt  of  him,  54. 

Morel,  J.  D^  654. 

Morgan,  Lady  Sydney,  464. 

MoHand,  Sir  Samuel,  109. 

Morria,  William,  622. 

Morrison,  Robert,  420. 

Motherwell,  William,  462. 

Moxon,  £dward,  617. 

Mudie,  Robert,  502. 

MiiUer,  Max,  643. 

Muloeh,  Dinah  Maria,  641. 

Munehnusen,  Baron,  28S. 

Mnnday,  Anthony,  96. 

Mure,  William,  644. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  335. 

Murphy,  James  Cavanah,  430. 

Murray,  Charles  Augiistus,  611. 

Murray,  Lindley,  362. 

Music,  Histury  of,  by  Dr.  Bumey,  340. 

Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  by  Mrs.  Bad- 

cUfTo,  341. 
My  Novel,  by  Bulwer,  626. 

Natnby  Patnby,  first  used  by  Pope,  218. 

Knpier,  John,  103;  Sir  W.  E.,  570. 

yash,  Thomas,  81. 

Natural  History  of  JEnthusiasntf 
by  Isaac  Tuylur,  4S6. 

Xeal,  Daniel,  259. 

Neale,  John  Miison,  a  hymnist,  137. 

Needlham,  Johu,  a  hymnist,  135. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  by  C.  Reade, 
630. 

Newcome,  William,  374. 

Neweomes,  The,  by  Thackeray,  625. 

Newman,  John  Ilenry,  679, 137 ;  Francis 
William,  685. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  244. 

Newton,  John,  327 ;  a  hymnist,  136. 

Newton,  Thomas,  321. 

New  Way  to  J^ay  Old  DeMs,  by  Mas- 
singer,  94. 

New  World  of  Words,  by  Edward  Phil- 
lips, 167. 

Nichol,  John  Pringle,  472. 

Nicholas,  John,  434. 

Nicholas,  Sir  Harris,  492. 

Nicholas  Nichelby,  by  Dickens,  624. 

Night  Thoughts,  by  Tonng,  310. 

Noetes  Atnbrasianw,  by  Wilson, 
"Christopher  North,"  462. 

Noel,  Baptist,  592. 

NormanrnJ^V-mteh,  its  literature,  25;  its 
influence  on  the  Knglish,  20. 

Norris,  John,  242. 

58* 


North  Afnet^an  JReview,  its  opinion 

of  Thomas  Brown,  414. 
North  British  Jteview,  its  opinion  of 

John  Foster,  466;  of  Chalmers,  476; 

of  Mrs.  Browning,  513. 
North  Briton,  by  John  Wilkes,  280. 
Northeote,  James,  436. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah, 

613. 
Novum  Organutn,  of  Bacon,  101. 
Nugent,  Thomas,  294. 

Oceana,  Harrington's,  100. 

Ockley,  Simon,  248. 

Ogilby,  John,  167. 

(yKeefe,  John,  .'i98. 

Old  Manor  House,  by  Charlotte  Smith, 

342. 
Oldmixon,  John,  248. 
Old  MortalUy,  by  W.  Scott,  408. 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  Miller, 

472. 
Oldys,  William,  200. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  640. 
Oliver,  George,  6U8. 
Olney  Hymns,  326,  328. 
O'Meara,  Barry  Edward,  438. 
Omnipresence    of   ti$e    J>eity,   by 

Montgomery,  461. 
Opie,  Amelia,  454. 
Opium^JSkUer,  Confessions   of,  by  De 

Quincey,  463. 
Origines  Sacrm,  by  Stillingfleet,  203. 
Orley  lf\irm,  by  TroUope,  529. 
Ortne,  Robert,  304. 
OmM>,  William,  495;  his  opinion  of  Owen, 

179;  of  Howe,  181 ;  of  Ken,  204;  of 

Hutchinson,  243 ;  of  Blayney,  361 ;  of 

John  Mason  Good,  416 ;  of  Middleton, 

423. 
Orn^ulunt,  its   history  and  character, 

29,30. 
Orrery,  B.  Boyle,  Earl  of,  189, 240. 
Orton,  Job,  321. 
Ossian,  his  poenyi,  277. 
Otway,  Thomas,  191. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  73. 
Owen,  John,  178;  Richard,  669. 

Paine,  Thomas,  344. 

Pakington,  Lady  Dorothy,  108. 

Paley,  William,  853. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  670. 

PaUadis  IVsmia,  of  Francis  M»rw,10S. 

Palmm',  Roger,  201. 
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'  Plti/m«r,  Sir  Roandell,  e07. 
Pamela,  by  Klchard«on,  295. 
PanUUoffia,  hj  Oliuthuf  Gregory  and 

J.  M.  Good,  415. 
JPantisocracyf   of  Soathey  and  Cole- 
ridge, 385,  388. 
Paradise  JLost,  and  Paradise  Re- 

gained,  145. 
Pardoe,  Julia,  537. 
Parents*  Assistant,  by  Maria  Edge- 

wurtli,  401. 
Parisina,  by  Byron,  379. 
Park,  Mango,  440. 
Parker,  Archbisliop,  121. 
Parkhurst,  Jolin,  375. 
Pamell,  Thomas,  218. 
Parr,  Samuel,  438. 
Parry,  Sir  W.  Edward,  (Jll. 
Parsons,  Robert,  the  Jeeuit,116. 
Passiofis,  Ode  on,  by  Collinf,  307. 
Passions,  Plays  on,  by  Joanna  BailUe, 

S9d. 
Paston  Letters,  The,  343. 
Patntore,  Coventry,  518. 
PtUriek,  Symon,  204. 
Patriot  King,  Idea  of,  by  Bolingbroke, 

236. 
Pearson,  Dishop,  173. 
Peele,  Qenrfce,  83. 
Peerage,  The,  by  Burke,  493. 
Pegge,  Samuel,  368. 
Peg  Wofflngton,  by  C.  Reade,  530. 
Pelliafn,  by  Bulwer,  526. 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  67. 
Pendennis,  Major,  by  Thackeray,  525. 
Penington,  Isaac.  211. 
Penn,  GratiTille,  John,  601. 
Penn,  William,  210. 
Pennant,  Thomas,  365. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  198. 
Percy  Anecdotes,  Wi. 
Percy,  Thomas,  Bishop,  358. 
Peregrine  Pickle,  by  Smollett,  298. 
Perronet,  Edward,  hymnist,  136. 
Peter  Bell,  by  Wordsworth,  445. 
Peter  Porcupine,  a  pseudonym  of  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  41L 
Peter,  William,  506. 
Petrarch,  supposed  meeting  with  Chau- 
cer. 37. 
Pettigrefv,  Thomas  Joseph,  679. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  161. 
Phalaris,  Epistles  of;  236. 
PhUip,  Robert,  593. 
Philips,  Ambroee,  217. 
PMUps,  John,  191. 


Phlliips,  George  Searle,  508. 
PhiUips,  John  and  Edward,  nephewa  of 

Milton,  141, 166. 
PhUlipSf  Thomas,  323. 
Philosophical  Language,  by  Biahop 

Wilkins,  163. 
PhysieeU  Theory  of  Anotiier  lAfe, 

by  Isaac  Taylor,  486. 
Pickering,  Ellen,  455. 
Pickwick  Papers,  by  Dickens,  623. 
Piers  Plowman,  a  description  of  tho 

work,  41,  42. 
Pike,  Samuel,  321. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bonyan^s,  179. 
PiUans,  James,  607. 
Pindar,  Peter,  331. 
Pinkerton,  John,  578. 
Piosxi,  Mrs.,  339. 
Pippa  Passes,  by  Browning,  612. 
PiU,  WilUam,  271. 
Pitts,  John,  110. 

Plain  Dealer,  The,  by  Wycherley,  224. 
Play  fair,  John,  418. 
Poesie,  Defense  of,  65. 
PolUieal  Justice,  Godwin*!,  346,  846. 
Pollok,  Robert,  896. 
Poly'OlMon,  poem  by  Drayton,  73. 
Pontfret,  John,  191. 
Poole,  Matthew,  181. 
Pope,  Alexander,  213;   his   opinion  of 

Cuwley,  148 ;  of  J.  Beaumont,  191 ;  of 

Walsh,  221 ;  of  Arbnthnot,  284. 
Porsoft,  Richard,  360. 
Porter,  Sir  James,  288. 
P€>rter,  Jane,  536;  Anna  Maria,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Ker,  53«J. 
Porteus,  Beilby,  376. 
Potter,  John,  24U ;  Robert,  360. 
Powell,  Baden,  586. 
Powell,  Mary,  wife  of  Milton,  141. 
Power,  Margaret  A.,  408. 
Power,  Philip  Bennett,  594. 
Pownat,  Thomas,  349. 
Practical  View  of  Chrittianiiy,  by 

Wilberforce,  478. 
Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  462. 
Prayer'Book,  The  English,  124. 
Prehistoric  Man,  by  Daniel  Wilson, 

561. 
Prelude,  The,  by  Wordsworth,  444. 
Preseott,  W.  H.,  his  opinion  of  Johnson, 

204. 
Price,  Richard,  353. 
Prichard,  James  Cowley,  471. 
Pride  and  Pr^fudice,  by  Jane  Aatt«n, 

408. 
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Prideatup,  Humphrey,  904. 

Priestley,  Jo«eph,  351. 

J^imer,  The  New  England,  126. 

JVinoe  of  I>reamer9,  applied  to  Ban- 
yan, 179. 

Princess,  The,  by  Tennyson,  610. 

rHnting,  Art  of,  ita  effect  on  author- 
ship, 63. 

J*riar,  Sir  James,  674 ;  Biatthew,  216. 

Jfrisaner  of  Chilton,  The,  by  Byron, 
379. 

Proeter,  Adelaide,  516. 

Procter,  Bryan   Waller,  "Barry  Corn- 
wall," 514. 

Pnmt,  Father.    (See  Mahony,  468.) 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  by  Tapper, 
602. 

Prynne,  William,  158. 

Prymer,  The,  1-26. 

Psaltnanazar,  George,  286. 

Psalnt' Singing    in    Genera,  and   in 
England,  131. 

Ptigin,  Anguatua  Welby,  608. 

Pulteney,  William,  238,  239. 

PurehaSf  Samuel,  100. 

Purple  lalatid,  a   poem  bv    Phineas 
Fletcher,  75. 

Purvey,  Richard,  a  diaciple  of  Wyckliffe, 
43. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bourerie,  584. 

Pye,  Henry  Jamee,  335. 

Q^iair,  The  King's,  a  poem  by  James  I., 

49. 
Quaker  Poet,  The,  Bernard  Barton,  402. 
Quarles,  Francis  John,  153. 
Queen  Mob,  by  Shelley,  381. 
Queen's  English,  by  Alford,  591. 
Queen's  Wake,  by  Hogg,  395. 
Quin,  Michael,  508. 
Quineunaeial  Losenge,  of  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  162. 

JSoft    and    Bis  Friends,  by   John 

Brown,  607. 
Sadeliffe,  Mrs.  Anna,  341. 
Xtaffles,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  439. 
Jtainolds,  John,  114, 122. 
Xtaleigh,  Sir  Walter,  connection  with 

Spenser,  64 ;  account  of  him,  6S,  69. 
Malph,  James,  281. 
Salph   Royster   Doyster,  the   first 

English  comedy,  80. 
JRanibler,  The,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  263. 
Hamsay,  Allan,  809. 
Randciph,  Thomas,  08. 


Rape  of  Jjuoreee,  by  Shakespeare,  86. 
Rape  of  the  hock,  by  Pope,  214. 
Raspe,   Rudolph,  author  of  Muncbaa- 

sen's  TraTels,  288. 
Rasselas,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  263. 
Rawlinson,  George,  569;  Henry  C,  670. 
Rawson,  George,  a  hymnlst,  137. 
Ray,  John.  198. 

Reade,  Charles,  6C0;  William  W.,  681. 
Reed,  Andrew,  a  hymnist,  136. 
Reed,  Isaac,  295. 
Rees*s  Cyclopeedia,  263. 
Rehearsal,  The,  by  tlie  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 1K6. 
Reid,  Capi.  Hayne,  631 ;  Thomas,  864. 
Reign  of  Late,  by  Duke  of  Argjie,  666. 
R^ected  Addresses,  by  Horace  and 

James  Smith,  469. 
Religio  Laiei,  by  Dryden,  187. 
Reliffio  Medici,  by  Sir  Thos.  Browne, 

162. 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,   Per- 
cy's, 358. 
Rennell,  Mnjor  James,  442. 
Retrospective  Review,  opinion  of  Tho- 
mas FuUer,  171;  of  De  Foe,  242;  of 
Glover,  337. 
Reynolds,  Edward,  183. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  279. 
RlieitnS'jbouay  Tersion  of  the  Bible, 

121. 
Rhyming  Chronicles,  origin,  28;  Lay»- 
mou's,  28 ;  Robert  of  Gloucester's,  SO; 
Robert  of  Dranne's,  31. 
Rieardo,  David,  417. 
Rich,  Claudius  James,  442. 
Richardson,  Charles,  600. 
Richardson,  Jonathan.  247. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  295. 
Richtnond,  Legh,  426. 
RiglUs  of  Man,  The,  by  Thomas  Paine, 

345. 
Ring  and  Book,  The,  by  Browning,  612. 
Rise  and  Progress,  Doddridge's,  267. 
Ritchie,  Leitcb,  536. 
Ritson,  Joseph,  358. 
Rivals,  The,  by  Sheridan,  836. 
Robert  of  Brunne,  his  Chronicle,  81. 
Robert  of  OUmcester,  an  account  of 

his  Chronicle,  30. 
Robertson,  P.  W.,  687. 
Robertson,  William,  276. 
Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  606. 
Robifison  Crusoe,  by  De  Foe,  241. 
Robinson,  Robert,  320. 
Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  40a 
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Sorhe,  Regina  Maria,  404. 

Jtorhestrr,  Juhn  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  189. 

Moek  of  Ages,  by  Toplady,  872. 

Madftrieh  Sandom,  by  Smollett,  298. 

Xoffrrs,  Henry,  693 ;  his  opinion  of  Mar- 
Tell,  166. 

JtogerSf  John,  reraion  of  the  Bible,  118. 

Itofferst  Samuel,  384. 

Jtogetf  Peter  Mark,  659. 

Holt,  Richard,  292. 

lionuiitief  William,  376. 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Bo»e,Z&. 

Jtomilliff  Sir  Samuel,  411. 

Jtoseoe,  William,  Thomas,  432. 

Moseotnmon,  Earl  of,  188. 

Roae,  William  Stewart,  605 ;  Hugh  James, 
506. 

Jtosa,  Alexander,  162 ;  Sir  John,  611. 

BoBseUi,  Christina  O.,  621. 

Sousef  Francis,  his  Version  of  the 
Pitatms,  133,  152. 

Jtaive,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  246;  a  hymnist, 
131;  Nicholas,  218. 

MotelandSf  Samuel,  76. 

Jtowley,  William,  94. 

Moyal  Society,  founded,  196, 197, 198. 

Muskln,  John,  542. 

RusseU,  Earl,  649;  Michael,  490;  Wil- 
liam, 363. 

MtisBeU,  William  fl.,  Special  Correspond- 
ent of  London  Times,  613. 

Jtutherford,  Samuel,  182. 

JRydnl  Mount,  the  residence  of  Words- 
worth, 445. 

Jtyland,  John,  a  hymnist,  136. 

Mymer,  Thomas,  263. 

Sabbath,  The,  by  Orahame,  330. 

SaehnrUsa,  by  Waller,  147. 

SackvUle,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  70. 

Saintft*  Rest,  Baxter's,  178. 

Sala,  Augustus,  606. 

SalaHhiel,  by  Croly,  448. 

Sale,  George,  249. 

Saltnasius,  controTersy  with   Milton, 

144. 
Salmon,  Thomas,  248. 
Samson  Agonistes,  145. 
Sandetnan,  Robert,  322. 
Sanders,  John,  111. 
Sandys,  Oeorge,  107. 
Sanscrit,  Sir  William  Jones,  867;    Sir 

Charles  Wilkins,  419;    Max  Mttller, 

643;    Hayman  Wilson,   503;   Monier 

Williams,  664. 
Sartor  Resartus,  by  Oarlyle,  642. 


Satire- Masti3&,  by  Decker,  98. 

Savage,  Richard,  220. 

Saville,  Sir  Henry,  104. 

Saxon,    (See  Ajiglo-Saxon.) 

Sehlegei,  A.  W.,  his  opinion  of  Ben  Jon^ 
son,  90. 

Schonberg  "  Cotta  Rooks,  by  Mm. 
Charles,  696. 

School- Rooks,  607. 

Schoolnuufter,  The,  by  Roger  Ascham, 
101. 

SchoolmUitress,Th»^ by  Sheostone,  808. 

Seoresby,  William,  6il. 

Scotch,  early  poets,  47-62. 

Scott,  John,  314 ;  Jonathan,  289 ;  Michael, 
406 ;  Thomas,  a  hymnist,  136 ;  Thomas, 
the  commentator,  420;  Reginald,  102. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  399;  descripUoa  of 
Qawin  Douglas,  61;  his  opinion  of 
Rowlands,  76 ;  of  Lily's  Enphaet,  81 ; 
of  Dryden,  187,  188;  of  Erelyn,  197; 
of  Orahame,  331 ;  of  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton,  342;  of  Godwin's  Life  of  Chancer, 
347 ;  oi  Ritson,  368 ;  of  Percy's  Bo- 
liquM,  359;  of  Ferriar  and  Sterne, 
369;  of  Fielding,  298;  pf  Goldsmith, 
806 ;  of  Chatterton,  316 ;  of  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  392 ;  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
402  ;  of  Miss  Ferricr.  403;  of  Gifford, 
408;  of  Jeffrey,  459;  of  Cunningham.lOl. 

Scottish  Chiefs,  by  Jane  Porter,  637. 

Scriblerus  Club,  234. 

Seagrave,  Robert,  a  hjrmnist,  136. 

Seasons,  The,  by  Thomson,  219. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  255. 

Sedgetcick,  Daniel,  a  hymnist,  130. 

Sedley,  Sir  Cliarles,  192. 

Seeley,  John  Robert,  Professor,  687. 

Sejanus,  by  Ben  Jonson,  89. 

SeJden,  John,  158. 

Semi" Detached  House,  and  Semi-At- 
tached Couple,  by  Lady  Eden,  661. 

Senior,  Nassau  William,  548. 

Sentitnent€d  Journey,  by  Sterne,  300. 

Seven  Zatnps  of  Architecture,  by 
Ruskin,  542. 

Seteel,  William,  21i 

Sewell,  Elizabeth,  639. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  192. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  234. 

SJuMkespeare,  William,  84-88 ;  Greene*! 
reference  to  him,  88;  Editors,  291. 

Sharp,  Granrille,  849. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  677. 

Shaw,  Thomas  B.,  607;  his  opinion  of 
Mn.  Troilope,  829. 
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BhM,  Murtin  Arcbtr,  607. 

Sheffield,  John,  248. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bynhe,  880;  Mrs.  Mary 
Wollttonecraft  Shelley,  382. 

ShenHane,  William,  308. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Anne,  597. 

Shepherd  of  SiUisbury  Fiain,  by 
Ilannah  More,  339. 

Shepherds'  Caletidar,  by  Spenver,  tL 

Sheppard,  Elizabeth  S.,  538.  . 

Sheridan,  Richard  Briusley,  33o; 
ThuinoB,  336 ;  Mrs.  Frances,  336. 

Sherley  brothers,  1U7. 

Sherloeh,  Thomas,  254. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  487. 

Ship  of  Fool*,  poem  by  Barclay,  67. 

Shiptvreek,  The,  by  Falconer,  312. 

Shirley,  James,  96. 

Shirley,  Walton,  a  hymnist,  136u 

Shoberl,  Frederick,  503. 

Shuck  ford,  Samuel,  205. 

Sidtiey,  Algernon,  197. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  64-67. 

Simeon,  Charles,  479. 

Simpson,  David,  376. 

Sinclair,  Catherine,  538 ;  Rt.  Hon.  John, 
411. 

Singer,  Samuel  Weller,  494. 

Skeiton,  John,  a  poet,  56. 

Smart,  Boujamin  H.,  507;  Christopher, 
284. 

Smedley,  Edward,  502. 

Smedley,  Francis  E.,  536. 

SmelliCf  William,  Ui. 

Smiles,  Samnel,  574. 

Smith,  Adam,  350;  Albert,  606;  Mrs. 
Charlotte,  342 ;  Qoldwin,  548 ;  Uorace 
and  James,  469 ;  Capt.  John,  106 ;  John 
Pye,  479 ;  Miles,  1 14, 123 ;  Sydney,  457 ; 
his  opinion  of  Bentham,  105,  410; 
Thomas  Southwood,  561 ;  William,  284. 

Smith's  Dictionaries,  610. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George,  298. 

Smyth,  William,  491. 

SomerSf  Lord  John,  238. 

SomerviUe,  Mrs.  Mary,  558. 

Song  of  the  Shirt,  by  Hood,  450. 

Sonnets,  first  written  in  English  by  Sur- 
rey, 5S. 

South,  Robert,  20S. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  patron  of  Shake- 
speare. 85. 

SouthemCf  Thomas,  227. 

So%*they,  Mrs.  Carolloe,  a87. 

Sauthey,  Robert,  88.%;  his  opinion  of 
Oolliut,  807;   of  ChorcblU,  809;  of 


Kirke  White,  388;  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, 389. 
Southwell,  Robert,  71 ;  extract,  77. 
Spalding,  William,  551. 
Spectator,  The,  by  Addison,  229. 
Spectator,  The  London,  its  opinion  of 

Aytoun,  517. 
Speculum  Medttaniis,  by  Gower,  40. 
Speke,  John  Uanning,  613. 
8peltna7i,  Edward,  249. 
Spence,  Joseph,  283 ;  anecdote  of  Wycher- 

ley,  224. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  555. 
Sjtenser,  Edmund,  63-65. 
Splendid  Shilling,  The,  of  J.  Philipa, 

191. 
Spotlswood,  John,  106. 
Sprat,  Thomas,  247. 
Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  592. 
Spurzheim,  Johann  Caspar,  418. 
Stackftouse,  Thomas,  255. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  502. 
Stanihurst,  Richard,  112. 
Stanley,  Dean,  587 ;  Thomas,  166. 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  by  Kirka  Whita, 

883. 
Steele,  Anne,  a  hymnist,  135,  814;  Sir 

Richard,  230. 
Steevens,  George,  294. 
Stella,  a  ladylove  of  Swift's,  283. 
Stentiett,  Joseph,  a  hymnist,  134. 
Stennett,  Samuel,  a  hymnist,  186. 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  549. 
Stephens's    Thesaurus,    edition    by 

Valpys,  504,  606. 
Sterling,  John,  499. 
Sterne,  Lawrence,  300. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  Yenion  of 

the  Psalms.  132. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  412 ;  his  opinion  of  Bar- 
row, 174;  of  Boyle,  196;  of  GlanTllle, 

200. 
StUl,  John,  Bishop,  a  writer  of  comedy, 

80. 
Staling  fleet,  Edward,  208. 
Stirling,  Earl  of,  William  Alexander,  77. 
Stirling,  William,  573. 
Stones  of  Venice,  by  Rnakin,  642. 
Stow,  John,  109. 
Strawberry   Hill,    Horace   Walpole's 

place,  279. 
Strickland,  Agnes,  568;  Jane,  Sasan- 

nah,  Catherine,  Samntl,  609. 
Struthers,  John,  618. 
Struti,  Joseph,  868. 
Stryps,  Jokw,  266. 
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Stitart  and  Reveti,  300. 

Stuart,  Qilbert,  285. 

Su6liin«  and  BeauH/Ul,  Tht,  of 
Burke,  266. 

Suekiing,  Sir  John,  150. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 588. 

Sunday-School  Books,  596. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  58. 

Swain,  Charles,  515. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  232;  his  opinion  of  Ar- 
bathnot,  234. 

SteifUturne,  Algernon  Charles,  521. 

Sylva,  Ere\yn\  197. 

Sylvester,  J whuaL,  74. 

Synonyms,  by  Crabb,  506. 

Synopsis,  Poole's,  181. 

System  of  the  Universe,  Cndworth*s, 
174. 

Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  the  place  of 

meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 

37. 
Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  516;   his 

opinion  of  Caleb  Williams,  346. 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  The,  by  Swift,  232. 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  W.  Scott, 

400. 
Tar  Water,  Berkeley's  essay  about  it, 

■238. 
Task,  The,  by  Cowper,  327. 
Tasso,  translated  by  Fairfkx,  73. 
Tate  and  Brady,  version  of  the  Psalms, 

133. 
Tkitler,  The,  230,  281. 
TautphoBus,  The  Baroness,  538. 
Tavern  life  of  the  early  dramatists,  99. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  171;    a  hymnist,  134; 

Thomas,  The  Platonlst,  498 ;  John,  the 

Wator-Poet,  152;  Tom,  516;  William, 

of  Norwich,  499. 
Taylors  of  Ongar,  Isaac,  Ann,  Jane, 

485. 
Ts  I>eum,  The,  beautifully  translated, 

128. 
Temporal    Mission  of  the    Holy 

Ghost,  by  Archbishop  Manning,  582. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  196. 
Temple,  The,  by  Herbert,  76. 
Tennent,  Jam^  Emerson,  550. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  509. 
Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,  by  Warren, 

534. 
Thaekeray,  Anne  Elizabeth,  626. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  624 ;  his  opinion  of 

Prior,  216 ;  of  Congrvre,  226 ;  of  Field- 


ing,  288 ;  of  Smollett,  299 ;  of  Southey, 
387. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  by  Jant  Por- 
ter, 537. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  247. 

The  Shorter  Catechism,  128. 

The  Three  Warnings,  by  Mrs.  Piossi, 
339. 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  572. 

Thistle  and  Hose,  a  poem  by  Donbar, 
60. 

Thoms,  William  J.,  577. 

Tfunnson,  Andrew,  4*23;  James,  219; 
Mrs.  Katherine,  538 ;  William,  Arch- 
bishop  of  York,  588;  Thomas,  473. 

Thontpson,  Thomas  P.,  547. 

Thombury,  George  W.,  606. 

Thortulike,  Herbert,  177. 

Thomtoti,  Bonnell.  313. 

Thorpe,  Benjamin,  576. 

Thrale,  Mrs ,  339. 

Three  Estates,  Play  of,  by  Lindsay,  62. 

Thunderer,  The,  applied  to  the  London 
Times,  C14. 

Tlckellf  Thomas.  220. 

Tighe,  Mrs.  May,  332. 

TiUotson,  John,  2U2. 

Tttio*^,  Theodore,  his  opinion  of  Mis. 
Browning,  513. 

Times,  The  London,  014. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  245;  Nicholas,  246. 

Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  Ten  Thousand  m 
Year,  by  Warren,  534. 

Todd,  Henry  John,  492. 

Toland,  John,  245. 

Totn  Brown's  SehttoUBays  at  Rag- 
by,  and  at  Oxford,  by  Hughes,  633. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log,  by  Michael  Scott, 
406. 

Ton^  Jone^,  by  Fielding,  288. 

Ibynii  n«^Oeorge  Prettyman,  Bishop,  423. 

Tomnoddy,  Lord,  449. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  348. 

Tonna,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Elutabeth,  487. 

Tooke,  Home,  356;  William,  366. 

Toplady,  Augustus,  374;  a  hymnist,  136. 

ToxophUus,  by  Roger  Ascham,  lOL 

Tractates,  by  Milton^  144. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  476. 

Traveller,  The,  by  Goldsmith,  803. 

Travels,  611. 

Tregelles,  Samuel  P.,  592. 

Trench,  Richard  Cherenix,  59a 

Wrimmer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  843. 

Tristrasn  Shandy,  by  Stama,  KQ. 
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5EVoIIm#  and  Creseide,  a  poem  by 
Chaucer,  38. 

TroUope,  Mn.  Frances,  528;  Anthony, 
Thomas  Adolphiu,  629. 

Tron  Church,  The,  occupied  by  Chal- 
mers, 475. 

Troy,  its  story  connected  with  that  of 
Britain,  27. 

Xiruth,  essay  on,  by  Beattie,  328. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  281. 

Tuckertnan,  Henry  T.,  his  opinion  of 
Hazlitt,  410;  of  Blaginn,  4d8. 

Tulloch,  John,  596. 

Tupper,  Martin  F.,  602. 

Turner,  Sharon,  491. 

Tuager,  Thomas,  59. 

Twickenham,  the  residence  of  Pope, 
214. 

l\eiss,  Sir  Travers,  547. 

TwUae,  William,  1K2. 

2Vro  Married  Women  and  Widows, 
by  Dunbar,  60. 

T^ndtUe,  William,  his  version  of  the 
Bible,  116. 

Tyndall,  John,  560. 

2V  rir A  itt,  Thomas,  283;  discovered  the 
Ormulum  to  be  in  Terse,  29. 

Tytler,  James,  3U;  William,  363 ;  Alex- 
ander F.,  490 ;  Patrick  Frazcr,  491. 

Udail,  Nicholas,  writer  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish comedy,  80. 

Uncle  Toby,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  300. 

Unwin,  Mary,  her  relations  to  Cowper, 
327. 

Vrquhari,  David,  550. 

Usher,  James,  169. 

Utopia,  a  philosophical  romance,  by  Sir 
Tliomas  More,  54. 

Valpy,  Richard,  E.  J.,  Ab.  J.,  Edward,  504. 

Vatihrugh,  Sir  John,  225. 

Vancouver,  George,  366. 

Vane,  Sir  Uarry,  164. 

Vanessa,  a  lady-love  of  Swift,  233. 

Vanity  Fair,  by  Thackeray,  621. 

Varina,  a  lady-love  of  Swift,  233. 

Vatttek,  by  Beckford,  405. 

Vauffhan,  Henry,  190;  Robert,  871; 
Robert  Alfred,  672. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Shakespeare,  86. 

VersifieoHon  of  Layamon's  Chronicle, 
28 :  of  the  Ormulum,  SO ;  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester's,  31 ;  blank  verxe,  68. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  Goldsmith,  302. 

VWeUe,  by  Charlotu  Bront*,  457. 


Virgil,  his  story  of  Troy  connected  with 
that  of  Britain,  27 ;  .£neid  first  trans- 
lated by  G.  Douglas,  51 ;  translated  by 
Surrey,  68. 

Ficrio**  of  William  concerning  Piers 
Plowman,  41. 

Vivian  Orey,  by  Disraeli,  628. 

Vox  ClamapiHs,  by  Gower,  40. 

Vulgate,  Latin,  the  basis  of  Wyckli(b*s 
version,  43. 

Wace,  Norman-French  Chronicler,  28. 

Wake,  William,  255. 

Wakefield,  Qilhert,  350. 

Walker,  John,  361. 

Wall,  William,  a»7. 

Wallace,8\r  Alfred  Russell,  612. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  a  poem  by  Blind 

Harry,  49. 
Waller,  Edmund,  146 ;    his  opinion  of 

Denham,  154. 
Wallis,  John,  198. 
Walpole,  Horace,  279. 
Walsh,  William,  221. 
WtUton,  Iznak,  165. 
Warburton,  Bishop,  816;  Elliot  B.  K., 

5rm. 
Ward,  Robert  Pliimer,  499 ;  Thomas,  207 ; 

William  George,  5S3. 
Wardlaw,  Ralph,  480. 
Warner,  William,  author  of   Albion's 

England,  71. 
Warren  Hastings,  Impeachment  o^ 

267,  268,  271. 
Warren,  Samuel,  634. 
Wart4>n,  Joseph,  357 ;    his   opinion  of 

Sherlock,  255. 
Warton,  Thomas,  359 ;  estimate  of  Chan- 
cer, 88;  of  Surrey,  59;  of  Tusser,  69; 

of  R.  F^  wards,  81 :  of  Bishop  Hall,  169. 
Waterland,  Daniel,  256. 
Waterton,  Charles,  659. 
Watson,  Richard,  277,  376,  480. 
Watt,  James,  419 ;  Robert,  494. 
Watts,   Alaric,    514;     Isaac,    188,   134; 

Thomas,  578. 
Waverley,  by  Scott,  400. 
Way  of  the  World,  The,  by  Congreve, 

226. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith, 

350. 
Webster,  John,  93. 
Weller,  Sam,  by  Dickens,  624 
Wellesley,  Richard  Colley,  600. 
Wdlingtan,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
600. 
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Welsh,  a  Celtic  race,  25 ,  legends,  27;  re- 
puted origin  fh>m  Troy,  28. 

Wesleys,  The,  371;  Charles's  Hymns, 
135;  Life  by  Sonthey,  386. 

West,  Gilbert,  222. 

Westminster  Assembly  of  DiTinea, 
The,  128. 

Westminster  Jteview,  its  opinion  of 
Banim,  455;  of  Liugard,  488;  of  Ay- 
toun,  517. 

Whately,  Richard,  588. 

WheweU,  William,  557. 

Whipple,  E.  P. ;  his  opinion  of  Fielding, 
298 ;  of  QiflTord,  408 ;  of  Ebenezer  Ki- 
liott,  449 ;  of  Browning,  612 ;  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  553. 

Whiston,  William,  244. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  205. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco,  479;  Gilbert,  364; 
Kirke,  383;  Thomas,  163. 

White  J>oe  of  Mylstone,  by  Words- 
worth, 446. 

Whitrfteld,  George,  371. 

Whitehead,  George,  211 ;  William,  Paul, 
313. 

WhiteUteke,  BnUtrodB^  159. 

Whitittg,  John,  251. 

WhiUingham,  William,  111. 

Wiffln,  Jeremiah  Holmes,  396. 

Wilberforee,  William,  477;  Samuel, 
Isaac,  Edward,  478. 

Wilkes,  John,  280. 

Witkie,  William,  314. 

Wllkins,  Bishop,  162 ;  Sir  Charles,  419. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner,  663. 

ir<l/<am«, David, 373;  Griffith,  176;  Helen 
Maria,  429 ;  Isaac,  584 ;  a  hymnist,  137 ; 
John,  175,  373;  Monler,  564;  Robert 
Folkestone,  636;  Rowland,  686;  WU- 
liam,  a  hymnist,  136. 
Wilson,  Andrew,  243 ;  Daniel,  561 ;  Hay- 
man,  663 ;  Henry  B.,  686 ;  James,  4^0, 


646;  Thomas,  Bishop,  262;  SirThomM, 

102. 
Wilson,  John,  Professor,  "Christopher 

North,**  461 ;  his  opinion  of  Thomson, 

219;  of  Burns,  329;  of  Warton,  367  ; 

of  Koble,  448. 
Winkworth,  Catherine,   translator  of 

German  hymus,  137. 
Winslow,  Octarius,  592. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  681. 
Wither,  George,  148. 
Wodrow,  Robert.  248. 
Wcleot,  John,  **  Peter  Pindar,"  S81. 
Wollaston,  WUUam,  242. 
Wollstoneera/t,  Mary,  347,  881. 
Wood,  Anthony,  202 ;  his  opinion  of  Dt^ 

Tenant,  161 ;  of  Cartwright,  185. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  639;  John  Georga, 

559;  Robert,  289. 
Woodhead,  Abraham,  164. 
WordstlH^rth,^\ilUa.m,  413 ;  Christopher, 

Charles,  446. 
Worthies  of  England,  Fuller's,  170. 
WotUm,  Sir  Henry,  74;  extract,  78;  Wil- 
liam, 251. 
Wright,  Thomas,  576. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  68. 
Wyeherley,  William,  223. 
Wyekliffe,  his  connection  with  Chauoer 

and  John  of  Gaunt,  35 ;  his  life  and 

writings,  43,  44;  his  rersion  of  tha 

Bible,  43, 115. 
Wyndhatn,  Rt.  Hon.  William,  849. 
Wyntoun,  Andrew,  his  Chronicle,  48. 

Teast,  by  Kingsley,  531. 

Yesterday,  TomDay,  and  TbreveTf 

a  poem,  by  Bickersteth,  520. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  639. 
TouaM,  William,  474. 
Young,  Arthur,  364;  Edward,  810,  843; 

Thomas,  the  Egyptologist,  662. 
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Model  Text-Books 

CHASB  AND  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIBS. 


QfSAR'S  COMMENTARIES  -n  ■!>=  0«11«  w>r.  With  E.pl.m. 
tory  Noles,  >  Vocabulaiy,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Gaul, 
Planof  ihcBridec  &c.  By  Prof.  GEORGE  Stuart.  Price,  $1.15. 

piRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  VIRGIL'S  ^NEID.    With  E>tpl.n«toTy 

Noles,  Vocabulary,  Remarks  on  Claisical  Verification,  Index 
of  Proper  Names,  &c.   By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.    Price,  $1.25. 

'CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.  With  ExplanatoT  NoIm.  a 
Vocabulary,  Life  of  Cicero,  List  of  Consuls  during  his  Ljfe, 
Plan  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  its  Surroundings,  &c.  By  Prof. 
George  Stuart.    Price,  $1.50. 

CALLUSVS  CATILINE  AND  JU6URTHINE  WAR.    With  Explan- 

aloiy   Notes,   Vocabulary,   &c.     By   Prof.   George  Stvart. 

Price,  $1.35. 
VIRGIL'S   ;tNEID,     With   Explanatory   Notes,   Metrical   Index, 

Remarks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names, 

&c.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.     Price,  $1.50. 

HORACE'S  ODES,  SATIRES,  AND  EPISTLES.  With  EtpUna. 
lory  Notes,  Metrical  Key,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  Sc.  By 
Prof.  Thomas  Chase.    Price,  $1.50. 

;   pICERO  DE  SENECTUTEETDEAMICITIA.     With  Explanatory 
^  ^     Notes,  &c.     By  E.  P.  Crowell,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  H.  B.  ^ 
Richardson,  Instructor  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College.    $1 
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yiRGIL'S  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS.  With  Explanatory  Notes, 
a  Vocabulary,  &c.     By  Prof.  George  Stuart. 

PICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.  By  E.  P. 
Crowell,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College. 

PORNELIUS  NEPOS.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  a  Vocabulary,  &c. 
By  Prof.  George  Stuart. 

I  IVY.    With  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase. 

The  last  Four  Volumes  are  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  during  the 
present  year  (187a).  It  is  intended  that  they  shall,  in  every  respect,  equsu  the 
volumes  of  the  series  already  published. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  oftheir  publication. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Colleges.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.     Price, 

$1.50.  ^ 

piRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.  For  Beginners.  By  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.D.     Price,  90  cents. 

f^  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    A  Text-Book  for  High 

Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 
Price,  $2.25. 

/^  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    A  Text-Book  for^ 

High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.     In  Preparation. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE,  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH. 

A  Text-Book  for  Schools.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.  In 
Preparation. 

/^N  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and 
Academics.  By  Joseph  W.  Wilson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.     Price,  $1.25. 

JHE  CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  BUSINESS 

MANUAL.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Teachers,  Business  Men, 
Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges.  By 
Prof.  John  Groesbeck.     Price,  $1.50. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION.  Founded  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illustrations,  Suggested  by  and 
Arranged  to  meet  the  Practical  Difficulties  of  Instruction. 
By  M.  S.  Mitchell.     Price,  $1.50. 


THE  MODEL  SPEAKER.  Consisring  of  Exercises  in  Prose,  Poetry, 
and  Blank  Verse,  Suitable  for  Declamation,  Public  Readings, 
School  Exhibitions,  &c.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  Private  Classes,  by  Prof.  Philip 
Lawrence.    Trice,  $1.50. 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER.  An  Elementary  Book  for  Beginners,  con- 
taining Definitions,  Etymologjy,  and  Sentences  as  Models,  ex- 
hibiting the  Correct  Use  of  Words.     By  A.  C.  Webb.     25  cts. 

JHE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.  Containing  Definitions,  Etymology, 
Sentences  as  Models,  and  Analysis.  With  a  Key  containing 
the  analysis  of  every  word  which  could  present  any  difficulties 
to  the  learner.     By  A.  C.  Webb.     Price,  60  cents. 

piRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  For  Beginners. 
By  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  M.D.     In  Preparation. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  From  the  Discovery 
of  America  to  the  year  1872.  By  Joseph  C.  Martindale, 
M.D.     Price,  60  cents. 

JHE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION  ;  or.  Elementary  Lessons 
and  Exercises  in  Translating  from  English  into  French.  By 
M.  A.  LoNGSTRETH.     Price,  $1.00. 

A  FRENCH  VERB  BOOK.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Ernest  Lagarde.     In  Preparation. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  FRENCH  RULES.   Part  First.   Price,  75  cts. 
COMPENDIUM  OF  FRENCH  RULES.    Part  Second.    In  Prep. 
COMPENDIUM   OF  FRENCH  RULES.     Part  Third.     In  Prep. 

These  handbooks  have  been  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Br^gy,  of  the  University 
of  Penn'a.  They  can  be  advuniageously  used  in  connection  with  any  system. 
They  lead  the  student  from  the  first  elements  of  the  language  to  and  throu^  the 
principal  rules  of  the  French  Syntax,  enabling  him,  in  a  short  time,  to  master  in- 
tclligendy  what  otherwise  would  prove  a  tedious  and  difficult  task. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  ;  or,  Chapters  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Education.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL  D.     Price,  $1.25. 

gOOK-KEEPING  BLANKS.  Consisting  of  six  blank  books,  as 
follows :  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Ledger,  Journal,  Bill  Book, 
and  Book  for  Miscellaneous  Exercises.  Price  for  each  hook 
by  mail,  postpaid,  15  cents;  or  the  entire  set  of  six  l>ooks  by 
mail,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

These  bookit  have  been  prepared  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  for  stu- 
dents in  Book-keeping.  They  can  be  used  with  any  treatise,  and  wiU  b«  sold 
singly  or  ia  sets,  as  may  be  desired. 


JHE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Con- 
tiining  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punctuality,  Deportment,  Or- 
thography, Reading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Analysis,  Parsing, 
and  History,  and  several  blanks  for  studied  not  enumerated. 
Price,  $5.00. 

JHE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2.  For  the  use  of  High  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Containing  a  Record  of  all  the 
studies  mentioned  in  Roll-Book  No.  i,  together  with  Declama- 
tion, Elocution,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for 
studies  not  enumerated.     Price,  $5.00. 

JHE  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE-BOOK.   A  Roll- 

Book,  Record,  and  Grade-Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all 
grades  of  classes,  whether  in  College,  Academy,  Seminary, 
High  or  Primary  School.  Handsomely  bound  in  fine  English 
cloth,  bevelled  sides,  crimson  edges.     Price,  65  cents. 

JHE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY.  Designed  as  an  aid  in  securing 
the  CO  operation  of  parents.  It  consists  of  a  Record  of  the 
Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitations,'  &c.,  of  the  Scholar,  for 
every  day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  for  his  examination  and  signa- 
ture.    Price,  per  dozen,  $1.05. 

JHE  MODEL  MONTHLY  REPORT.  The  general  character  of  the 
Monthly  Report  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Model  School  Diary, 
excepting  that  it  is  intended  for  a  Monthly  instead  of  a  Weekly 
report  of  the  attendance,  recitations,  etc.,  of  the  pupil.  Price, 
$1.05. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  the  advertised  prices. 

Circulars,  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  our  publications,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Please  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 
No.  17  North  Seventh  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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